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PREFACE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


±  HE  Author  of  the  following  work  has  been  occupied, 
at  intervals,  during  nearly  forty  years,  in  preparing  for 
the  press  materials  for  a  complete  account  of  the  fruit 
trees  and  vegetables  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Great 
Britain.  The  result  of  these  enquiries  is  now  pre- 
sented to  the  reader,  in  a  form  which,  it  is  thought,  is 
so  condensed  as  to  comprehend  the  greatest  quantity 
of  information  in  the  smallest  compass,  and  which  at 
the  same  time  is  sufficiently  diffuse  to  render  it  pos- 
sible for  the  reader  to  acquire  as  much  knowledge  as  is 
either  important  or  indispensable  in  regard  to  any 
particular  variety.  Those  points  which  are  so  pecu- 
liarly interesting  to  all  Gardeners,  such  as  the  kind  of 
stock  upon  which  a  given  variety  will  succeed  better 
than  upon  another, —  the  comparative  value  of  each  kind 
of  fruit,  —  the  aspects  that  it  requires,  —  the  different 
names  under  which  it  is  knowu  in  England  or  else- 
where,  —  the  books  in  which  a  faithful  figure  may  be 
found, — the  purposes  for  which  it  is  best  adapted,  —  the 
seasons  when  it  is  in  the  greatest  perfection, — and  topics 
of  a  similar  kind,  have  been  in  all  cases  treated  with 
especial  care.  This  there  are  few  men  more  compe- 
tent to  do  well  than  Mr.  Lindley,  whose  long  practical 
experience,  and  ample  oppoitunities  of  investigating  such 
subjects  personally  during  a  series  of  many  years,  have 
been  such  as  have  rarely  fallen  to  the  lot  of  axi>}  oue« 
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VI  PREFACE. 

The  forcing  department  has  been  considered  foreign 
to  the  purpose  of  this  work,  and  is  therefore  entirely 
omitted.  In  reebmiliending  particular  modes  of  cul- 
tivation, it  has  been  wished  to  present  the  reader  with 
one  or  two  methods  of  operation,  that  experience  has 
shown  to  be  simple  and  effectual,  rather  than  to  intro- 
duce a  great  number  of  different  plans,  among  which 
the  unskilful  reader  can  never  know  which  to  select 
in  preference,  and  where  the  chances  are,  perhaps,  in 
ff^your  of  his  making  choice  of  that  which  is  least 
adapted' to  practice. 

•  While  thus  much  may  be  said  of  the  Author  and  his 
work,  it  is  at  the  same  time  necessary  to  explain  why 
Dfo  mention  is  made  of  some  sorts  which  are  common  in 
particular  districts.  In  such  cases  it  is  to  be  understood, 
ttiit  the  variety  omitted  is  considered  either  so  like 
some  kind  already  described  as  to  be  undeserving'  of 
jJirticuiar  notice,  or  so  little  valuable  as  to  be  unworthy 
of  cultivation. 

.  In  all  other  respects  the  work  speaks  for  itself. 
Under  that  impression,  the  Editor  would  only  add,  that 
npthing  in  the  following  pages  is  to  be  ascribed  to  him- 
se|j^  .  except  the  introductory  matter,  and  such  typo- 
gntphical  errors  as  may  have  remained  uncorrected 
during  the  progress  of  the  work  through  the  press. 

Lon(ivn,  Julyl.  1831. 
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In  all  books  upon  Gardening  a  great  variety  of  modes 
of  operating  are  comprehended,  each  of  which  has,  it 
may  be  supposed^  its  own  peculiar  merit  under  particular 
circumstances.  In  several  the  very  same  mode  is  re» 
peatedly  recommended,  with  slight  variations  of  phrase- 
ology, in  speaking  of  many  different  subjects ;  and  it  has 
at  last  become  a  common  complaint,  among  those  who 
seek  for  information  from  books  upon  horticultural 
subjects,  that  they  can  find  plenty  of  rules  of  action,  but 
very  few  reasons. 

No  greater  boon  could  be  bestowed  upon  the  garden- 
ing world  than  to  reduce  all  horticultural  operations  to 
their  first  principles,  and  to  lay  bare  the  naked  causes 
why  in  one  case  one  mode  of  procedure  is  advisable,  and 
another  in  another.  But  there  are  few  persons  who  are 
competent  to  undertake  this  task ;  it  requires  a  com- 
bination of  great  physiological  knowledge,  with  a  per- 
fect acquaintance  with  the  common  manipulation  of  the 
gardener's  art,  and  much  experience  in  all  the  little 
accidents  which  are  scarcely  appreciable  by  the  most 
observing  cultivator,  with  which  the  mere  man  of  science 
can  necessarily  have  no  acquaintance,  but  upon  which 
the  success  of  a  gardener's  operations  often  mainly 
depends ;  which  are  to  the  cultivator  signs  as  certain  of 
the  issue  of  his  experiments,  as  to  the  mariner  are  the 
almost  invisible  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  heavens 
by  which  the  weather  is  prognosticated. 

Deeply  impressed  with  a  persuasion  of  the  y\%\k^  ^ 
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VIII  INTRODUCTION. 

the  foregoing  observations,  and  sincerely  regretting  that 
there  should  be  no  present  expectation  of  such  a  task 
being  undertaken  by  any  one  fully  competent  to  it,  the 
Editor  of  this  work  ventures  to  throw  himself  upon  the 
indulgence  of  the  public  in  attempting,  not  to  carry  into 
effect  such  a  plan  himself,  but  to  sketch  out,  in  regard 
to  the  Fniit  Garden,  what  he  thinks  the  method  should 
be  upon  which  a  more  competent  person  would  do  well 
to  proceed. 

All  our  fruits,  without  exception,  have  been  so  much 
ameliorated  by  one  circumstance  or  another,  that  they 
no  longer  bear  any  resemblance  in  respect  of  quality  to 
their  original.  Who,  for  instance,  would  recognise  the 
wild  parent  of  the  Coe's  or  Green  Gage  Plum  in  the 
savage  Sloe,  or  that  of  the  Ribston  and  Golden  Pippin 
Apples  in  the  worthlesB  acid  Crab  ?  Or  what  re- 
Bcmblance  can  now  be  traced  between  the  delicious 
Beurre  Pears,  whose  flesii  is  so  succulent,  rich,  and  melt- 
ing, and  that  hard,  stony,  astringent  fruit,  which  even 
birds  and  animals  refuse  to  eat?  Yet  these  are  undoubted 
cases  of  improvement  resulting  from  time  and  skill 
patiently  and  constantly  in  action.  The  constant  drop- 
ping of  water  will  not  more  surely  wear  away  the  hardest 
stone,  than  will  the  reason  of  man  in  time  compel  all 
nature  to  become  subservient  to  his  wants  or  wishes. 
But  it  would  be  of  little  service  to  mankind  that  the 
quality  of  any  fruit  should  be  improved,  unless  we 
found  some  efficient  and  certain  mode  of  multiplying 
the  individuals  when  obtained.  Hence  there  are  two 
great  considerations  to  which  it  is,  above  all  things,  ne- 
cessary that  the  attention  of  the  cultivator  should  be 
directed,  viz.  Ameliohation  and  Propaoatios. 

^4melroraH0}i  consists  cither  in  actjuiring  new  and 
improved  varieties  of  fruit,  or  in  increasing  their  good 
({Ualities  when  acquired.  It  will  be  as  well  to  cousidcr 
ihese  two  subjects  separately.        '     rii.i..i.    ,ii.,   -tirj'..' 
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By  yrhtt,  aMam  tike  first  tendency  to  change  their 
nature  was  given  to  domesticated  pkmta,  we  are  entirely 
ignorant.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  originally  due 
to  accident^  and  also  that  it  was  still  mere  chance 
which  coBtinned  to  operate  down  to  y^  modem  times. 
Philosophers  are  unacquainted  with  the  reason  why 
there  should  be  any  tendency  to  rariation  from  the 
characters  first  stamped  on  any  species  by  Nature;  but  all 
know  that  this  tendency  does  exist,  and  in  a  most  re- 
markable degree  in  many  species.  There  is  in  all  beings 
a  disposition  to  deviate  from  their  original  nature  when 
cultivated,  or  even  in  a  wild  state ;  but  this  disposition 
is  so  strong  in  some  as  to  render  them  particularly 
well  adapted  to  become  subject  to  domestication: 
for  instance,  the  dog,  the  pigeon,  and  the  barn-yard 
fowl,  are  cases  in  which  this  tendency  is  most  strongly 
marked  in  animals ;  and  domesticated  fruits  are  a  parallel 
case  in  the  v^^etable  world. 

Without,  then,  vainly  endeavouring  to  discover  the 
first  cause  of  this  disposition  to  form  varieties,  let  us 
take  it  as  a  naked  &ct  that  the  disposition  exists.  Cul- 
tivators increase  this  disposition  chiefly  in  two  ways ; 
either  by  constantly  selecting  the  finest  existing  varieties 
for  seed,  <Hr  by  intermixing  the  pollen  and  stigma  of  two 
varieties  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  something  of  an 
intermediate  nature.  The  ancients  were  unacquainted 
with  either  of  these  practices,  and  consequently  their 
gardens  contained  few  things  which  would  now  be 
deemed  worthy  of  cultivation.  The  power  of  obtaining 
cross-bred  varieties  at  pleasure  has  only  existed  since  the 
discovery  of  sexes  in  plants ;  but  as  it  exerts  a  most 
extensive  influence  over  alterations  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, it  may  be  c<msidered  the  most  important  control- 
ling power  that  we  possess. 

In  sowing  seeds  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  improved 
varieties,  care  should  be  had,  not  only  that  the  speeds  bo 
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tukcii  from  the  finest  existing  kinds  ;  but  also  that  the 
most  handsome,  the  largest  and  the  most  ]>erfectly 
ripened  specimens  should  be  those  that  supply  the  seed. 
A  seedling  plant  will  always  partake  more  or  less  of  the 
character  of  its  parent,  the  qualities  of  which  are  con- 
centrated in  the  embryo  when  it  has  arrived  at  full 
maturity.  How  this  concentration  takes  place,  we  are  as 
ignorant  as  why  ceitain  constitutional  peculiarities  are 
in  men  transferred  from  father  to  son,  and  from  gene- 
ration to  generation ;  but  we  know  that  it  does  take 
place.  Now  if  the  general  qualities  of  a  given  variety  are 
concentrated  in  the  embryo  under  any  circumstances, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  will  be  most  espe- 
cially concentrated  in  a  seed  taken  from  that  part  of  a 
tree  in  which  its  peculiar  good  qualities  reside  in  the 
highest  degree.  For  instance,  in  the  fruit  of  an  apple 
growing  upon  a  north  wall  there  is  a  smaller  formation 
of  sugar  than  in  the  same  vai-iety  growing  on  a  south 
wall ;  and  it  can  be  easily  understood  that  the  seed  of 
that  fruit  which  is  itself  least  capable  of  forming 
saccharine  secretions,  will  acquire  from  its  parent  a  less 
power  of  the  same  nature  than  if  it  had  been  formed 
witliin  a  fruit  in  which  tlie  saccharine  principle  was 
abundant.  It  should  therefore  be  always  an  object  with 
a  gardener,  in  selecting  a  variety  to  become  the  parent 
of  a  new  sort,  to  stimulate  that  variety  by  every  means 
in  his  power  to  produce  the  largest  and  the  most 
fully  ripened  fruit  that  it  is  capable  of  bearing.  The 
importance  of  doing  this  is  well  known  in  regard  to 
Melons  and  Cucumbers,  and  also  in  preserving  fugitive 
varieties  of  flowers;  but  it  is  not  generally  practised  in 
raising  fruit  trees. 

The  power  of  procuring  intermediate  variedeshy  the 
intermixture  of  the  pollen  and  stigma  of  two  ditlerent 
parents  is,  however,  that  which  most  deserves  consider- 
ation.    We  all  know  that  hybrid  plants  are  constantly   -^^^ 
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produced  in  every  garden,  and  that  improvements  of 
the  most  remarkable  kind  are  yearly  occurring  in  conse- 
quence. Experiments  are,  however,  it  may  be  supposed, 
sometimes  made  without  the  operator  being  exactly 
aware  either  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  action  to  which 
he  is  trusting  for  success,  or  of  the  limits  within  which 
his  experiments  should  be  confined. 

Cross  fertilisation  is  effected,  as  every  one  knows,  by 
the  action  of  the  pollen  of  one  plant  upon  the  stigma  of 
another.  The  nature  of  this  action  is  highly  curious. 
Pollen  consists  of  extremely  minute  hollow  balls  or 
bodies ;  their  cavity  is  filled  with  fluid,  in  which  swim 
particles  of  a  figure  varying  from  spherical  to  oblong,  and 
having  an  apparently  spontaneous  motion.  The  stigma 
is  composed  of  very  lax  tissue,  the  intercellular  passages 
of  which  have  a  greater  diameter  than  the  moving 
particles  of  the  pollen. 

When  a  grain  of  pollen  comes  in  contact  with  the 
stigma,  it  bursts  and  discharges  its  contents  among  the 
lax  tissue  upon  which  it  has  fallen.  The  moving  par. 
tides  descend  through  the  tissue  of  the  style,  until  one, 
or  sometimes  more,  of  them  finds  its  way,  by  routes 
specially  destined  by  nature  for  this  ser\'ice,  into  a  little 
opening  in  the  integuments  of  the  ovulum  or  young 
seed.  Once  deposited  there,  the  particle  swells,  increases 
gradually  in  size,  separates  into  radicle  and  cotyledons, 
and  finally  becomes  the  embryo,  —  that  part  which  is 
to  give  birth,  when  the  seed  is  sown,  to  a  new  in- 
dividual. 

Such  being  the  mode  in  which  the  pollen  influences 
the  stigma  and  subsequently  the  seed,  a  practical  conse- 
quence of  great  importance  necessarily  follows,  viz.  that 
in  all  cases  of  cross  fertilisation  the  new  variety  will  take 
chiefly  after  its  polliniferous  or  male  parent ;  and  that 
at  the  same  time  it  will  acquire  some  of  the  constitu- 
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tional  peculiarities  of  its  mother.*  Tims,  the  male  pa- 
rent of  the  Downton  Strawberry  was  the  Old  Black,  the 
female  a  kind  of  Scarlet ;  in  Coe's  Golden  Drop  Plum, 
the  father  was  the  Yellow  Magnum  Bonum,  the  mother 
the  Green  Gage ;  and  in  the  Elton  Cherry  the  Wiite 
Heart  was  the  male  parent,  and  the  Graffion  the  female. 

The  limits  within  which  experiments  of  this  kind 
must  be  confined  are,  however,  narrow.  It  seems  that 
cross  fertilisation  will  not  take  place  at  all,  or  very  rarely, 
between  different  species,  imless  these  species  are  nearly 
related  to  each  other ;  and  that  the  offspring  of  the 
two  distinct  species  is  itself  sterile,  or  if  it  possesses  the 
power  of  multiplying  itself  by  seed,  its  progeny  returns 
back  to  the  state  of  one  or  other  of  its  parents.  Hence 
it  seldom  or  never  has  happened  that  domesticated  fruits 
have  had  such  an  origin.  We  have  no  varieties  raised 
between  the  Apple  and  the  Pear,  or  the  Quince  and 
the  latter,  or  the  Plum  and  Cherry,  or  the  Gooseberry 
and  the  Currant.  On  the  other  hand,  new  varieties 
obtained  by  the  intermixture  of  two  pre-existing  va- 
rieties are  not  less  prolific,  but,  on  the  contrary,  often 
more  so  than  either  of  their  parents ;  witness  the 
numerous  soi-ts  of  Flemish  Pears  which  have  been  raised 
by  cross  fertilisation  from  bad  bearers,  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  which  are  the  most  prolific  fruit  trees 
with  which  gardeners  are  acquainted  ;  witness  also  Mr. 
Knight's  Cherries,  raised  between  tlie  May  Duke  and 
the  Graflion,  and  the  Coe's  Plum  already  mentioned. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  the  intermixture  of  the  most 
valuable  existing  varieties  of  fruit  that  gardeners  should 
trust  for  the  amelioration  of  their  stock.  By  this  oper- 
ation the  pears  that  are  in  eatuig  in  the  spring  have  been 

•  In  early  croBsee  between  distinct  Bpccles  this  ie  parliculnrly 
moniresl;  but  in  those  of  varieties  long  ilumesticated  it  is  less 
apparent,  the  (listinctiuns  between  the  parents  lliemBclvce  lieiog 
less  iixed,  nnil  less  dearly  iiiurkcd. 
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rendered  as  delicious  and  as  fertile  as  those  of  the 
autumn;  and  there  is  no  ^parent  reason  why  those 
very  early,  but  worthless  sorts,  such  as  the  Muscat 
Robert,  which  usher  in  the  season  of  Pears,  should 
not  be  brought  to  a  similar  state  of  perfection. 

There  is  no  kind  of  fruit,  however  delicious,  thai 
may  not  be  deteriorated,  or  however  worthless,  that  may 
not  be  ameliorated,  by  particular  modes  of  management ; 
so  that  after  a  givai  variety  shall  have  been  created,  its 
merits  may  still  be  either  elicited  or  destroyed  by  the 
ctdtivaton  In  this  place  those  practices  only  need  be 
considered  that  tend  to  improvement. 

Some  fruits  of  excellent  quality  are  bad  bearers :  this 
defect  is  remedied  by  a  variety  of  different  methods, 
such  as,    1.  By  ringing  the  bark  ;    2.  By   bending 
branches  downwards  ;    3.  By  training  ;   and,  4.  By 
the  use  of  different  kinds  of  stocks.   All  these  practices 
are  intended  to  produce  exactly  the  same  effect  by  dif- 
ferent ways.    Physiologists  know  Uiat  whatever  tends  to 
cause  a  rapid  difiusion  of  the  sap  and  secretions  of  any 
plant,  causes  also  the  formation  of  leaf  buds  instead  oi 
flower  buds  \  and  that  whatever,  on  the  contrary,  tends 
to  cause  an  accumulation  of  sap  and  secretions,  has  the 
effect  of  producing  flower  buds  in  abundance.   This  cir- 
cumstance,  which  at  first  sight  seems  to  be  difficult  to 
account  for  physiologically,  is  no  doubt  to  be  explained 
by  the  difference  between  leaf  buds  and  flower  buds 
themselves.     In  a  leaf  bud,  all  the  appendages  or  leaves 
are  in  a  high  state  of  development,  and  the  central 
part  or  axis,  around  which   they  are  arranged^  has  a 
tendency  to  extend   itself   in  the  form  of  a  branch 
as  soon  as  the  necessary  stimulus  has  been  commun** 
cated  to  the  system  by  the  light  and  warmth  of  spring. 
In  a  flower  bud,  the  appendages  or  leaves  are  in  that 
imperfectly  formed,  contracted  state,  which  we  name 
caiyx,  corolla,  stamend,  and  pistilla  \  and  the  central  part 
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around  which  they  are  arranged  has  itself  no  tendency 
to  elongate  under  the  influence  of  the  usual  stiniuhints. 
Hence,  a  flower  bud,  or  flower,  is  nothing  but  a  con- 
tracted branch  ;  as  is  proved  by  the  occasional  elong- 
ation of  the  axis  in  flowers  that  expand  during  un- 
usually hot  damp  weather  late  in  the  spring,  becoming 
brandies,  bearing  sepals  and  petals  instead  of  leaves. 
It  is,  therefore,  easily  to  be  understood  why,  so  long  as 
all  the  motions  in  the  fluids  and  secretions  of  a  tree  go 
on  rapidly,  with  vigour,  and  without  interruption,  only 
rudiments  of  branches  (or  leaf  buds)  should  be  formed  ; 
and  why,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  fonner  become 
languid,  and  the  parts  arc  formed  slowly,  bodies  of  a 
contracted  nature,  with  no  disposition  to  extension,  (or 
flower  buds, )  should  appear. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  success  of  the  practices  above 
enumerated,  to  which  the  gardener  has  recourse  in 
order  to  increase  the  fertility  of  his  fruit  trees,  is  to  be 
explained  by  what  has  just  been  said.  In  ringing  fruit 
trees,  a  cylinder  of  bark  is  cut  from  the  branch,  by 
which  means  the  return  of  the  elaborated  juices  from 
the  leaves  down  the  bark  is  cut  off,  and  all  that 
would  have  been  cxi>ended  below  the  annular  incision 
is  confined  to  the  branch  above  it.  This  produces  an 
atcMmiilation  of  proper  juice;  and  flower  buds,  or  fertility, 
are  the  result.  But  there  is  a  defect  in  this  practice,  to 
which  want  of  success  in  many  cases  is  no  doubt  to  be 
attributed.  Although  the  returning  fluid  is  found  to 
accumulate  above  the  annular  incision,  yet  the  ascend- 
ing sap  flows  along  the  alburnum  into  the  buds  with 
nearly  as  much  rapidity  as  ever,  so  that  the  accumula- 
tion is  but  imperfectly  produced.  On  this  account  the 
second  practice,  of  bending  branches  fioirmvards,  is  found 
to  be  attended  with  more  certain  consequences.  The 
effect  of  turning  the  branches  of  a  tree  from  their  natural 
position  to  a  pendulous  or  a  horizontal  one  is,  to  im- 
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pede  both  the  ascent  and  the  descent  of  the  fluids  in  a 
gradual  but  certain  manner.  The  tissue  of  which 
branches  are  composed  is  certainly  permeable  to  fluids 
in  every  direction ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
vital  action  of  the  vessels  of  a  plant  is  performed  both 
in  the  natural  and  in  an  inverted  position.  So  long  as 
that  erect  direction  of  the  branches  which  is  natural  to 
them  is  exactly  maintained,  the  flow  of  their  fluids, 
being  subject  to  no  interruptions,  will  take  place  in  the 
freest  possible  manner ;  but  the  moment  this  natural 
direction  is  deviated  from,  the  vessels  become  more  or 
less  compressed,  their  action  is  impeded,  and  finally, 
if  the  inversion  is  perfect,  it  becomes  so  slow  that  an 
accumulation  of  the  proper  juices  necessarily  takes  place 
through  every  part  of  the  system. 

One  of  the  objects  of  training  is  to  produce  the  same 
effect.     Branches  are   bent  more   or   less  from  their 
naturally  erect  position ;  their  motion,  in  consequence 
of  the  action  of  winds  upon  them,  which  is  known  to 
&cilitate    the  movement  of  the  fluids,  is  totally  de- 
stroyed ;    and  hence  arises  the  accumulation  of  proper 
juice  which    is  necessary  to  their  fertility.     Nor  is  the 
infltience  of  the  stock  of  an  essentially  different  nature. 
In  proportion  as  the  scion  and  the  stock  approach  each 
other  closely  in  constitution,  the  less  effect  is  produced 
by  the  latter  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  in  proportion  to  the 
constitutional  difference  between  the  stock  and  the  scion, 
is  the  effect  of  the  former  important.    Thus,  when  Pears 
are  grafted  or  budded  on  the  wild  species.  Apples  upon 
Crabs,  Plums  upon  Plums,  and  Peaches  upon  Peaches 
or  Almonds,  the  scion  is,  in  regard  to  fertility,  exactly 
in  the  same  state  as  if  it  had  not  been  grafted  at  all. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  increase  of  fertility  is 
the  result   of  grafting  Pears  upon  Quinces,    Peaches 
upon  Plums,  Apples  upon  Whitethorn,  and  the  like. 
In  these  latter  cases,  the  food  absorbed  from  the  earth 
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by  tlic  root  of  the  stock  is  communicated  slowly  and 
unwillingly  to  the  scion  j  under  no  circumstances  is 
the  communication  between  the  one  and  the  other  as 
free  and  perfect  as  if  their  natures  had  been  more  nearly 
the  same  ;  the  sap  is  impeded  in  its  ascent,  and  the 
proper  juices  are  impeded  in  tlieir  descent,  whence 
arises  tliat  accumulation  of  secretion  which  is  sure  to 
be  attended  by  increased  fertility.  No  other  influence 
than  this  can  be  exercised  by  the  scion  upon  the  stock. 
Those  wlio  fancy  that  the  contrary  takes  place  ;  that 
the  Quince,  for  instance,  communicates  some  portion 
of  its  austerity  to  the  Pear,  can  scarcely  have  considered 
the  question  physiologically,  or  they  would  have  seen 
that  the  whole  of  the  food  communicated  from  the 
alburnum  of  the  Quince  to  that  of  the  Pear  is  in  nearly 
the  same  state  as  when  it  entered  the  roots  of  the  for- 
mer. Whatever  elaboration  it  undergoes  must  neces- 
sarily take  place  in  the  foliage  of  the  Pear  ;  where,  far 
from  the  influence  of  the  Quince,  secretions  natural 
to  the  variety  go  on  with  no  more  interruption  than  if 
the  Quince  fonned  no  part  of  the  system  q£  the  indi- 
vidual. 

If  we  consider  upon  what  principle  the  Jlacour  of 
particular fruUs  mni^  be  improved,  we  shall  find  that  it 
is  entirely  due  to  the  increased  action  of  the  vital  func- 
tions of  leaves.  When  the  sap  is  first  communicated 
by  the  stem  to  the  leaves,  it  has  experienced  but  few 
chemical  changes  since  it  first  entered  the  roots.  Such 
changes  as  it  has  undergone  have  been  due  rather  to 
the  solution  of  some  of  the  pre-existing  peculiar  secre- 
tions of  the  individual  by  the  sap  in  its  way  upwards 
through  the  alburnum,  than  to  any  other  cause.  As 
aoon,  however,  as  it  enters  the  leaves,  it  becomes  al- 
tered 111  a  variety  of  ways,  by  the  combined  action  of 
air,  and  light,  and  evaporation ;  for  which  purposes  the 
leaf  is  admirably  adapted  by  its  anatomical  structure. 
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Thus  altered  in  the  leaves,  it  ceases  to  be  what  we  call 
sap,  but  becomes  the  proper  juice  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
acquires  the  peculiar  character  of  the  final  secretions  of 
the  individual  from  which  it  is  formed.  Discharged  by 
the  leaves  into  the  bark,  it  is  thence  conveyed  by 
myriads  of  channels  of  cellular  substance  throughout 
the  whole  system.  From  these  secretions,  of  whatever 
nature  they  may  be,  the  fruit  has  the  power  of  attract- 
ing such  portions  as  are  necessary  for  its  maturation. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  more  we  can  increase  the  pe- 
culiar secretions  of  a  plant,  the  higher  will  become  the 
quality  of  its  fruit ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
less  the  j^ant  is  in  condition  to  form  those  secretions, 
the  less  will  be  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  It  is  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  the  former  effect  that  pruning 
and  training  trees  are  more  especially  destined.  In 
pruning,  we  remove  all  those  superfluous!  branches 
which  overshadowed  the  remainder,  and  we  endeavour 
to  expose  every  part  to  the  freest  action  of  light  and 
air.  In  training,  the  same  thing  takes  place,  but  is 
increased ;  there  is  not  a  branch  that  is  not  fully  ex- 
poaed  to  the  most  direct  rays  of  light,  and  to  the  freest 
circulation  of  air,  and  even  to  the  unimpeded  action  of 
the  sun  in  aspects  exposed  to  the  south,  east,  or  west. 
Iliis  action  is  obviously  most  powerful  on  the  south, 
and  hence  the  higher  quality  of  fruits  matured  upon 
tiiBt  exposure  than  on  any  other  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  fi-uits  raised  upon  a  northern  aspect  arc  well 
known  to  be  less  highly  flavoured  than  those  from  even 
an  open  standard.  For  a  similar  reason,  forced  fruits, 
which  are  obtained  at  a  period  when  there  is  little  light, 
cannot  be  compared  with  those  which  are  matured  in 
the  full  blaze  of  a  summer  sun ;  and  hence  melons 
grown  in  frames  covered  with  mats,  and  carefully  ex- 
cluded from  the  influence  of  that  solar  light  which  is 
indispensable  to  them,  have,  whatever  may  be  their  ex- 
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temal  beauty,  none  of  that  luscious  flavour  which  the 
melon,  when  well  cultivated,  possesses  iu  so  eminent  a 
degree, 

The  next  subject  of  consideration  is  the  mode  of 
multiplying  improved  varieties  of  fruit,  so  as  to  con- 
tinue in  the  progeny  exactly  the  same  qualities  as  ex- 
isted in  the  parent.  Unless  we  have  the  power  of 
doing  this  readily,  the  advantages  of  procuring  imjiroved 
races  would  be  very  much  circumscribed  ;  and  the  art 
of  horticulture,  in  this  respect,  would  he  one  of  the 
greatest  uncertainty.  The  usual  mode  of  increasing 
plants,  that  mode  which  has  been  more  especially  pro- 
vided by  nature,  is  by  seeds  ;  but,  while  seeds  increase 
the  species  without  error,  the  pecuHaiitics  of  varieties 
can  rarely  be  perpetuated  in  the  same  manner.  In 
order  to  secure  the  multiplication  of  a  variety,  with  all  its 
qualities  unaltered,  it  is  necessary  that  portions  should 
be  detached  from  the  original  individual,  and  converted 
into  new  individuals,  each  to  undergo  a  similar  dismem- 
berment, with  simitar  consequences.  It  happens  that 
while  in  animals  this  is  impracticable,  except  in  the  case 
of  [jolypes,  the  system  of  life  in  a  plant  is,  of  all  others, 
the  best  adapted  to  such  a  purpose.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  consider  individual  plants  of  exactly  the  same 
nature  as  individual  animals :  this  is,  however,  a  vulgar 
error,  whicti  is  dissipated  by  the  slightest  enquiry 
into  the  nature  of  a  plant.  A  plant  is  really  an  ani- 
mated body,  composed  of  infiiute  multitudes  of  systems 
of  life ;  all,  indeed,  united  in  a  whole,  but  each  having 
an  independent  existence.  \\Tien,  therefore,  any  num- 
ber of  these  systems  of  life  is  removed,  those  which  re- 
main, as  well  as  those  which  are  separated,  will,  under 
fitting  circumstances,  continue  to  perform  their  natural 
functions  as  well  as  if  no  union  between  them  had  ever 
existed.  These  systems  of  life  are  buds,  each  having  a 
power  of  emitting  descending  fibres  in  the  form  of  roots. 
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and  also  of  ascending  in  the  form  of  stem.  The  first  of 
these  buds  is  the  embryo  ;  the  others  arc  subsequently 
formed  on  the  stem  emitted  by  the  embryo.  As  these 
secondary  buds  develope,  their  descending  roots  com- 
bine and  form  the  wood,  their  ascending  stems  give  rise 
again  to  new  buds.  These  buds  are  all  exactly  like 
each  other  :  they  have  the  same  constitution^  the  same 
oi^anic  structure,  and  the  individuals  they  are  capable 
of  producing  are,  consequently,  all  identically  the  same; 
allowance,  of  coui*se,  being  made  for  such  accidental 
injuries  or  alterations  as  they  may  sustain  during  their 
subsequent  growth.  It  is  upon  the  existence  of  such  a 
remarkable  physiolc^cal  peculiarity  in  plants,  that  pro- 
pagation entirely  depends ;  an  evident  proof  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  this  circumstance.  Take  a  cutting  of  a 
vine  consisting  only  of  the  space  which  lies  between  two 
buds,  or  an  intemodium,  as  botanists  would  call  such  a 
piece,  and  no  art  will  succeed  in  ever  making  it  become 
a  new  plant,  no  matter  how  considerable  the  size  of  the 
intemodium  may  be.*  But,  on  the  other  hand,  take  the 
bud  of  a  vine  without  any  portion  of  the  stem  adhering 
to  it,  and  it  will  throw  out  stem  and  root,  and  become 
a  new  plant  immediately.  If  we  examine  the  various 
modes  employed  in  horticulture  for  propagating  plants, 
we  shall  find  that,  however  different  they  may  be  in  ap- 
pearance, they  aU  consist  in  the  application  of  these 
principles  under  various  forms.  It  will  be  most  con- 
venient to  consider  these  methods  separately. 

Propagation  is  effected  by  the  arts  of  Increasing  hy 
EyeSf  Striking  from  CuitingSj  Layings  Buddings  and 
Otiffting. 

Increasing  by  Eyes  is  the  simplest  of  all  these 
methods :  it  consists  in  nothing  but  extracting  a  single 

^  ThiB  is,  of  course,  said  without  reference  to  the  power 
which  some  plants  possess  of  developing  latent  buds,  ^  a  subject 
which  is  foreign  to  the  present  enquiry. 
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system  of  life,  or  a  bud,  from  a  given  plant,  placing  it  in 
due  heat  and  moisture,  and  surrounding  it  with  fitting 
food,  and  thus  causing  it  to  grow  as  a  solitary  indivi- 
dual, instead  of  as  one  of  the  community  to  which  it 
originally  belonged. 

Striking  from  Cuttings  is  a  slight  modification  of 
the  last  method.  Instead  of  taking  a  single  bud,  a 
stem  containing  two,  three,  or  more  buds,  is  placed  in 
circumstances  fitted  for  the  maintenance  of  its  life.  In 
this  case,  the  chances  of  success  are  increased  by  the 
additional  number  of  buds  which  are  the  subject  of 
experiment.  That  bud  which  is  the  nearest  the  bottom 
of  the  cutting  emits  its  roots  at  once  into  the  earth,  and 
so  establishes  a  communication  between  the  general 
system  of  the  cutting  and  the  medium  from  which  its 
food  is  to  be  derived.  The  other  buds,  by  pushing  their 
stems  upwards  into  light,  attract  the  nutriment  absorbed 
by  the  roots,  and  so  stimulate  the  latter  to  increased 
action.  Ultimately,  the  roots  of  all  the  buds  descend 
between  the  bark  and  the  wood  until  they  reach  the 
earth,  into  which  they  finally  pass,  like  those  of  the  first 
bud.  There  is  another  circumstance  which  renders  the 
operation  of  striking  plants  from  cuttings  less  precarious 
than  from  eyes.  In  both  cases,  the  buds  have,  at 
the  outset,  to  feed  upon  matter  in  their  vicinity, 
until  they  shall  have  formed  roots  which  are  capable 
of  absorbing  food  from  the  earth ;  but  in  eyes,  the 
nutritive  matter  can  exist  only  in  such  portions  of  the 
stem  as  may  have  been  cut  away  with  themselves ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  cuttings,  the  stem  itself  forma  an 
important  reservoir  of  nutriment.  This  is  a  consider- 
ation, the  practical  importance  of  which  mil  be  obvious 
to  every  cultivator.  As  it  is  from  the  buds  alone  of 
cuttings  that  roots  proceed,  it  follows,  that  in  cases  of 
difficulty,  when  plants  strike  unwillingly,  any  thing 
which  mav  facilitate  the  immediate  introduction  of  roots 
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into  the  soil  will  be  advantageous.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  a  good  operator  always  takes  care,  that  the  lower 
end  of  his  cutting  is  pared  down  as  close  to  the  base  of 
a  bud  as  may  be  practicable  without  actually  destroying 
any  part  of  the  bud  itself;  by  this  means  the  first 
emitted  roots,  instead  of  having  to  find  their  way  down- 
wards between  the  bark  and  wood,  strike  at  once  into 
the  earth,  and  become  a  natural  channel  by  which  nu- 
triment is  conveyed  into  the  general  system  of  the 
cutting. 

Laying  is  nothing  but  striking  from  cuttings  that 
are  still  allowed  to  maintain  their  connection  with  the 
mother  plant  by  means  of  a  portion  at  least  of  their 
stem.  Where  roots  are  emitted  with  great  readiness, 
simply  bending  a  branch  into  the  soil,  leaving  its  point 
above  ground,  is  sufficient  to  ensure  the  success  of 
Uie  operation;  but  in  cases  of  difficulty  other  expe- 
dients are  resorted  to,  all  which  will  still  be  found  to 
have  reference  to  the  emission  of  roots  by  buds.  One 
common  practice  is,  to  head  down  the  branch  that  is 
laid  into  the  earth ;  this  is  to  call  into  action  the  buds 
below  the  incision,  by  stopping  the  general  axis  of  deve- 
lopment* Another  method  is  to  tongue  the  layer,  that 
is,  to  split  the  stem  just  up  to  the  origin  of  a  bud ;  a 
practice  that  has  the  effect  of  enabling  the  roots  to  be 
emitted  into  the  soil  through  the  wound  more  readily 
than  if  they  had  to  pierce  through  the  bark ;  the  resist- 
ance offered  to  their  passage  through  the  bark  is  in 
many  cases  so  great  as  to  compel  them  to  continue  to 
make  wood  rather  than  to  appear  in  the  form  that  is 
necessary  for  the  success  of  the  cultivator. 

Budding  and  Ortifiing  are  operations  that  equally 
depend  for  their  success  upon  the  property  that  buds 
possess  of  shooting  roots  downwards  and  stems  upwards ; 
but  in  these  practices  the  roots  strike  between  the  bark 
and  wood  of  the  stock,  instead  of  into  the  earth,  and  form 
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new  layers  of  wood  instead  of  subterranean  fibres.  The 
success  of  such  practices,  however,  depends  upon  other 
causes  than  those  which  influence  the  gi-owth  of  cuttings. 
It  is  necessary  that  an  adhesion  should  take  place 
between  the  scion  and  the  stock,  so  that  when  the 
descending  fibres  of  the  buds  shall  have  fixed  themselves 
upon  the  wood  of  the  stock,  they  may  not  be  liable  to  sub- 
sequent separation.  No  one  can  have  studied  the  economy 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  without  Iiaving  remarked  that 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  cohesion  in  bodies  or  parts 
that  are  placed  in  contact  witli  each  other.  Two  stems 
are  tied  together  for  some  purpose :  when  the  ligature 
is  removed,  they  are  found  to  have  grown  into  one  :  two 
Cucumbers  accidentally  placed  side  by  side,  or  two 
Apples  growing  in  contact  with  each  other,  form  double 
Cucumbers  or  double  Apples  j  and  most  of  the  normal 
modifications  of  the  leaves,  floral  envelopes,  or  fertilis- 
ing organs,  are  due  to  various  degrees  of  cohesion  in 
contiguous  parts.  This  cohesion  will  be  always  found 
to  take  place  in  the  cellular  tissue  only,  and  never  in  the 
vascular  tissue.  In  the  stems  of  all  such  trees  as  are 
grafled  by  orchardists,  the  cellular  tissue  is  found  alive 
only  in  the  medullary  rays  and  the  liber ;  it  is  therefore 
essential,  in  the  first  place,  that  those  parts,  both  in  tlie 
stock  and  the  scion,  should  be  placed  in  contact.  In 
regard  to  the  medullary  rays,  these  are  so  numerous  and 
so  closely  placed  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  a  portion 
of  one  stem  should  be  applied  to  another  without  the 
medullary  rays  of  both  touching  each  other  at  many 
points.  No  care,  therefore,  is  required  to  ensure  this, 
which  may  be  safely  left  to  chance.  But  in  regard  to 
the  liber,  as  this  is  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  in  both 
stock  and  scion,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  they  are 
both  placed  as  exactly  in  contact  ^vith  each  other  as 
possible,  so  that  the  line  of  separation  of  the  wood  and 
Itark  should,   in  both  stock  and  scion,  be  accurately 
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adjusted.  The  success  of  grafting  depends  very  much 
upon  attention  to  this.  But  there  are  other  reasons 
why  this  accuracy  in  adjusting  the  line  between  the 
bark  and  wood  of  the  stock  and  scion  is  so  important. 
It  is  at  that  part  that  the  roots  of  the  latter  pass  down- 
wards over  the  former ;  and  it  is  also  there  that  the 
substance  called  cambium^  which  serves  as  food  for  the 
young  descending  fibres,  is  secreted.  It  is  obvious, 
that  the  more  accurate  the  adjustment  of  the  line  separat- 
ing the  wood  from  the  bark,  the  more  ready  will  be  the 
transmission  of  young  fibres  from  the  one  to  the  other ; 
and  that  the  less  the  accuracy  that  may  be  observed  in 
this  respect,  the  greater  the  difficulty  of  such  transmis- 
sion will  be.  Provided  the  stock  and  scion  be  of  exactly 
the  same  size,  the  adjustment  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
accurate  in  the  most  unskilful  hands ;  it  is  in  the  more 
common  case  of  the  scion  being  much  smaller  than  the 
stock,  that  this  is  to  be  most  particularly  attended  to. 

Budding  differs  from  grafting  in  this,  that  a  portion 
of  a  stem  is  not  made  to  strike  root  on  another  stem, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  a  bud  deprived  of  all  trace  of 
the  woody  part  of  a  stem  is  introduced  beneath  the  bark 
of  the  stock,  and  there  induced  to  strike  root.  In  this 
operation  no  care  is  requisite  in  securing  the  exact  con- 
tact of  similar  parts,  and  a  free  channel  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  roots  of  the  bud  between  the  bark  and 
wood  of  the  stock ;  for,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
operation  of  budding,  this  must  of  necessity  be  ensured. 
TTie  bark  of  the  bud  readily  coheres  with  the  wood  of 
the  stock,  and  secures  the  bud  itself  against  all  accident 
or  injury.  But  if  precautions  of  the  same  nature  as  in 
grafting  are  not  requisite  in  budding,  others  are  of  no 
less  moment.  It  is  indispensable  that  the  bud  which  is 
employed  should  be  fully  formed,  or  what  gardeners  call 
ripe ;  if  it  is  imperfectly  formed,  or  unripe,  it  may  not 
be  capable  of  that  subsequent  elongation  upwards  and 
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downwards  upon  whicli  the  whole  success  of  the  prac- 
tice depends.  Secondly,  great  care  sliould  be  takeu,  in 
raising  the  bark  of  tlie  stock  for  the  insertion  of  the 
bud,  that  the  cambium  be  not  disturbed  or  injured. 
The  cambium  is  a  secretion  between  the  wood  and 
bark,  not  only  destined  to  support  the  descending  fibres 
of  the  buds,  but  also  to  generate  the  new  cellular  sub- 
stance within  which  the  descending  fibres  are  ilnally 
found  imbedded.  If,  in  the  preparation  of  the  bark  for 
receiving  the  bud,  this  carabiuni  be  injured  or  disturbed, 
it  becomes  mucli  less  capable  of  effecting  the  cohesion 
that  is  necessary,  than  if  uninjured.  In  budding,  there- 
fore, the  hark  should  be  c&rei'a\ly  lifted  up,  and  not  forced 
from  the  wood  with  a  bone  or  metal  blade,  as  is  usually 
the  case;  for  although  it  is  no  doubt  true,  that  an  opera- 
tion clumsily  perfonned  will  often  succeed,  yet  it  should 
be  remembered,  that  if  skilfully  managed  it  would  be 
attended  with  much  moie  perfect  success;  and  that  a 
habit  of  constantly  operating  with  delicacy  will  enable  a 
gardener  to  succeed  with  certainty  in  cases  in  which  a 
bungling  practitioner  would  be  sure  to  fail.  Little  do 
those  who  crush  with  rude  hands  the  tender  limbs  of 
plants,  reflect  how  delicate  is  that  organisation  upon 
which  the  life  of  their  victim  is  dependent. 

Transplanting^  is,  jierhaps,  tiiat  operation  in  which  the 
greatest  difficulty  is  genei-ally  found  to  exist,  and  in 
which  the  causes  of  success  or  failure  are  oflen  the  least 
understood.  Volumes  have  been  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject,  and  the  whole  range  of  vegetable  physiology  has 
been  called  in  aid  of  the  explanation  of  the  theory ; 
yet  I  am  much  mistaken  if  it  cannot  he  proved  to 
depend  exclusively  upon  the  two  following  circum- 
stances:  1.  The  preservation  of' the  spongioles  of  t]ie 
roots  ;  and,  si.  Tlte  prevention  of  excessive  evapora- 
tion. 

It  it  well  known  that  plants  leed  upon  fluid  contained 
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in  the  so3,  and  that  their  roots  are  the  mouths  through 
which  the  food  is  conveyed  into  their  body.  But  the 
absorption  of  fluid  does  not  take  place  either  by  all  the 
surface  of  their  roots,  nor  even  of  their  fibres,  but  only 
by  the  extremities  of  the  latter,  consisting  of  bundles 
of  vessels  surrounded  by  cellular  tissue  in  a  very  lax 
spongj  state,  whence  those  extremities  are  called  spon- 
gioles.  That  it  is  cmly  through  the  spongioles  that 
absorption  to  any  amount  takes  place,  is  easily  shown  by 
growing  a  plant  in  water  and  alternately  preventing 
the  action  of  the  spongioles,  when  languor  and  a  cessa^ 
tion  of  vital  action  comes  on,  and  preventing  the  action 
of  the  general  surface  of  the  roots,  leaving  the  spongioles 
at  liberty,  when  the  vital  enei^es  are  immediately 
renewed.  These  spongioles  are  exceedingly  delicate  in 
their  oi^anisation,  and  a  very  slight  d^ree  of  violence 
destroys  them.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  remove  the  soil 
from  the  roots  without  injuring  them  in  some  d^ree 
and  if  transplantation  is  effected  violently  or  carelessly, 
they  are  in  a  great  measure  destroyed.  In  proportion  to 
the  size  or  age  of  a  tree,  is  the  difficulty  of  preserving 
them  increased ;  and  hence  at  the  same  time  the  difficulty 
of  transplantation  is  augmented.  If,  by  any  method,  the 
spongioles  could  be  preserved  unharmed,  there  would 
be  no  reason  whatever  why  the  largest  forest  tree  should 
not  be  removed  as  easily  as  the  young  plants  in  a  nur* 
sery ;  but  their  preservation  in  such  cases  is  impossible, 
and  therefore  the  transplantation  of  trees  of  great  mag* 
nitude  cannot  be  effected.  It  is  because  of  the  security 
of  the  spongioles  from  injury  when  the  earth  is  undis- 
turbed, that  plants  reared  in  pots  are  transplanted  with 
so  much  more  success  than  if  taken  immediately  from 
the  soil.  Hence,  also,  when  earth  is  frozen  into  a  huge 
ball  around  the  root  of  a  plant,  transplantation  is  effected 
with  the  same  kind  of  certainty.  The  practice  of  cutting 
the  roots  of  large  trees  the  year  previous  to  removing 
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them  is  attended  with  success  for  a  similar  reason. 
Wherever  the  roots  are  cut  through,  the  new  fibres 
which  are  emitted,  provided  a  plant  is  in  health,  in  short 
tufts,  and  each  terminated  by  a  spoiigiole,  are  much 
more  efisily  taken  out  of  the  ground  without  injury  than 
if  they  were  longer  and  more  scattered  among  the  soil. 
When  destroyed,  the  spongioles  are  often  speedily  re- 
placed, particularly  in  orchard  trees,  provided  a  slight 
degree  of  growth  continues  to  be  maintained.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  trees  removed  in  October  succeed 
better  than  if  transplanted  at  any  other  time.  The  growth 
of  a  tree  at  that  season  is  not  quite  over ;  and  the  first 
impulse  of  nature,  when  the  tree  finds  itself  in  a  new 
situation,  is  to  create  new  mouths  by  which  to  feed  when 
the  season  for  growing  again  returns. 

Evaporation  takes  place  in  plants  to  an  inconceivable 
degree  in  certain  circumstances.  It  is  known  by  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Hales,  that  a  sunflower  plant  will 
lose  as  much  as  lib.  14oz.  by  perspiration  in  twelve 
hours ;  and  that  in  general,  "  in  equal  surfaces  and 
equal  times,  a  man  would  perspire  ^n,  the  plant  ^lz,  or 
as  50  ;  15  ;"  and  that  taking  all  things  into  account,  a 
sunflower  perspires  17  times  more  than  a  man.  The 
same  most  accurate  observer  found  that  a  cabbage  per- 
spired in  twelve  hours  1  lb,  9oz. ;  a  Paradise  Stock  in  a 
pot,  11  ounces  ;  and  a  Lemon  Plant,  8oz.  Guettard 
states  that  he  found  Cornus  Mascula  perspire  twice  its 
own  weight  in  a  day  ;  and  Mr.  Knight  has  remarked 
a  Vine  in  a  hot  day  losing  moisture  with  such  rapidity 
that  a  glass  placed  under  one  of  its  leaves  was  speedily 
covered  with  dew,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  perspiration 
was  running  off  the  glass.  In  damp  or  wet  weather 
this  evaporation  is  least ;  in  hot  dry  weather  it  is  great- 
est. This  loss  has  all  to  be  supplied  by  the  moisture 
introduced  into  the  system  by  the  spongioles  ;  and 
lience,  if  the  spongioles  are  destroyed,  and  evaporation 
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takes  place  before  they  can  be  replaced,  a  plant  must 
Decessarily  die.  This  is  the  reason  why  deciduous 
trees  cannot  be  transplanted  ^vhen  in  leaf;  it  is  im< 
possible  to  remove  them  without  injuring  their  spou- 
gioles  and  it  is  equally  impossible  to  hinder  the  evapo- 
ntion  by  their  leaves :  but  if  they  are  kept  in  pots,  it 
matters  not  at  what  season  their  removal  takes  place, 
because  as  their  spongioles  are  then  uninjured,  even 
excessive  evaporation  would  be  made  good  by  their 
action.  It  is  well  known  that  certain  evergreens,  such 
as  Hollies,  Laurels,  &c.  can  he  transplanted  in  almost  all 
months  ;  this  arises  from  their  perspiration  being  much 
less  copious  than  in  deciduous  trees,  wherefore  the  spon- 
gioles have  less  difficulty  in  supplying  the  loss  occa- 
sioned by  it ;  yet  even  evergreens  cannot  be  removed  in 
the  hottest  months  in  the  year,  because  then  the  action 
of  such  spongioles  as  may  be  saved  in  the  operation 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  waste  by  eva- 
poration. Plants  first  beginning  to  grow  in  the  spring, 
with  their  leaves  just  turning  green,  are  in  a  most  unfit 
state  to  remove ;  for,  when  transplanted,  their  roots  will 
not  have  time  to  form  a  sufficient  number  of  new 
spongioles  to  supply  the  loss  to  which  the  rapid  ])ers- 
pimtion  by  the  leaves  at  that  season  will  give  rise.  It  is 
upon  tliis  same  principle,  that  if  deciduous  plants  are 
taken  from  tiie  ground  in  the  summer,  they  are  put 
into  pots  and  placed  in  a  hot-bed  to  recover ;  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  heat,  but  because  the  atmosphere  of  a 
bot'bed  is  80  charged  with  humidity  that  perspiration 
cannot  go  on,  so  that  the  vital  energies  of  the  plant, 
instead  of  being  wasted  by  evaporation,  are  dii'ected  to 
the  formation  of  new  mouths  by  which  to  feed. 

Tills  is  hut  a  brief  outline  of  wliat  the  principles  are 
Dpon  which  the  common  operations  of  the  Fruit 
Garden  depend ;  yet  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  not  be 
ihout  its  use  in  calling  attention  to  the  rationalia  of 
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what  may  seem  extremely  simple  and  well-miderstood 
practices,  but  which  are  undoubtedly  neither  so  perfect, 
nor  generally  so  skilfully  performed,  as  to  be  incapable 
of  amendment. 
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FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


CHAP.  I. 


ALMONDS. 


This  description  of  fruit  being  little  known  in  Great 
Britain,  the  following  list  of  the  principal  varieties  cul- 
tivated in  France  is  taken  from  the  Transactions  of  the 
Horticultural  Society. 

1.  Amande  commune.  —  The  nuts  of  the  com- 
mon  almond  are  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter  long, 
with  a  hard  smooth  shell,  containing  a  kernel  of  little 
value  in  comparison  with  some  others.  It  is  the  most 
common  in  France,  and  the  young  plants  from  it  are 
used  for  stocks  to  bud  peaches  upon. 

2.  Amande  douce  a  Coque  dure.  —  The  nuts 
of  these  are  large,  fully  one  inch  and  a  half  long, 
smooth,  and  of  a  dull  colour :  the  shell  is  thick  and 
hard,  the  kernel  small,  and  not  high  flavoured. 

This  is  an  improved  variety  of  the  former,  and 
differs  from  it  only  in  having  larger  fruit.  It  is  a  pre- 
ferable sort  for  stocks,  and  used  by  the  more  careful  of 
their  gardeners. 
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3.  Amande  douce  a  Coque  tendre.  —  Much 
resembles  the  last  in  appearance  and  colour,  but  it  has 
a  tender  shell  j  one  side  is  usually  straight,  and  the 
other  rounded. 

This  sort  is  budded  upon  the  others,  and  is  grown 
in  gardens  to  produce  the  young  almonds,  which  in 
France  are  eaten  fresh  in  July,  the  kernel  being  sweet 
and  well  flavoured. 

4.  Amande  des  Dames This  is  eaten  dry,  and 

cultivated  ai^  an  article  of  commerce,  in  the  southern 
parts  of  France. 

The  nut  exceeds  an  inch  in  length,  is  of  an  oval 
shape,  and  thicker  in  proportion  than  the  others ;  the 
shell  being  light-coloured,  porous,  and  tender ;  the 
kernel  plump,  rich,  and  sweet. 

5.  Amande  Sultana. — This  resembles  the  amande 
des  dameSy  but  is  smaller. 

6.  Amande  Pistache.  —  Is  similar  to  the  last, 
but  still  smaller. 

The  two  last  varieties  are  peculiar  to  the  south  of 
France,  and  are  not  in  general  cultivation. 

7.  Amande  Princesse.  —  This  approaches  to  the 
dmande  des  dames  in  its  qualities  and  size,  but  has  a 
much  thinner  shell,  which  is  rough  externally,  appearing 
as  if  the  outer  part  were  removed. 

8.  Amande  Amere. —  Of  this,  which  is  the  bitter 
almond,  there  are  several  varieties,  differing  in  the  size 
of  their  nuts,  which  are  dark  coloured,  with  hard  shells, 
and  bitter  kernels. 

Propagation  and  Cidtivation. 

All  the  varieties  of  the  almond  in  this  country  may 
be  propagated  by  budding  them  upon  the  muscle  stocky 
m  the  same  manner  as  directed  for  peaches  and  nee- 
tarines. 
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Being  natives  of  Barbary,  their  cultivation  in  this 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  fruit,  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  successful,  unless  the  trees  arc  trained 
against  an  east  or  south-east  wall,  and  subjected  to  the 
same  management  as  the  peach.  This  may  be  done  by 
those  who  have  extent  of  wall  to  spare,  and  as  an  object 
of  curiosity. 

Almonds  obtained  in  this  way  may  be  preserved  in 
dry  sand  for  use ;  but  they  must  be  thoroughly  dried  on 
shelves,  or  boards,  in  an  airy  place,  before  they  arc  put 
up,  otherwise  they  will  get  mouldy. 

Those,  however,  who  require  almonds  for  the  dessert, 
will  find  it  far  more  to  their  advantage  to  purchase  the 
imported  fruit. 


CHAP.  II. 

APPLES. 

Sect.  I. — Summer.     Rounds  or  nearly  so. 

1.  BoRoviTSKY.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  94. ;  Pom. 
Mag.  t.  10. 

JFruit  middle-sized,  roundish,  and  rather  angular. 
Eye  seated  in  a  rather  large  cavity,  and  surrounded 
by  a  few  small  plaits.  Stalk  about  an  inch  long, 
inserted  in  a  deep  and  rather  wide  cavity.  Skin  pale 
green  on  the  shaded  side,  sometimes  broken  by  a  silvery 
appearance  of  the  epidermis ;  on  the  sunny  side,  striped 
with  crimson  red  on  a  ground  of  paler  red ;  rather  trans- 
par^it.  Flesh  white,  firm,  juicy,  with  a  sweet,  brisk, 
sub-acid,  very  pleasant  flavour. 

An  early  dessert  fruit,  ripe  the  middle  of  August. 
This  beautiful  apple  was  sent  from  the  Taurida  Gardens, 
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near  St.  Petersburgh,  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
London,  in  18S4. 

2.  Early  Julien.     Hort.  Trans.   Vol.  iv.  p.  216. 
jPrweY  middle-sized,  of  an  irregular  globular  form,  with 

several  ribs  or  angles  on  the  sides,  which  become  quite 
prominent  round  the  eye.  Skin  of  a  pale  yellow,  with- 
out any  mixture  of  colour.  Flesh  approaching  to  yel- 
low, firm  and  crisp,  with  a  pleasant  brisk  juice,  having 
much  the  highest  flavour  of  any  of  the  very  early  apples. 
A  Scotch  dessert  apple,  ripe  the  beginning  and  mid- 
dle of  August. 

3.  Irish  Peach  Apple.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  740. 
Pom.  Mag.  1. 100. 

Early  Crofton.  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  iii.  p.  321.  and 
453. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  depressed,  globular,  obtusely 
angular.  Eye  nearly  closed  by  the  segments  of  the 
calyx.  Stalk  short,  not  deeply  inserted.  Skin  marked 
with  brownish  red,  intermixed  with  some  streaks  of 
deeper  red  ;  the  shaded  side  yellowish  green,  sprinkled 
with  small  brown  dots.  Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy, 
rich,  and  very  highly  flavoured. 

A  dessert  apple,  ripe  in  August. 

4..Juneating.  Ray  (1688),  No.  1.  LangleyPom. 
t.  74.  f.  2. 

Fruit  small,  round,  somewhat  flattened  at  both  ends, 
about  one  inch  and  three  quarters  in  diameter,  and 
one  inch  and  a  half  deep.  Eye  small,  with  a  closed 
calyx  in  a  depressed  wrinkled  basin.  Stalk  slender, 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  small 
narrow  cavity.  Skin  pale  yellow,  with  a  slight  pale 
tinge  of  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  crisp,  but  soon 
becomes  mealy.      Juice  a  little  sugary,  with  a  slight 

perfume. 

Ripe  the  end  of  July  and  beginning  of  August. 
5.  Margaret.     Miller^  No.  2. 
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Magdalene.     Ray  ( 1 688  ),  No.  2. 

Fruit  below  the  middle  size,  two  inches  and  a  quar- 
ter  in  diameter,  and  two  inches  deep,  slightly  angular 
on  its  sides.  Ej/e  small,  with  a  closed  calyx,  placed 
in  a  narrow  basin,  surrounded  by  several  unequal  plaits. 
Stalk  short,  slender,  in  a  funnel-shaped  cavity,  even 
with  the  base.  Skin  pale  yellow,  with  numerous  small 
pearl-coloured  imbedded  specks,  and  slightly  tinged 
with  orange  on  the  sunny  side.  JFle/tk  white,  very  crisp 
and  tender.  Juice  plentiful,  saccharine,  and  highly 
perfumed. 

A  dessert  apple,  of  first-rate  excellence,  from  the 
middle  of  August  to  the  end. 

This  is  the  true  Margaret  apple  of  Miller,  and  has 
been  in  our  gardens  since  the  time  of  Ray,  in  1G88  ; 
but  it  is  not  the  Margaret  of  Forsyth,  and  of  many  col- 
lections of  the  present  day  (See  No.  13).  The  tree  is 
readily  known  from  every  other  variety  of  apple,  by  its 
upright  growth,  by  its  short  erect  branches,  and  by  the 
excessive  pubescence  of  its  leaves. 

6.  OsLiN.  Hort.  Sac.  Cat.  No.  5. ;  Pom.  Mag. 
t.  5. 

Oslin  Pippin.     Nicol  Ed.  4.  p.  iCyi. 

Oslin,  or  Arbroath  Pippin.  Forsyth.  Ed.  7-  p.  119- 

Oi^eline,  or  Orjeline.     lb.  Ed.  5.    p.  119. 

Fruit  roundish,  depressed,  without  angles.  Ei/e 
rather  prominent,  with  a  few  moderately  sized  plaits. 
Stalk  short,  thick,  not  deeply  inserted.  Skin  very  thick 
and  tough,  pale  bright  lemon  colour  when  fully  ripe, 
intermixed  with  a  little  bright  green,  and  sprinkled  with 
numerous  spots  of  the  same.  Flehk  inclining  to  yellow, 
firm,  crisp,  juicy,  very  rich,  and  highly  flavoured. 

Ripe  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  very  excellent. 
This  is  supposed  to  have  been  raised  at  Arbroath,  in 
Forfarshire ;  although  there  is  a  tradition  of  its  having 
been  brought  from  France  by  the  monks  of  the  abbey 
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of  Arbroath ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  foiind  at  the  present 
time  among  the  continental  writers. 

7.  Red  Astracan.  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  iv.  p.  522. 
Pom.  Mag.  t.  1'23. 

Fritit  rather  above  the  middle  size,  roundish,  slightly 
angular.  Eye  in  a  tolerably  deep  basin,  surrounded  by 
a  few  knobby  protuberances.  Stalk  short,  deeply  in- 
serted. Skm  greenish  yellow  in  the  shade,  deep  crimson 
on  the  exposed  side,  and  over  great  part  of  the  surface 
spotted  with  russet,  with  a  little  coarse  russet  surround- 
ing the  stalk.  Tlie  greatest  part  of  tlie  red  colour  is 
covered  with  a  delicate  white  bloom  like  that  of  a  plum, 
which  gives  it  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  peach. 
Flesh  white,  crisp.  Juice  abundant,  with  a  rich  sac- 
charine acid,  but  soon  becomes  mealy. 

Ripe  about  the  middle  of  August. 

This  vei'y  beautiful  apple  was  imported  from  Sweden, 
and  (irst  fruited  by  William  Atkinson,  Esq.  of  Grove 
End,  Paddington,  in  1816.  Fruit  of  it  was  exhibited 
at  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  1820. 

8.  Red    Quarenden.     Hooker  Pom.  Lond.  1. 13. 
Devonshire  Quarenden.      Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  822. 

Pom.  Mag.  t.  94-. 

Sack  apple,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  1012.  according  to 
the  Pom.  Mag. 

Fruit  below  the  middle  size,  oblate,  or  round,  and 
depressed,  the  outline  tolerably  regular.  Et/e  slightly 
or  not  at  all  depressed,  entirely  closed  by  the  long 
segments  of  the  calyx,  and  surrounded  by  little  knotty 
protuberances.  Stalk  thick,  rather  short,  deeply  inserted. 
Skin  of  an  uniibmi  deep  rich  crimson,  with  a  great 
many  green  dots  intermixed  ;  greenish  on  the  shaded 
aide.  Flesh  greenish  white ;  when  newly  gathered, 
crisp,  very  juicy,  mixed  with  a  most  agreeable  acid. 

Ripe  in  August,  and  will  keep  till  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember.   This  is  said  to  be  a  Devonshire  apple,  although 
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I  find  no  such  name  as  Quarenden  in  the  county.  It 
is  common  in  Somersetshire  and  Gloucestershire,  where 
it  is  Yerj  much  and  very  justly  esteemed. 

9-  Spring  Grove  Coolin.  Hart.  Trans.  Vol.  i. 
p.l97.t.ll. 

Fruit  o£  the  usual  codlin  shi^,  about  three  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  two  inches  and  three  quarr 
ters  de^,  slightly  angular  on  its  sides,  and  ti^)ering  to 
a  narrow  crown.  JE^e  closed  by  broad,  short  segments 
of  the  calyx,  slightly  sunk  in  a  narrow,  oblique,  plaited 
hollow.  Stalk  rather  short,  not  protruding  beyond  the 
base.  Skin  pale  greenish  yellow,  tinged  with  orange  on 
the  Bunny  side.  Flesh  greenish  yellow,  tender.  Juice 
saccharine,  with  a  mixture  of  acid,  and  a  very  slight  per** 
fume.  It  is  ready  for  tarts  in  July,  and  will  keep  tiU 
October  or  November. 

The  Spring  Grove  Codlin  was  first  brought  into 
notice  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London,  read  April  3.  1810. 

10.  Summer  Golden  Pippin.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No. 
393.  jPiwt.  Mag.  t.  50. 

Fruit  smally  roundish-oblong,  flattened  at  both  ends. 
Ejfe  in  a  wide,  shallow,  even  hollow.  StaUc  short,  in- 
serted in  a  middle-sized  cavity.  Skin  very  smooth  and 
shining ;  on  the  side  next  the  sun  bright  yellow,  tinged 
a  little  with  orange,  which  gradually  fades  away  on  the 
shaded  side  into  a  pale  lemon  colour,  and  marked 
throughout  with  pale  scattered  dots.  Hesh  whitish, 
firm,  very  juicy,  sweet  and  agreeable,  without  perfume. 

Ripe  the  end  of  August,  and  will  keep  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight. 

A  very  beautiful  and  excellent  little  dessert  apple. 

11.  White  Astracan.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  S3. 
Pom.  Mag.  t.  96. 

Glace  de  Zelande.      Horf.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  366.,  and 

of  foreign  gardens,  according  to  the  Pom.  Mag. 
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Transparent  dc  Moscovie.  lb.  according  to  the  Pcym. 
Mag.  and  the  Horf.  Cat. 

Pynis  Astracanica,  De  Cand.  Prod.  Vol.  ii.  p.  633. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  roundish,  angular  on  the  sides, 
and  ribbed  at  the  apex.  Et/e  depressed  in  a  small  hol- 
low. Sfxilk  thick,  and  very  short.  Skin  smooth,  with 
a  icw  faint  streaks  of  red  on  the  sunny  side,  and  covered 
with  a  white  bloom.  Flesh  snow-white,  often  ti-ans- 
parent  in  part,  tender,  juicy,  crisp,  very  pleasant  and 
delicate. 

Ripe  in  August,  and  will  keep  good  for  only  a  few 
days.  It  is  a  hardy  tree,  and  a  very  good  bearer.  It 
has  been  introduced  from  Russia,  where  it  is  said  to 
grow  wild  about  Astracan,  and  was  first  brought  into 
notice  by  William  Atkinson,  Esq.  of  Grove  End, 
Faddington. 

Sect.  II. —  Summer.     Conical  or  oblong. 

12.  Doctor  Helsham's  Pippin.  O.  Lind.  Cat, 
1815. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  more  long  than  broad,  eight  or 
nine  inches  in  circumference,  a  little  angular  on  the 
sides.  Eye  small,  in  a  rather  wide  and  oblique  basin. 
Stalk  Iiaif  an  inch  long,  deeply  inserted.  Skin  yel- 
lowish green,  with  several  reddish  spots ;  on  the  sunny 
side  of  a  fine  clear  red.  Flesh  white.  Juice  sweet, 
with  a  slight  aromatic  flavour. 

Ripe  in  August  and  beginning  of  September. 

The  branches  of  this  tree  droop  in  the  manner  of  a 
Jargonelle  Pear.  It  is  an  abundant  bearer,  and  deserves 
cultivation. 

The  original  tree,  which  is  a  large  one,  was  raised  by 
the  late  Dr.  Helsham,  and  is  now  growing  in  the  garden 
of  Mr.  Etheredge,  of  Stoke  Ferry,  in  Norfolk. 

13.  Early  Red  Maiigaret.  Uort.  Soc.Cat.  No. 
588.  Pom.  Mag.  t.  46. 
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Margaret  Apple.     Langley.  Pom.  Land.  t.  74.  f.  1. 

Red  Juneating.  1  According  to  Hort.  Sac.  Cat. 

Early  Striped  ditto.  J      No.  ;588. 

Early  Red  Juneating.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  504. 

Eve  Apple.  Of  the  Irish  Gardens^  according  to  the 
Hort.  Soc.  Cat. 

Margaretha  Apfel.       1  Of  the  Germans^  according 

Rother  Jacob's  Apfel.  J      to  the  Pom.  Mag. 

Fruit  below  the  middle  size,  roundish  oblong,  rather 
angular,  tapering  a  little  to  the  crown.  ICj/e  contracted, 
plaited.  Stalk  short,  thick.  Skin  greenish  yellow, 
richly  and  closely  streaked  with  deep  red.  Mesh  white, 
juicy,  breaking,  sub-acid,  very  rich  and  agreeable,  with- 
out any  perfume  or  spicy  flavour. 

Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  August. 

A  very  good  early  apple,  but  soon  grows  mealy. 

14.  Red  Calville. 

Calville  d'Ete.     Duhamel  1.  1. 1. 

Calville  Rouge  d'Ete.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  131. 

J<rt/tY middle-sized,  somewhat  cordate  or  conical,  hav- 
ing alternately  lai^  and  small  angles  terminating  in  the 
crown,  which  is  narrow  and  pointed :  about  one  inch  and 
three  quarters  in  diameter,  and  two  inches  deep.  Eye 
narrow,  prominent,  surrounded  by  large  plaits.  Stalk 
half  an  inch,  rather  stout,  inserted  in  a  regular  and 
rather  deep  cavity.  Skin  pale  red,  but  of  a  deep  colour, 
and  shaded  with  deeper  streaks  on  the  sunny  side. 
Flesh  white,  slightly  tinged  with  red  next  the  core. 
Juice  not  plentiful,  but  pretty  well  flavoured. 

Ripe  in  August  and  September. 

The  French  gardeners  pretend  to  distinguish  all  their 
Calvilles,  when  cut  transversely,  by  a  regular  five-angled 
cavity  at  the  core. 

15.  Revelstone  Pippin.  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  iv. 
p.  522. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  somewhat  angular  on  the  sides, 


the  angular  protuberances  uniting  round  the  eye  in  large 
knobs.  St^lk  short  and  thick,  inserted  in  a  very  regu- 
lar' ca^-ity.  Skin  greenish  yellow,  thickly  sprinkled 
with  yellow  russetty  spots,  and  nearly  covered  with  a 
bright  red.  Flesh  yellow,  firm.  Jtiice  not  plentiful, 
but  sweet,  and  of  a  very  good  flavour. 

Ripe  the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September, 
and  will  not  keep  long. 

This  is  one  of  the  sorts  usually  planted  against  walls 
in  tlie  Carse  of  Gowrie.  In  this  country  it  does  well  as 
an  open  standard,  and  is  an  abundant  bearer.  It« 
fruit  was  exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  Society,  Lon- 
don, in  1820. 

16.  SuGAH-LOAF  PippiN.  Hort.  Soc,  Cat,  No.  1078. 
Pom.  Mag.  t.  3. 

Dolgoi  Squoznoi.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  254-.,  ac- 
cording to  the  Pom.  Mag. 

Fruit  ovate  or  oblong,  generally  tapering  to  the  eye, 
which  is  much  hollowed,  with  a  few  slight  plaits.  Stalk 
about  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  deep,  regular  cavity. 
Skin  a  very  clear  light  yellow,  with  a  few  greenish  dots  ; 
yellow  on  the  sunny  side,  and  becoming  nearly  white 
when  fully  ripe.  Fksh  whitish,  firai,  crisp,  very  juicy, 
with  a  most  agreeable,  lively,  sweetish  sub-acid  ilavoui'. 

An  excellent  summer  apple,  ripe  the  beginning  of 
August,  but  if  kept  above  a  week  or  ten  days  it  becomes 
soil  and  mealy. 

This  appears  to  be  of  Russian  origin,  having  been 
sent  from  the  Taurida  Gardens,  at  St.  Petcrsburgb, 
to  the  Horticultural  Society,  London,  under  the  name 
of  Dolgoi  Squoznoi,  two  Russian  words  signifying 
dolgoi,  long,  and  squoznoi,  transparent. 

Sect.  111. — Autumnal.     Boimd,  or  nearly  so. 

17.  Bere  Court  Pippin.  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v. 
p.  400. 
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Fruit  about  the  middle  sice,  resembling  a  large  and 
well  formed  Nonesuchy  but  rather  less  flattened.  Stalk 
slender  and  deeply  inserted.  Skin  pale  yellow,  beauti- 
fully variegated  widi  broken  stripes  of  red.  Fle$h 
crisp,  Tery  juicy,  with  a  high  flavoured  acidity.  It  does 
not  keep  late,  but  is  a  most  valuable  apple  for  the 
kitchen  while  it  lasts. 

Raised  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Symonds  Breedon,  in  his 
garden  at  Bere  Court,  near  Pangboume,  in  Berkshire, 
and  eidiibited  at  the  Horticultural  Society,  London, 
October  \5.  1822. 

18.  Calville  Rouge  de  Micoud.  Hort.  Trans. 
VoL  V.  p.  242. 

FruU  of  the  first  crop,  depressed,  spherical,  nearly 
three  mcfaes  m  diameter,  and  about  two  inches  deep ; 
three,  or  more  frequently  four  slight  ridges  divide  it 
lengthways,  and  give  it  a  somewhat  square  outline. 
Stalk  moderately  Uiick,  rather  long,  placed  in  a  funnel- 
diaped  cavity.  Eye  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  hollow, 
scooped  out  like  a  funnel,  and  lai^er  than  that  in  which 
the  stalk  is  placed,  the  divisions  o(  the  calyx  remaining 
in  part  vdien  the  fruit  is  ripe.  Skin  of  a  very  deep, 
dull  red  on  the  side  next  the  sun,  but  less  intense  on 
the  shaded  side,  where  it  is  streaked  by  a  few  lines,  and 
spots  of  a  pale  red.  It  is  tough,  adhering  firmly  to  the 
flesh,  of  an  austere  taste.  Fleish  yellowish  white,  fine, 
breaking  with  a  crystalline  appearance,  juicy.  Juice 
sweetish  acid,  and  agreeably  perfumed. 

Its  maturity  commences  about  the  middle  of  July, 
and  continues,  with  little  interruption,  till  November. 
The  fruit  rf  April-flowering  ripen  mostly  in  August, 
and  are  usually  eaten  during  harvest.  Those  of  the 
second  flowering  succeed  the  first,  and  may  be  brought 
to  table  till  the  end  of  October ;  they  are  quite  as  good 
as  the  first,  but  are  not  bigger  than  a  hen's  egg.  The 
fruit  of  the  latter  flowerings  are  not  bigger  than  a  Pomme 


d'Api ;  nevertheless,  when  they  are  stopped  in  their 
gro^vth  by  the  frost,  they  may  be  placed  in  the  fruit- 
room,  where  they  ripen  very  well,  and  keep  till  Novem- 
ber. This  is  eaten  raw ;  but  if  roasted  it  acquires  a 
delicate  and  sweet  flavour,  and  it  is  also  very  agreeable 
when  stewed. 

Mons.  Andre  Thouin,  from  whom  the  above  is  taken, 
has  given  an  interesting  account  of  this  singular  apple. 
The  original  tree,  which  bears  three  thousand  apples  an- 
nually, is  growing  on  the  farm  of  the  Baroness  de 
Micoud,  which  lies  near  La  Charite  sur  Loire,  in  the 
department  of  the  NIevre.  The  first  flowering  takes 
place  in  April,  the  second  in  June ;  the  tree  then  ceases 
for  a  time  to  produce  flowers.  The  third  and  suc- 
ceeding flowerings  take  place  in  August,  September, 
October,  and  November,  when  they  are  stopped  by  the 
severity  of  the  frost.  It  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  the 
last  flowerings  are  much  less  abundant  than  the  two 
first,  and  the  fruit  which  they  produce  is  small,  and  im- 
perfectly ripened.  The  blossoms  are  produced  in  corymbs 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  flowers  in  the  first  season  of  blos- 
soming, but  only  from  five  to  nine  in  the  succeeding 
seasons.  Tlie  colour  of  the  corolla  is  white,  tinged  with 
rose-coloured  stains,  especially  on  the  edge  of  the  petals. 

Mons.  Thouin  very  justly  remarks,  "  that  the  dense, 
dark  green,  shining  foliage  during  three  fourths  of  the 
year,  enamelled  with  numerous  bunches  of  delicate  rose- 
coloured  blossoms,  and  scattered  over  with  fruit  of 
diversity  of  colour,  render  it  a  most  interesting  object  of 
cultivation,  especially  as  an  ornament  to  our  \a\vns  and 
shrubberies,  producing  an  effect  not  less  novel  than 
agreeable." 

19.  Christie's  Pippin.  Hort.  Soc.Cat.  No.  155. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  shaped  like  a  flattish  Nonesuch, 
about  two  inches  deep,  and  two  inches  aud  a  half  in 
diameter,   quite  round,   without  angles.      Ej/e  small, 
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closed  by  a  short  calyx,  moderately  sunk,  in  a  very  even 
circular  basin,  perfectly  free  from  plaits.  Stalk  short, 
slender,  rather  deeply  sunk,  not  protruding  beyond  the 
base.  Skin  pale  greenish  yellow,  becoming  bright  yel- 
low when  highly  ripened,  marbled  and  streaked  with 
red  on  the  sunny  side,  like  the  Nonesuch.  IHesh  pale 
yellowish  white,  tender.  Juice  rather  thin,  smart, 
slightly  saccharine,  and  of  a  very  pleasant  flavour.  A 
culinary  apple  in  October  and  November. 

This  apple  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  small 
Nonesuch,  from  which  it  has  probably  originated.  Its 
branches  are  spurred  in  the  same  manner,  and  it  bears 
equally  as  well  and  as  soon.  A  great  many  trees  of  it 
have  lately  been  planted  by  the  kitchen  gardeners  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London. 

20.  CoBHAM  Apple.     Hart.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  166.- 
Fruit  above  the  middle  size,  about  two  inches  and 

three'  quarters  deep,  and  three  inches  and  a  quarter  in 
diameter ;  somewhat  irregularly  round,  with  a  few  ob- 
tuse angles  reaching  to  the  crown,  which  is  rather  narrow 
and  depressed.  Et/e  small,  closed  by  the  segments  of  the 
calyx.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  slender,  rather  deeply 
inserted.  Skin  dull  yellowish  green,  dashed  on  the  sunny 
side  with  faint  red,  intermixed  with  light  russet.  Flesh 
crisp,  pale  yellow.    Juice  saccharine  and  aromatic. 

A  dessert  apple  from  Michaelmas  to  Christmas.  Cul- 
tivated in  Kent  under  this  name.  I  received  specimens 
of  this  apple  from  Mr.  Kirke  of  Brompton  in  1819. 

21.  Cole  Apple.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  190.  Pom. 
Mag.  1. 104. 

Scarlet  Perfume.      Of  some  collections. 

Fruit  above  the  middle  size,  about  three  inches  and 
a  quarter  in  diameter,  and  two  inches  and  a  quarter  deep, 
angular  in  a  slight  degree,  with  a  wide  eye,  mostly 
closed  by  the  segments  of  the  calyx.  Skin  deeply 
stained,  and  streidced  with  crimson,  slightly  russetted, 
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with  a  small  portion  of  it  showing  through.  Stalk 
woolly,  sometimes  inserted  heneath  a  deep  lip  protrud- 
ing into  the  cavity  of  tfie  base.  Ftesk  white,  firm, 
juicy,  sweet  mixed  with  acid,  little  perfumed,  very  rich 
and  agreeable. 

A  very  excellent  autumn  dessert  apple,  in  perfection 
about  the  end  of  August,  and  will  keep  sound  till 
Christmas.  It  is  a  healthy,  hardy  variety,  but  better 
adapted  for  dwarfs  than  for  standards. 

2^.  EiiPEiiott  Alexander.  Hort.  Trans,  Vol.  ii. 
p.  407.  t.28. 

Alexander,     Hori.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  6. 

Aporta.     According  to  the  Hori.  Cat. 

Fruit  very  large,  somewhat  cordate,  tapering  i'rom 
the  base,  which  is  broad,  to  the  crown,  where  it  is  small 
and  narrow.  Eye  large,  and  deeply  seated  in  a  per- 
fectly smooth  round  basin.  Stalk  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  long,  not  protruded  beyond  the  base.  Sk'tn 
greenish  yellow,  slightly  streaked  with  red,  but  on  the 
sunny  side  beautifully  marbled,  and  streaked  with  bright 
red  and  orange.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  crisp,  and  very 
tender.  Juice  sugary,  and  of  a  rich  aromatic  flavour. 
An  autumnal  dessert  apple  from  October  till  nearly 
Christmas.     An  excellent  and  valuable  fruit. 

Some  fruit  of  this  apple  were  imported  from  Riga  by 
the  late  Mr.  Lee,  in  January,  1817,  one  of  which  mea- 
sured five  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  four  inches 
deep,  sixteen  inches  in  circumference,  and  weighed 
nineteen  ounces.  From  this  fi'uit  the  drawing  ^ovc 
referred  to  in  the  Hort.  Trans,  was  taken. 

23.  Flower  of  Kent.  Hort,  Soc.  Cat.  No.  338. 

Fruit  rather  large,  somewhat  flat,  irregularly  ribbed 
on  its  sides.  Eye  small  and  contracted,  surrounded  by 
prominent  angles  extending  from  the  ribs.  Stalk  three 
quarters  of  au  inch  long,  lengthened  beyond  the  base. 
^Aindull  yellow  or  olive  on  the  shaded  side;  of  a  muddy 
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brown,  tinged  with  bright  red  streaks,  when  exposed 
to  the  sun.  Flesh  greenish  yellow,  with  a  pretty  good 
juice.  A  good  culinary  apple  from  Michaelmas  to 
Christmas. 

Specimens  of  this  apple  were  sent  me  from  Mr.  Kirke 
<^  Brompton. 

24.  Franklin's  Golden  Pippin.  Hort.  Soc.  CaL 
No.  383.  Pom.  Mag.  1. 137. 

Sudlow's  Fall  Pippin.  Hort.  Tram.  Vol.  iv.  p.  217. 
accordmg  to  the  Pom.  Mag. 

Fruit  middle  sized,  oval,  rather  broadest  at  the  base. 
Eye  slightly  sunk  in  an  even  hollow,  surrounded  by 
very  minute  plaits,  generally  closed  by  the  segments  of 
the  calyx.  Stalk  short,  slender,  in  a  deep  cavity.  Skin 
bright  deep  yellow,  somewhat  scabrous,  with  a  tinge  of 
green,  sprinkled  with  numerous  grey  and  dark-coloured 
specks  or  spots.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  crisp,  tender.  Juice 
rich,  of  a  poignant  aromatic  flavour.  A  most  excellent 
autumnal  dessert  apple,  from  Michaelmas  to  Christmas. 

This  appears  to  be  of  American  origin,  and  was  im- 
ported by  Mr.  Sudlow  from  the  United  States,  as 
appears  from  the  statement  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
HcHticultural  Society  above  alluded  to  in  1819-  Its 
introduction,  however,  was  previously  to  this,  and  can- 
not have  been  later  than  1805  or  1806. 

25.  Frank  Rambour.     Switzer. 
Rambour  Franc.     Duh.  Vol.  i.  28.  1. 10. 
Rambour  Gros.     Hort^  Soc.  Cat.  No.  844. 

Fruit  large,  of  a  flattish  and  somewhat  irregular 
figure,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  deep,  and  three 
inches  and  a  quarter  in  diameter.  Ej^e  rather  large, 
with  a  long  connivent  calyx,  deeply  sunk  in  an  irregu- 
larly angled  basin.  Stalk  short,  deeply  inserted.  Skin 
pale  yellow,  with  a  few  stains  of  red  on  the  sunny  side, 
and  a  little  russetty  in  the  cavity  round  the  stalk. 
Flesh  rather  soft,  with  a  slightly  acid  juice.  A  good 
culinary  apple  in  October  and  November. 


20.  Golden  Pippin.  i?«^(l688),  No. 9.  Pmn. 
Here/,  t.2. 

Pepin  d'Or.     Knoop,  Pom.  54.  t.  9. 

Fruit  small,  perfectly  round  in  its  outline,  without 
any  angles  on  its  sides,  generally  from  an  inch  and  a  half 
to  two  inches,  both  in  its  depth  and  diameter.  In  young 
and  vigorous  trees  its  size  will  be  more,  and  of  a  greater 
length  ;  but  on  old  trees,  which  are  in  liealth,  the  size 
will  be  less,  and  shorter  than  its  width.  Eijh  small,  m  an 
even  shallow  basin.  Stalk  one  inch  long,  slender.  Skin 
bright  yellow,  or  gold  colour,  interspersed  with  several 
grey  russetty  specks  on  the  sunny  side,  and  full  of  mi- 
nute, pearl-coloured,  imbedded  specks.  Flesh  pale 
bright  gold  colour,  crisp.  Juice  rich,  saccharine,  of 
the  most  delicious  flavour  of  any  apple  we  possess,  if  Ja 
high  perfection. 

The  Golden  Pippin,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and 
esteemed  apples  of  this  or  perhaps  any  other  country,  has 
been  considered  by  some  of  our  modem  writers  on 
pomology  to  be  in  a  state  of  decay,  its  fi'uit  of  inferior 
quality  in  comparison  to  that  of  former  times,  and  its 
existence  near  its  tennination.  I  cannot  for  a  moment 
agree  with  such  an  opinion,  because  we  have  facts 
annually  before  our  eyes  completely  at  variance  with 
such  an  assertion.  Any  person  visiting  Covent  Gai'den 
or  the  Borough  markets  during  the  fruit  season,  and 
indeed  any  other  large  market  in  the  southern  or  mid- 
land counties  of  England,  will  find  specimens  of  fruit 
as  perfect  and  as  tine  as  any  which  have  been  either 
figured  or  described  by  any  writer  whatever,  either  in 
this  or  any  other  country.  In  favourable  situations,  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  instead  of  the  trees  being  in 
a  state  of  rapid  decay,  they  may  be  found  of  unusually 
large  size,  perfectly  healthy,  and  their  crops  abundant ; 
the  fruit  perfect  in  form,  beautiful  in  colour,  and  excel- 
lent in  quality.     I  may  refer  to  a  tree  at  this  time 
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growing  in  a  garden  belonging  to  Miehael  Blaml,  Esq., 
in  the  city  of  Norwich,  as  one  example  out  of  the  many 
which  might  be  produced,  in  corroboration  of  what  I 
hare  stated. 

If  the  Golden  Pippin  be  planted  upon  a  good  soil  on 
a  dry  bottom,  and  in  a  warm  or  sheltered  situation,  well 
exposed  to  the  sun,  where  its  blossoms  are  secured  from 
cold  Uasts  in  the  spring,  and  where  it  can  ripen  its  wood 
perfectly,  it  will  be  found  hardy,  without  exhibiting 
those  alarming  signs  of  decay  which  have  been  held  out 
as  a  presage  of  its  speedy  death. 

Ripe  in  October,  and  will  keep  two  months,  or  till 
past  Christmas. 

27.  Hawthornden.  Hort.  Soc.Cat.  No.  440.  PovA. 
Mag.  t.34. 

White   Hawthornden.      NicoFs  Fr.   Oard.  p.  256. 
According  to  the  Pom.  Mag. 

Fruit  above  the  middle  size,  rather  irregularly  formed, 

generally  about  three  inches  in  diameter  in  one  direc- 

« tion,  and  three  inches  and  a  quarter  in  another.    When 

this  irregularity  happens,  for  it  is  not  always  the  case, 

it  arises  from  a  broad  protuberant  rib,  which  extends 

from  the  base  to  the  crown.     This  has  occasioned  the 

Hawthornden  to  be  represented  in  the  figure  quoted 

above  as  having  a  clefl  on  its  side  ;  but  neither  this  nor 

yet  any  other  apple  has  one  naturally.     Sutures,  or 

channels  in  fruit,  are  no  where  to  be  found,  except  in 

those  which  are  termed  drupaceous,  or  stone  fruit.    Its 

depth  is  from  two  inches  and  a  quarter  to  two  inches 

and  a  half.    Eye  rather  small,  with  a  converging  calyx, 

rather  deep,  and  surrounded  by  a  few  obtuse  plaits. 

Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  slender,  rather  deeply  inserted. 

Skin  very  smooth,  white,  of  a  very  pale  greenish  yellow, 

sometimes  a  little  tinged  with  a  blush  on  the  sunny  side 

towards  the  base.     Mesh  white.    Juice  plentiful,  and 

well  flavoured. 
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An  excellent  culinary  fruit  from  Michaelmas  to 
Christmas.  This  is  a  very  valuable  apple,  and  a  most 
excellent  bearer.  The  extreme  buds  are  mostly  blossom 
buds,  which  occasion  the  branches  to  become  pendulous 
when  the  fruit  is  fully  grown.  It  is  said  to  have  origin- 
ated at  Hawthomden,  near  Edinburgh,  where  Drum- 
jQond.Ahe  poet  was  bom. 
,.28.  Hoary  Morning.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  455. 
I^fmi.  Mag.  t.  53. 

,i,*Dainty  apple.    Hart.  Sac.  Cat.  No.  234.,  according 
to  the  Pom.  Mag. 

.  JF>^i^  rather  lai^e,  round,  depressed,  angular,  with 
a  very  small  close-plaited  eye.  Stalk  generally  rather 
short,  in  a  wide  cavity.  Skin  covered  with  a  fine  bloom, 
with  biroad,  broken,  irregular  stripes  of  red  next  the  sun, 
and  paler  .and  more  distant  marking  of  the  same  kind 
in  the  shade.  Flesh  firm,  yellowish  white,  occasionally 
tinged  with  pink  next  the  skin,  with  a  rich  and  brisk 
flavour. 

A  culinary,  apple  from  Michaelmas  till  Christmas. 
A  very  ba^^dsome  and  useful  kind,  supposed  to  have 
h^  its  origin  in  Somersetshire,  from  whence  specimens 
^ere  first  commuiucated  to  the  Horticultural  Society 
by  Charles  Worthington,  Esq.  several  years  s^o. 
v\>29.  Hughes's  Golden  Pippin.  Hooker^  Pani. 
Land.  t.  26.     Pom.  Mag.  t.  132. 

Hughes's  New   Golden  Pippin.     Forsytli^  p.  108. 

Fruit  below  the  middle  size,  round,  slightly  flattened 
at  the  eye  and  stalk.  Eye  large,  open,  sometimes 
almost:  level  with  the  top,  but  generally  in  a  shallow 
depression,  surrounded  by  a  few  plaits.  Stalk  short, 
thick,  interted  in  a  very  slight  cavity,  or  firequently  not 
at  all  i^unk,  but  forming  a  knob  projecting  on  the  base  of 
the  fhiit.  Skin  yellow,  thickly  set  with  green  spots 
and  small  ruseetty  specks,  and  tinged  with  green  around 
the  stalk.  .  FLbsIi  yellowish,  firm,  juicy,  with  a  rich, 
.agrreeable,  sharp  flavour. 
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A  very  neat  and  most  excellent  dessert  apple,  from 
October  till  January. 

30.  Kerry  Pippin.     Hooker^  Pom.  Land.  t.  20. 
Kerry  Pippin.     Pom.  Mag.  t.  IO7.     Hort.  TVaiu. 

Vol.  iii.  p.  454. 

Pruit  middle  sized,  oval,  flattened  at  the  eye,  round 
which  are  small  regular  plaits.  Stalk  short,  sometimes 
thickened  and  fleshy,  inserted  in  a  contracted  cavity, 
with  a  projection  of  the  fruit  on  one  side ;  one  or  more 
sharp  ridges  or  lines  are  almost  always  distinguishable 
from  the  eye  to  the  stalk.  Skin  pale  straw  colour, 
mixed  with  a  deeper  yellow,  streaked  and  marbled  with 
red,  highly  polished.  Mesh  yellow,  crisp,  tender,  juicy, 
sugary,  and  high  flavoured. 

An  excellent  dessert  apple  from  September  till  No- 
vember. This  has  been  long  known  in  the  county 
of  Kerry,  in  Ireland,  where  it  is  esteemed  one  of 
their  best  dessert  apples.  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Kilkenny, 
describes  the  tree  as  broom-headed  :  the  young  shoots 
erect,  of  a  greenish  brown,  full  of  spurs,  downy  at  the 
extremities.  In  this  country  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
very  plentiful  bearer  ;  but  it  is  very  deserving  of  cul- 
tivation, and  succeeds  best  grafted  on  theZ>af/Cf/i  stock, 
and  trained  in  the  garden  as  an  espalier. 

31.  Kirke's  Golden  Pippin.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat. 
No.  386. 

Fruit  small,  formed  with  the  most  perfect  n^larity 
of  outline,  a  little  more  long  than  broad.  Crotrn 
quite  flat.  Et/e  large,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  fruit,  but  very  shallow,  surrounded  by  a  fine  thin 
russet.  Skin  pale  green  on  the  shaded  side ;  on  that 
exposed  to  the  sun,  of  a  very  pure,  clear  yellow,  free 
from  specks.  PTesh  pale  greenish  yellow,  Arm,  crisp. 
Juice  abundant,  saccharine,  and  highly  flavoured.  A 
dessert  apple  from  Michaelmas  to  Christmas. 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  little  fruit,  raised  a  few  years 

c  2 
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ago  frora  a  seed  of  the  old  Golden  Pippin  by  Mr.  Kirke, 
in  his  uurseiy  at  Old  Brompton,  near  London,  and  is 
highly  deserving  of  cultivation.  Like  all  other  Golden 
Pippins,  it  is  too  tender  for  an  orchard  tree  in  cold 
situations.  It  succeeds  best  when  grafted  upon  the 
Doucin  stock  and  planted  in  the  garden. 

32.  Nonesuch.     Hort.  .Soc.  Cat.  No.  G77- 
Nonsuch.    Forsyth  Ed.  3.  121. 
Langton  Nonesuch,     ffanburi/. 

Fruit  middle  sized,  of  a,  very  regular  round  figure, 
and  free  from  angles  on  its  sides,  about  two  inches  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  and  two  inches  and  a  quarter  deep. 
Eye  small,  with  a  short,  closed  calyx,  in  a  very  regular, 
rather  shallow,  saucer-shaped  basin,  without  plaits. 
Stnlk  short,  slender,  inserted  in  a  shallow  cavity, 
seldom  projecting  beyond  the  base.  Skin  pale  yellow, 
spotted  and  marbled  with  orange,  with  numerous  broken 
stripes  and  patches  of  brick-red  on  the  sunny  side.  Mesh 
white,  soft,  aud  tender,  Juive  plentiful,  a  little  sac- 
chat^ine,  and  slightly  perfumed.  A  handsome  dessert 
apple  from  Michaelmas  till  nearly  Clunstmas.  Ray  has 
a.  No7isuch  Apple,  in  l(i68;  but,  as  he  has  placed  it 
among  his  winter  or  keeping  apples,  it  is  not  certain 
whether  that  is  the  same  as  this. 

33.  Oake's  Apple.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  698. 
Fruit  middle-sized,  round,  a  little  irregular  in  its 

outline,  having  two  or  three  obtuse  ribs  swelling  and 
lengthening  one  of  its  sides  more  than  the  other,  about 
three  inches  in  diameter,  and  two  inches  and  a  quarter 
deep.  Eye  small,  nearly  closed  by  the  short  segments  of 
the  calyx,  rather  deeply  sunk  in  an  irregular,  uneven 
bason.  Stalk  very  short,  thick,  wholly  inserted  within 
the  base  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Skin  thick,  pale  green, 
with  several  imbedded  white  dots,  and  slightly  marked 
with  many  short,  broken  streaks  of  pale  brown,  with 
russetty  specks  on  the  sunny  side,  particularly  in  the 
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crown  and  round  the  eye.  Flesh  rather  soft,  greenish 
white,  with  a  slightly  saccharine  juice,  but  not  much 
flarour. 

A  culinary  apple  in  November  and  December,  de- 
scribed from  a  fruit  grown  in  the  Horticultural  garden 
at  Chiswick  in  1830. 

34.  Padley's  Pippin.  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  iii.  p.  69. 
Hart.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  720.    Porn.  Mag.  1. 151. 

fruit  rather  small,  and  somewhat  flat,  one  inch  and 
ahalf  deep,  and  two  inches  in  diameter.  Ej/e  small,  with 
a  yery  small  closed  calyx,  placed  in  a  shallow  and  rather 
angular  basin.  Stalk  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  very 
slender,  one  half  projecting  beyond  the  base  of  the  fruit. 
Skin  pale,  dull  yellow,  very  much  covered  with  a  rough 
grey  russet,  and  a  little  tinged  with  orange  on  the 
sunny  side.  FJesh  greenish  yellowish,  crisp.  Juice  sac- 
charine, with  a  very  pleasant,  aromatic  flavour.  A  very 
neat  and  excellent  dessert  apple  in  November  and  De* 
cember.  Raised  about  twenty  years  ago  by  the  late 
Mr.  William  Padley,  gardener  to  His  Majesty,  at 
Hampton  Court,  and  first  propagated  by  Mr.  Ronalds 
of  Brentford. 
35.  Philadelphia  Pippin.  G.  Lind.  Cat.  1815. 
Ditchingham  Pippin.  ib. 

Fruit  rather  above  the  middle  size,  round,  but  some- 
what flat  at  the  crown.  Eye  small.  Stalk  half  an  inch 
long,  inserted  in  a  rather  deeply  hollowed  base.  Skin 
yellowish  grey,  with  a  faint  blush  on  the  sunny  side. 
Flesh  white.     Juice  brisk  and  well  flavoured. 

A  culinary  apple  from  Michaelmas  to  Christmas. 
An  American  apple,  brought  into  this  country  about 
seventy  years  ago.  Four  of  these  trees  are  now  growing 
in  the  gardens  of  J.  J.  Bedingfcld,  Esq.  at  Ditchingham 
Hall,  m  Norfolk.  They  grow  to  a  lai^e  size,  are  very 
hardy,  and  great  bearers.  The  fruit  are,  for  the  most 
part,  produced  singly  on  the  branches  :  they  are,  in 
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consequence,  always  more  perfectly  formed  than  those 
growing  in  clusters. 

36.  PoMME  DE  Neige.     HoH.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  6'26. 
Faineuse.     Forsyth,  Ed.  3.  No.  44. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  round,  not  much  unlike  the  shape 
of  a  Nonesuch  j  about  two  inches  and  a  quarter  deep, 
and  two  inches  and  three  quarters  in  diameter.  Et/e 
smalt,  nearly  closed,  in  a  shallow  depression,  surrounded 
by  a  few  wrinkled  plaits.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  very 
slender,  sunk  in  a  funnel-shaped  cavity,  and  protruding 
but  little  beyond  the  base.  Skin  pale  green,  ting;ed 
witli  pale  red,  and  marked  with  short  streaks  of  a  darker 
colour  ;  on  the  sunny  side,  of  a  still  deeper  red.  Flesli 
very  tender,  snow-white,  juice  sugary,  with  a  slight 
musky  perfume. 

A  dessert  apple  in  October  and  November.  This 
beautiful  and  singular  apple,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  For- 
Byth,  was  introduced  from  Canada  by  Mr.  Barclay  of 
Brompton.  It  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  a  village 
where  it  is  cultivated. 

37.  Potter's  large  Api-le.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No. 
805. 

Fruit  one  of  the  largest  size,  generally  eleven  or 
twelve  inches  in  circumference,  irregularly  formed,  with 
large  obtuse  angles  on  the  sides.  Ei/e  wide,  deep,  sur- 
rounded with  large  plaits,  the  alternate  ones  being  much 
the  most  prominent.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a 
deep  cavity.  Skin  pale  green,  thinly  sprinkled  with  grey 
specks,  and  tinged  with  faint  red  near  the  base  on  the 
sunny  side.  Flesh  white.  Juice  not  plentiful,  sub- 
acid. 

A  culinary  apple  from  Michaelmas  to  Christmas ; 
raised  it  is  said  by  a  Mr.  Potter  of  Chelsea.  A  trans- 
verse section  of  it,  when  cut  open,  exhibits  a  large,  tive- 
angled  cavity. 
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38,  Red  Ingestrie.  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  i.  p.  227. 
Hart.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  181.     Pom.  Mag-,  t.  ly. 

I^niil  roundish,  oblong,  about  the  size  of  a  Urge 
Golden  Pippin,  with  a  small  calyx,  and  hollow  open 
eye,  wholly  destitute  of  angles.  Sta/k  short,  slender. 
Skin  bright  yellow,  deeply  tinged  with  red  on  the  tfunny 
»de,  with  many  indistinct  white  spots.  Flesh  yellowish, 
firm,  juicy,  and  rich,  nearly  as  highly  flavoured  as  that 
of  the  Golden  Pippin. 

An  excellent  and  beautiful  dessert  apple,  ripening  the 
end  of  October,  but  not  in  perfection  after  having  been 
gathered  a  few  weeks. 

This  and  the  yellow  Ingestrie  sprang  from  two  seeds 
taken  from  the  same  cell  of  an  Orange  Pippin,  which 
had  been  impregnate<l  with  the  pollen  of  the  Old  Golden 
Pippin.  They  were  raised  by  T.  A,  Knight,  Esq. 
about  1800,  and  planted  at  Wormsley  Grange,  in  Here* 
fordshire.  Their  name  is  derived  from  the  scat  of  the 
Earl  Talbot,  in  Staffordshire.  '^Fhey  were  first  noticed 
in  the  Hort.  Trans,  in  March,  1811. 

59.  Scarlet CiiOFTOx.  Hort.  Trann.  Vol.iii.  p.  i,')^. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  flattish,  about  two  inches  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  and  two  deep,  somewhat  angular 
on  the  sides.  Eife  wide,  but  shallow.  Stalk  short, 
sometimes  bent.  Skin  yellowish  russet,  of  a  bright 
red  intermixed  with  russet  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh 
firm,  crisp,  never  Ixjcoming  mealy.  Juice  plentiful,  of 
a  rich  saccharine  flavour.  An  Irish  dessert  apple,  ripen- 
ing in  October,  and  continuing  till  Christmas. 

40.  Striped  Holland  Pippin.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No. 
1075. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  of  a  very  regular  figure,  nearly  as 
broad  as  it  is  wide,  with  five  obscure  angles,  extending 
from  the  sides  into  the  crown.  Eye  small.  Stalk 
short  in  a  shallow  base.  Skin  yellow,  with  numerous 
green  specks  imbedded,  tihgod  with  orange,  and  streaked 
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with  bright  crimson  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  white. 
Juice  not  plentiful,  subacid. 

A  culinary  fruit  from  October  to  December.  This, 
like  many  other  Dutch  apples,  hag  a  thick  skin.  Its 
chief  merits  are  on  the  outside. 

41.  Summer  Broadek,  of  (he  Norwich  Gardens. 

Summer  Colman.  Q.Lind.Planqfan  Orchard,179G' 

Fruit  above  the  middle  size,  about  two  inches  and 
three  quarters  in  diameter,  and  two  inches  and  a  quarter 
deep,  slightly  angular  on  the  sides.  F;i/e  small,  with  a 
closed  calyx,  in  a  rather  narrow  basin,  surrounded  by 
some  angular  plaits.  Sffrlk  short,  slender,  deeply  in- 
serted, not  protruding  beyond  the  base.  -SfoH.  dull 
yellowish  green,  tinged  on  the  sunny  side  with  pale 
dull  brown.  Flesh  greenish  white,  not  crisp.  Juice 
subacid,  with  a  pretty  good  flavour. 

A  culinary  apple  in  October  and  November.  This 
is  an  useful  Noriblk  apple,  and  known  in  the  markets 
by  the  above  name.  The  trees  are  rather  small  growers, 
but  great  bearers. 

4-2.  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling.  Horf.  Trans. 
Vol.  V.  p.  2C9. 

Fruit  resembling  a  Golden  Pippin,  but  much  larger, 
nearly  globular,  some  tapering  a  little  towards  the  crown. 
Fife  large  and  open,  seated  in  an  even  shallow  basin. 
Stalk  short,  deeply  inserted.  Skin  pale  yellow,  be- 
coming dcc|}er  as  the  fruit  ripens,  sometimes  with  a 
tinge  of  dull  scarlet  next  the  sun  ;  the  whole  surface  is 
speckled  with  minute  greenish  s^iots,  and  a  patch  of 
coarse  russet  always  surrounds  the  stalk.  Flesh  yel- 
lowish, soil,  juicy,  and  very  sweet ;  it  melts  perfectly 
in  baking,  taking  a  clear  pale  amber  colour,  and  retaining 
a  high  flavour. 

A  dessert  and  cidinary  apple  from  October  till 
January.  Raised  from  a  seed  of  tlie  Golden  Noble, 
by  Mr.  John  Barnard  of  Walthain  Abbey,   in   Essex, 
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about  1810.      It  b^;aii  bearing  in  181 9)  and  its  fruit 
was  exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  Society  in  1821. 

43.  WoRMSLEY  Pippin,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  1183. 
Pom.  Mag.  t.  80. 

Knight's  Codlin,  of  same  collections^  according  to  the 
Pom.  Mag. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  globular,  slightly  angular.  Eye 
deeply  sunk,  surrounded  by  small  plaits.  Stalk  about 
an  inch  long,  deeply  inserted.  Skin  pale  green  on  the 
shaded  side,  brown  next  the  sun.  Fiesh  white,  firm, 
crisp,  juicy,  with  a  lively  sugared  juice. 

Aipens  the  beginning  of  September,  and  remains  in 
perfection  till  the  end  of  October.  This  is  an  excellent 
autumnal  fruit,  bearing  well,  and  having  a  firm  high- 
flavoured  flesh,  resembling  in  quality  that  of  the  New- 
town Pippin.  It  derives  its  name  from  Womisley 
Grange,  a  country  seat  where  Mr.  Knight  formerly 
resided.  The  first  account  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Horticultund  Transactions,  communicated  by  Mr. 
Knight,  in  March,  181 1. 

44.  Wyken  Pippin.     Loud^  Gard.  Mag. 

Fruit  rather  below  the  middle  size,  round,  somewhat 
flattened  both  at  the  base  and  the  crown,  about  two 
inches  deep,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter. 
Fiye  rather  small,  open,  naked,  with  but  little  of  the 
remaining  calyx,  placed  in  a  shallow,  regularly  formed 
basin.  StcUk  short,  not  deeply  inserted.  Skin  yel- 
lowish grera,  interspersed  with  several  small  grey  specks, 
and  a  little  tinged  with  pale  dull  brown  on  the  sunny 
side.  Flesh  greenish  yellow,  firm,  crisp.  Juice  su- 
gary, with  a  little  musky  perfume.  A  very  neat  dessert 
apple  from  October  to  December.  The  original  tree,  a 
very  old  one,  or  the  trunk  of  it,  with  a  strong  sucker 
from  its  root,  was  growing  in  May,  1827)  ^t  its  native 
place,  Wjfken^  two  miles  from  Coventry.  The  seed,  it 
is  said,  was  pbnted  by  a  Lord  Craveni  who  brought  it 


from  a  f'niit  lie  had  eaten  on  his  travels  from  France  to 
Holland.  AH  the  cottagers  round  Wyken  have  from 
two  to  twelve  trees  each  of  this  apple  in  their  gardens, 
and  it  is  a  great  favouiite  throughout  the  whole  county 
of  Warwick. 

45.  Yellow  Ingestrie.  HoH.  Trans.  Vol.  i.  p.927. 
Hort.  Soi\  Cat.  No.  48^. 

Fruit  small,  shaped  much  like  the  Old  Golden  Pip- 
pin. Eye  very  small,  flat.  Staik  half  au  inch,  rather 
deeply  inserted,  just  protruding  beyoni!  the  base.  iSkin 
bright  gold,  with  a  few  pearly  specks  imbedded.  Flesh 
yellowish  white,  very  tender  and  delicate.  Juice  plenti- 
ful, rich,  and  liighly  flavoured.  A  beautiful  little  dessert 
apple  in  October  and  November.  Raised  by  Mr.  Knight, 
of  Downton  Castle.    Sen  Red  Ingestbie,  No.  38. 

Sect.  IV.  —  Autumnal.     Conical,  or  oblo/tg. 

40.  Alkkiston.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  7- 

Fruit  large,  oblong,  broad  towards  the  base,  and  nar- 
rowed to  the  crowii,  broadly  and  irregularly  ribbed  on  its 
sides,  one  of  the  angles  generally  being  considerably  more 
swelled  than  the  rest ;  about  three  inches  and  a  half 
di'op,  and  the  same  in  diameter.  Fi/e  open,  rather 
deeply  sunk,  in  an  uneven  hollow  surrounded  by  uneven 
plaits.  Sialk  short,  deeply  inserted  in  an  irregularly 
deep  cavity.  Skin  pale  green,  becoming  yellow,  tinged 
with  orange  where  exposed  to  the  sun,  slightly  marked 
with  thm  russet.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  very  crisp  and 
tender.  Juice  plentiful,  saccharine,  combined  with  a 
smart  brisk  acid. 

A  very  fine  and  excellent  culinary  apple  in  October 
and  till  Christmas. 

Described  from  a  very  fine  specimen  grown  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Giirdeii,  at  Chiswick,  in  18.W. 
This  has  sometimes  been  called  the  Newtown  Pippini 
but  from  which  it  diffei-s  very  materially. 
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47.  Beauty  of  Kent.     Hart.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  48. 
Beauty  of  Kent.     Farsythy  Ed.  3.  No.  4. 

Fruit  pretty  lai^e,  three  inches  and  a  quarter  deep, 
and  three  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  somewhat  irregu- 
larly formed,  with  slightly  prominent  unequal  angles, 
terminating  in  the  crown,  which  is  rather  contracted. 
Eye  small,  closed  by  a  short  calyx,  a  little  depressed,  in 
a  narrow  angular  basin.  .  Stalk  short,  slender,  rather 
deeply  inserted  in  a  funnel-shaped  cavity.  Skin  a  very 
clear  yellowish  green,  mottled  with  dull  red;  but  on  the 
sunny  side  of  a  bright  red,  mottled  and  streaked  with 
yellow,  intermixed  with  russet  round  the  base.  Fle.sh 
firm,  yellowish  white,  crisp,  and  tender.  Juice  abun- 
dant, and  pleasantly  acid. 

An  autumnal  dessert  apple,  from  Michaelmas  to 
Christmas. 

This  is  a  very  handsome  apple ;  and,  although  not 
distinguished  by  any  peculiar  richness  of  flavour,  it  cer- 
tainly must  be  reckoned  a  very  excellent  fruit. 

48.  Cray  Pippin.     Hort.  Tran^.  Vol.  v.   p.  401. 
Fruit  rather  below  the  middle  size,  conical,  rather 

angular.  Eye  small  and  close,  in  an  even  and  well 
formed  hollow.  Stalk  short,  deeply  inserted.  Skin  a 
delicate  straw  colour,  with  a  very  slight  blush  of  red  on 
the  sunny  side.  Flesh  yellow,  crisp.  Juice  not  abun- 
dant, but  sweet  and  highly  flavoured. 

A  very  excellent  dessert  apple,  in  perfection  in  Octo- 
ber and  November.  Raised  by  Richard  Waring,  Esq. 
in  his  garden  at  Saint  Mary's  Cray,  Kent,  and  exhibited 
at  the  Horticultural  Society,  October  15. 18^2. 

49.  Dowell's  Pippin.  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  208. 
Fruity  in  size  and  fonn,  somewhat  resembling  the  Rib- 

ston  Pippin ;  but  more  pointed  at  the  crown,  and  the 
eye  sunk  in  a  more  confined  and  a  deeper  cavity.  Stalk 
short,  deeply  inserted.  Skin  green,  nearly  covered 
with  a  clear  thin  russet,  slightly  tinged  with  brownish 


red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  ratlier  finer  than  tliat  of 
the  Ribston  Pippin,  but  in  colour  and  flavour  closely 
resembling  it. 

An  excellent  dessert  apple  from  October  to  Christ- 
maa. 

Raised  from  a  seed  of  the  Ribston  Pippin,  in  the 
garden  of  Stephen  Dowell,  Esq.  at  Braygrove,  in  Berk- 
shire, and  exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  Society,  Oc- 
tober 15.  IS'^l. 

50.  DowNTON  Pippin.  Pom.  Hereford,  t.  9-  Poira^ 
Mag.  t.  113. 

Elton  Pippin.  Of  Forstjth,  p.  135.,  according  to- 
the  Pom.  Mag. 

Elton  Goldon  Pippin,      ~i  of  different    CollectinnSf 

Knight's  Pippin,  I      according  to  the  Pom.. 

Knight's  Golden  Pippin,  J       Mag. 

Fruit  rather  larger  than  a  Golden  Pippin,  cylin- 
drical, flat  at  the  ends.  Eye  large,  open,  level  with  the 
top.  SfMk  short,  not  deeply  inserted.  Skin  nearly 
smooth,  yellow,  sprinkled  with  numerous  indistinct 
specks.  Flesh  yellowish,  crisp,  with  a  brisk,  rich,  sub- 
acid juice. 

Ripe  in  October  and  November,  and  will  keep  till 
Christmas.  Raised  by  Mr.  Knight  from  the  seed  of 
the  Orange  Pippin,  and  the  pollen  of  the  Golden  Pippin. 

The  Downton  Pippin  is  a  most  abundant  bearer, 
extremely  well  adapted  for  the  market,  and  an  excellent 
apple  for  eider. 

51.  Duke  of  Beaufort's  Pippin.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat. 
No.  '284. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  of  an  angular  shape,  having  five 
very  prominent  ribs,  with  small  intermediate  ones  ex- 
tending from  the  base  to  the  crown.  E^e  very  deeply 
sunk.  Stalk  but  little  protruded  beyond  the  base, 
which  is  as  deep  as  the  eye.  Skin  dark  green,  with 
numerous  small  dark  specks  intennixcd  ;  on  the  sunny 
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side  softly  streaked  with  a  clear  pale  red,  which  extends 
only  between  the  two  widest  ribs.  Flesh  pale  greenish 
white,  crisp,  and  tender.  Juice  abundant,  subacid,  but 
pleasant. 

A  very  good  culinary  apple  from  Michaelmas  to 
Christmas. 

52.  Dutch  Codlin.     Hart.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  175. 

French  Codlin.     Farsythj  Ed.  3.  No.  50. 

Glory  of  the  West.      Ofsatne  Nurseries. 

Fruit  very  large,  of  an  oblong  figure,  with  five  ribs 
extending  from  the  base  to  the  crown  ;  the  three  upper 
ones  being  the  broadest,  and  the  two  lower  ones  the 
shortest  and  most  acute,  in  the  manner  of  the  Catshead. 
Eye  small  and  deep.  St(Uk  short  and  thick.  Skin 
yellow,  but,  when  fully  ripe,  of  an  orange  colour  on  the 
sunny  side.  Flesh  white,  rather  dry.  Juice  a  little 
sugary,  or  subacid. 

A  culinary  apple  from  Michaelmas  to  Christmas. 

This  apple  is  known  in  Gloucestershire,  Somersetshire, 
and  some  other  western  counties,  by  the  name  of  Glory 
of  the  West.  The  tree  is  not  a  large  grower,  although 
the  wood  is  remarkably  strong. 

5S.  English  Codlin.  Langley.  Pam.  Land.  t.  74. 
IS. 

Codling.     Ray  (1688),  No.  19. 

The  English  Codlin  is  too  weU  known  in  every  part 
of  England  to  require  any  description  of  it  here.  It  is 
noticed  only  with  the  view  of  directing  the  attention  of 
the  orchardist  to  it  as  an  old  and  valuable  apple.  The 
customary  method,  for  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  has  been  to  raise  the  trees  from  suckers,  and 
truncheons,  as  they  are  called ;  and  in  every  old  garden 
where  they  are  found  they  are  diminutive,  ill-formed, 
unproductive,  and  full  of  disease,  incrusted,  as  it  were, 
root  and  branch  with  the  greatest  of  all  pests,  the  aphis 


lanigera,  in  consequence  of  which  its  fruit  exliiliits 
scarcely  any  thing  of  its  original  cliaracter. 

Healthy,  robust,  and  substantial  trees  are  only  to  be 
obtained  by  grafting  on  stocks  of  the  real  sour  Hedge- 
Crab  ;  they  then  grow  freely,  erect,  and  form  very  hand- 
some heads,  yielding  fruit  as  superior  to  those  of  our  old 
orchards,  as  the  old,  and  at  present  deteriorated,  Codlin 
is  to  the  Crab  itself. 

5t.  Grey  Leadington.     Hort.  Soc.Cat.  No.  54^. 

Fi'uit  very  large,  oblong,  broader  at  the  base  than  at 
the  crown,  with  five  obtuse  angles,  extending  the  length 
of  the  fruit,  in  the  manner  of  the  French  Codlin.  J^^e 
pretty  large,  an  inch  deep.  Slalk  half  an  inch  long, 
strong,  not  projecting  beyond  the  base.  Skin  yellow, 
with  a  deep  blush  or  pale  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Mesh 
tender.  Juice  sugaiy,  with  a  little  acid  and  a  slight 
perfume.  An  excellent  culinary  apple  from  Michaelmas 
to  Christinas. 

This  is  very  different  from  either  the  Catshead  or  the 
IVench  Codlin  :  the  branches  are  long  and  strong,  and 
it  makes  a  large  wide-spreading  tree. 

55.  Jubilee  Putin.     Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  400. 

Fruit  above  the  middle  aze,  two  inches  and  three 
quarters  deep,  and  the  same  in  diameter,  rather  conical, 
with  irregular  ribs  extending  from  the  base  to  the  croivn, 
wliere  it  is  narrow,  and  unequally  angular.  Kj/e  small, 
with  a  short  coimivent  calyx,  deeply  sunk  in  a  narrow 
compressed  hollow.  Stalk  short,  in  an  uneven  funnel- 
shaped  cavity,  not  protruding  beyond  the  base.  Skin 
very  pale  straw  or  cream  colour,  almost  transparent, 
sprinkled  with  several  small  grey,  and,  on  the  sunny  side, 
brownish  specks.  Flexit  white,  crisp,  with  a  wide  open 
core.  Juice  plentiful,  sugary,  and  of  a  high  musky 
Savour. 

A  dessert  and  cidinary  fruit  from  Michaelmas  to 
Christmas.      Raised  by  Michael  Bland,  Esq.,    in  his 
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garden  at  Norwich.  The  seed  was  aown  on  the  day  of 
the  jubilee,  1809;  produced  fruit  in  1818;  and  first 
exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  Society,  October  1 .  1822. 
The  tree  is  now  (1830)  in  a  very  healthy  and  flourish- 
ing state. 

56.  Keswick  Codlin.     Hort  Soc.  Cat.  No.  180. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  somewhat  irregularly  fmrmed,  hav- 
ing a  few  obtuse  ribs  extending  from  the  base  to  the 
crown,  which  is  obliquely  pentangular.  £!pe  rather 
large  and  deep.  Stalk  short,  deeply  inserted,  not  pro- 
truding beyond  the  level  of  the  base.  Skm  pale  yellow, 
a  little  tinged  with  blush  on  the  sunny  side.  Fle^h 
pale  yellow.  Juice  plentiful,  subacid.  A  culinary 
apple  from  September  to  November. 

This  very  valuable  apple  is  said  to  have  originated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Keswick,  in  Cumberland.  Its 
young  fruit  may  be  gathered  for  tarts  in  the  month  of 
June,  when  scarcely  any  other  young  apple  is  fit  for 
use.  When  the  young  trees  are  vigorous,  the  last  year's 
branches  are  loaded  with  fruit,  while  the  spurs  on  the 
older  ones  are  crowded  to  excess.  This  and  the  Haw- 
thomden  might,  with  great  propriety,  be  recommended 
for  the  poor  cottager's  garden ;  and  whoever,  as  a  land- 
lord, plants  them  for  such  a  purpose,  may  be  truly 
deemed  the  cottager's  friend. 

57-  King  of  the  Pippins.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No. 51 1). 
Pom.  Mag.  1. 117. 

Hampshire  Yellow.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  431.,  ac- 
cording to  the  Po7n.  Mag. 

Fruit  above  the  middle  size,  inclining  to  oblong, 
broadest  next  the  base ;  the  outline  tolerably  free  from 
angles,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  deej),  and  three 
inches  in  diameter.  Eye  large,  deep,  in  an  even,  very 
little  plaited,  hollow.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  slender, 
about  half  inserted  in  a  funnel-shaped  cavity.  Skin 
smooth,  pale  orange  yellow,  generally  tinged  with  red 
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next  the  sun,  and  faintly  streaked  with  the  same  colour. 
Flesh  yellowish  white,  firm,  breaking,  very  sweet,  juicy, 
and  highly  Havoured. 

A  very  beautiful  dessert  fruit  in  Novemher  and  De- 
cember. This  very  excellent  apple  was  brought  into 
notice  by  Mr.  Kirke,  of  Brompton.  It  is  hardy,  and  a 
very  plentii\il  bearer. 

58.  Longville's  Kernel.  HorL  Soc.Cat  No.567. 
Pom.  Mag.  t.  63. 

Sara's  Crab.  HorL  Soc.Cat.  No.  1021.,  according 
to  the  Pom.  Mag. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  oval,  approachmg  to  conical, 
rather  angular.  Eye  rather  small,  with  a  short  erect 
calyx,  somewhat  deeply  sunk,  and  surrounded  by  a  few 
even  plaits.  Stalk  short,  deeply  inserted.  Skin  green- 
ish yellow,  streaked  and  spotted  with  bright  red.  Flesh 
firm,  yellow.  Juice  perfumed,  rich,  sweet,  pleasantly 
subacid.  A  dessert  apple  from  the  middle  of  August 
to  the  middle  of  September. 

It  is  said  that  this  apple  has  originated  in  Hereford- 
shire, where  it  is  at  present  but  little  known :  it  is  very 
handsome,  and  of  considerable  merit. 

5^.  Manks  Codlin.     Hart.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  183. 

Irish  Pitcher.     Ibid. 

Frith  Pitcher.      Of  some  collections. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  a  little  more  long  than  broad, 
without  angles,  but  at  the  crown  higher  on  one  side  than 
on  the  other.  Et/e  shallow,  surrounded  by  a  few  plaits. 
Stalk  rather  fleshy.  Ski/i  a  clear,  pale,  waxen  yellow; 
on  the  sunny  side,  shaded  with  deep  orange,  spriiikled 
with  numerous  dark  specks.  Flesh  yellowish  white, 
very  finn.  Juice  brisk,  subacid,  with  a  slight  aromatic 
flavour.  An  excellent  culmary  apple  from  September 
to  November. 

60.  Nelson's  Codlw.     Nursery  Catalogues. 

Fruit  about  the  size  of  the  English  Codlin,  three 
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inches  in  diameter,  and  two  inches  and  three  quarters 
deep,  broad  at  the  base,  slightly  angular  on  the  sides, 
and  tapering  to  the  crown  which  is  narrow.  Ef^  very 
small,  with  a  slender  closed  calyx,  inserted  in  a  narrow, 
plaited  basin.  StaUc  short,  slender,  not  protruding 
beyond  the  base.  Skin  pale  lemon  colour  on  the 
shaded  side,  with  a  few  green  specks  imbedded  beneath 
the  surface ;  on  the  sunny  side,  of  a  bright  gold  colour. 
JFTesh  yellowish  white,  very  tender.  Juice  a  little  sac- 
charine, with  a  slight  acid  and  a  little  perfume. 
A  culinary  apple  in  October  and  November. 

61.  Rtmer  Apple.    Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  iii.  p.  329* 
Fruit  pretty  large,  of  an  irregular  figure,  with  very 

broad  ribs  slightly  formed  at  the  base,  but  very  promi- 
nent at  the  crown,  about  two  and  a  half  or  three  inches 
deep,  and  three  and  a  quarter  or  three  inches  and  a 
half  in  diameter.  Et/e  open,  seated  rather  deeply  in 
an  oblique,  uneven,  obtusely  angled  basin.  Staik  half 
an  inch  long,  in  a  somewhat  shallow  cavity,  not  protrud- 
ing beyond  the  base.  Skin  pale  yellow,  nearly  covered 
with  a  thin  deep  salmon  colour,'  and  tinged  with  dull 
scarlet  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  tender. 
Juice  subacid,  with  a  brisk  flavour,  which  becomes  very 
rich  when  baked. 

A  culinary  apple  in  November  and  December. 

This  apple  was  raised  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Rymer,  at  Thirsk,  in  Yorkshire. 

62.  Scarlet  Pearmaik.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.l^o.  ^6rj. 
Pom.  Mag.  t.  62. 

BelPs  Scarlet.     Hort.  Soo.  Cat.  No.  767. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  conical,  of  the  true  Pearmain 
form.  Fh/e  middle-sized,  deeply  sunk,  surrounded  by 
small  plaits,  and  crowned  by  the  green  persistent  calyx. 
Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  slender,  deeply  inserted.  Skin 
a  rich  glowing  crimson  on  the  sunny  side ;  deep  red, 
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with  a  little  yellow  intermixed,  upon  the  other.     Flesh 
whitish,  crisp.     Juice  rich,  sugary,  and  pleasant. 

A  very  handsome  dessert  apple  from  September  till 
December. 

OS.  Sops  of  Wine.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  1164. 

Sops  in  Wine.     Ray.  (1688).  No.  21. 

Rode  Wyn  Appel.     Knoap.  Pom.  p.  45  t.  8. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  somewhat  globular,  but  narrow 
at  the  crown,  with  a  few  slight  angles  on  its  sides. 
F^e  small,  closed  by  the  calyx,  and  but  little  depressed. 
Stalk  an  inch  long,  slender.  Skin  pale  yellow,  marked 
and  streaked  with  scarlet,  deep  red,  and  blood  colour ;  on 
the  sunny  side,  especially  near  the  crown,  it  is  wholly 
deep  red.  Flesh  soft,  white,  tinctured  more  or  less 
with  pale  red  to  the  core.  Cells  large,  open,  five- 
angled.     Juice  sweet,  but  not  rich. 

A  culinary  apple  in  October  and  November. 

64.  Summer  Pearmain.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  771* 
Pom.  Mag.  1. 116. 

Summer  Pearmain.     Miller  Ed.  8:  No.  3. 

Parmain  d'E'te.     Knoopj  p.  I7.  t.  2. 

Royal  Pearmain.  Mawe^  Abercrombiey  Forsyth^ 
and  of  the  London  Nurserymen. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  oblong,  tapering  gradually  from 
the  base  to  the  crown.  Eye  small,  with  a  slender  and 
nearly  closed  calyx,  in  a  broad  shallow  depression,  some- 
times almost  level,  very  slightly  plaited.  Stalk  short, 
obliquely  inserted,  somewhat  like  a  lemon,  into  a  fleshy 
continuation  of  the  fruit.  Skin  bright  gold  colour, 
sprinkled  all  over  with  numerous  minute  brown  specks  ; 
on  the  sunny  side  marbled  and  streaked  with  bright 
orange  and  scarlet.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  crisp,  firm. 
Juice  not  plentiful,  but  rich,  and  of  a  high  aromatic 
flavour. 

A  most  excellent  and  beautiful  dessert  apple  from 
October  till  Christmas.   In  some  seasons,  however,  it  is 
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in  perfection  in  September.  The  bnmches  of  this  tree 
are  slender,  and  produce  numerous  fruit  spun,  which 
render  it  particulariy  well  adapted  for  espalier  training ; 
for  which  purpose  it  should  be  grafted  on  the  Doucin 
stock. 

65.  Traxsparext  CoDLiN.    G.  Lind.  Co/.  1815. 
Fruit  about  the  same  size  as  the  ElngliUi  codlin,  but 

wider  at  the  base,  which  is  generally  about  two  inches 
and  three  quarters  in  diameter,  and  narrower  at  the 
crown,  where  it  is  drawn  almost  to  a  blunt  point ; 
its  depth  is  about  two  inches  and  a  quarter.  E^ 
small,  with  a  short  closed  caljrx,  sunk  rather  deep  in  an 
angular,  oblique  basin.  Stalk  short  and  slender,  deeply 
sunk  in  a  wide  and  deep  cavity.  Skin  smooth,  bright 
lemon,  tinged  with  deep  salmon  or  pale  crimson  on  the 
sunny  side.  Flesh  very  tender ;  in  some  seasons  semi- 
transparent.  Juice  sugary  and  well  flavoured.  A  cu- 
linary fruit  from  the  end  of  September  till  November. 

This  very  handsome  and  useful  apple  was  brought 
into  notice  about  twenty-five  years  ago  by  the  late 
Timothy  Tompson,  Esq.  of  Norwich.  It  makes  a  very 
handsome  spreading  tree,  and  is  a  most  excellent  bearer. 

66.  Williams's  Pippin.  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.i.  p.  69. 
Fruit  below  the  middle  sixe,  of  a  somewhat  conical 

figure,  from  two  to  two  inches  and  a  half  deep,  and 
nearly  the  same  in  diameter.  Eye  hollow,  with  a  leafy 
persistent  calyx.  St<dk  short,  deeply  inserted.  Skin 
pale  yellow,  a  little  mottled  with  pale  red  on  the  sunny 
side.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  soft,  with  a  very  good  and 
pleasant  flavoured  juice.  Excellent  to  eat  ripe  from  the 
tree,  baking  and  roasting  well  till  Christmas. 

Sect.  V.  —  TFinter.     Rounds  or  nearly  so. 

67.  Beachamwell  Seedling.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat. 
No.  42.     Pom.  Mag.  t.  82. 

Motteux's  Seedling.     HoH.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  42. 
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Fniit  rather  below  the  middle  size,  the  shape  of  a  small 
I  Golden  Reinette.  ^e  small,  open,  slightly  sunk.  Stalk 
I  half  an  inch  long,  moderately  thick.  Skin  pale  yellow, 
^ghtly  tinged  with  red  on  tJie  sunny  side,  and  sprinkled 
with  iixegular  brown  sjjots.  Flesh  yellow,  tender,  juicy, 
and  pleasant.  An  excellent  dessert  apple  from  Novem- 
ber till  April.  Raised  some  years  ago  by  John  Motteux, 
Esq.  of  Beachamwell,  in  Norfolk;  where  the  original  tree 
now  stands  ;  it  is  a  hardy  sort  and  a  very  good  bearer. 

08.  Belledge.     Hart.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  65. 

Fruit  rather  below  the  middle  size,  round,  free  from 
angles,  and  a  little  narrowed  towards  the  crown.  About 
two  inches  and  a  quarter  deep,  and  two  inches  and  a  half 
in  diameter.  Ei^e  rather  small,  nearly  closed  by  short, 
acute  segments  of  the  calyx,  in  a  round  rather  well 
shaped  basin,  suiTounded  by  very  slight  obtuse  plaits. 
Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  slender,  sunk  level  with  the  base 
in  a  funnel-shaped  cavity.  Skin  pale  grass-green,  slightly 
tinged  with  pale  bro^vn  where  exposed  to  the  sun,  the 
whole  interspersed  with  numerous  imbedded  grey  dots. 
Flesh  tender,  crisp,  greenish  white.  Juice  plentiful, 
sugary,  with  a  slight  pleasant  acid,  and  a  slight  aromatic 
flavour. 

A  neat  dessert  and  culinary  apple,  from  October  till 
Christmas. 

Described  from  a  fruit  grown  in  the  Horticultural 
Society^s  Garden,  at  Chiswick,  in  1830. 

69.  Belle  Gbideline.  G.  Lind.  Plan  of  an  Or- 
chard, 1796. 

Belle  Grisdeline.     Fornifih,  Ed.  3.  No.  5. 

Fruit  middle  sized,  of  a  very  regular,  and  perfectly 
round  figure.  E^e  sunk  in  a  somewhat  deep  regularly 
formed  basin.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  slender.  Skirt 
yellow,  marbled  and  shaded  on  the  sunny  side  with  a 
lively  red,  intermixed  with  a  thin  grey  russet.  Flesh 
white,  firm,  and  crisp.     Juice  brisk  and  well  flavoured. 
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A  beautiful  dessert  apple,  from  November  till 
March. 

This  makes  a  very  handsome  middle  sized  tree,  and  b 
a  most  abundant  bearer.  It  originated  in  a  small  gar- 
den near  Surry-street  Gates,  Norwich,  about  sixty  years 
ago ;  and  was  first  propagated  by  myself  in  1793,  when 
I  gave  it  the  above  name.  The  original  tree,  owing  to 
improper  treatment,  died  about  seven  years  afterwards. 

69.  •  Belvoir  Pippin.     Hort.  Sac.  Garden. 

Fruit  small,  about  the  size,  and  very  much  the  figure, 
of  the  Old  Golden  Pippin  :  about  one  inch  and  a  half 
deep,  and  the  same  in  diameter.  Eye  small,  closed ;  the 
long  and  almost  linear  sc>gments  of  the  calyx,  in  a  very 
shallow  depression,  surrounded  by  about  fifteen  very 
narrow  plaits,  three  to  each  segment.  Stalk  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  long,  slender,  slightly  sunk  in  an  open, 
shallow,  funnel-shaped  cavity.  Skin  pale  yellow;  on 
the  sunny  side  spotted  and  tinged  with  brownish  crim- 
son, and  having  a  portion  of  thin  russet  round  the  stalk. 
Flesh  pale  yellow,  firm,  crisp,  very  tender  and  delicate. 
Juice  saccharine,  mixed  with  a  slight  brisk  acid,  rich, 
and  very  highly  flavoured. 

A  dessert  apple,  in  perfection  in  November  and  De- 
cember. 

This  beautiful  and  very  excellent  little  apple  was  sent 
me  October  12, 1830,  by  John  Motteux,  Esq.  of  Beach- 
amwell,  in  Norfolk.  It  appears  to  have  originated  from 
the  Old  Golden  Pippin,  in  the  garden  of  Sir  John 
Thoroton,  and  to  have  improved  even  upon  that  favour- 
ite variety.  It  ought  to  be  grafted  upon  the  Doudn 
stock,  and  trained  in  the  garden  either  as  an  open  dwarf, 
or  as  an  espalier. 

*  No.  69.  it  inserted  twice  in  consequence  of  the  Bel  voir  Pippin 
.  having'been  sent  roe  after  the  numerical  arrangement  had  been 
completed. 
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70.  BiGGs's  Nonesuch.    Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  i.  p.  70. 

Fruit  middle  sized,  in  shape  and  general  appear- 
ance somewhat  like  the  Nonesuch,  but  broader  at  the 
base;  moderately  depressed  about  the  foot-stalk,  and 
very  hollow  at  the  crown,  where  the  segments  of  the 
calyx  remain  long,  and  rolled  back.  Stalk  one  quarter 
of  an  inch  within  the  base..  Skin  gold  colour,  on  the 
side  next  the  sun  dashed  with  long,  broad,  scarlet 
stripes.  Flesh  soft,  pale  yellow.  Juice  very  good,  and 
excellent  to  eat  as  soon  as  gathered  off  the  tree. 

A  culinary  apple  also,  from  October  to  December. 

71.  Birmingham  Pippin.     Nursery  Catalogues. 
Brummage  Pippin, 
Grummage  Pippin, 
Fruit  small,  about  six  inches  in  circumference,  nearly 

globular,  a  little  flattened  at  the  crown,  and  having 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  Golden  Pippin.  Eye 
small.  Stalk  very  short,  inserted  in  a  very  shallow 
cavity.  Skin  pale  green  when  fresh  gathered,  becom- 
ing pale  yellow,  spotted  and  marbled  with  a  thin  russet. 
Flesh  very  hard  and  firm,  pale  green.  Juice  sub-acid, 
of  a  pleasant  flavour. 

A  very  neat  dessert  apple,  from  December  to  June. 

This  apple  is  supposed  to  be  of  Warwickshire  origin, 
and  is  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  England  under 
various  names.  It  makes  but  a  small  tree.  The  branches 
are  short  and  very  stout,  and  its  fruit  is  of  a  greater 
specific  variety  than  any  other  apple  with  which  I  am 
acquainted. 

72.  Blenheim  Pippin.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.' 81. 
Pom.  Mag.  t.  28. 

Blenheim  Orange.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  81. 

Woodstock  Pippin.     lb. 

Fruit  large,  of  a  roundish  figure,  rather  broadest  at 
the  base,  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  deep,  and  three 
to  four  inches  across  the  widest  part.     Eye  very  hollow 
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and  open,  but  slightly  angular.  Skin  yellowish,  stained 
on  the  sunny  side  with  dull  red,  intermixed  with  streaks 
of  deeper  colour.  FUe^fh  yellow,  breaking,  sweet,  juicy, 
extremely  pleasant,  and  high  flavoured. 

A  dessert  apple  from  November  till  March.  This  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  our  table  apples.  *  It  was  raised  in 
a  garden  belonging  to  a  baker  at  Old  Woodstock,  near 
Oxford,  a  short  distance  from  Blenheim. 

73.  BoRsooRFF.     Knoop.  Pom.  p.  56.  1. 10. 
Borsdorffer.     lb. 

Reinette  batarde.     lb. 

Postophe  d'Hiver.     BoJi.  Jard.  1 82?.  p.  3^23. 

Postdoff.  .  lb. 

Bursdoff,  or  Queen's  Apple.  Fort^i/th^  Ed.  3.  No.  15. 

Fruit  below  the  middle  size,  of  a  roundish  figure, 
rather  narrower  at  the  crovi-n  than  the  base.  Eye  small, 
a  little  sunk.  iStoi^halfan  inch  long,  slender.  ^S'A-inpale 
yellow,  marked  with  various  ramifications  of  a  grey  rus- 
setted  network,  interspersed  with  a  few  dark-coloured 
specks ;  when  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  it  is  of  a  beau- 
tiful brilliant  red,  extending  nearly  round  its  base. 
FTe^h  yellowish  white,  firm,  crisp.  Juice  sugary,  with 
a  singularly  musky  perfume. 

A  dessert  apple  from  November  till  Febraary.  This 
is  a  German  apple  of  very  excellent  quality.  The 
fruit  from  which  this  account  was  written,  was  brought 
from  Leipsic  in  January,  1798.  It  was  a  great  favo- 
rite with  Queen  Charlotte,  who  had  it  imported  for  her 
annually,  and  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  this 
country  soon  after  her  arrival  in  I7OI. 

74.  Brickley  Seedling.     Pom.  Mag.  t.  ISi. 

Fruit  about  the  size  of  the  Scarlet  Nonpareil  j  round- 
ish, becoming  a  little  narrower  towards  the  crown.   Eife 
small,  open,  placed  in  an  evenly-formed,  not  very  deep 
depression.    Stalk  short,  inserted  in  a  rather  larire,  even- 
cavity.     Skin  red  next  the  sun,  and  a  deep  yellow 
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on  the  shaded  size,  towards  which  the  red  breaks  off  in 
slight  streaks.  Flesh  firm,  yellowish,  sugary,  rich  and 
of  excelleut  quality. 

A  very  liandsonie  dessert  apple  from  December  till 
May.  Tlie  tree  is  very  hardy,  and  a  profuse  bearer, 
either  as  a  standard  or  dwarf,  highly  deserving  of  cul- 
tivation. 

75.  Bringewood  Pippin.     Hort.  Soc.    Cat.   IO7. 

Fruit  small  sized,  somewhat  globular,  about  six  inches 
and  a  half  in  circumference,  every  way,  with  a  narrow  flat 
crown.  Ei/e  very  small  and  open,  divested  of  its  calyx. 
Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  somewhat  protruded  beyond  the 
base.  Ski?i  bright  gold-colour,  full  of  pearly  specks  ; 
on  the  sunny  side  a  few  russetty  stripes  and  specks  near 
the  edge.  Flesh  very  firm,  crisp,  somewhat  dry.  Juice 
saccharine,  of  a  highly  perfumed,  aromatic  flavour. 

A  very  neat  and  most  excellent  dessert  apple  from 
October  till  March.  Raised  by  Mr.  Knight,  of  Down- 
ton  Castle,  from  a  seed  of  the  Golden  Harvey  which 
had  been  impregnated  by  the  pollen  of  the  Old  Golden 
Pippin. 

76-  Canadian  Reinette^.     Pom.  Mag.  t."^- 

Reinette  de  Canada.  jJort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  868. 
JSon.Jard.  1827.  p.  3^5. 

Grosse  Reinette  d'Angleterre.  Du/iam.  No.  21. 
1. 1-2.  f.  5. 

Reinette  de  Canada  blanche.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  N0.868. 

Reinette  Grosse  de  Canada.     lb. 

Reinette  de  Canada  a  Cotes.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  869. 

Reinette  de  Caen.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  867,  ac- 
cording to  the  Pom.  Mag. 

Portugal  apple.     II).  No.  803. 

Janurea.     III.  No.  189. 

Mela  Janurea,  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 

Fruit  large,  broad  and  flat ;  about  three  inches  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  and  three  inches  deep.     E^e  rather 
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open,  with  a  short  calyx,  in  a  tolerable  cavity  surrounded 
with  prominent  ribs,  which  pass  half  way  down  the  sides 
to  the  base.  Stalk  short,  in  a  wide  spreading  cavity. 
Skin  rich,  greenish  yellow,  tinged  slightly  with  brown 
on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  firm,  juicy, 
with  a  high,  brisk,  sub-acid  flavour.  An  excellent  des- 
sert fruit  in  December,  and  keeps  well  till  March. 

Mr.  Hooker  observes,  in  the  Horticultural  Transac- 
tions, Vol.  ii.  p.  299-  that  the  Canadian  Ileinette  is  fre- 
quently sold  in  the  shops  in  London  for  the  Newtown 
Pippin.  It  varies  very  much  in  figure,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  several  varieties  have  been  formed  out 
of  one.  The  fruit  from  late  blossoms,  is  much  less  an- 
gular than  those  from  early  ones,  in  which  the  ribs  are 
very  distinctly  marked  \  hence  the  Reinette  de  Canada 
a  Cotes. 

77*  Caroline  Apple.  G.  Lind.  in  Hort.  Trans. 
Vol.  iv.  p.  66. 

Fruit  above  the  middle  size,  globular.  Ej/e  small, 
in  a  rather  confined  hollow,  round  which  are  prominent 
plaits.  Stalk  very  short,  surrounded  by  a  little  russet. 
Skin  fine  rich  yellow,  broadly  streaked  with  red.  Flesh 
firm,  with  a  brisk  juice  and  high  flavour. 

A  most  excellent  culinary  apple  from  November  till 
February.  Its  name  originated  from  Caroline,  the 
lady  of  the  late  Lord  Suffield,  of  Blickling  and  Gunton 
Hall,  in  Norfolk. 

77.* CoNTiN Reinette.  Hort.  Trans.Yol.yii. p. 339. 

This  is  a  small  handsome  fruit,  of  a  deep  dull  yel- 
low, richly  painted  with  red  on  the  exposed  side,  and  a 
little  marked  with  russet  about  the  stalk.  The  flesh  is 
firm,  rather  yellow,  not  particularly  juicy,  yet  highly 
flavoured,  with  a  little  agreeable  acid. 

In  season,  in  Ross-shire,  from  the  end  of  November 
till  the  end  of  January.  Raised  by  Sir  George  Steuart 
Mad^enzie,  in  his  garden  at  Coul,  near  Dingwall,  an 
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account  of  which  is  given  by  him,  along  with  the  Ku 
nellan  Apple  and  Tarvey  Codlin,  in  a  paper,  dated 
March  12.  1827. 

78.  Cornish  Aromatic.  Hort.  Tr^ns.  Vol.  ii. 
p.  74.     Hort.  JSoc.  Cat.  No.  203.     Pom.  Mag.  t.  58. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  somewhat  angular  towards  the 
eye,  which  is  sunken  and  small,  with  a  very  short  calyx. 
Stalk  short,  in  a  deep  contracted  cavity.  Skin  on  the 
shaded  side,  covered  with  a  soft  brownish  russet,  sprinkled 
with  pale  brown  dots  on  the  sunny  side,  of  a  rich,  deep 
bright  red,  slightly  intermixed  with  russet,  and  sprinkled 
with  a  few  lemon-coloured  dots.  Flesh  yellowish,  firm, 
juicy,  with  an  exceedingly  rich,  high,  aromatic  flavour. 
A  dessert  apple  from  November  till  February. 

This  most  excellent  variety  appears  to  have  been 
first  brought  into  notice  by  Sir  Christopher  Hawkins, 
in  the  communication  to  the  Horticultural  Society  cited 
above,  who  says  it  has  been  known  in  Cornwall  for 
years.  It  is  highly  deserving  of  cultivation,  and  cannot 
be  too  generally  knowiL 

79..  Court  op  W;ck  Pippin.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat. 
No.  219.     Pom.  Mag.  t.  32. 

Court  de  Wick.     Hooker.  Pom.  Lond.  t.  32. 

Fry's  Pippin, 

Golden  Drop, 

Knightwick  Pippin, 

Phillips's  Reinette, 

Wood's  Huntingdon, 

Wood's  Transparent  Pippin,  ^ 

Fruit  below  the  middle  size,  about  twice  as  large  as 
a  Golden  Pippin,  ovate,  flat  at  either  end,  with  no  traces 
of  angles  or  plaits  at  the  eye.  Eye  large,  open,  with  a 
reflexed  calyx,  in  a  shallow  depression.  Stalk  short, 
slender.  Skin  greenish  yellow  in  the  shade,  bright 
orange,  with  small  russetty  brown  spots  where  exposed, 
sometimes  slightly  tinged  with  red  next  the  sun.  Flesh 


Of  various  Nurseries, 
according  to  the  Pom. 
Mag. 
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pale  yellow,  mixed  with  green,  when  first  gathered  ;  be- 
coming deep  yellow,  crisp,  tender,  juicy,  and  highly 
flavoured  when  fully  ripe.  A  dessert  apple  from  October 
till  April. 

This  most  excellent  and  beautiful  little  apple  origi- 
ginated  from  a  seed  of  the  Golden  Pippin  at  Court  de 
fVicky  as  it  was  formerly  written,  in  Somersetshire. 
Throughout  this,  and  indeed  throughout  almost  all*  the 
western  counties,  it  is  held  in  the  highest  estimation  as 
a  table  fruit.  The  trees  grow  to  a  good  size,  are  very 
hardy,  standing  in  some  places  the  most  severe  blasts 
from  the  Welsh  mountains,  and  there  bearing  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  becoming  the  most  perfectly  ri|)ened 
of  their  orchard  fruits.  It  cannot  have  too  extensive 
a  cultivation. 

80.  CouRTPENDU.     Pom.  Mag.  t.  (S6. 

Capendu.     Duham.  Vol.  i.  p.  315.  1. 13. 

Courtpendu.     Noisette  Ma jiueU  p.  548. 

Courtpendu  Plat.     Hort.  Soc.Cat.  No.  211. 

Gamon's  Apple.     Nursery  Catalogues. 

Fruit  middle  sized,  round,  depressed,  without  any 
trace  of  angles.  Eye  large,  open,  in  a  wide  shallow 
basin.  Stalk  short,  very  deeply  inserted,  rarely  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  base  of  the  fruit.  Skin  deep  red 
next  the  sun,  greenish  yellow  on  the  shaded  side.  Flesh 
yellow,  crisp,  with  a  rich,  lively,  agreeable  flavour.  A 
dessert  apple  from  November  till  March. 

This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  best  of  our 
table  apples.  It  is  of  French  origin,  but  how  long  it 
has  been  in  this  country  is  uncertain.  There  arc  a  few 
trees  of  it  growing  at  Gamons,  the  seat  of  Sir  J.  G. 
Cotterell,  Bart.,  near  Hereford,  which  were  planted 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago ;  they  are  very  hardy,  handsome, 
and  upright  in  their  growth,  and  very  excellent  bearers. 
Its  fruit  possesses  so  many  good  qualities,  that  it  ought 
to  be  introduced  into  every  good  collection  in  England. 
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81,  DuMELOw's  Seedling.     Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  iv. 

p.  529. 

Diimelow*s  Crab.     lb. 

Wellington  Apple.     lb. 

Fruit  above  the  middle  size,  round,  flattened  at  both 
ends.  Eye  large  and  open,  rather  deeply  sunk.  Stalk 
very  short.  Skin  clear  yellow,  with  a  blush  of  light  red 
where  exposed  to  the  sun ;  the  whole  surface  sprinkled 
with  small  brown  spots.  Flesh  yellow,  crisp,  with  a 
brisk  acid  juice.  An  excellent  culinary  apple  from 
November  to  April. 

Raised  some  years  ago  by  a  Mr.  Dumelow,  a  nursery- 
man near  Derby.  It  is  well  known  in  the  counties  of 
Derby,  Lancaster,  and  Nottingham,  by  the  name  of 
Dumelow's  Crab.  Its  fruit  was  first  exhibited  at  the 
Horticultural  Society,  in  1830. 

82.  Dutch  Mignonne.  O.  Lindl.  in  Hort.  Trans. 
Vol.  iv.  p.  70.     Pom.  Mag.  t.  84. 

Christ's  Golden  Reinette.     Tasc/ienb.  p.  405. 

Reinette  Doree.     Mayer.  Pom.  Franc,  t.  xxx. 

Pomme  de  Laak.  Stoffels^  and  TTiouin,  according 
to  the  Pom.  Mag. 

Paternoster  Apple.     Avdibert. 

Fruit  above  the  middle  size  •,  very  regularly  formed, 
rather  narrower  at  the  crown  than  at  the  base.  Eye 
generally  clos6,  deeply  sunk.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  slender, 
deeply  inserted.  Skin  dull  yellow,  sprinkled  with  nu- 
merous, small,  russetty,  green,  and  white  spots ;  on  the 
sunny  side  of  a  rich,  deep,  dull  red,  streaked  and  mot- 
tled. Flesh  very  firm,  crisp.  Juice  plentiful,  with  a 
delicious  aromatic,  sub-acid  flavour.  A  dessert  apple 
from  November  till  May  or  June. 

*  I  have  now  by  me,  October  1830,  a  fruit  of  this  apple,  grown 
in  the  Horticultural  Garden  at  Chiswick,  which  measures  three 
inches  and  a  quarter  deep,  and  four  inches  in  diameter. 
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This  very  raluable  apple  was  brought  from  Holland 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  Norwich  by  the  late  Thomas 
Harvey,  Esq.,  and  planted  in  his  garden  at  Catton 
about  fifty  years  ago,  where  two  or  three  of  the  trees 
are  now  growing,  and  in  the  possession  of  Thomas 
Cobbold,  Esq.  They  are  very  hardy,  and  bear  abun- 
dant crops. 

The  Copmanthorpe  Crab,  mentioned  in  the  Hort 
Tran9.  Vol.  iii.  p.  315,  has  been  said  to  be  the  same  as 
this*  A  closer  examination  of  the  two  may  possibly  set 
this  opinion  aside ;  as  it  appears  improbable  that  an  apple 
raised  within  a  few  miles  of  York,  should  have  been  so 
extensively,  so  well,  and  so  long  known  on  the  con- 
tinent. 

83.  Easter  Pippin.     O.  Lind.  Cat.  1815. 

French  Crab.  Forsyth,  Ed.  3.  No.  49.  Hort.  Soc. 
Cat.  34^. 

Claremont  Pippin,  1 

'•  Ironstone  Pippin,  V  of  some  Gardens. 

Young's  Long  Keeping,    J 

Fruit  middle-sized,  somewhat  globular,  about  two 
inches  and  a  quarter  deep,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  perfectly  free  from  angles  on  its  sides.  Ei/e 
small,  almost  closed,  flat,  surrounded  by  a  few  very  small, 
angular,  crumpled  plaits.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long, 
slender,  deeply  inserted,  not  protruding  beyond  the  base. 
Skin  rather  thick,  deep  clear  green,  with  numerous  white 
dots  interspersed;  on  the  sunny  side,  shaded  with  a 
pale  livid  brown ;  but  the  whole  becomes  yellow  with 
keeping.  FTesh  very  hard,  pale  green,  or  yellowish 
white.  Juice  not  plentiful,  sub-acid,  with  a  slight  aro- 
matic flavour.  An  excellent  culinary  apple,  from  No- 
vember till  the  November  following. 

This  appears  to  have  been  an  imported  variety;  it 
has  been  known  in  this  country  at  least  forty  years,  and 
is  sold  in  many  nurseries  by  the  name  of  French  Crab. 
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What  this  appellation  has  to  do  with  it,  or  why  it  was 
given,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine ;  since  it  has  no  more 
the  appearance  of  a  crab,  in  any  one  respect,  than  any 
other  apple  in  our  collections.  Such  a  misnomer  ought 
to  be  abolished  as  most  absurd.  The  name  of  Easter 
Pippin  was  suggested  to  me  more  than  twenty  years 
ago  by  the  late  Dr.  Rigby  of  Norwich,  whose  high  pro- 
fessional acquirements  and  classical  taste,  ranked  him 
among  the  first  men  of  his  time. 

It  is  a  most  valuable  fruit,  of  great  specific  gravity,  a 
most  hardy  tree,  an  abundant  bearer,  and  keeps  longer 
than  any  other  apple  I  have  ever  met  with.  I  had 
some  perfectly  sound,  and  very  firm  fruit  of  it,  in  March 
1822,  which  were  grown  in  1820 :  the  colour  then  was 
that  of  a  pale  orange. 

84.  Embroidbred  Pippin.  Hort.  Soc.  Ca<.  No.302. 

Fenouillet  Jaune.     DuhameU  No.  12. 

Drap  d'Or.  DnJiamel,  No.  12.  Knoop.  Pom.  p.  59. 
1. 10. 

Pomme  de  Caractere.     lb. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  somewhat  globular,  about  two 
inches  and  a  half  deep,  and  two  inches  and  a  quarter  in 
diameter ;  a  little  broader  at  the  base  than  the  crown  ; 
and  regularly  formed  without  angles.  Ej^e  small,  a 
little  depressed,  ^talk  short,  deeply  inserted.  Skin 
greenish  white  when  first  gathered,  turning  to  a  bright 
yellow,  strongly  marked  with  a  sort  of  broken  ramified 
net-work  of  deep  grey  russet,  hence  the  last  synonyme 
from  Knoop.  Flesh  white,  somewhat  tough,  and,  with 
keeping,  elastic.  Juice  not  plentiful,  but  saccharine,  and 
of  an  excellent  and  singularly  perfumed  flavour. 

A  dessert  apple  from  December  to  April.  This  is  a 
very  excellent  apple,  of  foreign  origin,  very  hardy,  and 
an  abundant  bearer  ;  it  requires  to  be  well  ripened  upon 
the  tree,  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  be  clung,  tough,  and 
leathery. 
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85.  Eyer's  Greening.  O.  Lindl.  Plan  of  an  Or- 
chardy  1796. 

i^n^iVniiddle-sized,  of  a  somewhat  round  flattish  figure. 
JEi/e  Isrge  and  hollow.  Skin  pale  green,  tinged  with 
brown  on  the  sunny  side,  and  thinly  spotted  with  grey 
russetty  specks.  FTeffh  pale  green,  firm,  with  a  sweetish 
sub-acid  juice.  A  dessert  and  culinary  apple  from  No- 
vember till  March. 

86.  Fail-me-never.     Nuraery  Catalogues. 
Never-fail.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  629. 

Fruit  above  the  middle  size,  somewhat  fiat,  with  five 
prominent  narrow  ribs  surrounding  the  crown.  Eye 
small,  with  the  segments  of  the  calyx  closed,  seated  in 
a  shallow,  deeply  plaited  basin.  Stalk  half  an  inch 
long,  not  protruding  beyond  the  base.  Skin  red,  shaded 
with  a  deeper  colour,  and  full  of  small  russetty  specks. 
J^*A  white.  Juice  sugary  and  of  a  pretty  good  flavour. 

A  culinary  apple  from  November  till  March.  This 
is  said  to  be  a  Scottish  apple.  It  is  a  small  growing  tree, 
very  hardy,  and  an  abundant  bearer. 

87.  Fearn's  Pippin.  Hooker^  Pom.  Lond.  t.  43. 
Pom.  Mag.  t.  67. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  round,  and  flattened.  J^ye  large, 
shallow,  with  scarcely  any  appearance  of  plaiting.  Stalk 
short,  deeply  inserted.  Skin  deep  red  on  the  exposed 
aide,  with  numerous  whitish  dots  ;  on  the  shaded  side 
greenish  yellow,  partially  tinged  with  brownish  red. 
Flesh  whitish,  firm,  very  juicy,  rich  and  pleasant. 

A  dessert  apple  from  Nbvepfiber  till  March.  This 
very  handsome  and  excellent  apple  has  been  known  in 
the  London  nurseries  but  a  few  years.  It  makes  a 
handsome  tree,  is  very  hardy,  and  an  abundant  bearer. 
It  highly  deserves  an  extended  cultivation.  Hort. 
Trans.  Vol.  i.  p.  67.  arid  Vol.  ii.  p.  103. 

88.  Fenouillet  Rouge.     Duhamely  No.  11.  t.  6. 
Bardin.     lb. 


Courtpcndu  de  la  Qiiintinye.     lb. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  of  a  regular  round,  llattish  figure, 
about  two  inches  deep,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  in 
diameter.  Ej/e  shallow.  Sta/k  very  short,  scarcely 
3  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  -and  sunk  in  a  small  cavity. 
Skin  somewhat  grey,  deeply  coloured  with  red  on  the 
sunny  side.  Flesfi  firm,  with  a  rich,  higlily-flavoured, 
sugary  juice. 

A  very  handsome  desicrt  apple  from  December  to 
January. 

89.  FULWOOD.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  351. 

PriiifVdrge,  of  an  uneven  figure,  with  broad  irregular 
ribs  on  its  sides,  three  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and 
two  inches  and  a  half  deep,  E^e  rather  large,  closed, 
not  deep,  surrounded  by  four  or  live  broad  obtuse  plaits. 
Stalk  short,  slender,  deeply  inserted  in  a  narrow,  un- 
even cavity.  Skin  grass-green,  freckled  with  red  specks ; 
on  the  sunny  side  stained  with  deep  salmon-colour,  and 
dashed  with  broken  stripes  of  dull,  dark,  muddy  red. 
JRlesk  pale  green,  or  greenish  white,  very  firm  and 
crisp.  Juice  plentiful,  slightly  saccharine,  with  a  very 
brisk  acid,  and  slight  pleasant  perfume. 

A  culinary  apple,  from  November  till  March  or 
April. 

This  very  much  resembles  the  Striped  Beaufin  in 
shape  and  colour,  but  is  materially  different.  It  is  not 
quite  so  large,  a  little  more  flat,  has  a  closed  eye,  a 
much  firmer  flesh,  a  more  abundant  juice,  and  a  much 
higher  flavour.  It  is  supposed  to  have  originated  at 
Fulwood,  near  Sheffield ;  or  Fulwood,  near  Preston,  in 
Lancashire. 

DO.  GoGAR  Pippin.     Hort.  Sac.  Cat.    No.  370. 

Fruit  rather  small,  round,  and  somewhat  flat, 
about  two  inches  and  a  quarter  broad,  and  one  inch 
and  three  quarters  deep.  Eye  small,  with  a  short 
closed  calyx>  placed  in  a  round  shallow  basin.     Stalk 
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shorty  slender,  inserted  in  a  funnel-shaped  cavity,  not 
protruding  beyond  the  base.  Skin  rather  thick  and 
tough,  of  a  pale  green,  changing  to  a  bright  yellow ;  on 
the  sunny  side  of  a  beautiful  bright  and  lively  red. 
Flesh  yellowish  white,  pretty  fimi.  Juice  sub-acid, 
combined  with  a  little  sugar,  but  without  any  particular 
perfume. 

A  culinary  apple,  from  November  till  May. 

A  very  handsome  Scotch  apple,  from  Gogar,  near 
Edinburgh.  Specimens  of  this  were  given  me  by  Mrs. 
Mackie,  from  her  nursery,  near  Norwich. 

91.  Golden  Harvey.  Porn.  Ileref.  t.  22.  Pom. 
Mag.  t.  39. 

Brandy  Apple.     Forsyth^  Ed.  7.  p.  95. 

Fruit  small,  quite  round,  generally  about  five  inches 
in  circumference,  and  free  from  angles  or  irregularities 
of  surface.  Eye  small,  open  ;  the  segments  of  the  calyx 
narrow,  very  short  and  diverging,  placed  in  a  flat,  very 
shallow,  slightly-crumpled  basin.  IStalk  half  an  inch 
long,  slender,  not  protruding  beyond  the  base.  Skin  dull 
russet,  with  a  bright  yellow  ground,  often  breaking 
through  the  russet  in  patches,  and  marbled  on  the  sunny 
side  with  a  lively  shaded  red.  Flesh  yellow,  firm, 
breaking,  very  rich,  juicy,  spicy,  and  high  flavoured. 

A  most  excellent  and  beautiful  dessert  apple,  ripening 
in  December,  and  keeping  till  May  or  June. 

The  tree  is  not  a  large  grower,  but  very  hardy  ;  a 
great  and  constant  bearer,  and  no  garden,  capable  of  con- 
taining ten  trees,  ought  to  be  without  one  of  it. 

92.  Golden  Noble.     Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  iv.  p.  524. 
I^ruit  of  a  pretty  large  size,  round,  becoming  a  little 

pointed  towards  the  crown.  Eye  small,  not  deeply 
sunk,  surrounded  by  several  small  plaits.  Stalk  quite 
short,  and  thickened  like  that  of  the  Kerry  Pippin. 
Skin  perfectly  smooth,  of  a  clear  bright  yellow,  without 
any  blush  of  red ;  but  having  a  few  small  reddish  spots. 
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and  generally  two  or  tlirec  small  patches  of  msset. 
Flesh  yellow,  tender,  with  a  pleasant  sub-acid  juice. 

A  culinary  apple  from  November  till  March. 

It  bakes  of  a  fine,  clear  amber  colour,  perfectly  melt- 
ing, with  a  rich  acidity.  An  old  tree  of  it  is  growing 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Doivnham  Market,  in  Norfolk, 
from  which  specimens  of  the  fruit  were  exhibited  at  the 
Horticultural  Society,  in  1820. 

93.  Golden  Reinette.  Pom.  Mag.  i.  69.  Hort. 
Soc.  Cat.  No.  26. 

^f^^M^'^V.  T,  ■  1  0/  soTTie  foreign  coU 

Yellow  German  Remette,       I  •;,^-,„/,,  J^ing  to 
Enghsh  P,ppm.  f    ^j^^  p^^  ^^ 

Wyker  Pippm,  J  * 

Fndt  below  the  middle  size,  roundish,  depressed. 
Eye  large,  open,  seated  in  a  broad  shallow  basin.  Skilk 
an  inch  long,  motlerdtely  thick.  Skin  usually  smooth, 
with  a  few  minute  nissetty  spots  ;  in  the  shade  greenish 
yellow,  changing  to  a  golden  yellow,  with  a  dull  red 
cheek  slightly  streaked  with  brighter  red.  Flesh  yellow, 
crisp,  with  a  rich  sugary  juice. 

A  beautiful  and  most  excellent  dessert  ajiple,  from 
October  to  February. 

This  has  been  many  years  in  our  ganlens.  It  is  bet- 
ter known  and  more  common  in  the  London  markets 
than  in  any  other  part  of  England.  It  is  highly  de- 
serving of  cultivation. 

94.  Green  Newtown  Pippin.  HorU  Soc.  Cat. 
No.  636. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  about  two  inches  or  two  and  a 
quarter  deep,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  or  two 
and  three  quarters  in  diameter,  tapering  a  little  from 
the  base  to  the  crown,  where  it  is  terminated  by  five 
obtuse  but  prominent  angles.  Ei/e  small,  closed  by  the 
segments  of  the  calyx,  moderately  sunk  in  a  narrow 
plaited  basin.   Stalk  one  inch  long,  slender,  inserted  in  a 
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narrow  deq>  cavity.  Skin  thick,  dark  green  quite  round 
the  fruity  mottled  with  pale  green  at  the  base,  where  it 
has  a  dull  dark  olive  colour  surrounding  the  stalk. 
JFTesh  greenish  white,  firm,  crisp.  Juice  saccharine, 
with  a  brisk  acid,  and  a  slight  aromatic  flavour. 

A  dessert  apple  from  December  till  May  or  June. 
Lately  sent  to  this  country  by  David  Hosack,  M.  D. 
of  New  York. 

95.  Holland  Pippin.  Millery  No.  8. 

Fruit  above  the  middle  size,  of  a  somewhat  square  figure, 
being  nearly  as  broad  at  the  crown  as  the  base,  and  a  little 
angular  on  its  sides,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  deep, 
and  three  inches  in  diameter.  Eye  rather  small,  with 
a  closed  calyx,  sunk  in  a  narrow  regularly  plaited  basin. 
Stalk  short,  rather  deeply  sunk  in  a  wide  funnel-shaped 
cavity.  Skin  greenish  yellow,  interspersed  with  a  few 
green  dots,  and  tinged  with  pale  dingy  brown  on  the 
sunny  side.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  pretty  firm,  tender. 
Juice  sub-acid,  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  sugar,  and  a 
slight  perfume. 

A  culinary  apple  from  November  till  January. 

96.  Kirke's  Lord  Nelson.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  570. 
Fruit  above  the  middle  size,  about  two  inches  and  a 

half  deep,  and  three  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  very  regular 
shape,  and  nearly  free  from  angles,  not  much  unlike  the 
Emperor  Alexander  Apple,  particularly  at  the  crown, 
where  it  is  narrowed.  Eye  open,  with  a  short  recurved 
calyx,  in  a  moderately  deep  basin,  surrounded  by  a  few 
puckered  plaits.  Stalk  short,  slender.  Skin  clear, 
pale  yellow,  deeply  tinged  with  red  towards  the  base ;  on 
the  sunny  side  of  a  vivid  red,  streaked  with  a  deeper 
colour,  with  a  few  small  dark  spots  near  the  eye.  Flesh 
yellowish  white,  firm.  Juice  plentiful,  of  a  pleasant 
aromatic  flavour. 

A  beautiful  dessert  and  culinary  apple  from  November 
to  January. 
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This  had  its  name  given  to  it  by  Mr.  Kirke,  who  re- 
ceived it  from  abroad  some  years  ago,  witliout  any  name 
being  attached  to  it. 

97.  London  Pippin.  G.  Lindl.  in  Hort.  Trans. 
Vol.  iv.  p.  67. 

Five-crowned  Pippin.     Forsyth,  Ed.  3.   No.  99. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  about  two  inches  and  three  quarters 
in  diameter,  and  two  inches  and  a  quarter  deep,  having 
five  regularly  formed,  equidistant  ribs,  slightly  marked 
at  the  base,  progressively  increasing  to  the  crown, 
where  they  are  acute  and  prominent.  Eye  rather  smalt, 
with  a  closed  calyx,  somewhat  shallow.  Stalk  half  an 
inch  long,  slender,  rather  deeply  inserted.  Skin  clear, 
pale  yellowish  green,  becoming  pale  lemon,  of  a  dull 
red  where  exposed  to  the  sun.  Flesh  firm,  crisp,  of  a  yel- 
lowish white.  Juice  plentiful,  sub-acid,  of  a  good  flavour. 

A  culinary  sort  from  October  tilljanuary. 

This  is  a  real  Norfolk  apple  ;  the  most  common  and 
best  known  of  any  in  the  Norwich  market.     The  tree 
is  a  small  grower,  and  an  excellent  bearer. 
98.  Lucoside's  Seedling.    Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  575. 
Pom.  Mng.  t.  109. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  roundish,  slightly  angular,  con- 
tracted at  the  eye,  which  is  small,  and  surrounded  with 
small  plaits.  Stalk  short,  thick,  in  a  moderately  deep 
cavity.  Skin  pale,  greenish  yellow,  spotted  with  innu- 
merable black  and  green  specks  ;  on  the  sunny  side  very 
distinctly  dashed  with  a  vivid  carmine  over  a  ground 
spotted  with  the  same  colour,  only  more  faint.  Flesh 
whitish,  firm,  juicy,  and  agreeable,  but  not  high  flavoured. 

A  very  handsome  culinary  fruit  from  October  till 
February  or  March.  Raised  by  Mr.  Lucombe,  of 
Exeter,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  also  for  the  well 
known  Lucombe's  Oak. 

99.  Malcahle.    //ort.  7>ff?(A-.  Vol.vii.  p.259.  t.7. 

Charles  Apple.     lb. 
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Mela  Carla*     Pomona  Italiana^  Vol.  i.  p.  1.  t.  1, 

Fruit  nearly  round,  inclining  to  ovate,  with  a  very 
regular  outline,  about  the  size  of  a  Golden  Reinette. 
Eye  small,  destitute  of  angles,  and  rather  deeply  sunk, 
with  a  closed  calyx.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  slender,  inserted 
in  a  small  deep  cavity.  Skin  of  a  delicate  waxen  texture, 
without  spots,  except  a  very  faint  mottling  of  green 
appearing  through  the  skin  near  the  eye ;  pale  clear 
yellow  on  the  shaded  side,  and  brilliant  crimson  next 
the  sun,  the  two  colours  scarcely  melting  into  each 
other,  but  separating  rather  abruptly.  Flesh  white, 
tender,  very  delicate,  sweet,  with  a  delicate  perfume, 
like  that  of  roses,  which  is  sensibly  perceived  before  the 
fruit  is  cut  open. 

Ripe  in  September,  and  will  keep  till  the  spring. 
This  description  is  taken  from  fruit  sent  from  Turin  to 
the  Horticultural  Society,  and  exhibited  the  18th  of 
December,  1827- 

The  Malcarle  is  a  native  of  the  territory  of  Finale, 
in  Liguria.  It  is  an  important  article  of  trade  in  the 
whole  Genoese  territory,  and  of  exportation  to  Nice, 
Marseilles,  Barcelona,  and  Cadiz.  The  climate  of  the 
Italian  territory  is  so  entirely  different  from  that  of 
England,  that  we  cannot  expect  the  delicate  Malcarle 
should  succeed  here,  unless  trained  against  a  south  or 
south-east  wall,  and  in  a  warm  and  kind  soil.  Its  great 
beauty  in  the  dessert  renders  it  an  interesting  object  of 
cultivation. 

100.  Margil.  Hooker^  Pom.  Lond.  t.  33.  Hort. 
Soc.  Cat.  589.   Pom.  Mag.  t.  36. 

Fruit  small,  ovate,  about  two  inches  or  two  and  a  half 
deep,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  m  diameter. 
Eye  small,  angular,  as  are  also  the  sides.  Stalk  short. 
Skin  light  bright  orange,  streaked  and  mottled  with 
rich  red  and  brown,  occasionally  a  little  russetty.  Flesh 
yellow,  firm,  breaking.  Juice  sweet,  with  a  high  aro- 
matic flavour. 
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A  dessert  fruit  fiom  November  till  March. 

This  very  excellent  apple  has  been  many  years  known 
all  over  England,  and  has  no  doiiht  originated  here,  as 
it  has  not  been  recognised  in  any  foreign  publication. 
It  is  a  hardy  tree,  and  a  very  excellent  bearer. 

101.  MiNcnALL  Crab.     i^or^y//(,  Ed.  3.  No.  HI. 
Minsliiill  Crab.    Hori.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  G09. 

Fruit  above  the  middle  size,  round,  somewhat  flat- 
tened, with  a  lew  obtuse  angles  on  its  sides,  about  two 
and  a  half  inches  deep,  and  three  or  three  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter.  E^e  rather  large,  open,  with  a 
very  short  calyx,  placed  in  a  flat  shallow  basin,  sur- 
rounded by  a  few  rather  slight  obtuse  plaits.  Stalk 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  slender,  inserted  in  a 
shallow  cavity,  one  half  of  which  protrudes  beyond  the 
base.    Flesh  almost  white,  firm.   Juice  smart,  sub-acid. 

A  culinary  apple  from  November  till  March. 

This  apple  derives  its  name  from  a  village  in  Cheshire, 
where  it  is  a  great  favourite.  It  is  common  in  all  the 
principal  markets  of  that  and  the  adjoining  counties, 
and  is  particularly  abundant  in  that  of  Manchester. 

102.  Minier's Dumpling.  Hort.Trans.\o\.\.^.'iiO. 
FVuit  large,  from  three  to  three  inches  and  a  half 

in  diameter,  but  not  so  deep  ;  contracted  at  the  cromi, 
depressed,  and  swelled  into  a  few  imperfoit  angles  on 
its  sides.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  rather  tliick.  Skin  deep 
green,  striped  with  a  still  deeper  on  the  shaded  side, 
and  of  a  dark  red  next  the  sun.  Flesh  firm.  Juice 
plentiful,  sub-acid,  with  a  very  pleasant  flavour. 

A  very  good  culinary  apple  from  November  till  May. 

103.  Newtown  Pippin.     HoH.  Soc.  Cat.  No.635. 
American  Newtown  Pippin.     Ih. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  rather  flat,  and  somewhat  irre- 
gular in  its  outline,  having  broad,  obtuse,  unequal  ribs, 
which  increase  from  the  base,  becoming  more  prominent 
et  the  crown  ;  about  two  inches  and  a  quarter  deep,  and 
three  inches  in  diameter.     Eye  open,  with  a  very  short 
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slender  calyx,  which  leaves  the  eye  nearly  naked,  deeply 
sunk  in  a  somewhat  oblique  cavity.  Sialk  half  an  inch 
long,  slender,  wholly  sunk  within  the  base,  in  a  wide,  fun- 
nel-shaped cavity.  Skin  of  a  dull  green,  changing  to  an 
olive  yellow,  becoming  more  yellow  as  it  acquires  matu- 
rity, having  a  thin  russet  covering  the  greatest  part  of 
the  base.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  or  yellowish  white,  firm. 
Juice  saccharine,  and  possessing  an  exceedingly  rich 
and  highly  aromatic  flavour. 

In  eating  from  December  till  April. 

The  specimen  from  which  this  description  is  written 
was  grown  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  at 
Chiswick,  in  1830,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as  the  true 
Newtown  Pippin,  although  several  other  apples  are  sold 
under  this  name  ;  the  Canadian  Ileinette  particularly. 

104.  Newtown  Spitzemberg.  Pom.  Mag.  t.  14-k 
Newtown  Spitzemberg.      Coxe^is  fleWy  p.  liO.,  ac- 
cording to  the  Pom.  Mag. 

Matchless.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  597'f  according  to  the 
Pom.  Mag. 

Fruit  middle  sized,  depressed,  globular,  not  angular, 
bearing  much  resemblance  in  shape  to  a  Nonesuch, 
about  two  inches  and  a  quarter  deep,  and  three  inches 
and  a  quarter  in  diameter.  Ejfe  open,  in  a  moderate- 
sized  basin,  very  little  plaited.  Stalk  short,  rather  thick, 
inserted  in  a  tolerably  deep  cavity.  Skin  pale  yellow, 
with  a  tinge  of  green  where  shaded,  and  of  a  reddish 
colour  streaked  with  darker  next  the  sun.  Towards  the 
crown,  in  particular,  the  skin  is  set  with  whitish  spots. 
Flesh  firm,  yellowish,  rich,  and  very  good. 

A  dessert  kind  from  November  till  the  end  of  January. 

This  very  beautiful  apple  is  of  American  origin,  and 
has  been  sold  by  Mr.  Cobbett  under  the  name  of  the 
Matchless  Apple.     It  is  well  deserving  of  cultivation. 

105.  Norfolk  Beaufin.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  4h3. 
Norfolk  3eefin.     Forsyth,  Ed.  3.  No.  124. 
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Fruit  pretty  large,  of  a  somewhat  irregular  flattisK 
figure,  and  liaving  a  few  broad  obtuse  angles  extending 
from  the  base  to  the  crown,  generally  about  three  inches 
in  diameter,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  or  two  inches 
and  three  quarters  deep.  Eye  large,  deep,  surrounded 
by  irregular  plaits.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  fleshy, 
deeply  inserted.  Skin  deep  green,  with  livid  red,  nearly 
round  the  fruit,  but  deepest  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh 
very  firm.     Juice  not  plentiful,  sub-acid. 

A  culinary  apple  from  November  till  May  or  June. 

The  Beautin,  undoubtedly  a  Norfolk  apple,  is  a  fruit 
of  great  merit.  Independently  of  its  general  use  in  the 
kitchen,  it  furnishes  a  luxury  at  the  table  as  a  sweetmeat 
throughout  the  winter.  Many  thousauds  of  these  apples 
are  dried  by  the  bakers  in  Norwich,  annually,  and  sent 
in  boxes  as  presents  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where 
ttey  are  universally  admired.  The  trees,  being  some- 
what tender,  require  to  be  planted  on  a  good  soil  and. 
in  3  warm  situation,  otherwise  tliey  are  apt  to  canker 
and  become  short  lived. 

106.  Reinette  Fhanche.     Duhamel,  No.  92. 

Reinette  Tranche.     Knoop.  Pom.  p.  53.  t.  9. 

Fruif  pretty  large,  of  a  flattish  figure,  about  three 
inches  and  a  quarter  in  diameter  at  its  base,  and  two 
inches  and  a  half  deep.  Fj/e  small,  rather  deep,  sur- 
rounded by  some  broad  plaits,  the  termination  of  rather 
obscure  ribs,  from  the  sides  of  the  fruit.  Stalk  thick, 
sKort,  deeply  inserted.  Skin  smooth,  pale  yellow  when 
ripe,  marked  with  numerous  russetty  specks  and  patches, 
which  ramify  thinly  over  a  good  part  of  the  surface. 
I<7esh  yellowish  white,  firm.  Juice  saccharine  and 
highly  fiavoured. 

A  dessert  apple  from  November  to  February. 

107- Robinson's  Pippin.  Forsi/th,  Ed.J.  No.  176- 
Hooker.  Pnm. Loud.  t.-iS. 

Fruit  about  the  size  of  a  Golden  Pippin,  oval,  flat- 
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tened  at  both  extremities.  Eye  well  formed,  open, 
sunk  in  a  broad  but  very  shallow  hollow.  Stalk  short, 
slender.  Skin  green,  approaching  to  brownish  yellow 
where  fully  exposed,  with  a  large  portion  of  russet 
brown,  particularly  round  the  eye.  Flesh  greenish, 
breaking,  tender.  Juice  plentiful,  partaking  of  the 
flavour  of  both  a  Golden  Pippin  and  Nonpareil.  The 
fruit  is  generally  produced  in  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  often  eight  or  ten  together. 

A  very  neat  and  excellent  dessert  apple  from  Decem- 
ber till  May. 

This  has  long  been  cultivated  in  His  Majesty's 
gardens  at  Kew,  under  its  present  name. 

108.  Striped  Beaufin.  O.  Lind.  Plan  of  an 
Orchard,  I796. 

Fruit  large,  of  an  uneven  outline,  with  broad  ir- 
regular  ribs  on  its  sides,  about  three  inches  and  three 
quarters  in  diameter,  and  three  inches  deep.  Eye 
large,  open,  in  a  deep  and  wide  irregular  obtuse-angled 
basin.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  deeply  inserted  in  a 
wide  uneven  cavity.  Skin  green,  tinged  with  dull  sal- 
mon colour,  mottled,  and  covered  with  broken  stripes 
and  dashes  of  dull  red  all  round  the  fruit.  Flesh  Arm, 
pale  greenish  white.     Juice  quick,  slightly  sub-acid. 

A  culinary  fruit  from  October  till  May.  I  found  a 
large  tree  of  this  sort  in  1794,  growing  in  the  garden  of 
the  late  William  Crowe,  Esq.,  at  Lakenham,  near  Nor- 
wich, a  fruit  of  which  I  gathered,  measuring  twelve 
inches  and  a  half  in  circumference,  and  weighing 
twelve  ounces  and  a  half  avoirdupoise.  It  is  a  very 
excellent  apple,  and,  being  very  hardy,  deserves  culti- 
vation. 

109.  Winter  Broadinc  O.  Lind.  in  Hort.  Trans. 
Vol.  iv.  p.  66. 

Broad-end.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  108. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  globular,  flattened  at  both  ends. 


Eyt  placed  in  a  small  narrow  ba-sm.  Sialk  very  short, 
deeply  inserted.  Skin  pale  green,  with  a  tinge  of  faint 
brownish  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  white,  mixed 
with  green.     Juice  sub-acid,  but  pleasant. 

A  good  culinary  apple  from  Michaelmas  till  Christmas. 

A  Norfolk  apple,  well  known  in  the  Norwich  market. 

1 10.  WiNTKR  CoLMAN.  G.  Ltnd.  ill  Hort.  Trans. 
Vol.  iv.  p.  66. 

Norfolk  Coleman.     Hort  Soc.  Cat.  No.  683. 

Norfolk  Storing.     Forsyfli,  Ed.  3.  No.  126. 

Fruit  rather  lai^e,  of  a  round  and  rather  flattish 
figure,  nearly  as  broad  at  the  crown  as  the  base  ;  gene- 
rally about  three  inches  and  three  quarters  in  diameter, 
and  two  inches  and  a  half  deep.  Eife  open,  rather  nar- 
row, not  deep,  surrounded  by  several  pretty  regular 
plaits.  Stalk  short,  thick,  inserted  quite  within  the 
base.  Skin  bright  deep  red  next  the  sun,  pale  yellow 
freckled  with  red  on  the  shaded  side.  Flesh  firm,  crisp, 
with  a  smart  sub-acid  juice. 

A  culinary  apple  from  November  till  March. 

The  Colman  is  a  Norfolk  apple  of  a  very  excellent 
quality  for  kitchen  use.  The  wood  is  very  strong,  and 
the  trees  grow  to  a  large  size,  are  very  hardy,  and  good 
bearers. 

111.  Winter  Majetin.  G.Lind.  in  Hoi-t.Trmis. 
Vol.iv.  p.  68.     HoTt  Soc.  Cat.  No.  II70. 

Fruit  somewhat  resembling  the  London  Pippin  in 
fonn,  having  prominent  ribs  round  the  crown,  but  it  is 
&  little  more  oval.  Eye  small,  closed,  rather  deeply 
sunk  in  a  narrow  basin,  surrounded  by  five  deep  and 
prominent  plaits  or  knobby  angles.  Stalk  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  long,  slender,  one  half  of  which  is  within  a  wide 
funnel-shaped  cavity.  Skin  dull  green,  with  a  tinge  of 
broivnish  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  greenish  white, 
and  resembles  that  of  the  Easter  Pippin  in  texture  and 
flavour. 


k 
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A  culinary  apple  from  November  till  March. 

This  is  another  Norfolk  apple,  well  known  in  the 
Norwich  market.  It  is  one  of  the  most  hardy  sorts  in 
the  county,  and  a  never-failing  bearer. 

The  aphis  lanigera^  a  white  meally  insect,  so  de- 
structive to  most  of  our  old  orchard  trees,  appears  to  be 
set  at  defiance  by  the  Majetin.  An  old  tree  now 
growing  in  a  garden  belonging  to  Mr  William  Young- 
man,  of  Norwich,  which  had  been  grafted  about  three 
feet  high  in  the  stem,  has  been  for  many  years  attacked 
by  this  insect  below  the  grafted  part,  but  never  above  it, 
the  limbs  and  branches  being  to  this  day  perfectly  free, 
although  all  the  other  trees  in  the  same  garden  have 
been  infested  more  or  less  with  it.  Mr.  Knight's  Sibe- 
rian Bitter-sweet  Apple  appears  to  possess  the  same 
property  of  resisting  the  attacks  of  these  formidable 
and  widely  increasing  depredators. 

112.  Winter  Queening.  O.Lind.  in  Hort  Trans. 
Vol.  iv.  p.  70.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  833. 

Fruit  above  the  middle  size,  somewhat  globular, 
equally  broad  each  way,  obscurely  five-angled  on  its 
ndes.  Eye  large,  placed  in  a  shallow  basin.  Stalk  very 
short,  not  deeply  inserted.  Skin  pale  green,  or  greenish 
yellow  ;  but  where  exposed  to  the  sun,  of  a  deep  red, 
mixed  with  russet,  and  striped  towards  the  base.  Flesh 
white,  with  a  mixture  of  green,  firm.  Juice  sub-acid, 
with  a  slight  aromatic  flavour. 

A  culinary  apple  from  November  till  March. 

The  Queening  is  an  old  apple,  known  to  Ray  in  1668. 
It  forms  a  large  handsome  tree,  is  very  hardy,  and  a 
great  bearer. 

113.  Winter  White  Calville. 

Calville  Blanche  d'HIver.     DuhameU    No.  3.  t.2. 
Jard.  Fruity  t.  49. 
Bonnet  Carre.  lb. 
Fruit  large,  of  a  flattish  figure,  with  broad,  uneven 


ribs  on  its  sides,  about  tbree  inches  and  a  half  in  dia- 
meter, and  two  inches  and  a  quarter  deep.  Eye  small, 
in  a  wide,  deep,  obtuse-angled  basin.  Stalk  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  long,  slender,  deeply  inserted.  Skm 
smooth,  yellowish  green  ;  when  fully  ripe,  it  is  of  a 
bright  yellow,  and  tinged  with  a  lively  red  on  the  sunny 
side-    Flesh  white  and  tender,  with  a  very  pleasant  juice. 

A  culiuary  apple  from  December  till  March. 
'  114.  YorkshireGreening.  Forst/fh,^d.3.  No.l97- 
Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  1191. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  of  a  flattish  figure,  two  inches  and 
a  half  deep,  and  three  inches  a  half  in  diameter,  having 
a  few  slight  undefined  ribs  on  its  sides.  E^e  flat,  closed 
by  the  calyx,  seated  in  a  very  shallow,  unequally  plaited 
bason.  S/aik  short,  thick,  woolly,  inserted  in  a  wide, 
flat,  uneven  cavity.  Skin  dull,  dark  green,  slightly 
tinged  with  muddy,  pale  brown,  iuterspersed  with 
broken  stripes  and  dashes  of  dull  red  quite  round  the 
upper  part  of  the  fruit,  and  partly  covered  with  a  meally 
white  all  over  the  base.  Flesh  greenish  white,  firm. 
Juice  plentiful,  smart  acid,  without  perfume. 

A  most  excellent  culinary  apple  from  November  till 
April. 


II 


Sect.  VI.  —  Pflnter.     Conical  or  Oblong. 


115.  Adams's  Pearmain.     Pom.  Mag.  t.  133. 

Norfolk  Pippin,  of  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  685.,  ac- 
cording to  the  Pom.  Mag. 

Fniit  above  the  middle  size,  very  handsonie.  Pear- 
main  shaped,  somewhat  conical,  not  angular,  about  two 
inches  and  three  quarters  deep,  two  inches  and  a  half 
diameter  at  the  base,  and  one  inch  and  a  quarter  at  the 
crown.  Eye  rather  small,  with  a  closed  calyx,  placed 
in  a  very  narrow,  regular,  slightly  plaited  basin.  Stalk 
tliree  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  slender,  one  half  pro- 
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jecting  beyond  the  base.     Skin  pale  greenish  yellow, 

covered  with  a  thin  grey  russet ;  on  the  sunny  side  of  a 

deeper  yellow,  tinged  with  salmon  colour,  having  a  few 

thin,  slightly  striped  patches  of  a  deeper  colour,  sprinkled 

with  whitish  spots  near  the  base.    Flesh  yellowish,  firm, 

crisp.    Juice  saccharine,  rich,  with  a  very  high  aromatic 
flavour. 

A  dessert  apple  from  November  till  February. 

This  is  a  very  handsome  and  most  excellent  apple, 
and  highly  deserving  of  cultivation.  It  is  well  adapted 
for  grafting  on  the  Doucin  stock,  and  for  training  in 
the  garden  as  an  espalier. 

116.  -^sopus  Spitzemberg.  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v. 
p.  401. 

Fruit  large,  oblong.  Stalk  of  moderate  length, 
placed  in  a  deep  cavity,  and  projecting  a  little  beyond 
the  base.  Skin  smooth,  of  a  lively  brilliant  red,  ap- 
proaching to  scarlet,  with  numerous  small  yellow  spots. 
Flesh  yellow,  very  rich,  juicy,  and  brisk.  Ripe  about 
Christmas. 

A  most  excellent  apple  of  American  origin ;  it  is 
said  to  be  of  iBsopus,  in  Ulster  county.  It  is  plenti- 
fully cultivated  at  Livingston's  manor,  in  Columbia 
county,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  It  is  too  tender  to 
succeed  in  this  country,  without  the  assistance  of  a  south 
or  an  east  wall.  Some  very  fine  fruit  from  a  south  wall 
at  Sacomb  Park,  in  Hertfordshire,  were  exhibited  at 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  October  15. 1821. 

117.  Baltimore.    Hort.  Trans.  V.  iii.  p.  120.  t.  4. 

Fruit  very  large,  in  form  something  like  the  Alex- 
ander, but  more  flat.  Eye  large,  open,  and  deep, 
surrounded  by  a  few  obtuse  plaits.  Skin  pale  lemon 
colour,  covered  with  a  very  thin  grey  russet,  especially 
near  the  eye,  and  tinged  with  a  pale  salmon-coloured 
blush  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  very  good,  and  close 
at  the  core. 
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Raised  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Smith,  near  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  in  America,  and  brought  into  Liverpool  by 
Captain  George  Hobson,  of  the  Belvidere,  of  Baltimore, 
in  I8I7.  One  of  its  fruit  fourteen  inches  and  three 
quarters  in  circumference,  and  four  inches  in  height, 
weighed  one  pound  seven  ounces  and  a  half  avoirdupoise. 

118.  Barcelona  Pearmain.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat 
No.  747.     Pom.  Mag.  t.  85. 

Glace  Rouge.    Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  365. 

Kleiner  Casseler  Reinette.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No. 9 IS., 
according  to  the  Pom.  Mag. 

Speckled  Golden  Reinette.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No. 933., 
according  to  the  Pom.  Mag. 

Reinette  Rouge,  1 

Reinette  Rousse,  y  of  various  collections. 

Reinette  des  Cannes,  J 

Fruit  middle*sized,  oval,  not  angular,  rather  long, 
with  a  small  shallow  eye,  the  divisions  of  the  calyx  acute, 
erect.  Stalk  short,  usually  a  little  thickened  on  (me 
side.  Skin  uneven,  with  numerous  irregular  russet 
spots ;  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  deep  warm  red,  on  the 
other  a  brownish  yellow.  Flesh  firm,  inclining  to 
yellowish,  with  a  rich  aromatic  but  slight  agreeable  acid. 

A  dessert  apple  from  November  till  February. 

This  apple  is  of  foreign  origin,  but  has  been  for  several 
years  known  in  this  country.  It  is  a  very  good  bearer, 
and  deserves  to  be  more  extensively  cultivated. 

119.  Baxter's  Pearmain.  O.  Lind.  in  Hort. 
Trans.  Vol.  iv.    p.  67.      Hort.   Soc.   Cat.   No.  748. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  of  a  longish  figure,  nearly  as  broad 
at  the  crown  as  the  base,  having  a  few  obtuse  slight 
angles,  extending  the  length  of  the  fruit.  Ft/e  small, 
a  little  hollowed.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  rather  stout. 
Skin  a  light  green,  a  little  coloured  with  faint  red  on 
the  sunny  side.  Flesh  firm.  Juice  saccharine,  and 
well  flavoured. 
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A  culinary  apple  from  November  till  March. 

This  is  a  real  Norfolk  apple»  in  general  cultivation 
throughout  the  county.  It  makes  a  large  tree,  is 
hardy,  and  a  very  good  bearer. 

120.  Bedfordshire  Foundling.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat. 
No.  51. 

Cambridge  Pippin.     lb. 

Fruit  very  large,  three  inches  and  a  half  deep,  and 
three  inches  and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  irregularly  rib* 
bed,  with  very  broad  obtuse  angles  on  the  sides,  generally 
two  or  three  of  these  are  longer  than  others,  which  give 
the  crown  an  oblique  inclination.  Eye  not  large,  but 
open,  rather  deeply  placed  in  a  somewhat  narrow  basin. 
Stalk  short,  deeply  inserted.  Skin  pale  greenish  yel- 
low on  the  shaded  side,  sprinkled  with  a  few  green 
specks  ;  on  the  sunny  side  slightly  tinged  with  pale 
orange,  and  sprinkled  thinly  with  dull  red  specks* 
FTesh  yellowish  white,  tender,  mellow.  Juice  sub-acid 
and  slightly  saccharine.  Core  generally  large  and^  hol- 
low. 

A  culinary  apple  from  November  to  January. 

121.  Belle  Bonne.  O.  Lindl.  in  Hort.  Trans. 
Vol.  IV.  p.  68.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  52. 

Rolland,  of  some  collections. 

Fruit  middle  sized,  about  ten  inches  in  circumference, 
somewhat  conical ;  broad  at  the  base,  full  in  the  middle, 
and  narrow  at  the  crown.  Eye  small,  flat,  closed  by  the 
segments  of  the  calyx.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  slender, 
in  some  obliquely  inserted  under  an  elongated  lip. 
Skm  thick,  pale,  greenish  yellow,  brightened  on  the 
smmy  side  by  a  few  reddish  streaks,  which  become  rus- 
setty  at  the  base,  and  surround  the  stalk.  Flesh  firm, 
juicy,  and  well  flavoured. 

A  valuable  dessert  and  culinary  apple  from  October 
till  January. 

The  only  old  tree  I  have  ever  seen  of  this  sort  is  now 
growing  in  a  garden  occupied  by  Mrs.  Sanctuary,  at 
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Catton,  near  Norwich,  and  was  planted  about  fifty  years 
ago.  Ray,  in  1668,  has  a  summer  and  a  winter  Belle 
and  Sonne ;  but  their  identity  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
tained. 

■  122.  Benwell's  Pearmain.  Horf.  Soc.  Cat. 
No.  749. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  somewhat  oblong,  and  narrowed 
at  the  crown.  Eye  small,  surrounded  by  a  few  some- 
what obscure  plaits.  Stnlk  half  an  inch  long,  rather 
deeply  inserted.  Skin  muddy  green,  with  numerous 
brownish  red  dashes  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  crisp, 
yellowish  white.  Juice  sub-acid,  with  a  very  pleasant 
aromatic  flavour. 

An  excellent  dessert  apple  from  Michaelmas  to 
Christmas. 

The  above  name  was  given  to  this  apple  by  Mr.  Kirke, 
of  Brompton,  who  received  it  a  few  years  ago  from  Mr. 
Benwell,  of  Henley-upon-Thames,  in  Oxfordshire. 

1'23.  BossoM  Apple.  Hort.  TVoh^.  Vol.  iv.  p.  528. 

Fruit  obtusely  pyramidal.  Ej/e  placed  in  a  shallow 
hollow,  surrounded  by  several  rather  indistinct  plaits. 
Stalk  an  inch  long,  deeply  inserted.  Skin  pale  greenish 
yellow,  very  much  russetted  ;  and,  in  some  specimens, 
with  a  bright  red  on  the  aide  exposed  to  the  sun.  Flesh 
dull  white,  inclining  to  yellow,  fine  in  texture,  crisp,  with 
a  sugared  juice  ;  it  bakes  of  a  fine  colour,  and  melts 
perfectly. 

A  large  handsome  culinary  apple  from  November  till 
March. 

Specimens  of  this,  from  the  Ear!  of  Egremont's,  at 
Petworth,  were  exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  Society, 
in  1820. 

124-.  Bheedon  Pippin.  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  iii.  p.  268. 
t.  10.  f.  1. 

Fruit  flatly  conical,  with  an  inclination  to  square, 
especially  near  the  eye  ;  two  inches  and  three  quarters 
in  the  widest,  and  two  inches  and  a  quarter  in    its 
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narrowest  diameter,  a  good  deal  flattened  and  irregular 
at  the  crown.  Eye  seated  in  a  broad  and  shallow  basin, 
surrounded  by  plaits  and  wrinkles  variously  formed; 
at  the  base  it  is  also  flat,  and  broader  than  the  crown. 
StaUc  long,  inserted  in  a  regular  and  well  hollowed 
cavity.  Skin  of  a  pale,  rather  dull  yellow,  tinged  with 
reddish  orange  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  yellowish^ 
firm,  very  sweet,  with  a  rich  vinous  acid,  a  little  spicy, 
and  having  a  flavour  something  resembling  a  pine. 

A  dessert  apple  from  November  till  after  Christmas. 

Raised  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Symonds  Breedon^  at  Bere 
Court,  in  Berkshire. 

125.  Catshead.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  147. 
Cat's  Head.     Forsyth,  Ed.  3.  No.  21. 
Costard.     Bay,  1688. 

Coustard,  t^the  Norman  Gardefis. 

Fruit  large,  long,  nearly  as  broad  at  the  crown  as  the 
base,  having  usually  three  obtuse  angles  on  the  upper, 
and  two  more  acute,  which  are  also  shorter,  on  the 
under  side..  Fye  large,  open,  and  hollow.  Stalk  half 
an  inch  long,  slender,  rather  deeply  inserted.  Skin 
very  smooth,  pale  green,  scarcely  coloured  on  the  sunny 
side.     Flesh  tender.     Juice  plentiful,  sub-acid. 

A  culinary  apple  from  October  till  January. 

126.  Chester  Pearmain.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  751. 
Fruit    rather    small,    more  long  than    broad,    and 

tapering  from  the  base  to  the  crown.  Eye  very  small, 
slightly  depressed.  Stalk  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
slender.  Skin  pale  yellow,  with  a  little  faint  red  on  the 
sonny  side.  Flesh  crisp,  with  a  sugary  perfumed  juice. 
A  dessert  apple  from  October  to  February. 

127.  Claygate  Pearmain.  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v. 
p.  402. 

Fruit  a  large  and  handsome  Pearmain.  Skin  dull 
yellow,  nearly  covered  with  broad  stripes  of  deep  red. 
Flesh  yellow,  rather  dry,  like  all  apples  of  this  class,  but 
sweet  and  very  rich. 


A  dessert  apple  from  November  till  February. 

The  Claygate  Pearmain  may  be  considered  as  a  valu- 
able addition  to  our  stock  of  table  apples.  It  originated 
in  a  hedge-row  in  the  hamlet  of  Claygate,  near  Thames 
Ditton  ;  and  its  fruit  was  first  exhibited  at  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  by  Jolin  Braddick,  Esq.,  December  17, 
1821. 

128.  Cockle  Pippin.  Horf.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  169. 
Pom.  Mag.  t.  136. 

Nutmeg  Cockie  Pippin.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  169. 

Nutmeg  Pippin,  of  various  Collections,  according 
to  the  Pom.  Mag. 

White  Cockle.     lb. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  oblong,  tapering  a  little  from  the 
base  to  the  crown,  very  slightly  angular  on  the  aides, 
about  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  ttvo  inches  and  a 
quarter  in  diameter.  Eye  narrow,  with  a  closed  slender 
calyx,  rather  shallow,  surrounded  by  narrow  plaits.  Stalk 
half  an  inch  long,  slender,  one  half  of  which  is  sunk  in 
a  narrow  funnel-shaped  cavity.  Skin  pale  green,  be- 
coming bright  yellow,  with  a  few  grey  specks,  and  partly 
covered,  especially  near  the  base,  with  a  pretty  thick 
light  brown  russet.  Mesh  yellowish,  firm,  and  tender. 
Juice  saccharine,  mixed  with  acid,  and  a  slight  pleasant 
perfume. 

A  dessert  apple,  and  also  excellent  for  culinary  pur- 
poses from  November  till  May. 

129.  Colonel  Harbord's  Pippin.  O.  Lindl.  ta 
Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  iv.  p.  ii5, 

FVuit  rather  large,  inclining  to  a  conical  shape,  about 
eleven  inches  in  circumference  each  way,  angulai'  on  the 
sides.  Ei/e  lai^,  in  a  rather  shallow  basin,  surrounded 
by  bold  plaits  or  wrinkles.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long. 
Skin  pale  yellowish  green,  partially  russetted  on  one  side. 
Flesh  white  mixed  with  green,  soft,  very  juicy,  vrith  a 
pleasant  brisk  astiingcncy. 
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A  Ttry  excellent  culinary  apple  from  November  till 
March* 

Tkis  is  a  Norfolk  apple,  which  originated  on  the 
estate  of  the  late  Colonel  Harbord,  the  second  Lord 
Suffield,  of  Blickling  and  Gunton  Hall,  in  this  county. 

ISO.  Cornish  Gilliflgwer.     Pom.  Mag.  t,  140« 

Julyflower.     Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  ii.  p.  74. 

Cornish  Julyflower.  lb.  Vol.  iii.  p.  3^^  according 
to  the  Pom.  Mag. 

CalTiUe  d'Angleterre.     Bavimann  Cat. 

FtuH  moderately  large,  of  an  oval  form  and  angular, 
about  three  inches  and  a  ({uart^  in  diameter,  and  the 
same  in  depth.  Eye  closed  by  the  segments  ef  the 
calyx,  and  sunk  among  knobby  protuberances,  rising 
from  the  terminations  of  the  angles  on  the  sides.  Stalk 
three  quarters  ofan  inch  long,  not  deeply  inserted.  Skin 
dull  green  on  the  shaded  side,  but  where  fully  exposed 
to  the  son  intermixed  with  brownish  red,  slightly 
sprinkled  with  russet,  and  sometimes  richer  streaks  of 
red.  Fle$h  yellowish,  firm,  and  very  rich ;  when  cut,  it 
givea  out  a  pleasant  perfume,  resembling  the  Clove 
Gilliflower,  whence  its  name. 

A  dessert  apple,  ripening  in  November,  and  will  keep 
tiUApriL 

This  very  valuable  apple  was  first  noticed  in  the 
Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  ii.  p.  74.  in  a  letter  from  Sir  Chris- 
topher Hawkins,  in  1813.  It  was  discovered  in  a  cot- 
tage garden  near  Truro,  about  ten  or  fif);een  years  before 
that  date,  and  was  considered  by  the  Society  of  so  much 
importance  that  the  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Sir 
Christopher  for  hk  exertions  in  bringing  it  into  notice. 
It  is  considered  as  but  an  indif&rent  bearer ;  but  this 
defect  may  be  remedied  by  grafting  it  upon  the  Doucin 
stock,  and  planting  it  in  the  garden,  and  training  it 
either  as  an  <^n  dwarf  or  as  an  espalier.. 

130.*  CouL  Bjlush.  Mart.  Trans.  VoL  vii.  p.  340. 

F  2 
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The  Jrudt  has  the  angular  figure  of  the  Calvilles.  The 
skin  has  a  clear  waxy  yellow,  with  a  dull  red  cheek, 
which  is  varied  by  numerous  bright  crimson  dots  and 
streaks.  The  stalk  is  slender  and  smooth.  The  ^esh  is 
rather  yellow,  crisp,  and  juicy,  with  a  very  pleasant 
brisk  taste. 

In  season  in  December  and  till  the  middle  of  Ja- 
nuary. 

This  very  beautiful  apple  was  raised  by  Sir  George 
Steuart  Mackenzie,  in  his  garden  at  Coul,  near  Ding- 
wsll ;  an  account  of  which  is  given  by  him,  along  with 
the  KineUan  Apple^  the  Tarvey  Codlin^  and  the  Con- 
tin  ReinettCj  in  a  paper  dated  March  12,  1827* 

131.  Darling  Pippin.  O.  lAndl.  Plan  of  an  Or- 
chard^  1796. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  somewhat  conical,  a  little  flat- 
tened both  at  the  crown  and  the  base.  Eye  small, 
slightly  depressed,  and  surrounded  by  a  few  unequal, 
knobby  plaits.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  in  some  an  inch, 
slender.  Skin  bright  lemon-colour,  sprinkled  with  nu- 
merous small  pearl-coloured  specks,  quite  within  the 
surface.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  crisp.  Juice  plentiful, 
saccharine,  of  a  very  agreeable  flavour. 

A  very  handsome  Jessert  apple  from  November  till 
Christmas. 

132.  Farleigh  Pippin.     Nursery  Catalogues. 
Farley  Pippin.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  319. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  rather  long,  with  five  angles  ex- 
tending from  the  base  to  the  crown,  where  they  are 
very  prominent.  Fye  deeply  sunk.  Skin  green  on 
the  shaded  side,  but  of  a  brownish  red  where  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  marked  with  a  deeper  colour. 
Flesh  green,  firm.  Juice  plentiful,  saccharine,  and  of 
an  excellent  flavour. 

A  dessert  apple  from  November  to  February. 

A  very  excellent  apple,  sent  me  by  Mr.  Kirke,  who 
had  it  from  Farleigh  in  Kent. 
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^  133.  Forman's  Chew.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  842. 
mo/iu  Mag:  t.  89- 

■  J^ruit  like  a  lai^  Golden  Pippin,  but  russetty,  about 
TWO  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  two  inehes  in  diameter. 
£^  small,  a  little  open,  placed  in  a  shallow  depression. 
SiaiA-  short,  not  deeply  inserted.  Sh'ii  nearly  covered 
with  a  yellowish  russet  brown.  Flesh  greenish  yellow, 
juicj',  rich,  very  high-flavoured,  and  excellent. 

A  dessert  apple  from  November  till  May. 

This  handsome  and  very  valuable  apple  was  raised  by 
Thomas  Seton  Fonnan,  Esq.,  at  Pennydarron  Place, 
near  Merthyr  Tidvil,  in  Glamorganshire.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  table  apples  we  have,  combining  the  excel- 
lence  of  the  old  Golden  Pippin  and  Nonpareil.  It  bears 
abuudaotly,  as  an  open  standard,  and,  when  grafted  upon 
the  Doucin  stock,  it  is  invaluable  as  an  espalier. 

13*.  FoL-LDON  Pearmain.  O.  Lindl.  in  Hort. 
T'rtitu.  Vol.  iv.  p.  69. 

Horrex's  Pearmain.     Hid. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  of  an  oblong  shape,  somewhat 
resembling  the  old  Green  Pearmain,  about  eight  inches 
the  long,  and  seven  inches  and  three  quarters  the  short 
circumference.  Et/e  narrow,  flat.  Stalk  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  long,  slender.  Ski?i  pale  yellow,  when  matured, 
with  a  little  blush  on  the  sunny  side,  especially  towards 
the  base,  in  consequence  of  the  fruit  being  mostly 
pendent.  Flesh  greenish  white,  firm,  crisp.  Jicice 
plentiful,  brisk,  and  of  a  very  high  flavour. 

A  most  excellent  dessert  apple  from  November  till 
Alsrch. 

The  original  tree  of  this  apple  is  now  growing  in  the 
garden  of  Mrs.  Horrex,  of  Foulden  in  Norfolk. 

13.5.  Ganges.     Nursery  Catalogue. 

iM^/li  pretty  large,  of  an  oblong,  irregular  figure.  Ei/e 
hollow.     Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  deeply  inserted,  quite 
within  the  base.    Skin  green,  with  a  few  specks  of  darker 
F   3 
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green  iiitcrspei'sed,  and  dashed  with  red  on  the  sunny 
side.  Flesh  pale  yellowi^  green.  Juice  sub-acid,  of 
good  flavour. 

A  good  culinary  apple  from  October  till  January. 

136,  Golden  Lustre.  G.  Ldndl.  Plan  of  an  Or- 
chard, 1796. 

FVuit  middle-sized,  of  a  somewhat  conical  figure, 
acutely  and  prominently  angular  towards  the  crown, 
near  which  it  has  generally  an  indented  circle,  as  if 
caused  by  a  ligature  having  been  tied  round  the  fruit ; 
k  is  about  two  inches  and  a  quarter  deep,  and  the 
same  in  diameter.  Ei^e  rather  small,  closed  by  the 
long  segments  of  the  calyx,  not  deeply  sunk,  and  sur- 
rounded by  sharp  prominent  plaits,  the  inteimediate 
ones  being  small,  and  having  a  blistered  appearance. 
Stalk  short,  slender,  inserted  in  a  small  narrow  cavity. 
Skin  bright  yellow  or  gold  colour  on  the  shaded  side,  but 
where  exposed  to  the  sun  bright  red,  breaking  out  into 
small  patches  and  stripes.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  firm. 
Juice  not  plentiful,  sub-acid,  combined  with  a  little 
augar,  but  without  any  particular  perfume. 

A  good  culinary  apple  from  November  till  May, 

137.  Golden  Pearmain.  For«i//A,  Ed.  3.  No.  58. 
Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  755. 

Rackman's  Pearmain.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  755. 

Fruit  below  the  middle  size,  rather  conical,  a  little 
angular  on  its  sides.  £^e  small,  with  short  obtuse  seg- 
ments of  the  calyx,  placed  in  a  narrow  and  rather  shallow 
basin.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  slender,  pressed  close  to 
the  base  on  one  side  of  its  cavity,  by  a  large  pointed  pro- 
tuberance of  the  fruit  pressing  upon  it  fiom  the  opposite 
side.  This  is  not  the  case  in  all  the  fruit  of  this  sort, 
but  it  is  so  in  three  out  of  four  throughout  the  whole 
crop,  and  is  one  of  its  most  distiiiguisliing  characters. 
Skin  bright  yellow,  marbled  nearly  all  over  with  faint 
Ted  and  orange,  highly  coloured  on  the  sunny  side,  and 
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streaked  with  broken  dashes  of  deeper  red.     Juice  not 
plentiful,  but  saccharine,  of  a  slight  aromatic  flavour. 

A  good  and  handsome  dessert  aj^le  from  October 
till  Christmas. 

138.  Gravenstein.  Hort.  IVans.  Vol.  iv.  p.  216 
and  523.  t.  21.  Pom.  Mag.  t.  98. 

FVuii  large,  about  three  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
broadest  at  the  base,  generally  flattened,  sometimes  rather 
oblong,  with  angles  which  terminate  in  the  crown.  JEjfe 
rather  wide,  sunk  in  a  deep  hollow,  surrounded  by  8e-> 
vera!  projecting  folds  or  knobs.  SUdk  very  short,  deeply 
inserted.  Skin  smooth,  of  a  clear  yellowish  green  or 
straw  colour,  streaked  and  mottled  with  red  on  the  sunny 
side.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  crisp,  with  a  high-flavoured 
vinous  juice. 

A  dessert  apple,  ripening  in  the  autumn,  but  will  keep 
till  April,  and  may  be  reckoned  a  rival  to  our  Kibston 
Pippin. 

It  is  supposed  to  have  originated  at  Gravenstein^  jn 
Holstein,  nearly  a  century  ago,  and  is  esteemed  the  best 
apple  in  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries.  The  fruit 
was  first  exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  Society  in  1819- 

139.  Hanwell  Souring.     Hort  Traru.   Vol.  iv. 

p.  219. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  conical,  very  angular  on  the  sides. 
£kfe  deeply  sunk  in  a  contracted  basin.  Stcdk  short, 
very  deeply  inserted  in  a  wide,  even  cavity.  Skin  green, 
with  a  blush  of  red  where  exposed,  profusely  spotted 
with  minute  brown  spots,  and  a  little  russetted  round 
the  stalk.  Flesh  white,  very  crisp,  with  a  rich  acid  juice. 

This  apple  is  scarcely  in  perfection  till  April  or  May, 
and  then  possesses  more  acid  than  any  other  which 
keeps  to  so  late  a  period. 

It  is  supposed  to  have  originated  at  Hanwell,  near 
Banbury,  in  Oxfordshire.  Fruit  of  it  were  exhibited 
at  the  Horticultural  Society  in  May,  1 8^20. 
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140.  Harvey  Apple.  O.  Lindl.  in  Hort.  Trans. 
Vol.iv.  p.  67. 

Doctor  Harvey's  Apple.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  251. 

Fruit  rather  large,  oval,  generally  about  nine  inches 
and  a  half  or  ten  inches  in  circumference,  narrow  at 
the  crown,  slightly  angular  on  the  sides.  JEJ^e  small, 
scarcely  sunk,  surrounded  by  several  small  knobby  plaits. 
Stalk  half  an  inch  long^  slender,  deeply  inserted  in  a 
wide,  uneven  cavity.  Skin  greenish  yellow,  full  of 
green  and  pearly  specks,  with  various  russetty,  broken 
ramifications  near  the  crown.  JFlesh  whitish,  firm. 
Juice  quick,  sub-acid,  with  a  little  musky  perfume. 

A  valuable  culinary  fruit  from  October  to  January. 

This  is  a  real  Norfolk  apple,  and  but  little  known 
out  of  the  county.  It  appears  to  have  been  known  in 
the  time  of  Ray,  in  I688,  who  says  it  took- its  name 
from  "  the  famous  Dn  Gabriel  Harvey." 

When  baked  in  an  oven  which  is  not  too  hot,  these 
apples  are  most  excellent ;  they  become  sugary,  and  will 
keep  a  week  or  ten  days,  furnishing  for  the  dessert  a 
highly-flavoured  sweetmeat.  It  makes  a  large  hand- 
some tree,  is  very  hardy,  and  a  great  bearer. 

141.  Hollow-Crowned  Pippin.    Hort.  Soc.  Cat. 

No.  459. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  of  an  oblong  figure,  fully  as  broad 
at  the  crown  as  at  the  base,  slightly  angular  on  its  sides. 
]^e  wide,  and  deeply  sunk.  Stalk  short,  thick,  and 
crooked.  Skin  pale  green,  becoming  yellow  with  a  faint 
blush  on  the  side  next  the  sun.  Mesh  firm,  juicy,  sub- 
acid, with  a  slight  portion  of  sugar. 

A  culinary  apple  horn  October  to  January.  A  hardy 
bearer,  peculiar  to  Norfolk,  and  common  in  the  Nor- 
wich market. 

142.  Hubbard's  Pearmain.  G.  Lindl.  in  Hort. 
Trans.  Vol.  iv.  p.  68.     Pom.  Mag.  t.  27. 
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Golden  Vining,  of  Devonshire.  According  to  the 
Pom.  Mag.     lb. 

Fruit  small,  ovate,  about  two  inches  deep,  and  the 
same  in  diameter,  free  from  angles.  Eye  small,  close, 
with  a  very  short  calyx,  slightly  depressed.  StfUk  short. 
Skin  pale  russet,  or  cinnamon  colour,  with  a  little  green 
or  red  breaking  through  it  here  and  there;  in  some 
specimens,  particularly  in  warm  seasons,  of  an  uniform, 
clear,  yellowish  green,  without  russet,  mottled  and 
tinged  with  orange  or  pale  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh 
yellow,  firm,  rather  dry.  Juice  sweet,  rich,  of  a  most 
highly  perfumed  aromatic  flavour. 

A  dessert  apple  from  October  till  March  or  April. 

This  is  a  reid  Norfolk  apple,  well  known  in  the  Norwich 
market ;  and  although  it  may  be  found  elsewhere,  its 
great  excellence  may  have  caused  its  removal  hence. 
It  may  have  acquired  the  name  of  Golden  Vining  in 
Devonshire,  with  as  much  facility  as  the  Court  of  Wick, 
that  of  Wood's  Transparent  Pippin  at  Huntingdon. 
The  merits  of  Hubbard's  Pearmain  as  a  table  apple  aro 
unrivalled,  and  its  superior,  from  the  commencement 
of  its  season  to  the  end,  does  not,  I  am  of  opinion,  exist 
in  this  country.  It  is  a  small-growing  tree,  very  hardy, 
and  an  abundant  bearer,  both  in  the  orchard  and  in  the 
garden  as  an  espalier. 

143.  Kentish  Pippin.     Miller,  Ed.  8.  No.  11. 

FruU  above  the  middle  size,  of  an  oblong  figure- 
slightly  angular  on  its  sides,  tapering  a  little  from  the 
base  to  the  crown,  which  is  rather  narrow.  Ff/e  small, 
with  a  closed  calyx,  a  little  sunk,  and  surrounded  by 
several  obtuse  plaits.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  slender,  not 
protruding  beyond  the  base.  Skin  pale  yellow,  with  a 
few  scattered  greenish  specks ;  on  the  sunny  side  pale 
dull  brown.  Flesh  yellowish  white.  Juice  sweetish, 
or  sub-acid,  with  a  smart  pungent  flavour.  

An  excellent  culinary  apple  from  October  tillJanuary. 
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This  is  an  old  favourite  kitchen  apple,  mentioned  by 
Ray  in  iGSS,  and  described  shortly  by  Miller;  but  it 
is  not  the  Kentish  Pippin  of  Mr.  Forsyth.  It  makes 
strong  shoots,  attains  a  targe  size,  with  an  open  spreading 
head,  is  a  very  hardy  orchard  tree,  and  an  excellent 
bearer. 

l^-t.  KiNELLAN  Apple.  HorL  Trans.  Vol.  vii. 
p.  338.  I 

The  skin  is  a  clear  pale  green,  very  little  dotted, 
but  strongly  coloured  with  yellowish  bright  red  on  the 
exposed  side.  ITie  ej/e  is  rather  angular ;  the  stiUk 
downy  ;  the_fleth  white,  firm,  rather  juicy,  and  pleasant. 

A  pleasant  table  apple,  in  season  in  Ross-shire  from  the 
beginning  of  December  till  January,  and  will  keep  till 
March. 

This  is  an  offspring  between  the  Nonpareil  and  Manx 
Codlin,  obtained  by  Sir  George  Steuart  Mackenzie, 
Sart.,  of  Coul,  near  Dingwall,  in  Ross-shire ;  it  produced 
its  first  fruit  in  1825.  In  size  the  apple  resembles  the 
Manx  Codlin,  and  in  appearance  and  other  qualities  the 
Nonpareil. 

144-".  Lamb  Abbey  Peakmain.  Nort.  Trans. 
Vol.  V.  p.  2G9.  1. 10.  f.  2. 

J^ruit  middle-sized,  oval,  somewhat  pyramidal,  rather 
flattened  at  both  ends,  about  three  inches  deep,  and  two 
inches  three  quarters  in  diameter.  £^e  small,  sunk  in 
a  deep  and  broad  hollow,  surrounded  by  regular  but 
slight  plaits,  which  do  not  extend  to  the  body  of  the 
fruit.  Stalk  short,  deeply  inserted.  Skt/i  yellowish 
green  on  the  shaded  side  and  next  the  eye ;  the  sunny 
side  being  covered  with  a  handsome  red,  having  many 
black  dots,  in  the  manner  of  an  ordinary  Golden  Rei- 
nette.  Fiesh  yellowish  next  the  akin,  green  next  the 
core,  firm,  crisp,  very  juicy,  with  a  peculiar  rich  sweet- 
ness, and  alight  aromatic  flavour. 

Au  excellent  dessert  fruit  from  December  till  March. 
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This  very  valuable  apple  was  raised,  in  1803,  from  a 
kernel  of  the  Newtown  Pippin,  by  Mrs.  Malcolm,  the  lady 
of  Neil'Malcofan,  Esq.,  of  Lamb  Abbey,  in  Kent.  At  six 
years  old  it  produced  three  apples,  at  nine  years  seven 
doxen^  and  from  that  time  it  has  regularly  produced 
good  crops. 

145.  Lemon  Pippin.  Hort.  Soc  CaL  No.  550. 
P&m.  Mag.  t.  S7« 

Lemon  Pippin.    Forsyth,  Ed.  3.  No.  102.' 

FVuU  middle-sized,  oval,  very  regularly  formed, 
without  angles,  about  two  inches  and  three  quarters  in 
diameter,  and  three  inches  deep.  JStfe  small,  open, 
with  a  very  diort  slender  calyx,  slightly  depressed. 
Stalk  short,  fleshy,  curved  inwards,  and  forming  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  fruit,  in  the  manner  of  a  lemon ;  henoe 
its  name.  Skin  pale  yellowish  green,  becoming  yellow 
when  ripe,  with  neither  red  nor  russet.  i^«A  iirm, 
breaking.  Juice  not  abundant,  nor  high  flavoured,  but 
very  pleasant. 

A  dessert  fruit  from  October  till  March. 

A  very  hardy  orchard  apple ;  the  tree  grows  erect, 
very  regularly  formed,  and  handsome,  and  is  a  most 
excellent  bearer. 

146.  New  Rock  Pippin.  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  2G9. 
Fruit  of  the  Nonpareil  kind,  but  less  r^ular  in  shape, 

and  the  eye  sunk  a  little  deeper.  Stalk  short.  Skin 
of  a  dull  green  on  the  shaded  side  ;  on  the  part  exposed 
to  the  sun  it  becomes  brown,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  red, 
and  the  whole  surface  sprinkled  with  russet.  Ftesk 
yellow,  firm,  not  very  juicy,  but  rich  and  sweet,  with  a 
fine  anise  perfume. 

A  dessert  apple  from  November  till  April. 

Raised  by  Mr.  Pleasance,  of  Barnwell,  near  Cam- 
bridge. It  keeps  late  in  the  spring,  and  is  then  hardly 
surpassed  fay  any  of  the  old  varieties.  Exhibited  at 
the  Horticultural  Society,  November  '20,  18^:^1. 
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147.  New  York  Pippin.     O.  Lindl.  Plan  of  an 
Orchard^  1796. 

New  York  Pippin.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  642. 

Fruit  rather  lai^e,  of  an  oblong  figure,  somewhat 
pyramidal,  rather  irregular  in  its  outline,  and  slightly 
pentangular  on  its  sides,  three  of  which  are  generally 
much  shorter  than  the  other,  forming  a  kind  of  lip  at 
the  crown ;  from  two  inches  and  a  half  to  three  inches 
deep,  and  the  same  in  diameter  at  "the  base.  Et/e  closed, 
rather  deeply  sunk  in  a  very  uneven  irregular  basin. 
Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  slender,  rather  deeply  inserted 
in  a  wide  uneven  cavity.  Skin  dull  greenish  yellow,  with 
a  few  green  specks,  intermixed  with  a  little  skin,  grey 
russet,  and  tinged  with  brown  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh 
firm,  crisp,  tender.  Juice  plentiful,  saccharine,  with  a 
slight  aromatic  flavour. 

A  dessert  apple  from  November  till  April. 

An  American  variety  of  excellence.  The  tree  grows 
large,  and  hears  well.  It  sometimes  happens  with  this 
as  it  does  with  Hubbard's  Pearmain,  that  smooth  fruit 
grow  upon  one  branch  and  russetty  ones  upon  another ; 
and  in  cold  seasons  the  fruit  are  for  the  most  part  rus- 
setty. 

It  was  named  the  New  York  Pippin  by  Mr.  Mackie, 
and  first  propagated  in  his  Nursery  at  Norwich  about 
forty  years  ago.  Its  name  first  appeared  in  1796  in  my 
Plan  of  an  Orchard,  and  was  afterwards  copied,  with- 
out acknowledgment,  with  almost  all  the  rest,  together 
with  their  synonyms  and  characters,  into  Mr.  J'orsyth's 
Treatise  on  Fruit  Trees.  I  have,  for  this  reason,  in  the 
present  instance  and  in  some  others,  quoted  my  own  pub- 
lication as  a  matter  of  priority,  and  given  the  authority, 
where  I  have  been  able  to  find  any,  for  all  other  fruits 
introduced  into  this  work.  If  I  have  omitted  any,  I 
have  very  humbly  to  crave  the  author's  indulgence. 
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148.  Norfolk  Paradise.  Hort.  Soc.  CW/.  No.684. 
Formfth,  Ed.  3.  No.  12,5. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  oblong,  irregularly  formed.  Eye 
very  large,  deeply  sunk,  in  an  uneven,  oblique  hollow. 
Stalk  rather  short,  not  deeply  inserted.  Skin  greenish 
yellow ;  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  brownish  red,  streaked 
with  a  darker  colour.  Flesh  white,  very  firm.  Juice 
abundant,  and  of  a  very  excellent  flavour. 

A  dessert  apple  from  October  till  March. 

Its  name  seems  to  indicate  a  Norfolk  origin  ;  but 
I  never  could  find  it  in  any  part  of  the  county. 

149.  Northern  Greening.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No. 
693.     Forsyth,  Ed.  3.  No.  1^27- 

Fruit  above  the  middle  size,  of  an  oblong  figure, 
scarcely  angular  on  its  sides,  about  three  inches  deep,  and 
two  inches  and  three  quarters  in  diameter.  Eye  rather 
small,  with  a  closed  calyx,  seated  in  a  somewhat  narrow, 
shallow,  irr^ularly  plaited  basin.  Stalk  short  and 
thick,  inserted  without  any  cavity,  but  connected  by  a 
projecting  lip  on  one  side,  similar  to  that  of  the  Lemon 
Pippin.  Skin  pale  dull  green,  sprinkled  with  specks  of 
darker  green  imbedded  in  the  skin  ;  on  the  sunny  side 
it  is  tinged  with  pale  brown,  interspersed  with  slight 
streaks  of  a  darker  colour.  Flesh  greenish,  white,  firm. 
Juice  sub-acid,  without  any  apparent  saccharine  pro- 
perty. 

A  very  excellent  culinary  apple  from  November  till 
April. 

150.  Ord's  Apple.     Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  ii.  p.  285. 

t.l9. 

Simpson's  Pippin.     lb. 

Simpson's  Seedling.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  1043. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  of  on  oblong  ovate  shape,  with 
the  base  and  crown  depressed,  from  two  inches  and  a 
half  to  three  inches  deep,  and  two  inches  and  a  quarter 
in  diameter  at  the  base.      Eye  small,  with  a  short  con-^ 
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nivent  calyx,  in  a  very  shallow  basin,  surrounded  by 
some  irregular  plaits,  tlie  natural  number  of  which  is 
five.  Stalk  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long.  Skin  thick, 
always  green  while  on  the  tree,  tinged  with  copper- 
coloured  red,  with  several  darker  spots  on  the  sunny 
side.      Flesh  firm.     Juice  rich  and  perfumed. 

A  dessert  apple  from  December  till  March. 

Raised  some  years  ago  by  Mrs.  Anne  Simpson,  sister- 
in-law  of  John  Ord,  Esq.,  from  the  seed  of  an  apple 
grown  in  his  garden  at  Pursei-'s  Cross,  near  Fulliam, 
the  produce  of  a  tree  he  had  raised  from  a  Newtown 
Pippin,  which  he  had  imported  from  America  about 
the  year  1777- 

151.  Ortley  Apple.  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  \].  p.4>15. 
Fruit  very  much  resembling  the  yellow  Newtown 

Pippin,  but  a  little  more  oval.  Ej/e  large  and  well 
formed,  not  deeply  sunk,  and  surrounded  by  many  small 
folds  or  plaits.  Stalk  slender,  inserted  in  a  deep,  and 
even-formed  cavity.  Skin  bright  clear  yellow  where 
shaded,  and  of  a  bright  scarlet,  sprinkled  with  a  few 
russetty  ^ots,  on  the  sumiy  side.  Flesh  inclining  to 
yellow,  crisp,  and  breaking.  Juice  plentiful,  with  the 
same  fine  flavour  which  distinguishes  the  Newtovm 
Pippin. 

A  dessert  apple  from  November  till  April. 

This  most  excellent  variety  is  a  native  of  New  Jersey, 
m  North  America.  Specimens  of  it  were  sent  from 
thence  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  exhibited  at 
the  meetings  of  the  1st  and  15th  of  March,  1825, 

152.  OxNEAD  Pearmain.  G.  Lindl.  Plan  t^  em 
Orchard,  179G. 

Earl  of  Yarmouth's  Pearmjun.     Ih. 

Fruit  small,  conioidly  tapering  from  the  base  to  the 
crown.  Ei/e  very  small,  surrounded  by  three  or  four 
somewhat  obscure  plaits.  Staik  three  qimrters  of  an  inch 
long,  very  slender.     Skin  entirely  grass-green,  always 
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covered  with  a  thin  russet ;  sometimes  when  highly 
ripened  it  is  tinged  with  a  very  pale  brown  on  the  sunny 
side.  I^Jeih  very  firm,  crisp,  of  a  pale  green  colour. 
Juice  not  plentiful,  but  it  is  very  rich  and  highly 
flavoured. 

A  very  neat  dessert  apple  from  November  till  April. 

This  excellent  little  sort  is  supposed  to  have  origi. 
nated  at  Oxnead,  near  Norwich,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Yarmouth.  It  has  been  known  for  many  years  in 
Norfolk,  no  doubt  prior  to  the  extinction  of  that  peerage 
in  179Sj  and  I  have  never  seen  it  out  of  the  county. 
The  tree  is  a  very  small  grower ;  its  branches  are  small 
and  wiry,  and  of  a  grass-green  colour  :  it  is  very  hardy» 
and  an  excdlent  bearer. 

155.  PBTrr  Jean.  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  iv.  p.  525. 
lfor«.  Soc  Cat.  No.  781. 

FhiH  small,  oval,  slightly  flattened  at  both  ends. 
E^  very  small,  placed  in  a  confined  basin.  StcUk  very 
short,  deeply  inserted.  SkiUj  where  shaded,  of  a  pale 
yellow,  but  the  whole  nearly  covered  with  brilliant 
red,  which,  in  less  exposed  parts,  is  broken  into  stripes, 
through  which  the  ground  colour  is  seen.  Flesh  very 
white,  extremely  tender,  with  an  agreeable  juice. 

A  dessert  apple  from  November  till  April. 

This  is  a  very  handsome  little  apple,  native  of  Jer-^ 
sey,  which  keeps  well  to  the  end  of  the  season,  and 
is  extensively  cultivated  in  that  island.  Specimens  of 
the  fruit  were  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society  in 
182a 

154.  Pinner  Seedling.  Hort.  Trans^  Vol.  iv. 
p.  530. 

Carrel's  Seedling.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  79  !• 

FVuit  middle  sized,  slightly  angular  on  the  sides. 
Eye  close,  very  little  depressed.  Stalk  short,  in  a  con- 
fined but  deep   cavity.     Skin  bright   yellow,   nearly 
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covered  with  clear  yellow  russet.     Flesh  inclining  to 
yellow,  crisp,  and  tender.    Juice  brisk  and  saccharine. 

An  excellent  dessert  apple  from  November  till  the 
end  of  May. 

Raised  by  James  Carrel,  Nurseryman,  at  Pinner, 
Middlesex,  in  1810.  It  produced  its  first  fruit  in 
1818,  and  was  first  exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety in  1820. 

155.  RiBSTON  Pippin.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  946. 
Pom.  Mag.  t.  141. 

Formosa  Pippin.     Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  iii.  p.  322. 
Traver's  Apple.     lb.   Vol.  iii.  p.  324.,  according  to 
the  Pom.  Mag. 

Glory  of  York.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  946. 
Fruit  middle-sized,  somewhat  irregularly  formed, 
with  a  few  broad,  obtuse,  indistinct  angles  on  its  sides, 
and  generally  more  broad  than  long ;  about  two  inches 
and  three  quarters  in  diameter,  and  two  inches  and  a 
quarter  deep.  Eye  rather  small,  with  a  closed  calyx, 
placed  in  an  irregularly  angular  basin.  Stalk  half  an  inch 
long,  slender,  inserted  in  a  rather  narrow,  funnel-shaped 
cavity,  seldom  protruding  beyond  the  base.  Skin  pale 
yellow,  russetty  in  the  crown  and  round  the  stalk,  and 
mottled  thinly  with  dull  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh 
pale  yellow,  firm,  crisp.  Juice  saccharine,  with  a  pun- 
gent, rich,  and  delicious  aromatic  flavour. 

A  dessert  apple  from  October  till  April,  but  it  is 
generally  in  its  greatest  perfection  when  it  has  been 
gathered  a  month  or  six.  weeks. 

The  Ribston  Pippin  may  be  truly  said  to  be  one  of 
the  best,  and  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  popular  des- 
sert apples  of  the  present  day,  as  well  known  as  the 
Golden  Pippin  and  the  Nonpareil ;  and  a  greater  num- 
ber of  trees  of  it  are  sold  by  nurserymen  throughout 
England,  than  of  both  those  sorts  put  together.  It  was 
raised,  according  to  traditionary  accounts,  from  some 
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pips  wbidh  were  brought  from  Rouen,  about  the  year 
1688,  and  sown  in  the  garden  at  Ribston  Hall,  near 
Knaresboitmgb,  in  the  county  of  Yorii.  A  tree  from 
these  was  planted  out  in  the  park,  which  grew  to  a  very 
lai^  aise,  and  formed  the  subject  of  the  present  article* 

I  visited  it  in  lySO*  and  found  it  in  a  very  healthy 
state :  it  was,  however,  in  a  violent  gale,  in  1810, 
thrown  down ;  and,  five  years  afterwards,  still  continued 
to  bear  fhut,  although  lying  on  the  ground. 

It  has  been  doubted  by  some,  whether  the  tree  at 
Ribston  Hall  was  an  original  from  the  seed.  The  fact 
o£  its  not  being  a  grafted  tree,  has  been  satisfactorily 
ascertained  by  Sir  Henry  Goodricke,  the  present  pro- 
prietor, by  causing  suckers  from  its  root  to  be  planted 
out,  which  have  set  the  matter  at  rest,  that  it  was  not  a 
grafted  tree.  One  of  these  suckers  has  produced  fruit 
in  the  Horticultural  Garden  at  Chiswick. 

156.  RoTAL  Pearmain.  Reefs  Flora,  1665. 
TJ^o.  16. 

Herefordshire  Pearmain.     Hart.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  757- 

Fannain  Royal.     Knoop.  Potiu  p.  71*  t.  12. 

Fannain  Royal  de  longue  duree.     Ib.-g.XSX. 

Parmain  double.     lb. 

Engelsche  Konings  of  King's  Pepping.     lb. 

Fruit  above  the  middle  size,  oblong,  and  somewhat 
conical,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  deep,  and  two  inches 
and  three  quarters  in  diameter,  slightly  angular  on  its 
sides.  jEJy^rather  small,  open,  with  a  reflexed  calyx,  seated 
in  a  narrow,  shallow,  russetty  basin,  scarcely  marked  by 
plaits.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  slender,  rather  deeply  in- 
serted, protruding  just  beyond  the  base.  Skin  dull,  pale 
yellowish  green,  interspersed  with  grey  russetty  specks, 
especially  on  the  sunny  side,  where  it  is  tinged  with  a 
soft  brown,  and  marked  with  a  few  narrow  broken 
stripes.      Flesh  pale  greenish   yellow,   tender,   crisp. 
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Juice  saccharine,  and  of  a  very  pleasant  aromatic 
richness. 

A  dessert  apple  from  November  till  February  or 
Maruh. 

This  very  excellent  apple  is  of  many  years'  standing 
in  this  country,  although  far  from  being  common  in  the 
nurseries,  another  apple  having  unjustly  usurped  itg 
name. 

157.  Royal  Reinette.  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  iv. 
p.5S9. 

Fruit  rather  small,  a  little  move  conical  than  the 
Golden  Reinette.  Eye  large  and  open,  in  an  even  and 
small  basin.  Stalk  very  short,  with  the  flesh  growing 
pretty  closely  round  it.  Skin  delicate  yellow,  sprinkled 
with  a  few  dark  spots ;  on  the  simny  side  stained  and 
striped  with  delicate  but  brilHant  red,  and  covered  with 
numerous  grey  spots  ;  the  whole  surface  highly  polished 
and  shining.  Flesh  pale  yellow.  Juice  of  excellent 
flavour. 

A  dessert  apple  from  November  till  April  and  May. 

This  very  beautiful  apple  is  cultivated  in  the  western 
parts  of  Sussex  ;  fruit  from  the  Earl  of  Egremont's, 
at  Petworth,  was  exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  Society 
in  1820. 

158.  Stone  Pippin.  O.  Lindl.  in  Hort.  TVans. 
Vol.  iv.  p.  69. 

White  Stone  Pippin.     Hort  Soc.  Cat.  No.  IO7I. 

White  Pippin,  of  Norfolk. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  of  an  oblong  figure,  tapering  to 
the  crown,  where  it  is  narrow,  somewhat  angular  on  its 
sides.  Eye  small,  hollow,  surrounded  by  slight  obtuse, 
bold  plaits.  Stalk  slender,  not  protruded  beyond  the 
base.  Skin  very  smooth,  pale  green,  becoming  yellow 
when  kept  a  few  weeks.  Flesk  very  firm  and  dense. 
Juice  not  plentiful,  sharp,  slightly  acid,  becoming  sweet 
when  mature,  with  a  little  perfume. 
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A  dessert  and  culinary  f^pfie  from  November  till  July 
or  August. 

This  is  a  valuable  Norfolk  apple,  known  in  the  Nor- 
wich market  by  the  name  of  White  Pippin.  The  fruit, 
when  peeled,  sliced,  and  boiled  in  sugar,  becomes  trans- 
parent, affording  for  many  months  a  most  delicious 
sweetmeat  for  tarts.  The  tree  grows  to  a  large  sise,  is 
very  hardy,  and  in  all  seasons  an  abundant  bearer.  It 
is  highly  deserving  of  an  extended  cultivation. 

158*.  Tarvey  Codlin.  Hart.  Trans.  Vol.  vii. 
p.S38. 

ITie  skin  is  a  dull  olive  green,  with  an  imperfect 
mixture  of  yellow ;  on  the  exposed  side  it  is  yellowish 
red,  much  spotted  with  broken  rows  of  large  blood-red 
dots.  The  Jlesh  is  white  and  juicy,  with  the  taste  of 
an  English  Codlin. 

A  very  good  apple,  in  its  season,  in  Ross-shire^  in 
November  and  December. 

TVus  was  raised  from  a  seed  of  the  Manx  Codlin,  by 
Sir  Geoige  Steuart  Mackenzie,  in  his  garden  at  Coul, 
near  Dingwall,  an  account  of  which  is  given  by  him, 
in  a  paper  in  the  Horticultural  Transactions,  dated 
March  12,  1827- 

159.  White  Spanish  Reinette.  Pom.  Mag. 
t.110. 

Reinette  Blanche  d'Espagne.  Mayei^s  Pomona. 
According  to  the  Pom.  Mag. 

D'Espagne,  1 

De  Ratteau,  >  of  foreign  Gardens. 

Concombre  Ancien,  J 

Fall  Pippin,  1  of  t/ie  English  and  Ame- 

Cobbett's  Fall  Pippin,  \  ricans,    according   to  the 

Large  Fall  Pippin,      J    Pain.  Mag. 

Fruit  very  large,  roundish  oblong,  about  three  inches 
and  three  quarters  deep,  and  three  inches  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  irregular  in  its  outline,  with  broad  irr^ular 
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ribs  on  its  sides,  which  terminate  in  an  uneven  crown, 
where  it  is  nearly  as  broail  as  at  the  base.  Eife  large, 
open,  very  deeply  placed  in  a  broad-angled,  oblique,  irre- 
gular basin.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  not  deeply  inserted, 
in  a  rather  small  eveuly-fomied  cavity.  Skin  smooth, 
yellowish  green  on  the  shaded  side,  tinged  with  orange 
where  exposed  to  the  sun.  Flenh  yellowish  white, 
crisp,  and  tender,  with  a  rich  sugary  juice. 

A  dessert  apple,  and  for  culinary  purposes  also,  fromi 
November  till  February  or  March. 

This  extremely  valuable  apple  is  at  present  but  litl 
known  in  England,  although,  from  specimens  exhibited 
at  the  Horticultural  Society  in  1829,  by  John  Darby,- 
Esq.,  it  appears  that  very  ancient  trees  of  it  exist  in 
Sussex.  In  America  it  is  called  Fall  Pippin,  under 
which  name  it  has  been  for  some  time  sold  by  Mr. 
Cobbett. 

XfiO.  Whitmohe's  Pippin.  Horf.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  1158. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  of  a  very  regular,  somewhat  ei 
nical  figure,  with  eight  or  ten  obtuse  angles  on  the  sidi 
which  terminate  more  distinctly  in  the  crown,  where 
is  almost  drawn  to  a  point.  Ei/e  very  narrow,  flat. 
Stfi/k  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  slender,  deeply  in- 
serted, and  not  protruded  beyond  the  base.  Skin  a 
clear  yellowish  green,  sprinkled  with  numerous  small 
dark  green  specks ;  on  the  sunny  side  tinged  wiih  f&int 
red.  Flesh  whitish  green,  breaking.  Juice  brisk,  with 
a  slight  aromatic  flavour. 

A  winter  dessert  and  culinary  apple  from  November 
till  Januai7  or  February. 

161.  Winter  Pearmain.     Hat/,  1688. 

Old  Pearmain.     Pom.  Hereford,  t.  29- 

Pamiain  d'Hiver.     Knoop.  Ptmi.  p.O*.  1. 11. 

Pepin  Parmain  d'Angleterre.     Ih.  p.  131. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  regularly  shaped,  tapering  a  little 
from  the  base  to  the  crown,  whicli  is  a  little  narrowed. 
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Eye  small,  and  closed  by  the  short  segments  of  the 
calyx.  Stalk  short,  slender,  protruding  a  little  beyond 
the  baae.  Skin  a  grass  green,  with  a  little  colour  of  a 
livid  red  on  the  sunny  side,  interspersed  with  a  few  dark 
ipecks,  particularly  on  the  produce  of  old  trees,  espe- 
cially those  which  are  encumbered  with  a  profusion  of 
wood.  FTesh  pale  green,  firm,  crisp.  Juice  not  plen- 
tiful, bat  saccharine,  and  of  a  slight  aromatic  flavour. 
A  dessert  apple  from  November  till  March. 

162.  Winter  Red  Calville.  Nunnery  Caia- 
Jogues. 

Calville  Rouge.     DuhameL  4.  t.  3. 

Calville  Rouge  d'Hiver.  Bon  Jard.  1827,  p.  323. 
Hart.  Soc.  Cat.  132. 

Fruit  large,  of  an  oblong  figure,  broader  at  the  base 
than  at  the  crown,  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  and 
three  inches  and  a  half  deep.  Eye  large,  rather  deeply 
siinL  Stalk  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  rather 
deeply  inserted.  Skin  pale  red  on  the  shaded  side,  but 
where  exposed  to  the  sun,  of  a  much  deeper  colour. 
jFIesA  tender,  with  an  agreeable  juice. 

A  culinary  apple  from  November  till  February. 

Sect.  VII. — Russets  and  Nonpareils. 

163.  Acklam's  Russet.  Forsyth^  Ed.  3.  No.  1. 
Hart.  Sac.  Cat.  No.  977- 

Emit  below  the  middle  size,  perfectly  round  in  its 
outline,  and  rather  flat ;  about  two  inches  and  a  quarter 
in  diameter,  and  two  inches  deep.  Eye  small,  with  a 
converging  calyx,  sunk  in  a  very  regular,  circular,  open 
basin,  free  from>  plaits.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  even 
with  the  base.  Skin  pale  yellowish  green,  covered  with  a 
very  thin,  smooth,  grey  russet,  in  which  arc  interspersed 
numerous  yellowish  grey  specks.    Flesh  greenish  white, 
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very  firm,  and  crisp.  Juice  sugary,  and  of  a  high 
poi^ant  flavour. 

A  very  neat  dessert  apple  from  November  till  Fe- 
bruary. I 

This  is  a  Yorkshire  apple  of  great  merit ;  the  treet  ■ 
are  but  small  growers,  but  they  are  very  hardy,  and  4 
great  bearers. 

164.  Aromatic  Russet.  Nursei-y  Catalogues, 
But  not  of  Hort.  Soc.  Cot.  lOCl. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  a  little  conical,  but  flattened  at 
both  the  base  and  the  crown.  ISj/e  small,  a  little  de- 
pressed. Stalk  very  short,  deeply  inserted.  Skin 
green,  covered  with  a  thin  grey  russet,  and  a  little  tinged 
with  dull  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  greenish  wliite, 
firm,  crisp,  but  tender.  Juice  saccharine  and  per- 
fumed. 

A  dessert  apple  from  November  till  February. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  is  straight,  rather  slender ;  and 
when  theyoung  branches  are  vigorous,  they  are  furnished 
with  ^urs,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  Nonesuch. 
It  is  a  very  hardy  sort,  and  an  excellent  bearer. 

165.  Ashmead's  Kernel.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  l>io.QO. 
Dr.  Ashmead's  Kernel,  oftlie  Gloucestershire  Gardens. 
Fruit  rather  small,  not  much  unlike  the  old  Nonpareil, 

except  in  being  a  little  longer,  and  having  a  few  obtuse 
angles  running  from  the  base  to  the  crown,  winch  is 
somewhat  narrow.  F_i/e  small,  a  little  depressed.  Stalk 
three  quarters  of  au  inch  long,  slender,  and  inserted 
half  its  length  in  a  conical  cavity.  Skin  of  a  pale  brown- 
ish grey  russet  upon  a  green  ground,  and  of  a  brownish 
orange  colour  on  the  sunny  side.  JFlesh  firm  and  crisp. 
Juice  plentiful,  of  an  excellent  and  rich  aromatic  flavour. 

A  very  neat  dessert  apple  from  November  till  May. 

The  habit  and  general  appearance  of  tlie  tree  is  very 
much  like  that  of  a  Nonpareil,  and  tlierc  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  having  originated  from  a  seed  of  that  fruit.     It  is 
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a  Gloucestershire  apple,  and  was  raised  by  a  Dr.  Ash- 
mead,  of  Ashmeads,  in  that  county.  It  is  a  very  valu- 
able and  hardy  variety,  highly  deserving  of  cultivation. 

166.  Bowyer's  Russet.     Hort.Soc.Cai.  No.  979. 
P(m.Mag.t.\^\. 

Fruit  below  the  middle  size,  broadest  at  the  base ; 
the  outline  tolerably  round,  about  two  inches  and  a 
quarter  in  diameter,  and  one  inch  and  three  quarters  deep. 
Ejfe  close,  in  a  small  depression,  surrounded  by  obscure 
wrinkled  plaits.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a 
middle-sized  evenly-formed  cavity.  Skin  covered  all  over 
with  a  fine  golden  russet.  Flesh  greenish  white,  with  a 
tinge  of  yellow,  and  having  a  sharp,  rich,  aromatic  ^'utc^. 

A  very  handsome  and  valuable  dessert  apple  in  the  month 
of  September,  and  will  keep  a  few  weeks  after  this  time. 

Cuttings  of  it  were  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society 
in  1824,  by  Mr.  Boult,  of  Hawthorn  Hill,  Maidenhead. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy,  bearing  abundantly  upon  standards 

1&7-  Braddick's  Nonpareil.  HortTra7hs.\ o\.m. 
p.  268. 1 10.  f.  3. 

Fruit  of  a  flattened  globular  figure,  three  inches  in 
its  widest,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  in  its  shortest 
diameter,  not  much  lessened  near  the  eye,  and  nearly 
fist  at  the  stalk.  Eye  rather  small,  inserted  in  a  some- 
what deep  and  nearly  rounded  basin,  almost  without 
plait  or  wrinkle.  Stalk  short,  not  deeply  inserted. 
Skin  smooth,  greenish  near  the  stalk,  becoming  tinged 
with  yellowish  brown,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
brownish  red  on  the  sunny  side,  and  generally  a  patch 
of  fine  russet  round  the  eye.  Stalk  short,  not  deeply 
inserted.  Flesh  yellowish,  sweeter  and  more  melting 
than  the  old  Nonpareil,  with  a  richly  sugared  and 
slightly  aromatic  juice. 

A  dessert  apple  from  October  till  Christmas. 

This  very  valuable  apple  was  raised  by  John  Braddick^ 
Esq.,  in  bis  garden  at  Thames  Ditton,  in  Surrey* 

G  4 


168.  Early  Nonpareil.     Q.  LindL  Plan  of  an  i 
Orchard,  1796. 

,    -,       ^    .,  '  f  Gardeners' Names  in  Norfolk. 
btaggs  Nonpareil,    J  ' 

Hicka's  Fancy.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat  No.  450. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  a  little  more  long  than  broad,  and  ' 
somewhat  narrowed  at  the  crown.  £Jj/e  small,  in  a  very  ' 
shallow  basin.  Stalk  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
slender.  Skin  yellowish,  covered  with  a  very  thin  rus- 
set, interspersed  with  a  few  grey  specks.  Flexk  yellow- 
ish white,  very  crisp,  and  tender.  Juice  plentiful,  of 
a  rich  and  highly  aromatic  flavour. 

A  dessert  apple  in  October  and  November. 

This  very  excellent  apple  was  raised  from  a  seed  of 
the  old  Nonpareil,  by  a  nurseryman  of  the  name  of 
Stagg,  at  Caister,  near  Great  Yarmouth,  in  Norfolk, 
about  fifty  years  ago.  The  tree  has  much  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Nonpareil,  except  its  wood  being  shorter, 
and  of  a  more  upright  growth.  Its  last  name  originated 
somewhat  whimsically,  in  a  nursery  near  town,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Hit'ks  having 
selected  this,  from  a  large  collection  of  which  he  had 
tasted,  in  preference  to  any  other.  It  is  a  hardy  bearer, 
and  highly  deserving  of  cultivation. 

IGQ.  Fenouillet  <jkis.     Duhainel,  \0.  i.  5. 

Anis.     lb. 

Caraway  Russet.      Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  982. 

Spice  Apple.  "i 

Brown  Apple  of  Burnt  Island,     i  Id.    No.  1061. 

llook's-nest  Apple.  J 

Fruit  rather  sm^l,  roundish  ovate,  of  a  very  regular 
outline,  without  any  angles  on  its  sides,  about  two 
inches  and  a  quarter  in  diameter  at  its  base,and  two  inches 
deep.  Eife  small,  with  narrow  diverging  segments,  deep- 
ly sunk  in  a  narrow,  funnel-shaped  basin.  Stalk  short, 
deeply  sunk  in  a  funnel-shaped  cavity,  quite  within  the 
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base.  Skin  yellowish  grey,  covered  with  a  thin  russet, 
and  very  slightly  tinged  with  brown  on  the  sunny  side. 
Flesh  yellowish  white,  crisp,  tender,  with  a  saccharine 
and  highly  flavoured  aromatic  juice. 

A  dessert  apple  from  November  till  February. 

This  is  a  very  neat  French  apple,  and  has  been  some 
years  in  the  London  nurseries,  where  it  is  often  sold 
under  the  name  of  Aromatic  Russet.  The  tree  is  a 
rather  small  grower,  with  slender,  smooth,  wiry  branches, 
which  seldom  produce  any  spurs  upon  those  of  the  pre- 
sent year  :  it  is  hardy,  and  a  good  bearer. 

170.  Golden  Russet.  Farsythj  Ed.  3.  No.  57. 
Hort.  Soc.  Gat.  No.  983. 

Fruit  below  the  middle  size,  pretty  regular  in  its 
outline,  without  angles,  generally  about  two  inches  deep, 
and  two  inches  and  a  quarter  in  diameter.  Fj/e  rather 
small,  close,  moderately  depressed,  surrounded  by  irre- 
gular plaits,  part  of  which  are  more  prominent  than  the 
test.  Stalk  very  short,  deeply  inserted  in  an  uneven 
narrow  cavity,  not  protruding  so  far  as  the  base.  Skin 
tlnckf  of  a  pale  copper-coloured  yellowish  russet,  very 
thick  and  rough  on  the  shaded  side,  with  a  few  patches, 
occasionally,  of  bright  red  on  the  sunny  side,  and  vemi- 
cose  at  the  base.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  very  firm  and  crisp. 
Juice  not  plentiful,  but  saccharine,  of  an  aromatic  and 
slightly  musky  flavour. 

A  dessert  apple  from  December  till  April. 

The  Golden  Russet  has  been  known  in  our  gardens 
ever  since  the  time  of  Ray,  who  makes  it  synonymous 
with  the  Aromatic  Russet.  The  trees  are  very  hardy, 
bearing  well  in  bleak  situations  ;  they  grow  to  a  good 
size,  and  are  rather  remarkable,  in  having  a  profusion  of 
slender  pendulous  branches. 

171.  Horsham  Russet.  G.Lindl.  in  Hort.  Trans. 
Vol.iv.  p.  69. 

Fruit  about  the  size  of  a  Nonpareil,  but  not  so 
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regular  in  its  outline,  generally  about  two  inches  and  a 
quarter  in  diameter,  and  two  inches  deep.  JE^e  small, 
closed,  in  a  small  depression  without  angles.  Stalk 
short,  rather  thick,  rather  deeply  inserted  in  a  wide 
uneven  cavity.  Skin  pale  green,  covered  with  a  thin, 
yellowish  grey  russet  round  its  upper  part,  with  a  pale 
salmon-coloured  tinge  on  the  sunny  side.  Mesh 
greenish  white,  firm,  crisp.  Juice  plentiful,  of  a  high 
aromatic  Nonpareil  flavour. 

A  dessert  apple  from  November  till  March. 

Raised  from  the  seed  of  a  Nonpareil  about  thirty 
years  ago,  by  Mrs.  Goose,  of  Horsham  Saint  Faith's, 
near  Norwich.  It  is  a  very  hardy  tree,  and  a  good 
bearer. 

172*  Hunt's  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Hort.  Tram. 
Vol.  iv.  p.  525. 

Hunt's  Nonpareil.     Hort.  Sac.  Cai.  No.  659. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  resembling  a  Nonpareil  in  form, 
but  is  a  little  more  oval.  Skin  a  clear  green  on  the 
diaded  side,  but  little  of  that  colour  is  visible,  nearly 
the  whole  being  covered  with  thin  russet,  becoming 
coarser  and  thicker  round  the  eye ;  on  the  sunny  side 
it  is  tinged  with  a  reddish  brown.  Flesh  white,  mixed 
with  green,  like  the  old  Nonpareil,  crisp,  juicy,  and  high 
flavoured. 

A  dessert  apple  from  November  till  March  or  April. 

Raised  by  Dr.  Fry,  of  Gloucester,  from  a  seed  of 
the  Nonpareil,  and  was  first  exhibited  at  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  1820. 

173.    Knobby    Russet.      Hort.   Trans.   Vol.  iv. 

p.  219. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  of  an  oval  form.  Eye  consider- 
ably depressed.  Stalk  short,  deeply  inserted.  Skin 
yellow,  with  a  mixture  of  green,  but  nearly  covered  with 
russetty  warts.  Flesh  yellowish,  crisp,  not  juicy,  but 
sweet  and  high  flavoured. 
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A  dessert  apple  from  November  till  May. 
Fruit  from  Midluirst,  in  Sussex,  gathered  from  the 
I  tree  in  January,  1820,  was  exhibited  at  the  Horticul- 
'  tural  Society  in  Mai'ch  and  May  foliowiug.     It  is  a 
valuable  fruit,  and  extremely  hardy. 

17t.  Martin  NoNrAREiL.     Hort  Trans.  Vol.  iiL 
'p.  456.    Pom.  Mag.  i.']d. 

Fruit  lai^r  than  that  of  the  old  Nonpareil,  and 

I  nore  irregular  in  figure  ;  it  is  generally  roundish,  some- 

I  times  approaching  a  conical  ibrm.     Eye  rather  wide, 

I  surrounded  by  broad  angular  plaits.    Stalk  short,  thick, 

not  deeply  inserted.    Skin  lemon  colour,  sprinkled  and 

shaded  with  yellowish  brown  russet.      Flesh  yellow, 

firm.     Juice  saccharine  and  rich. 

A  dessert  apple  from  December  till  May. 
This  very  valuable  apple   was   raised   by  the  Rev. 
George  Williams,  of  Martin  Hussingtree,  near  Wor- 
cester.    It  had  been  received  by  him  from  a  nui-sery,  as 
a  crab-stock,  about  the  year  1795.     It  is  a  great  bearer 
SH  a  standard  tree,  and  highly  valuable  to  those  who 
cultivate  fruit  for  the  market,  as  it  is  in  perfection  at  a 
period  of  the  year  when  good  apples  fetch  a  high  price. 
175.  Old  Nonpareil.     Langley,  Pom.  t.  79.  f.  4-. 
\l*om.Mag.  t.  86. 

Non-Pai-eille.     DuJtamel,  35.  1. 12.  f.  2. 
Nom-Pareil.     K?ioop.  Pom.  t.  9. 
Reinette  Nompareille.     lb.  p.  51. 
Griine  Reinette,  of  the  Germans,  according  to  the 
I  pom.  Mag. 

Fruifi  approaching  to  middle-sized,  flat,  broadest  at 

I  the  base.    Ft/e  very  small,  prominent,  or  very  slightly 

L^epressed.     Sttilkan  inch  long,  slender,  three  quarters 

of  which  protrudes  beyond  the  base.     Skin,  when  fully 

ripened,    greenish    yellow,    slightly  coated  with   light 

russet;  occasionally,  where  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  of 

I  a  reddish  brown.     Fle^ih  very  firm,  crisp.     Juice  not 
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plentiful,  but  of  a  most  singularly  rich,  poignant,  aro- 
matic flavour. 

One  of  our  most  adraireil  dessert  apples,  in  its  greatest 
perfection  from  Christmas  to  Lady-tlay. 

Switzer,  in  172+,  says,  "  The  Nonpareil  is  no  sti-anger 
in  England,  though  it  might  have  had  its  origin  in 
France ;  yet  there  are  trees  of  it  abuut  the  Aslitous,  in 
Oxfordsliire,  of  about  one  hundred  years  old,  whicli  (as 
they  have  it  by  tradition)  were  first  brought  out  of 
Trance,  and  planted  by  a  Jesuit,  in  Queen  Mary's  or 
Queen  Elizabetli's  time."  From  which  it  appears  that 
it  must  have  been  in  our  gardens  above  two  centuries. 
The  trees  are  regularly  good  bearers;  and  when  grafted 
upon  the  Doucin  stock,  upon  a  good  soil,  and  under 
judicious  management,  their  fniit  has  been  as  perfect 
as  the  best  of  our  newest  productions. 

170.  Old  Royal  Rlsset,  ftft/ie  old  Gardens. 
Fruit  above  tlic  middle  size,  rather  irregular  in  its 
outline,  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  two  inches 
and  a  half  deep.  £^_i/e  small,  with  a  closed  calyx,  deeply 
sunk  in  a  narrow,  oblique,  irregular  basin,  surrounded 
by  blunt  plaits.  Ski/i  a  rough  grey  russet,  upon  a 
green  ground,  with  dull  browii  breaking  through  on  the 
sunny  side.  Mesh  gi-cenish  white,  very  firm.  Juice 
not  plentiful,  very  sharp  sub-acid,  with  a  slight  astrin- 
gency  before  fully  matured. 

A  culinary  apple  from  November  till  April. 
Late  in  the  season,  when  it  begins  to  shrivel,  it  eats 
pretty  well ;  but  bel'ore  that  time  it  is  too  harsh  to  bring 
to  table.     The  trees  grow  to  the  latest  size,  are  very 
hardy,  and  in  all  seasons  great  bearers. 

The  L-eathercoat  Russet  of  some  country  orchards  is 
very  different  from  this,  very  inferior,  and  making  a 
very  ugly  tree,  mostly  full  of  disease,  and  not  worth 
cultivating. 

177.  Patch's  Russet.     Horf.  !Soc.Cal.  No.  993. 
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Fruit  middle-sized,  somewhat  ovate,  slightly  angular 
on  its  sides,  about  two  inches  and  a  quarter  deep,  and 
two  inches  and  a  half  or  two  inches  and  three  quarters 
in  diameter.  Eye  small,  with  a  long,  slender,  conniveut 
calyx,  placed  in  a  narrow,  somewhat  irr^ularly  formed 
basin.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  very  slender,  inserted  in  a 
funnel-shaped  cavity,  one  half  protruding  beyond  the 
base.  Skin  pale  greenish  yellow,  covered  with  a  thin 
grey  russet.  Fte^h  pale  yellowish  white,  crisp.  Juice 
brisk  acid,  with  a  rich  aromatic  flavour. 

A  dessert  apple  from  November  till  March. 

178.  Pennington's  Seedling.  Hart.  Soc.  Cain 
No.  778. 

Fruit  above  the  middle  size,  round,  slightly  angular 
on  the  sides,  and  somewhat  flattened,  broadest  at  the 
base,  and  narrowed  at  the  crown ;  about  three  inches 
in  diameter,  and  two  inches  and  a  quarter  deep.  Eye 
closed  with  long  slender  segments  of  the  calyx,  in  a 
rather  shallow  irregularly  formed  hollow.  Stalk  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  long,  strong,  inserted  in  a  wide  uneven 
cavity,  protruding  beyond  the  base.  Skin  green  when 
first  gathered,  with  numerous  small  russetty  specks  on 
the  shaded  side ;  where  exposed  to  the  sun,  covered 
pretty  thickly  with  a  scabrous  warty  russet,  and  tinged 
a  little  with  pale  brown.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  firm, 
crisp,  juicy,  saccharine  mixed  with  a  brisk  acid,  and  of 
an  agreeable  aromatic  flavour. 

A  dessert  apple  from  November  till  March. 

This  is  a  new  variety,  and  appears  to  be  a  very  valu- 
able apple,  the  description  of  which  was  taken  from  a 
fruit  grown  in  the  Horticultural  Garden  at  Chiswick 
in  1830. 

179.  Pile's  Russet.     Miller^  Ed.  8.  No.  I7. 
Fruit  above  the  middle  size,  irregularly  formed,  with 

broad  ribs  extending  from  the  base  to  the  crown,  where 
it  is  rather  narrow,  two  inches  and  three  quarters  in 
diameter,  and  two  inches  and  a  quarter  dee^«     Eye 


closed,  with  a  somewhat  long  leafy  calyx,  seated  in  a 
narrow,  oblique,  angular  basin.  Stalk  short,  deeply  in- 
serted in  a  wide  uneven  cavity,  not  protruding  beyond 
the  base.  Skin  pale  green,  covered  with  a  good  deal 
of  russet,  and  tinged  with  muddy  orange  or  dull  brown 
on  the  sunny  side.  Flenh  very  finn,  crisp.  Juice 
saccharine,  with  a  sub-acid  briskness  and  aromatic 
flavour. 

A  dessert  as  well  as  culinary  apple  from  November 
till  March  or  April.  Towards  the  spring,  when  the 
fruit  begins  to  shrivel,  the  Pile's  Russet  is  an  excellent 
table  fruit. 

180.  Pine- Apple  Russet.    G.  Lindl.  Plan  of 
Orchard,  1796. 

Hardiiigham's  Russet,  of  the  Norwich  Gardens. 

liVuit  above  the  middle  size,  roundish  ovate,  with  broi 
obtuse  angles  on  its  sides,  about  two  inches  and  three 
quarters  in  diameter,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  deep. 
Eye  small,  with  a  very  short  connivent  calyx,  placed  in 
8  shallow  depression,  surrounded  by  ten  rather  unequal] 
plaits.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  an  uneven  cavityj 
one  half  of  which  protrudes  beyond  the  base.  Skin 
greenish  yellow,  almost  covered  with  white  specki 
one  part,  and  a  thick  scabrous  yellowish  russet  on  tl 
other,  which  extends  round  the  stalk.     Flesh  very  pi 
yellow,    crisp,    very    short   and   tender.     Juice 
abundant  than  in  any  apple  I  have  ever  met  with,  as  i| 
generally  runs  very  copiously  as  soon  as  cut  open, 
charine,  with  that  just  pTOportion  of  acid  which  chi 
terises  our  most  valuable  fruits,  and  of  a  spicy  aromal 
flavour,  with  a  high  perfume. 

A  dessert  apple  from  the  end  of  September  to  tl 
middle  of  October. 

This  most  valuable  apple  has  taken  its  name  from 
abundance  of  juice,  which  somewhat  resembles  that  of 
Pine-apple.     The  oldest  tree  remembered  in  NorwicI 
»*5M  growing  a  century  ago  in  a  garden  belonging 
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Mr.  Hardingham,  who  died  but  a  few  years  ago.  The 
garden  now  belongs  to  Mr.  William  Youngman.  It  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  apples  of  its  season,  and  is 
highly  deserving  of  cultivation. 

181.  PiTMASTON  Nonpareil.  Hort.  Trans.  YoLv. 
p.  267.  t.lO.  f.4. 

Pitmaston  Russet  Nonpareil.     lb. 

Saint  John's  Nonpareil.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  669. 

Fhiit  middle-sized,  flatly  compressed,  rather  nar- 
rowest at  the  crown,  near  three  inches  in  its  widest,  and 
two  inches  and  a  half  in  its  shortest  diameter.  Eye 
rather  open,  in  a  broad  shallow  basin,  surrounded  by 
slight  irregular  plaits.  Stalk  short,  not  deeply  inserted. 
Skin  of  a  dull  green,  nearly  covered  with  russet,  a  little 
mixed  with  yellow,  and  faint  red  on  the  sunny  side. 
Flesh  greenish,  rather  more  inclined  to  yellow  than 
that  of  the  Nonpareil.  Juice  rich,  with  a  high  aromatic 
flavour,  and  the  peculiar  perfume  of  the  Nonpareil. 

A  dessert  apple  of  great  merit  in  November  and  De- 
cember. 

Raised  by  John  Williams,  Esq.  in  his  garden  at 
Pitmaston,  Saint  John's,  near  Worcester. 

182.  Powell's  Russet.    Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  994. 
J^it  rather  small,  about  two  inches  in  diameter, 

ttid  an  inch  and  three  quarters  deep,  somewhat  flat  at 
both  ends,  and  quite  free  from  angles  on  its  sides.  JEj/e 
small,  open,  slightly  sunk  in  a  shallow  narrow  bason. 
Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  slender,  inserted  in  a  very  regular 
round  cavity,  twice  as  deep  as  the  crown.  Skin  pale 
yellowish  green,  partially  covered  with  a  thin  pale 
russet,  but  wholly  covered  round  the  crown,  and  shaded 
vrith  brown  on  the  sunny  side,  flesh  firm,  of  a  clear 
pale  yellow.  Juice  plentiful,  saccharine,  and  approach- 
ing in  flavour  to  a  well-ripened  Nonpareil. 

A  very  neat  dessert  apple  from  November  till  January. 

This  a  good  deal  resembles  the  Acklam's  Russet, 
except  in  the  crown,  which  is  narrower,  and  tVe  d^Yt^v 
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sion  not  quite  so  deep.  It  is  a  very  neat  and  excellent 
little  apple,  and  may  be  justly  reckoned  one  of  our  best 
Russets. 

183.  Reinette  de  HoNGRre.  Bort.  Soc.  Cat. 
No.  908. 

FVuit  middle-sized,  round,  and  somewhat  flat,  without 
any  angles  on  its  sides,  two  inches  and  a  quarter  deep,  and 
two  Inches  and  three  (luarters  in  diameter.  Ei/e  rather 
small,  with  a  connivent  calyx,  seated  in  a  deep  basin, 
surrounded  by  a  few  slight  plaits.  SfalJc  short,  deeply 
inserted  in  a  knobby  cavity.  Skin  a  completely  thick, 
rough,  grey  russet,  with  a  little  faint  orange  on  the 
sunny  side,  the  whole  covered  with  numerous  warty 
specks,  more  or  less  prominent.  F'lesh  greenish  white, 
intemiLxed  with  green,  firm,  crisp.  JuKe  sacchai 
of  a  rich  aromatic  flavour. 

A  dessert  apple  from  November  till  April, 

184.  Ross  Nonpareil.  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  iiL 
p.  454.     Pom.  Mag.  t.  90. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  roundish,  not  at  all  angular^ 
about  two  inches  and  a  half  deep,  and  the  same  in 
diameter,  but  having  one  of  its  sides  a  little  longer  than 
the  other.  Ei/e  small,  placed  in  a  shallow  depression. 
Stalk  an  Inch  long,  deeply  inserted,  protruding  beyond 
the  base.  Skin  riissetty,  and  stained  with  red  on  the 
sunny  side.  Mesh  firm,  greenish  white,  sweet  and  rich, 
with  an  agreeable  perfumed  fennel  flavour. 

A  dessert  fruit  from  November  till  April. 

This  is  of  Irish  origin,  and  is  one  of  the  few  fennel- 
flavoured  apples  which  are  cultivated  among  us.  It  is 
a  great  bearer,  and  healthy  on  all  soils,  and  deserves  an 
extended  cultivation. 

185.  RovAL  Russet.  Miller,  Ed.  8.  No.  15. 
Pom.  Mag.  t.  125. 

Passe-Pomme  de  Canada,     1    oftfie  French,  accord- 
Reinette  de  Canada  grise,   J  ing  to  the  Pom.  Mag, 
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Fhiit  large,  broad  at  the  base,  enlarged  in  the  middle, 
and  narrowed  at  the  crown,  about  three  inches  and  three 
quarters  in  diameter,  and  nearly  three  inches  deep,  its 
form  being  rather  flat  than  oblong.  Eye  rather  small, 
with  a  long,  closed  calyx,  placed  in  a  narrow,  and  rather 
deep,  unequally  plaited  basin.  Stalk  very  short,  deeply 
inserted  in  a  widely  formed  hollow.  Skin  dull  yel- 
lowish green,  nearly  covered  with  a  somewhat  thick 
grey  russet,  tinged  with  a  little  orange-brown  on  the 
sunny  side.  Flesh  firm,  greenish  white,  with  a  tinge 
of  yellow.  Juice  saccharine,  with  a  good  deal  of  acid, 
and  a  slight  aromatic  flavour. 

A  culinary  apple  from  November  till  May. 

This  is  the  Royal  Russet  of  the  London  markets ; 
but  several  other  Russets  go  by  this  name  in  different 
parts  of  England.  What  is  understood  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  as  the  Royal  Russet,  is  described  under 
the  name  of  Old  Royal  Bwfsefy  which  may  serve  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  present  one. 

186.  Sam  Young.  Horf.  Trans.  Vol.  iii.  p.  324. 
and  454.     Pom.  Mag.  t.  ISO. 

Irish  Russet.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  985,  according  to  the 
Pom.  Mag. 

Fruit  of  a  smallish  size,  somewhat  globular,  flattened, 
about  one  inch  and  three  quarters  deep,  and  two  inches 
and  a  half  in  diameter.  Eye  remarkably  wide  and  open, 
in  a  broad  depression.  Stalk  short.  Skin  bright 
yellow,  with  minute  brown  spots,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  nisset,  especially  round  the  stalk ;  in  some 
specimens  red  on  the  sunny  side,  usually  cracking. 
Flesh  inclining  to  yellow,  mixed  with  green ;  tender, 
and  melting.  Juice  plentiful,  sweet,  with  a  delicious 
flavour,  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  Golden  Pippin. 

An  Irish  dessert  apple,  of  high  reputation,  ripe  in 
November,  and  will  keep  good  for  two  months. 

The  merits  of  this  very  valuable  apple  were  made 
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known  in  1818  by  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Kilkenny.  It  is 
certainly  one  of  the  best  of  our  inodera  apples,  and 
cannot  have  too  general  a  cultivation. 

187.  ScAHLET  Nonpareil.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  N0.670. 
Po7n.  Mag.  t.  87. 

Fruii  middle-sized,  larger  than  the  old  Nonpareil, 
about  two  inches  and  a  half  deep,  and  three  inches  in 
diameter,  roundish,  without  any  angles  on  its  stides. 
Ej/e  shallow,  placed  in  a  regularly-formed  depression, 
surrounded  with  very  small  plaits.  Stal/c  variable  in 
length,  sometimes  nearly  an  inch  long,  sometimes  a  thick 
fleshy  knob.  Skin  deep  red  next  the  sun,  sprinkled 
with  pale  brown  dots ;  the  shaded  part  yellowish  green, 
passing  off  into  streaks  towards  the  junction  of  the  two 
colours.  JFIesh  firm,  yellowish  white,  juicy,  rich, 
very  excellent. 

A  dessert  apple  from  November  till  March. 

The  Scarlet  Nonpareil  was  raised  in  a  garden  belong, 
ing  to  a  public  house  at  Esher,  in  Surrey,  about  1773> 
from  a  seed  of  the  old  Nonpareil.  Mrs.  Grimwood  pur- 
chased the  original  stock,  from  which  some  plants  were 
obtained  by  Mr.  Kirke,  whose  annual  exhibitions  in  liis 
gai'den  of  large  quantities  of  its  beautiful  fruit  have 
caused  its  cultivation  now  to  be  extended  to  almost 
every  part  of  England,  where  it  cannot  fail  of  being  uni- 
versally admired.  It  is  a  very  hardy  sort,  and  a  great 
and  constant  bearer.  The  Schafer  apple  of  the  Ger- 
mans, quoted  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  as  a  synonym  to 
this,  is  found  to  be  a  distinct  variety. 

188.  Siely's  Mignonne.      G.  Lind.  Cat.  1805. 
Pride  of  the  Ditches,     Local,  in  Nonpich. 

I^uit  rather  small,  about  one  inch  and  three  quarters 
deep,  and  the  same  in  diameter.  It  is  not  quite  cir- 
cular, in  consequence  of  one  of  its  sides  being  occa- 
sionally a  little  Hattcned,  but  is  without  any  angles. 
Ei/e  small,  with  a  closed  calyx,  placed  somewhat  deeply 
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in  a  rather  irregularly  formed  narrow  basin,  surrounded 
by  a  few  small  plaits.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  slender, 
about  one  half  within  the  base,  in  a  narrow  cavity,  and 
occasionally  pressed  towards  one  side,  by  a  protuberance 
on  the  opposite  one.  Skin^  when  clear,  of  a  bright 
yellow,  but  mostly  covered  with  a  grey  netted  russet, 
rendering  the  skin  scabrous.  Flesh  greenish  yellow, 
firm,  crisp,  and  tender.  Juice  saccharine,  highly  aro- 
matic, and  of  a  most  excellent  flavour. 

A  dessert  apple  from  November  till  February. 

This  neat  and  very  valuable  little  apple  was  intro- 
duced into  notice  about  thirty  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr. 
Andrew  Siely,  of  Norwich,  who  had  it  growing  in  his 
garden  on  the  Castle  Ditches,  and  being  a  favourite 
with  him,  he  always  called  it  the  Pride  of  the  Ditches. 
The  tree  is  a  weak  grower,  and  somewhat  tender.  It 
is,  therefore,  advisable  to  graft;  it  upon  the  Doucin 
stock,  and  train  it  either  as  a  dwarf,  or  as  an  espalier  in 
the  garden.  Its  name  of  Siely's  Mignonne  was  first 
published  in  my  Nursery  Catalogue  of  1805. 

189.  Sweeney  Nonpareil.  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  iv. 
p.  526. 

Fruit  somewhat  of  the  form  of  the  old  Nonpareil, 
but  more  irregular  in  its  outline,  and  larger,  about  two 
inches  and  a  half  deep,  and  three  inches  in  diameter. 
Eye  small,  perfectly  closed  by  the  short  segments  of  the 
calyx,  seated  in  a  narrow  and  shallow  depression,  sur- 
rounded by  a  few  wrinkled  plaits.  Stalk  an  inch  long, 
slender,  inserted  in  a  wide  but  shallow  cavity ;  and,  like 
the  old  Nonpareil,  it  protrudes  considerably  beyond  the 
base.  Skin  green,  with  white  spots,  which  become  oval 
round  the  stalk,  and  patches  of  russet  all  over  it,  having 
sometimes  the  brilliant  colour  of  a  fine  Nonpareil. 
Fleth  firm  and  crisp,  with  abundance  of  juice,  in  which 
a  powerful  acid  is  combined  with  much  sugar. 
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A  dessert  apple  from  the  middle  of  November  till 
March. 

This  very  fine  apple  was  raised  by  J.  N,  Parker,  Esq. 
in  I8O7,  at  Sweeney,  in  Shropshire.  The  tree  is  an 
abundant  bearer,  and  the  fruit  sometimes  grows  to  a 
large  size  ;  the  largest  it  ever  produced  was  iu  1818, 
measuring  eleven  inches  and  a  quarter  in  circumference, 
and  weighing  nine  ounces  and  a  quarter.  Twenty  of  its 
fruit,  exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  Society  in  1820, 
weighed  seven  pounds  thirteen  ounces  avoirdupoise. 

190.  Sykehouse  Russet.     Hooker,  Pom.  L> 
t.  40.  Pom.  Mag.  t.81. 

Prager,  of  some  Ihitch  Collections,  according  to  the 
Pom.  Mag. 

Fruit  flat,  middle-sized,  of  a  roundish  figure,  and 
much  flattened  at  both  extremities,  nearly  three  inches 
in  diameter,  and  two  inches  and  a  quai-ter  deep.  Eye 
open,  deeply  sunk  in  an  open  even  basin.  Stalk  vari- 
able in  length,  and  not  deeply  inserted.  Skin  greenish 
yellow,  more  or  less  covered  with  a  thin  grey  russet, 
whieh  iu  some  seasons  almost  entirely  disappears ;  on 
the  sunny  side,  of  a  deep  rich  brown,  interspersed  with 
small  russetty  patches.  Flesh  greenish  white,  approach- 
ing to  yellow  when  fully  matured,  firm,  juicy,  with  a 
fine  subacid  flavour. 

A  dessert  apple  from  December  till  Mai'ch. 

This  most  excellent  apple  derives  its  name  from  the 
village  of  Sykehouse,  in  Yorksliire.  Its  young  wood  is 
somewhat  long-jointed,  very  straight  and  erect,  and 
^ows  to  3  greater  length  in  one  season  than  any  other 
apple  I  have  ever  propagated.  It  is  a  hardy  tree,  and  a 
good  bearer,  but  best  grafted  on  the  Doucin  stock,  and 
trained  in  the  garden  as  an  espalier. 

191-  Wheeler's  Russet.     Miller,  Ed.  8.  No.  16. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  irregularly  shaped  and  somewhat 
flat,  from  two  inches  and  a  half  to  two  inches  and  three 
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quarters  in  diameter,  and  two  to  two  inches  and  a 
quarter  deep.  Eye  rather  small,  with  a  closed  calyx, 
placed  in  a  rather  shallow,  uneven,  broad-plaited 
basin.  Stalk  short,  inserted  in  a  narrow  funnel-shaped 
cavity,  seldom  protruding  beyond  the  base.  Skin 
pale  yellowish  grey  russet  quite  round  the  fruit,  and 
on  the  sunny  side  of  a  lively  brown,  sprinkled  with 
russetty  specks.  Flesh  firm,  greenish  white.  Juice 
not  plentiful,  but  of  a  brisk,  saccharine,  aromatic  flavour, 
charged  with  acid. 

A  dessert  and  culinary  apple  from  November  till 
May. 

This  is  a  very  excellent  winter  apple ;  and  when  highly 
ripened  and  beginning  to  shrivel,  is  one  of  the  best  rus- 
sets of  its  season.  The  tree  is  very  hardy,  grows  hand- 
somely, and  is  an  excellent  bearer. 

192.  White  Russet.    HorL  Trans.  Vol.  iii.  p.  454. 

Fruit  rather  large,  angular  on  its  sides,  about  three 
inches  in  diameter,  and  two  inches  and  three  quarters 
deep.  Eye  wrinkled.  Stalk  short.  Skin  yellowish 
russetty  green,  inteimixed  with  white,  and  having  a 
little  light  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  firm,  and 
highly  flavoured  when  in  perfection,  but  apt  to  grow 
mealy  when  too  ripe. 

An  Irish  dessert  apple,  and  in  use  there  in  Novem- 
ber and  December. 


Sect.  VIII. —  Cider  Apples. 

193.  Bennet  Apple.     Pom.  Heref.  t.  21. 

Fruit  somewhat  long,  irregularly  shaped,  broad  at  its 
base,  and  narrowing  to  the  crown ;  but  sometimes 
broader  in  the  middle  than  at  either  of  its  extremities. 
A  few  obtuse  angles  terminate  at  the  eye,  which  is 
small,  with  very  short  segments  of  the  nearly  closed 
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calyx.  SfalkhnKnn  inch  long,  very  slender.  Skin, 
on  the  shady  side,  a  dull,  dingy-coloured,  russetty  grey, 
shaded  on  the  sunny  side  with  numerous  streaks  and 
patches  of  orange  colour  and  muddy  red. 

Specific  gravity  of  its  Juice  1073. 

This  apple  has  been  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  deep  and 
strong  soils  of  the  south-west  part  of  Herefordshire.  It 
affords  excellent  cider,  when  mixed  with  other  varieties. 

Many  of  the  trees  are  of  great  bulk,  which  prove  it 
to  have  been  known  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Its 
name  has,  no  doubt,  been  derived  from  the  person  who 
first  raised  it  from  seed. 

194.  Best  Bache.     Pom.  Heref.  t.  16. 
Bache*s  Kernel.     Jb. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  of  an  oblong  shape,  with  two  or 
three  obtuse  angles,  terminating  at  the  crown.  Eye 
small ;  segments  of  the  calyx  short  and  flat.  Stalk  short, 
very  stiff,  so  that  the  fruit  is  always  in  the  direction  of 
the  bud  from  which  it  sprang.  Skin  yellow,  shaded 
and  streaked  with  light  and  deejter  red,  with  now  and 
then  a  few  black  sjJecks  :  these,  however,  are  more  to  be 
attributed  to  a  crowded  state  of  old  trees,  than  a  natural 
appearance  of  healthy  fruit  from  young  trees  in  a  state 
of  vigour,  and  in  a  kind  season. 

This  observation  may  be  understood  to  hold  good  in 
eveiy  description  of  our  orchard  fruit. 

Specific  gravity  of  its  Juice  1073. 

The  origin  of  its  name  cannot  be  ascertained  ;  but  as 
it  has  sometimes  been  called  Bache's  Kernel,  it  probably 
has  originated  from  the  name  of  the  person  who  first 
raised  it  from  seed.  It  is  principally  cultivated  in  the 
south-east  part  of  Herefordshire. 

195.  CoccAGEE.     Horf.  Soc.Cai.  I67. 
Cockagee.     Forsi/ffi,  Ed.  3.  No.  22. 

FVuit  middle-sized,  conical,  two  inches  and  a  half 
deep,  and  two  inches  and  three  quarters  in  diameter,  a 
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little  angular  on  its  sides,  which  terminate  irregularly  in 
the  crown.  Eye  small,  with  a  closed  calyx,  rather 
deeply  sunk  in  an  uneven,  irregularly  plaited  basin. 
Stalk  short,  inserted  in  a  narrow,  shallow  cavity,  not 
protruded  beyond  the  base.  Skin  smooth,  pale  lemon 
colour  quite  round  the  fruit,  with  a  few  greenish  specks 
interspersed.  Flesh  rather  soft,  yellowish  white.  Juice 
sharp  acid,  with  an  unpleasant  astringency. 

This  apple  produces  the  well  known,  and  by  some 
highly  esteemed,  Coccagee  Cider.  Mr.  Forsyth  de- 
scribes it  as  of  a  red  colour  next  the  sun  ;  but  those 
which  were  given  me  by  Mr.  Kirke  were  perfectly  free 
from  red  in  every  part.  I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  specific  gravity  of  its  juice. 

196.  CowARNE  Red.     Pant.  Heref.  t.  28« 

Pruit  of  a  pretty  good  size,  a  little  more  long  than 
broad,  but  narrow  at  the  crown,  in  which  appear  a  few 
obtuse  and  undefined  plaits.  Eye  small,  with  very 
short  converging  segments  of  the  calyx.  Stalk  hardly 
half  an  inch  long,  very  stiff  and  straight.  Skin^  a  small 
part  of  it  pale  gold  on  the  shady  side  and  round  the 
base,  but  of  a  bright  red  over  a  great  part,  and  where 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun  of  an  intense  deep  purplish  crim* 
son :  there  are  numerous  short  streaks  which  mark  the 
shady  side  of  the  fruit. 

Specific  gravity  of  its  Juice  IO69. 

The  trees  of  this  sort  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  are 
great  bearers.  Its  name  arises  from  the  parish  of  Cow* 
ame,  near  Bromyard,  in  Herefordshire,  where  it  was 
first  raised  something  more  than  a  century  ago.  This 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  old  catalogues. 

—  DowNTON  Pippin.     See  No.  50. 

This  apple  sprang  like  the  Grange  Apple,  and  in  the 
same  year,  from  a  seed  of  the  Orange  Pippin,  and  the 
pollen  of  the  Golden  Pippin.  The  original  tree,  with 
that  of  the  Grange  Apple,  is  growing  at  Wormsley 
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Grange,  in  Herefordshire.    The  young  trees  very  soon 
come  into  bearing,  and  the  fruit  is  excellent. 

Specific  gravity  of  its  Juice  1080.  'i 

197-  Forest  Sty  RE.     Fom.  Heref.  t.l'i. 

Red  Styre.     lb. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  globular,  not  niucli  uulike  the 
Orange  Pippin,  except  its  being  deeper,  and  sunk  at  the 
eye,  which  is  nearly  closed  by  the  short,  bluut  seg- 
ments of  the  calyx.  The  crowu  is  regularly  marked 
quite  into  the  eye  by  ten  regularly  marked  obtuse  plaits. 
Stalk  short,  causing  the  fruit  to  sit  pretty  close  to  "the 
branches.  Skin  soft  yellow,  shaded  and  marbled  with 
.  deepish  orange.  i 

Specific  gravity  of  its  Juice  IO76  to  1081. 

The  Styre,  or  Stire,  is  a  native  of  Gloucestershire, 
and  is  planted  principally  in  the  light  soils,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  where  it  affords  a 
stronger  cider  than  the  deeper  soils  of  Herefordshire. 
Styre  cider  may  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chep- 
stow of  thirty  and  forty  years  old.  In  Phillips's  Poem 
on  Cider  he  calls  this  the  Stirom,  a  name  which  is  now  ' 
become  obsolete. 

198.  FoXLEY  Apple.    Pom.  Here/.  1. 14. 

Fruit  very  small,  growing  in  clusters  of  two  or  three 
together,  somewhat  globular,  but  a  little  narrowed  at 
the  crown.  Ei/e  not  sunk,  the  segments  of  the  calyx 
strong,  narrow,  and  diverging.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long, 
slender.  Skin  bright  gold,  very  full  of  minute  dots, 
and  shaded  with  slight  dashes  and  streaks  of  deep  orange. 

Specific  gravity  of  its  Juice  1080. 

Raised  by  Mr.  Knight,  at  Worrasley  Grange,  from  a 
seed  of  tlie  Siberian  Crab,  which  had  been  fertilised  by 
the  pollen  of  the  Golden  Pippin.  Mr.  Knight  is  in- 
duced to  believe  that  no  situation  can  be  found  in  which 
our  native  Crab  will  grow  and  produce  fruit,  where  the 
Foxley  Apple  will  not  afibrd  a  fine  cider.     It  derives 
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its  name,  Foxley,  from  the  seat  of  the  late  Uvedale  Price, 
Esq.,  in  whose  garden,  on  a  grafted  tree,  it  acquired  ma- 
turity. It  obtained  the  premium  of  the  Herefordshire 
Agricultural  Society  in  1808. 

199.  Fox-Whelp.     Pom.  Heref.  t.  3. 

Fruit  irregular,  somewhat  oval-shaped,  with  two  or 
three  prominent  angles  which  terminate  in  the  eye  : 
crown  rather  narrow  and  pointed,  and  the  base  uneven. 
Skin  yellow  and  red  mixed,  with  a  good  deal  of  deeper 
red  streaked  all  over  the  fruit. 

Specific  gravity  of  the  Juice  IO76  to  1080. 

The  expressed  juice  of  this  is  extremely  rich  and  sac- 
charine, and  enters,  in  a  greater  or  less  proportion,  into 
the  composition  of  many  of  the  finest  ciders  now  made 
in  Herefordshire,  to  which  it  communicates  both  strength 
and  flavour.  It  has  been  known  ever  since  the  time  of 
Ray,  in  I688;  and  Mr.  Knight  believes  it  to  be  a  native 
of  Herefordshire. 

200.  Friar  Apple.     Pom.  Heref.  t.  SO. 

Fruit  of  a  good  size,  somewhat  conical,  being  broad 
at  its  base,  and  tapering  to  the  crown,  which  is  very 
narrow  and  pointed.  Eye  sunk,  and  surrounded  by 
four  or  five  obtuse,  but  prominent  plaits.  Stalk  short 
and  stiff,  notwithstanding  which  the  fruit  are  generally 
pendent.  Skin  dull  grass  green  on  the  shaded  side ; 
but  where  exposed  to  the  sun,  of  a  very  dark,  muddy, 
livid  red. 

Specific  gravity  of  its  Juice  1073. 

This  apple  is  cultivated  principally  in  the  north-west 
parts  of  Herefordshire.  The  trees  are  generally  vigorous 
and  productive,  and  in  kind  seasons  its  cider  is  very 
good.  It  is  difficult  to  say  from  what  its  name  has  ori- 
ginated, as  nothing  more  can  be  traced  of  its  history. 

201.  Garter  Apple.     Pom.  Heref.  t.  26. 
Fruit  middle-sized,  oblong,  tapering  from  the  base  to 

its  crown,  perfectly  round  in  its  circumference,  and  free 


fi"om  angles.  Eye  a  little  sunk,  and  closed  by  the  short 
segments  of  the  calyx.  Stalk  short.  ^^/«  pale  yellow 
on  the  shaded  side,  but  where  exposed  to  the  sun  ofa 
bright  lively  red,  shaded  with  darker  streaks  and  patches 
quite  into  the  crowni. 

Specific  gravity  of  its  Juice  1066. 

The  Garter  Apple  has  been  much  cultivated  during 
the  decay  of  the  okler  and  more  valuable  varieties  ;  and 
in  mixing  with  those,  though  it  contains  but  a  smail 
portion  of  saccharine  matter,  it  contributes  to  afford 
excellent  cider.  ITie  origin  of  its  name  is  quite  un- 
certain. 

—  Golden  Harvey.     See  No.  01. 

The  cider  produced  from  the  Golden  Harvey,  or 
Brandy  Apple,  is  of  very  great  strength,  with  little 
richness  ;  it  has  thence  been  called  the  Brandy  Apple : 
in  a  very  warm  situation  and  season,  it,  however, 
sometimes  affords  a  most  exceedingly  rich  cider. 

Specific  gravity  of  its  Juice  1085. 

There  are  different  varieties  of  the  apple  cultivated  in 
Herefordshire  under  the  name  of  Harvey  :  the  Golden 
Harvey  derives  its  name  from  the  bright  yellow  colour 
of  its  pulp. 

■ —  Golden  Pippik.     See  No.  26. 

The  Golden  Pippin,  although  one  of  our  very  finest 
dessert  apples,  is  likewise  one  which  has  ever  been  the 
most  esteemed  for  its  cider. 

Specific  gravity  of  its  Juice  1078. 

202.  Grange  Apple.     Pom.  Heref.  t.  ?. 

Fruit  of  small  size,  globular,  round  at  the  Crown. 
Eye  very  little  sunk,  the  segments  of  the  calyx  strong, 
acute,  reflexed.  S/o/A' short  and  thick.  -S^m  yellowish 
green,  a  little  nissetted  near  the  base  with  a  darker 
greyish  green,  and  more  inclmed  to  yellow  on  the 
sunny  side. 

Specific  gravity  of  its  Juice  1079- 
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Raised  at  Wormsley  Grange  by  Mr.  Knight,  from  a 
seed  of  the  Orange  Pippin,  which  had  been  fertih'sed  by 
the  pollen  of  the  Golden  Pippin,  in  1791  •  It  is  a  very 
excellent  cider  fruit,  and  obtained  the  premium  given 
by  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Herefordshire,  in  1802, 
for  the  best  cider  apple  recently  raised  from  seed. 

203.  Hagloe  Crab.     Pom.  Heref.  t.  5. 

Fruit  small,  ill-shaped,  something  between  an  apple 
and  a  crab,  more  long  than  broad,  wide  at  the  base,  and 
narrower  at  the  crown,  which  is  a  little  sunk,  and  the  eye 
flat.  Skin  pale  yellow,  a  little  marbled  in  different 
directions  with  a  russetty  grey,  and  having  a  few  red 
specks  or  streaks  on  the  sunny  side.  Eye  flat,  with  a 
spreading  calyx.     Stalk  short. 

Specific  gravity  of  its  Juice  1081. 

TTie  Hagloe  Crab,  when  planted  on  a  dry  soil,  with 
a  calcareous  bottom,  in  a  warm  situation  and  season, 
produces  a  most  excellent  cider,  both  of  strength  and 
body.  Mr.  Marshall  states  it  to  have  been  raised  by 
Mr.  Bellamy,  of  Hagloe,  in  the  parish  of  Awre,  in 
Gloucestershire,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  but  Mr.  Knight  thinks  it  existed  long  pre- 
vious to  that  time,  as  long  ago  the  original  tree  could 
not  be  found  at  Hagloe. 

204.  Loan  Pearmain.     Pom.  Heref.  t.  6. 
Fruit  rather  small,  somewhat  globular  ;  the  crown  is 

rather  narrow ;  the  Eye^  and  the  segments  of  the  calyx 
flat.  Skin  pale  yellow,  marbled  all  over  with  orange^ 
coloured  specks  and  streaks.  Stalk  about  half  an  inch 
long,  fleshy  next  the  fruit. 

Specific  gravity  of  its  Juice  1072. 

As  a  cider  apple,  the  Loan  Pearmain  possesses  much 
merit,  and  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  saccha- 
rine matter,  combined  with  a  good  deal  of  astringency. 
The  tree  is  a  weak  grower,  and  is  frequently  encum- 
bered with  a  multiplicity  of  slender  shoots.    It  does  not 
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appear  to  have  been  known  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
nor  can  its  origin  now  be  satisfactorily  ascertained. 

This  pretty  little  fruit  is  not  the  Loan's  Pearmain  of 
the  nurseries  about  London. 

205.  Old  Quining.     Pom.  Here/,  t.  19. 

Fruit  oblong,  having  obtuse  but  prominent  angles, 
extending  from  the  base  to  the  crown,  where  they  cor- 
respond to  the  number  of  the  divisions  of  the  calyx. 
Eye  small,  with  erect  segments.  Stalk  half  an  inch 
long,  slender.  Skin  dull,  dingy  yellow,  very  much 
shaded  with  red,  and  of  a  very  high  dark  colour  on  the 
sunny  side. 

Specific  gravity  of  the  Juice  IQTJS. 

Ray,  who  wrote  in  the  sixteenth  century,  mentions 
the  Queening  Apple,  and  it  has  also  been  called  Queen- 
ing by  other  writers  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  authority 
for  this  orthography.  It  appears  more  probably  to  have 
originated  from  Coin  (often  called  Quoin),  from  its 
angular  sides.  The  fruit  is  very  good  for  table  when 
first  gathered  from  the  tree.  As  a  cider  apple  it  was 
formerly  held  in  esteem  ;  but  more  modem  kinds  seem, 
at  the  present  day,  to  have  usurped  its  place. 

206.  Orange  Pippin.     Pom.  Heref.  t.  8. 
Marygold.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  593. 

Isle  of  Wight  Orange.     lb.  484. 

Isle  of  Wight  Pippin.     Ibid. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  globular.  Eye  but  little  sunk, 
with  broad,  acute  segments  of  the  calyx.  Stalk  very 
short.  Skin  a  yellowish  golden  grey,  with  a  russetty 
epidermis,  highly  coloured  with  orange  and  red  on  the 
sunny  side. 

Specific  gravity  of  the  Juice  1074. 

This  very  beautiful  apple  is  cultivated  in  Hereford- 
shire, both  as  a  dessert  and  cider  apple.  Its  yellow 
pulp  communicates  a  fine  golden  tinge  to  the  juice 
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of  other  varieties,  and  it  is  of  itself  an  excellent  cider 
fruit. 

Its  name  has  originated,  no  doubt,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  its  fruit  when  highly  ripened,  resembling  that  of 
a  crop  of  very  ripe  Seville  Oranges.  There  are  trees 
now  to  be  found  100  years  old  ;  but  where  it  originated 
cannot  be  ascertained. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  Orange  Pippin 
was  brought  from  Normandy  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
that  the  first  of  the  kind  was  planted  in  the  garden  of 
Wraxhall  Cottage,  near  the  under  cliff,  where  it  was 
growing  in  I8I7. 

207.  Pawsan.     Poin.  Heref.  t.  15. 

Fruit  above  the  middle  size,  pretty  round,  without 
angles  ;  but  sometimes  it  is  rather  oval.  Croicn  but 
little  hollow.  Et/€  small,  with  short  reflexed  segments 
of  the  calyx.  Skin  dull  muddy  olive-green,  a  good  deal 
reticulated  with  a  fine  network.  Stalk  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  long,  slender,  causing  the  fruit  to  be  pen. 
dent. 

Specific  gravity  of  the  Juice  IO76. 

Many  trees  of  the  Pawsan  are  found  in  the  south- 
east or  Ryeland  district  of  Herefordshire,  which  have 
apparently  stood  more  than  a  century.  Its  pulp  is  ex- 
ceedingly rich  and  yeHow,  and  in  some  seasons  it  affords 
cider  of  the  very  finest  quality.  Its  name  cannot  be 
traced  to  any  probable  source. 

208.  Red  Must.     Pom.  Heref.  t.  4. 

Fruit  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  largest  cider  apple  cul- 
tivated in  Herefordshire.  It  is  rather  broad  and  flattish, 
a  little  irregular  at  its  base,  which  is  hollow.  Stalk 
slender.  Crown  sunk.  Eye  deep,  with  a  stout  erect 
calyx.  Skin  greenish  yellow  on  the  shaded  side,  with 
a  deep  rosy  colour  where  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  shaded 
with  a  darker  red. 

Specific  gravity  of  the  Juice  1064. 


Ray  has  both  a  Red  autl  a  WTiitc  Must  apple  aniongi 
his  cider  fruit.  The  Red  Must  has  been  more  extendi 
sively  cultivated  in  Herefordshire  than  it  is  at  present^ 
Its  cider  bos  always  been  held  in  estimation  ;  andt 
althougli  frequently  thin  of  itself,  when  its  fruit  havs;^ 
been  pressed  with  otiiers,  the  cider  has  been  muck 
superior  to  that  which  could  have  been  obtained  froiai 
those  sorts  if  pressed  alone.  It  appears  to  be  a  nativrfi 
of  Herefordshire,  the  deep  soils  of  which  produce  tree* 
of  considerable  magnitude. 

209.  Redstheak.     Pom.  Heref,  t.  1. 

Fruit  nearly  globular,  but  narrowed  at  the  crowD- 
Eife  small,  with  a  converging  calyx.  Stalk  slender. 
Skin  yellowish  gold  colour,  but  of  a  vermillion  red 
where  exposed  to  the  sun,  witli  deeper  streaks,  which, 
are  more  or  less  marked  all  around  the  fruit. 

Specific  gravity  of  the  Juice  1079. 

Mr.  Knight,  the  author  of  the  very  interestu 
Pomona  Herefordennis,  is  of  opinion  that  the  Redifi 
streak  was  the  first  fine  cider  apple  that  was  cultivated^ 
in  Herefordshire,  or  probably  in  England  ;  and  thinki 
it  may  be  doubted,  whether  excellent  cider  was  ever 
made  in  any  country  previous  to  the  existence  of  this 
apple. 

It  is  unquestionably  a  native  of  Herefordshire,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  raised  from  seed  by  Lord  Scuda- 
more  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Wlien 
it  began  to  be  first  cultivated,  it  was  called  Scitdanwre's 
Crab,  and  he  certainly  first  pointed  out  its  excellence 
to  the  Herefordshire  planters.  Lord  Scudamore  was 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  Fmnce  in  the  time  of  King 
Charles  the  First. 

210.  Siberian  BiTTKR-SwEET.  Hort.Traiis.Ydi.vu 
p.  547. 

Fruit  rather  more  than  twice  the  size  of  the  Siberian 
Crab,  and  not  unlike  it  in  shape,  but  with  more  colour 
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on  its  sunny  side.  Mr.  Knight,  who  raised  it  from  a 
seed  of  the  Siberian  Crab,  which  had  been  fertilised  by 
the  pollen  of  the  Golden  Harvey,  says  it  is  wholly 
worthless,  except  for  the  press ;  for  this  purpose  it  is 
highly  valuable,  when  crushed  with  the  more  austere 
sorts,  as  it  contains  a  larger  portion  of  saccharine  matter 
than  any  other  apple  known.  '  I  have  tasted  it  at  Mr. 
Knight's,  and  could  compare  it  to  nothing  so  much  as 
to  a  sweet  apple  sliced  and  dipped  in  moist  sugar.  It 
obtained  the  premium  awarded  by  the  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  Herefordshire  in  1 826,  for  the  best  new  variety 
of  cider  apple. 

The  tree  is  a  most  abundant  bearer,  and  possesses  the 
valuable  property  of  resisting  the  attacks  of  the  white 
mealy  insect,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Winter  Majitin 
of  Norfolk.  The  Siberian  Bitter-Sweet  appears  to  have 
produced  its  first  fruit  in  1818,  as  Mr.  Knight  says  in 
a  letter  to  me  (September,  1830),  "The  original  tree  has 
borne  thirteen  successive  crops,  in  defiance  of  several 
very  severe  and  destructive  frosts ;  and  all  heavy  ones  : 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  consequently  is  apt  to  suffer 
greatly,  and  this  takes  off  much  from  its  value,  as  over-i 
loaded  trees  never  afford  rich  fruit,  or  fine  cider." 

211.  Siberian  Harvey.     Pom.  Heref.  t.  23. 

Fruit  small,  and  nearly  globular.  Eye  small,  with 
short  connivent  segments  of  the  calyx.  Stalk  short. 
Skin  of  a  bright  gold  colour,  tinged  with  faint  and 
deeper  red  on  the  sunny  si^e.  The  fruit  grows  a  good 
deal  in  clusters  on  slender  wing  branches. 

Specific  gravity  of  the  Juice  1091. 

This  was  raised  by  Mr.  Knight  from  a  seed  of  the 
Siberian  Crab,  which  had  been  fertilised  by  the  pollen 
of  the  Golden  Harvey.  It  produced  blossoms  first  in 
1807,  and  that  year  obtained  the  premium  of  the  Agri- 
culture Society  of  Herefordshire.  Its  juice  is  intensely 
sweet.     The  fruit  becomes  ripe  the  middle  of  October, 
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but  will  remain  on  the  tree  long  after  it  is  ripe,  and  after 
its  leaves  are  fallen. 

212.  Stead's  Kernel.     Pom.  Heref.  t.  25. 
Fruit  a  little  turbinate,    or  top-shaped,  something 

resembling  a  quince.  Eye  small,  flat,  with  a  short 
truncate,  or  covered  calyx.  Stalk  short.  Skin  yellow, 
a  little  reticulated  with  a  slight  greyish  russet,  and  a 
few  small  specks  intermixed. 

Specific  gravity  of  the  Juice  1 074. 

As  a  cider  apple,  this  appears  to  possess  great  merit, 
combining  a  slight  degree  of  astringency  with  much 
sweetness.  It  ripens  in  October,  and  is  also  a  good 
culinary  apple  during  its  season. 

It  was  raised  from  seed  by  the  late  Daniel  Stead,  at 
Brierly,  near  Leominster,  in  Herefordshire. 

—  Winter  Pearmain,  see  No.  I6l.     Ray^  1688. 

Parmain  d*Hiver.     Knoof.  Pom.  p.  64.  t;  11. 

Old  Pearmain.     Pom.  Heref.  t.  29. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  regular  in  shape,  and  about  one- 
fourth  part  more  long  than  broad.  Crown  a  little  nar- 
rowed. Eye  small,  and  closed  by  the  shut  segments  of 
the  calyx.  Stalk  short.  Skin  grass  green,  with  a  little 
colour  of  a  livid  red  on  the  sunny  side,  interspersed  with 
a  few  dark  specks. 

Specific  gravity  of  the  Juice  1079- 

This  was  extensively  cultivated  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  is  called  by  Evelyn  and  Worlidge  the 
Winter  Pearmain.  Knoop  also  calls  it  Pepin  Parmain 
d'Angleterre,  from  which  it  would  appear,  that  on  the 
Continent  it  was  considered  of  English  origin.  It  is  a 
very  good  apple,  and  in  a  fine  season  is  equally  calculated 
for  the  press  or  the  dessert. 

213.  Woodcock  Apple.     Pom.  Heref.  1. 10. 
Fruit  middle-sized,  of  an  oval  shape,  tapering  a  little 

to  the  crown,  which  is  narrow.  Eye  flat,  with  broad 
segments  of  the  calyx.     Stalk  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
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long,  thick,  and  fleshy,  and  curved  inwards  towards  the 
fruit.  Skin  yellow,  nearly  covered  with  a  soft  red,  and 
much  deeper  colour  on  the  sunny  side. 

Specific  gravity  of  the  Juice  1073. 

The  Woodcock  apple  has  been  frequently  mentioned 
by  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  as  a  cider  apple 
of  great  excellence ;  but  its  cultivation  seems  on  the 
decline.  Its  name  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
derived  from  an  imaginary  resemblance  of  the  form  of 
the  fruit  and  fruit-stalk,  in  some  instances,  to  the  head 
and  beak  of  a  woodcock. 

214.  Yellow  Elliot.     Pom.  Heref  t.  I7. 

Fruit  of  a  good  size,  rather  more  flat  than  long,  having 
a  few  obtuse  angles  terminating  in  the  crown.  Eye 
small,  with  short  diverging  s^ments  of  the  calyx.  Stalk 
short.  Skin  pale  yellow,  slightly  shaded  with  orange 
on  the  sunny  side. 

Specific  gravity  of  the/w/ce  IO76. 

The  Yellow  Elliot  was  well  known  by  planters  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  cider  in  a  new  state  is  harsh 
and  astringent ;  but  it  grows  soft  and  mellows  with  age. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  person 
who  raised  it  from  seed,  as  we  find  it  mentioned  by 
Phillips  in  his  poem  on  cider. 

A  Selection  of  Applet  for  a  small  Garden  in  the  Southern  and 

Midland  Counties  of  England. 


SUMMER 

APPLES. 

Early  Red  Margaret          -     13 
Margaret               -            -      5 

Spring  Grove  Codlin 
Summer  Golden  Pippin 

-  9 

-  10 

AUTUMNAL   APPLES. 

Early  Nonpareil         -        -  168 
Franklin's  Golden  Pippin  -     24 
Hughes's  Golden  Pippin   -    29 
Keswick  Codlin        -        *    56 

King  of  the  Pippins 
Old  Golden  Pippin 
Padley's  Pippin 
Pine  Apple  Russet 
I 

-  24 

-  26 

-  34. 

-  180 

li« 

APPLES. 

WINTBR 

APPLES. 

Acklam's  Russet 

-  163 

Hanwell  Souring     - 

.  139 

Ashmead's  Kernel 

.  165 

Hubbard's  Pearmain  - 

.  142 

Barcelona  Pearmain 

-  118 

Margil 

.  100 

Canadian  Reinette 

-    76 

Martin  Nonpareil 

.  174 

Cornish  Aromatic     - 

-    78 

Norfolk  Beaufin 

.  105 

Court  of  Wick 

-    79 

Northern  Greening 

.  149 

Dutch  Mignonne 

-    82 

Old  Nonpareil 

-  175 

Feam's  Pippin 

-    87 

Ribston  Pippin 

-  155 

Golden  Harvey 

-     91 

Royal  Pearmain 

-  156 

Northern  CouiUies  of  England,  and  Southern  of  Scotland. 


SUMMER 

APPLES. 

Early  Red  Margaret 

.     13 

Oslin 

-      6 

Margaret 

-      5 

Red  Quarendon 

-       8 

4 

AUTUMNAL   APPLES. 

Early  Nonpareil 

-    168 

King  of  the  Pippins 

-     24 

English  Codlin 

.     53 

Old  Golden  Pippin    - 

-    26 

Franklin's  Golden  Pippin       24 

Padley's  Pippin 

.     34 

Hughes's  Golden  Pippi 

n        29 

Pine  Apple  Russet 

.  180 

Keswick  Codlin 

-    56 

Wormsley  Pippin     - 

.     43 

WINTER 

APPLES. 

Acklam's  Russet 

-    163 

Minchal  Crab     - 

.  101 

Adams's  Pearmain 

-    115 

New  York  Pippin 

-  147 

Blenheim  Pippin 

-     72 

Norfolk  Colman 

.  110 

Canadian  Reinette 

.    76 

Northern  Greening    - 

-  149 

Cornish  Aromatic     - 

-    78 

Old  Nonpareil 

-  175 

Dutch  Mignonne 

.    82 

Ribston  Pippin 

-  155 

Margil 

-  100 

Royal  Pearmain     - 

-  156 

Martin  Nonpareil 

.  174 

Scarlet  Nonpareil 

.  187 

Early  Julien 

Early  Red  Margaret 

Hawthomden 


Highlands  of  Scotland. 

SUMMER  APPLES. 

-  2    Oslin 

-  13     Rivelstone  Pippin 

-  27    Summer  Pearmain 


-  6 

-  15 

-  64 


WINTER 

Adrt09 
APPLES. 

»«•# 

Blenheim  Pippin 

-    72 

Northern  Greening 

-       149 

Cmnadian  Reinette 

-    76 

Old  Nonpareil 

-  175 

Contin  Reinette 

-  77* 

Piles  Russet 

-  179 

Cou]  Blush 

ISO* 

Ribston  Pippin 

-  155 

Fulwood 

-     89 

Royal  Russet 

-  185 

Golden  Reinette 

-     93 

Scarlet  Nonpareil    - 

-  187 

Ejnellan  Apple 

144* 

Sweeny  Nonpareil     - 

-  189 

Lemon  Pippin 

-  145 

Tarvey  Codlin  - 

.  158* 

Margil 

-  100 

Yorkshire  Greening    - 

-  114 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  winter  a[^le9  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  arrive  at  perfection,  unless  when 
planted  against  walls. 

The  variety  of  apples  cultivated  in  this  country  is  by 
far  too  numerous  to  attempt  any  thing  like  a  complete 
description :  even  to  enumerate  them  would  be  a  most 
difficult  task,  owing  to  the  great  uncertainty  of  their  names 
among  nurserymen,  gardeners,  and  orchardists,  and  the 
multiplicity  of  names  under  which  they  are  known  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

In  apples,  a  greater  confusion  exists  in  this  respect 
than  in  any  other  description  of  fruit.  This  arises  not 
so  much  from  the  great  number  of  varieties  which  are 
grown,  as  from  the  number  of  growers,  some  of  whom 
seek  to  profit  by  their  crops  alone,  regarding  but  little 
their  nomenclature.  Nurserymen,  who  are  more  anxious 
to  grow  a  large  stock  for  sale  than  to  be  careful  as  to  its 
character,  are  led  into  error  by  taking  it  for  granted  that 
the  name  of  a  fruit  they  propagate  is  its  correct  name, 
and  no  other :  hence  arises  the  frequency  of  so  many  of 
our  fruits  being  sold  under  wrong  names.  Gardeners, 
who  purchase  trees,  become  deceived  by  this  procedure, 
and  do  not  discover  the  error,  unless  they  have  been 
imposed  upon  by  the  substitution  of  something  worthless, 
wholly  and  obviously  at  variance  with  the  character  of 
the  fruit  that  was  sold  them.     This  is  a  serious  evil, 
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to  say  nothing  of  the  disappointment  to  the  purchaser  j 
for,  unless  the  mistake  be  detected  at  first,  the  longer  the 
tree  grows  before  it  is  discovered,  the  more  time  will  I 
have  been  lost  in  its  cultivation  ;  and,  be  it  remem-  \ 
bered,  this  time  is  irrecoverable. 

The  foregoing  descriptions  of  many  of  our  most  po^l 
pular  apples,  it  is  presumed,  will  be  found  sufficiently  T 
clear,  to  enable  the  pomologist  to  detect  these  egrfr  I 
gious  and  evcry-day  blunders,  and  to  ascertain  whether  i 
he  cultivates  those  fruits  that  have  been  sold  him,  or  | 
whether  he  has  had  others  substituted  for  them. 


Propngation. 

There  are  only  two  kinds  of  stocks  on  which  it  is 
desirable  to  propagate  the  apple  in  this  country :  the 
JVild  Crnb,  from  which  our  verjuice  is  obtained,  and 
the  Doucin  stock.  The  first  is  that  for  our  most  vigor- 
ous and  hardy  sorts  for  orchard  planting ;  the  second' 
for  our  more  tender  aud  delicate  dessert  apples,  fot' 
dwarf  trees,  and  espaliers  for  the  garden.  This  last  19 
most  generally,  in  our  nurseries,  called  tJie  Paradiw 
stock,  although  widely  difl'ercnt  from  the  Pomme  Pa- 
radis  of  the  French,  a  sort  not  worth  growing  in  this 
country. 

In  the  cider  counties,  the  crab  is  generally  trained 
up  standard  high,  and  when  growTi  sufficiently  large  for 
the  purpose,  it  is  grafted  the  height  at  which  it  is  in- 
tended the  head  of  the  tree  should  be  fonned  :  this  is 
generally  from  seven  to  eight  feet  from  the  ground.  In 
the  nurseries,  all  the  apples  intended  for  standards  are 
grafted  about  nine  inches  high  only,  allowing  them  to 
grow  up  standard  high,  and  forming  the  head  upon  the 
second  year's  shoot ;  but,  instead  of  grafting  them,  a 
much  better  method  is  to  bud  them,  as  they  make  much 
better  trees  in  the  game  length  of  time. 
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This  latter  practice  is  recommended  for  standards 
only,  as  I  have  always  found  grafted  plants  of  apples, 
and  also  those  of  pears,  plums,  and  cherries,  far  superior 
for  dwarfs  to  those  which  have  been  raised  from  buds. 


Pruning  and  Training. 

With  regard  to  pruning,  training,  and  general  ma- 
nagement of  fruit  trees  of  every  description,  I  wish 
it  to  be  fully  understood,  that  they  cannot  be  removed 
from  the  nursery  too  soon  afler  the  wood  has  become 
ripe,  and  the  leaves  fallen  off;  for  between  this  time 
and  the  winter  many  of  them  will  make  fresh  roots, 
and  be  prepared  to  push  forth  their  young  shoots  with 
much  more  vigour  in  the  spring,  than  those  whose 
transplanting  has  been  deferred  till  a  late  period  of  the 
season. 

It  should,  therefore,  be  constantly  borne  in  mind, 
that  where  the  greatest  success  is  desired  in  forming 
new  plantations  of  trees,  whether  in  the  orchard  or  the 
garden,  such  necessary  precautions  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of  in  order  to  secure  it. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken,  in  order  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  object,  is  an  early  and  effectual  preparation 
of  the  soil ;  and  the  next,  an  early  transplanting  of 
the  trees ;  the  rest  will  depend  upon  their  subsequent 
management.  On  this  latter  subject  I  shall  give  a  few 
short,  and,  I  hope,  intelligible  directions,  under  the  dif- 
ferent heads  as  they  occur,  in  addition  to  what  has  been 
said  when  treating  of  their  propagation. 


Open  Standards. 

Such  trees  as  are  intended  for  open  standards  should 
be  yoimg,  clean,  and  healthy;  their  stems  should  be 
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Btraight,  and  their  heads  should  consist  of  not  less  than 
three  nor  more  than  four  branches,  equal  in  strength; 
and  regularly  placed  :  these  will  be  sufficient  to  fonri' 
the  principal  limbs,  for  the  support  of  the  largest  headi 
that  can  be  required. 

The  trees  should  be  staked  as  soon  as  planted,  in 
order  to  keep  them  upright,  and  to  secure  them  against 
violent  winds.  They  should  not  be  headed  down  the 
first  year,  nor  will  they  require  to  be  headed  down  after- 
wards, in  such  trees  whose  growth  is  upright ;  but  such 
as  are  of  a  pendent  growth  should  remain  till  they  are 
well  established  in  the  ground  ;  and  may  then  be  headed 
down,  leaving  the  branches  nine  or  twelve  inches  long, 
when  the  young  shoots  will  assume  a  more  upright  di- 
rection. At  the  end  of  the  year  these  should  be  thinned 
out,  selecting  those  which  are  the  best  placed  and  most 
regular  in  their  growth  for  forming  the  future  head. 
After  this,  nothing  more  will  be  necessary  than  to  look 
them  over  from  time  to  time,  cutting  out  carefully  any 
superabundant  branches  which  may  appear,  particularly 
those  which  have  a  tendency  to  injure  the  proper  figure 
of  the  head,  or  are  likely  to  become  stronger  than  the 
rest:  these  latter,  if  suffered  to  remain,  will  injure  any 
description  of  tree,  whether  it  be  a  standard,  an  espalier, 
or  whether  it  be  trained  against  a  wall. 


Open  Dwarpi. 
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Open  dwarfs  are  such  as  are  generally  planted  on  the 
borders,  or  in  the  quarters  of  the  garden,  and  consist  of 
such  as  are  intended  to  furnish  fruit  for  the  dessert  only  : 
those  for  the  kitchen  more  properly  belong  to  the 
orchard  department.  Besides,  open  dwarfs  should  con- 
sist of  those  kinds  whose  wood  is  short,  slender,  and 
easily  kept  within  a  moderate  compass  ;  this  latter  ol^ect 
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is  accomplished  more  efl^ually  by  grafting  them  upon 
the  Doucin  stock ;  the  crab  being  destined  to  the  sup- 
port of  orchard  standards,  or  dwarfs  for  large  gardens, 
where  the  trees  can  be  allowed  plenty  of  room.  And 
here  it  may  be  observed,  that  dwarfs  on  crab-stocks  are 
much  more  adapted  for  large  and  ponderous  fruit  than 
standards,  as  they  not  only  produce  larger  fruit,  but  are 
less  likely  to  be  blown  down  by  high  winds.  Trees  for 
this  purpose  should  have  their  branches  of  an  equal 
strength :  those  which  have  been  grafted  one  year,  or 
what  are  termed  by  nurserymen  maiden  plants,  are  the 
best ;  they  should  not  be  cut  down  when  planted,  but 
should  stand  a  year,  and  then  be  headed  down  to  the 
length  of  four  or  six  inches,  according  to  their  strength; 
these  will  produce  three  or  four  shoots  from  each  cut- 
down  branch,  which  will  be  sufficient  to  form  a  head. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  two  or  three  of  the  best 
placed  of  these  from  each  branch  should  be  selected,  and 
shortened  back  to  nine,  twelve,  or  fifl;een  inches  each, 
according  to  their  strength,  taking  care  to  keep  the  head 
perfectly  balanced  (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed),  so 
that  one  side  shall  not  be  higher  nor  more  numerous  in 
its  branches  than  the  other,  and  all  must  be  kept  as  near 
as  may  be  at  an  equal  distance  from  each  other.  If  this 
r^ularity  in  forming  the  head  be  attended  to  and  effected 
at  first,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  it  so  after- 
wards, by  observing  either  to  prune  to  that  bud  imme^ 
diately  on  the  inside  next  to  the  centre  of  the  tree,  or 
that  immediately  on  the  outside.  By  this  means,  view- 
ing it  from  the  centre,  the  branches  will  be  produced 
in  a  perpendicular  line  from  the  eye ;  whereas,  if  pruned 
to  a  bud  on  the  right  or  left  side  of  the  branch,  the 
young  shoot  will  be  produced  in  the  same  direction : 
so  that  if  the  branches  formed  round  a  circle  be  not 
thus  pruned  to  the  eyes  on  the  right  successively,  or  the 
left  successively,  a  very  material  difference  will  be  found, 
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and  the  regularity  of  the  tree  will  be  destroyed,  in  one 
single  year's  pruning ;  whicl)  may  be  readily  illustrated 
thus : — Fix  four  branches,  either  in  a  direct  line,  or  to  a 
circular  hoop,  at  tlie  distance  of  eight  inches  from  each 
other:  let  the  first  branch  on  the  left  be  called  a,  the 
second  b,  the  third  c,  the  fourth  d ;  head  down  a  to 
tlie  left  hand  bud  ;  b  to  the  right ;  c  to  the  left  ;  and 
d  to  the  right.  When  these  have  grown  a  year,  those 
between  b  and  c  will  be  only  six  inches  apart,  wliile 
those  between  a  and  b  and  between  c  and  d  will  be 
ten  inches ;  thus  the  distances  now  are  not  as  eight  to 
to  eight,  but  as  six  to  ten ;  which  would  require  two 
years'  pruning  in  a  contrary  direction  to  restore  the  head 
to  its  former  regularity :  and  it  must  not  be  foigotten 
that  this  system  of  pruning  will  hold  good  in  every 
other  case. 

What  has  just  been  said,  has  reference  only  to  th$i 
leading  shoots,  which  are  always  produced  from  the  ter* 
niinal  buds  when  pruned,  and  which  alone  form  the 
figure  and  beauty  of  the  tree.  The  intermediate  space 
must  of  course  be  provided  for  at  the  same  time,  having 
a  regard  to  the  number  of  brandies  thus  employed, 
that  they  do  not  crowd  each  other.  On  the  contrary, 
they  must  be  kept  thin,  and  perfectly  ojwn,  so  as  to  ad- 
mit plenty  of  sun  and  air,  without  which  the  fruit 
produced  will  be  small  and  good  for  but  little :  the 
middle  of  the  tree,  indeed,  must  he  kept  quite  open  from 
the  first  to  the  last,  taking  cai'e  that  all  the  surrounding 
branches  lead  outwards,  and  preserving  a  regular  dis- 
tance from  each  other. 

In  pruning  the  supernumerary  shoots,  they  should  be 
cut  down  to  within  an  inch  of  the  bottom,  which  will 
generally  cause  the  surrounding  eyes  to  form  natural 
blossom  spurs  ;  but  where  the  tree  is  in  a  vigorous  state 
of  growth,  branches  will  probably  be  produced  inatead 
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of  spurs :  if  so,  they  must  all  be  cut  out  close,  except 
one,  which  must  be  shortened  as  before. 

In  aU  the  winter  prunings,  care  must  be  taken  to 
keep  the  spurs  short  and  close,  none  of  which  should 
at  any  time  exceed  three  inches  ;  cutting  out  clean  all 
the  blank  spurs,  which  have  produced  fruit  the  previous 
summer,  to  the  next  perfect  bud  below. 

Should  canker  be  perceived  in  any  of  the  branches^ 
or  older  limbs,  if  of  a  formidable  nature,  they  should, 
at  this  pruning,  be  cut  out  to  the  sound  wood,  where,  in 
general,  nature  will  have  provided  some  young  shoots 
of  more  than  usual  strength,  for  the  purpose  of  remedy- 
ing the  defect.  When  canker  arises  from  some  acci- 
dental  cause,  such  as  wounds,  by  early  attention  it  may 
be  overcome ;  but  when  it  arises  from  a  constitutional 
disease,  amputation  is  the  only  remedy  for  the  affected 
part.  Should  it  break  out  on  an  extended  scale,  an 
efficacious  remedy  will  be  sought  in  vain — the  shortest, 
and  the  least  expensive,  will  be  to  root  up  the  tree. 

These  appear  to  me  to  be  all  the  instructions  necessary 
to  be  observed  in  the  management  of  open  dwarfs : 
they  are,  at  least,  such  as  I  have  myself  pursued  for 
many  years  ;  and  I  have  found  ample  compensation, 
not  only  in  abundant  crops,  but  in  fine  and  perfect 
specimens  of  fruit. 

Espaliers. 

Espalier  trees  are  of  old  standing  in  this  coun- 
try, and  are  admirably  adapted  for  small  gardens,  where 
every  yard  of  room  is  of  consequence  ;  and  in  large 
gardens  they  are  equally  valuable  with  the  open  dwarf. 

There  are  two  ways  of  forming  espaliers  :  the  most 
common  is  that  of  training  the  two  sides  in  the  manner 
of  horizontal  wings:  this  method  always  leaves  the 
centre  open,  from  the  curvature  of  the  inner  branches. 
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which  gives  the  tree  an  awkward  and  vacant  appearance. 
The  other  method  is  to  train  a  perpendicular  shoot  from 
the  centre,  and  furnish  the  sides  with  branches  at  right 
angles  from  the  main  stem  :  this  last  appears  to  me  the 
most  simple,  and  the  best ;  because  it  leaves  no  blank  in 
the  tree,  and  is  the  most  easy  to  be  accomplished. 

In  proceeding  to  fonn  a  tree  of  this  description, 
select  a  plant  of  one  year  old  from  the  graft,  with  tliree 
even  shoots  if  possible :  when  planted,  place  five  short 
stakes  in  the  line  the  espalier  is  intended  to  be  trained, — 
one  in  the  centre,  and  two  on  each  side,  —  at  a  foot 
distance  from  each  other ;  training  the  centre  shoot 
perpendicularly  to  the  centre  stake,  and  the  two  side 
shoots  horizontally  to  the  four  others :  these  must  be 
kept  at  their  full  length  till  the  plant  has  been  esta- 
blished a  year.  If  then  it  appears  to  be  in  a  state  of 
vigour,  cut  back  tlie  three  branches  ;  the  two  side  ones 
to  six  inches,  and  the  centre  one  to  nine  or  ten.  When 
the  young  shoots  are  produced  from  these,  train  the 
extreme  or  strongest  one  from  each  of  the  side  branches 
horizontally.  The  centre  shoot  will  have  produced 
three  shoots  at  least ;  the  uppennost  of  which  must  be 
continued  peri»endicutarly,  and  the  two  next  beneath 
trained  horizontally,  one  on  each  side.  This  will  then 
form  the  espalier.  This  process  must  be  continued 
from  year  to  year  till  the  tree  has  arrived  at  its  intended 
height,  which  is  generally  about  five  feet. 

If  the  centre  shoot  produces  three  others  annually 
when  cut  down  to  nine  inches,  it  will  require  seven 
years  to  complete  the  seven  series  of  horizontal  branches: 
but  sometimes  it  happens  that  the  centre  shoot  possesses 
sufKcient  vigour  to  produce  two  series,  or  five  branches, 
by  shortening  it  to  eighteen  inches  instead  of  nine  ;  if 
so,  this  advantage  may  be  seized. 

Should  the  tree,  after  having  been  planted  a  year, 
not  possess  sufficient  vigour  to  throw  out  three  shoots 
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from  the  centre  branch,  all  the  three  branches  must 
be  cut  back  to  two  or  three  eyes,  and  a  single  shoot 
trained  from  each :  the  year  following  proceed  as  directed 
at  first :  this  will  cause  a  delay  in  forming  the  tree. 

After  this,  the  horizontal  shoots  must  be  t.'ained  at 
length,  shortening  the  supernumerary  ones  so  as  to  form 
natural  spurs,  as  directed  for  the  open  dwarfs:  the 
spurs,  also,  must  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

In  training  the  espalier,  it  will  of  course  have  been 
found  necessary,  after  the  second  year,  to  increase 
the  number,  as  well  as  the  size,  of  the  stakes:  they 
should  be  clean  and  straight,  regularly  placed,  and 
supplied  to  the  extent  required  by  the  tree. 

If  the  large-fruited  kitchen  apples,  upon  crab- 
stocks,  are  intended  to  be  grown  as  espaliers,  the 
branches  should  be  trained  at  twelve  inches  distance 
from  each  other,  instead  of  nine. 
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Fearn*8  Pippin            -  -     87 

Fenouillet  Gris        -  -  169 

Fenouillet  Jaune    -  -     84 

Fenouillet  Rouge  -     88 

Five-croxjoned  Pippin  -     97 

Flower  of  Kent    -  -     23 

Forest  Styre        -  -  197 

Forman's  Crew      -  -  133 

Formosa  Pippin         -  -  155 

Fouldon  Pearmain    -  -  134 

Foxley  Apple        -  -  198 

Fox  Whelp          .  -  199 
Frank] in*8  Golden  Pippin  -     24 

Frank  Rambour  -     25 

French  Codlin       -  52 

French  Crab             -  -     83 

Frith  Pitcher         -  -     59 

Friar         -                -  -  200 

Frj/$  Pippin             -  -     79 

Fulwood             -  -     89 

Ganges        -            -  -  135 

Garnon's  Apple        -  -     80 

Garter        -             -  -  201 

Glace  de  Zelande     -  -     11 

Glace  Rouge            -  -  1 1 8 

Glon/  of  the  West      -  -     52 

Glory  of  York        -  -  155 

Gogar  Pippin            -  -    90 

Golden  Drop            -  -     79 

Golden  Harvey     -  -     91 

Golden  Lustre            -  -  136 

Golden  Noble         -  -     92 

Golden  Pearmain         -  -  137 

Golden  Pippin        -  -    26 

Golden  Reinette        -  -    93 


Golden  Russet        -  -  170 

Golden  Fining         -  -  142 

Grange  Apple             -  -  202 

Gravenstein             -  -  138 

Grey  Leadington         -  -     54 

Green  Newtown  Pippin  -     94 

Griine  Reinette        •  -  175 

Grummage  Pippin  -  -  71 
Grosse  Reinette  d'Angleterre  76 

Hagloe  Crab            -  -  203 

Hampshire  Yellow     -  -     57 

Han  well  Souring      -  -  139 

Hardingham's  Russet  -  180 

Harvey  Apple         -  -  140 

Hawthornden          •  -     27 

Herefordshire  Pearmain  -  156 

Hicks* s  Fancy          -  -  168 

Hoary  Morning         -  -    28 

Holland  Pippin      -  -     95 

Hollow-crowned  Pippin  -  141 

Horrex^s  Pearmain  -  134 

Horsham  Russet         -  -171 

Hubbard's  Pearmain  -  142 

Hughes's  Golden  Pippin  -  2d 
Hughes* s  New  Golden  Pippin  29 
Hunt's  Duke  of  Gloucester  172 

Hunfs  Nonpareil        -  -  172 

Irish  Peach  Apple  -       8 

IrM  Pitcher             -  -     59 

Irish  Russet             -  -  186 

Iron-stone  Pippin     -  -     83 

Isle  of  Wight  Orange  -  206 

Isle  of  Wight  Pippin  -  206 

Janurea                -  -     76 

Jubilee  Pippin       -  '    &S 

July  Floxver    -           -  -  130 

Juneating         -        -  -       4 

Kentish  Pippin           -  -  143 

Kerry  Pippin           -  -     30 

Keswick  Codlin        -  "56 

Kinellan  Apple         -  -144* 

King  of  the  Pippins  -     57 

Kirke's  Golden  Pippin  -     31 

Kirke*8  Lord  Nelson  -     96 
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Kleiner  Cassehr  Reinetle 

-  118     Norfolk  Paradise 

U8 

Knight's  Codlin 

-     43      Norfolk  Pippin 

115 

Knight's  Golden  Pippin 

'     50     Norfolk  Storing 

110 

Knight's  Pippin 

-    50     Northern  Greening 

1*9 

Knigktviick  Pippin 

-     79     Nutmeg  Cockle  Pippin 

128 

Knobby  Russet 

-  173     Nutmeg  Pippin 

128 

Lamb  Abbey  Pearmain 

■  lit     Oake'8  Apple 

33 

Langlon  Nonesuch 

-     32     Old  Nonpareil 

175 

Large  FaU  Pippin    - 

-  159     Old  Pearmain 

161 

Lemon  Pippia          - 

■   \\5     OldQuining 

205 

Loan  Pearmaiu 

-  20i     Old  Royal  Rusaet 

176 

London  Pippin 

-     97     Orange  Pippin 

206 

Longville's  Kernel 

-     58     Ord's  Apple 

150 

Lucombe's  Seedling 

-     98      Orgeline 

6 

MagdaUne 

-        5      Orjeline 

6 

Malcarle 

■     99     Ortley  Apple 

151 

Mank'R  Codlin 

-     59     Osiin  Apple 

6 

Margaret 

-     IS     Oslin  Pippin 

6 

Margaret 

5     Oxnead  Pearmain 

152 

MargarethuA^ei        ■ 

-     13     Padiey's  Pippin 

3* 

Margil 

-  100     Parmain  d'El^ 

61- 

Martin  Nonpareil 

■   17*     Parmain  ^ Hiver 

161 

,                     Marigold 

.  206     Parmain  Double       ■ 

156 

'                   Matehless 

-   104-     Parmain  Royal 

156 

Mela  Carla 

■    99     Parmain    Royal    de    long 

Mela  Janitrea 

-     76          durU 

156 

Mineer's  Dumpling 

■  102     Passe  Pomme  de  Canada    - 

185 

Minchall  Crab 

-  101     Patch-s  Ruaset 

177 

Minihul  Crab 

-   101      Paternoster  Appel 

82 

Motteux'i  Seedling 

-     67     Pawsan 

207 

Nelson'a  Codling         - 

60     Pennington's  Seedling 

178 

Never-fail 

-     86     Pipind'Or 

26 

New  Rock  Pippin 

-  H6     Pepin    Parmain    d' Angle- 

■ Newtown  Pippin 

103         ierre 

161 

^^^1       ]!lewtown  Spitzembcrg 

■  104     Peiit  Jean 

153 

^^H      New  York  Pippin 

U7     Philadelphia  Pippin 

35 

^^^V      Nom-pareil 

175     Phillip's  Reinetle 

79 

Nonesuch 

.     32     Pile's  Russet 

179 

Nonsuch                 -] 

32     Pine  Apple  Russet 

180 

Nonpareil 

175     Pinner  Seedling 

15* 

Non-pareiUe 

181 

Norfolk  Beaufin        - 

105     Pitmaston  Russet  Nonpareil  181 

Norfolk  Beefn 

105      Pomme  de  Caractire 

S* 

^^     Norfolk  Cdman        - 

110    Pomme  deLaak            '    - 

8S 
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Pomme  de  Neige 

36 

Royal  Pearmain 

156 

Portugal  Apple 

76 

Royal  Pearmain 

64 

Postdoff 

73 

Royal  Reinette 

157 

Postophe  (THiver 

73 

Royal  Russet 

185 

Potter'i  Large 

37 

Ruckmans  Pearmain 

137 

Powell'i  RuBset 

182 

Rymer          -            -        - 

61 

Prager 

190 

Sack  Apple 

8 

Pride  of  the  Ditches 

188 

St.  Johns  Nonpareil 

181 

Pyrtu  Asiracanica 

11 

Sam  Young 

186 

Qjueen's  Apple 

73 

Sam*s  Crab 

58 

Rambour  Franc     - 

25 

Scarlet  Crofton 

39 

Rambour  Gros 

25 

Scarlet  Nonpareil 

187 

Red  Astracan 

7 

Scarlet  Pearmain 

62 

Red  Calville 

14 

Scarlet  Perfume 

21 

Red  Ingestrie 

38 

Siberian  Bittersweet 

210 

Red  Ingestrie  Pippin 

38 

Siberian  Harvey 

211 

Red  Juneating 

13 

Siely's  Mignonne 

188 

Red  Must 

208 

Simpson* s  Pippin 

150 

Red  Quarenden 

8 

Simpson*s  Seedling 

150 

Redstreak 

209 

Sops  in  Wine 

63 

Red  Styre 

197 

Sops  of  Wine 

63 

Reinette  BStarde     - 

.  73 

Speckled  Golden  Reinette  - 

.  118 

Reinette  Blanche  d*Espagne 

159 

Spice  Apple 

169 

Reinette  de  Caen 

76 

Spring  Grove  Codlin 

•      9 

Reinette  de  Canada 

76 

Staggs  Nonpareil 

-  168 

Reinette  de  Canada  ^  CStes 

76 

Stead's  Kernel 

-  212 

Reinette  de  Canada  Blanche 

76 

Stone  Pippin 

-  158 

Reinette  de  Canada  Grise  - 

185 

Striped  Beaufin 

-  106 

Reinette  des  Carmes 

118 

Striped  Holland  Pippin     « 

40 

Reinette  d*HoDgrie 

183 

Sudl(nos  Tall  Pippin 

-     24 

Reinette  Dor^e 

82 

Sugarloaf  Pippin     - 

-     16 

Reinette  Tranche 

106 

Summer  Broaden 

-    41 

Reinette  Grosse  de  Canada 

76 

Summer  Colman 

-    41 

Reinette  NompareUU 

175 

Summer  Golden  Pippin     • 

-     10 

Reinette  Rouge 

118 

Summer  Nonpareil 

-  168 

Reinette  Rousse 

118 

Summer  Pearmain 

-    64 

Revebtone  Pippin 

15 

Sweeney  Nonpareil 

-  189 

Ribston  Pippin 

155 

Sykehoose  Russet 

-  190 

Robinson  Pippin 

107 

Tarvey  Codlin 

158« 

Rode  Wyn  Appd 

.  63 

Transparent  Codlin 

-    65 

RoUand  Ap^ 

121 

Transparent  de  Moscovie 

-     11 

RooJcs  Nest 

169 

Traver*s  Apple 

-  155 

Rom  Nonpareil 

184 

Waltham  Abbey  Seedling 

42 

Bother  Jacobt  ApJH 

13 

Wellington 

-    81 

128 
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Wheeler's  Russet 

.  191 

Winter  Red  Calville 

-  162 

White  Astracan     - 

-     11 

Winter  White  Calville 

.  113 

White  Cockle 

.  128 

Woodcock 

-  213 

White  Haxuthornden 

-     27 

Wood's  Huntingdon 

-     79 

White  Pippin 

.  158 

• 

WoocTs  Transparent  Pipp 

in    79 

White  Russet 

-  192 

Woodstock  Pippin 

-     72 

White  Spanish  Reinette 

.  159 

Wormsley  Pippin 

-    43 

White  Stone  Pippin 

-  158 

Wyken  Pippin 

-    44 

Whitmorc's  Pippin 

.  160 

Wyker  Pippin 

-     93 

William's  Pippin     - 

-   m 

Yellow  Elliot 

.  214 

Winter  Broaden 

-  109 

YeUoU)  German  Reinette 

-     93 

Winter  Colraan 

.  110 

Yellow  Ingestrie 

-    45 

Winter  Majetin 

-  Ill 

Yorkshire  Greening 

-  114 

Winter  Pearmain 

.  161 

Young's  Long  Keeping 

-     83 

Winter  Queening 

.  112 

CHAP.  III. 

■ 

APRICOTS. 

1.  Blotched-leaved  Roman. 

Blotched-leaved  Turkey.    Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  27- 

Variegated  Turkey.     lb. 

Abricot  Macule,  of  the  French. 

The  Blotched-leaved  Roman  Apricot  differs  in  no 
respect  from  the  Roman  Apricot,  No.  11.,  except  in  its 
blotched  leaves;  more  than  one  half  of  the  plants  budded 
annually  in  the  nurseries  becoming  plain  the  first  year  of 
their  growth  from  the  bud.  When  the  leaves  retain  their 
blotched  character,  the  wood  which'  produces  them  is 
always,  more  or  less,  striped  and  mottled  with  yellow, 
green,  and  brown. 

DuHAMEL,  Vol.  i.  p.  145.,  particularly  mentions  this 
variety  of  Abricot  commurij    indicating    clearly  that 
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those  who  have  considered  it  as  a  Turkey  Apricot  have 
been  decidedly  wrong. 

2.  Breda.  Hort.  Sac.  Cat.  No.  2.  Pom.  Mag. 
1. 146. 

Abricot  de  HoUande,  1  Dufiamel,  Vol.  i.  p.  138.  t.4. 
or  Amande  Aveline.       J    according  to  the  Pom.  Mag. 
.   Royal  Persian.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  23. 

Fruit  rather  small,  its  general  form  roundish,  but 
often  approaching  to  be  somewhat  four-sided.  The 
Suture  is  moderately  deep,  with  a  depression  at  its 
termination  on  the  summit.  The  Skin^  where  exposed 
to  the  sun,  is  of  a  deep  brownish  orange.  Flesh  deep 
orange,  parting  freely  from  the  stone,  juicy,  rich,  and 
high  flavoured.  Stone  rather  small,  roundish,  com- 
pressed, but  not  so  much  as  in  some  others.  Kernel 
sweet,  like  a  hazel-nut :  hence  the  synonym  of  Amande 
Aveline^  in  France. 

Ripens  from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  August 
on  walls,  and  its  perfection  is  considerably  prolonged  on 
standards. 

There  is  very  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  true  Breda 
Apricot,  as  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  in  the 
Horticultural  Garden  at  Chiswick,  and  explained  in 
the  Pomological  Magazine ;  but  it  is  not  the  one  men- 
tioned by  Miller.  The  Breda,  Turkey,  and  Orange  are 
the  only  varieties  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  which  have 
sweet  kernels.  There  is  a  very  fine  open  standard  of 
this  Apricot  in  the  Horticultural  Garden  at  Chiswick, 
which  last  year  (1830)  produced  a  fine  crop  of  most 
excellent  fruit. 

3.  Brussels.   Miller^  No.  7* 

Fruit  of  a  middling  size,  of  a  somewhat  oval  figure, 
and  a  good  deal  compressed  on  its  sides.  Suture  deep 
at  the  base,  shallow  at  the  apex.  Skin  pale  yellow,  full 
of  white  specks;  on  the  sunny  side  red,  marked  with 
dark-brown  specks  and  spots.     Flesh  yellow,  firm,  of  a 
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high  brisk  flavour,  readily  separating  from  the  stone. 
Kernel  bitter,  very  different  to  that  of  the  Breda,  which 
Is  sweet. 

Ripe  the  middle  and  end  of  August. 

In  a  sheltered  situation,  exjiosed  to  tlie  south,  the 
Brussels  Apricot  bears  and  ripens  well  upon  an  open 
standard.  In  this  case,  the  fruit  is  not  so  large,  but  of 
'a  very  deep  colour,  a  little  russetty  where  exposed  to  the 
sun,  and  of  a  very  high  flavour.  Thirty  years  ago  there 
were  four  of  these  trees  growing  in  a  gentleman's  garden 
at  Colchester,  the  largest  of  which  in  some  seasons  pro- 
duced two  hundred  dozen  of  fine  fruit. 

There  are  also  at  this  time  three  or  four  very  la:^ 
trees  growing  as  open  standards  in  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's gardens  at  Chiswitk,  which  produce  abundance 
of  very  fine  fruit  annually. 

4.  Hemskirke.     Pom.  Mag.  t.W. 

i^TOiV middle-sized,  roundish,slightly  compressed,  very 
like  a  small  Moorpark,  from  which  it  isonly  distinguished 
externally  by  its  size.  Flesh  very  bright,  deep,  clear 
orange,  more  tender  and  juicy  than  the  MoorpaA,  with 
a  particularly  rich  delicate  flavour,  resembling  that  of  an 
excellent  Green  Gage  Plum.  Sfone  much  smaller  than 
that  of  the  Moorpark,  without  a  pervious  passage. 
'Kernel  nearly  sweet. 

Ripe  the  end  of  July  and  beginning  of  August. 

We  arc  indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  Lee  for  the  intro- 
'duction  of  this  Apricot :  it  is  a  most  excellent  early 
fruit,  and  highly  deserving  of  attention. 

It  bears  freely  on  an  east  wall,  where  it  ripens  tfao-  I 
roughly  by  the  end  of  July,  acquii'ing  a  high  luscious 
flavour,  superior  even  to  that  of  the  Moorjjark. 

5.  Large  Early  Apricot.    Pom.  Mag.  t.  142. 
Abricot  Gros  Precoce,  1  of  (he  French,  according  to] 
Abricot  de  St.  Jean,    J     the  Pom.  Mag. 
Abricot  de  St.  Jean  rouge,  in  Languedoc,     lb. 
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Abricot  grew  d'Alexandrie,  inPftmenoe.    lb. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  about  two  inches  and  a  quarter 
long  and  two  inches  in  diameter,  somewhat  bUong, 
compressed,  "projecting  considerably  on  the  side  of  the 
suture,  which  is  deep,  and  terminates  in  a  projecting 
point  situated  towards  the  back,  beyond  the  axis  of  the 
fruit ;  back  nearly  straight.  Skin  downy,  of  a  fine 
bright  orange,  and  next  the  sun  with  spots  of  deeper 
red,  pale  orange  on  the  other  side.  Flesh  parting  fit>m 
the  stone,  orange-coloured,  juicy,  rich.  Stone  brown, 
much  flattened,  oval,  sharp  in  the  front,  perforated  along 
the  back  from  the  base  to  the  apex.     Kernel  bitter. 

Ripe  ten  days  or  b  fortnight  earlier  than  the  (Roman* 
In  Franceit  ripens  on  Midsummer-day,  whence  its-name 
of  A«  de  St.  Jean. 

6.  MooRPARK.     Hooker^  Pom.  Ziond.  t.  9. 

Anson's,  '\ 

Templets,  I  ofdijfererit  Colledtions. 

Dunmore's  Breda,    J 

Fruit  large,  of  a  roundish  figure,  about  seven  indies 
and  a  half  in  circumference  each  way,  deeply  hollowed 
at  the  base,  and  compressed  on  its  sides,  one  of  which  is 
swelled  considerably  more  than  the  other  at  the  suture, 
which  gives  it  an  oblique  appearance.  Skin  pale  yellow 
on  the  shaded  side,  but  of  a  deep  orange  colour,  shaded 
and  marbled  with  brownish  red  on  the  side  next  the  sun, 
and  full  of  dark  specks.  'Flesh  very  firm,  bright  orai^, 
aerating  clean  from 'the  stone.  Juice  plentiful  >aiid 
excdlent.  Stone  rather  rugged,  widi  a  perrious  p«« 
sage,  containing  a  bitter  kernel. 

Ripe  the  aid  of  August  and  beginning  of  Sqptenlber. 

The  Moorpark  Apricot,  now  so  universally  known 
throughout  England,  is  said  to  have  been  brought  into 
this  country^  by  Sir  Wiliiam  Temple,  and  planted  in  his 
garden  tit  Moorpaik :  if  so,  it  must  have  been  an 
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bitant  here  for  more  than  130  years,  as  Sir  William  died 
in  1700,  at  the  age  of  7'^.     An  old  workman  is  now 
(1830)  employed  in  the  gardens  at  Moorpark,  who  re- 
members quite  well  what  had  always  been  eonsidered  as 
the  original  tree,  and  he  points  out  tlie  place  where  itd 
stood  ;  but  this  tree  has  been  dead  some  years,  and  itaJ 
place  is  now  oecupied  by  an  Orange  Apricot,  which  ap-  A 
pears  to  have  been  planted  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 

Mr.  Hooker,  in  his  Pomona  Londinensis,  says  it  was. 
introdueed  by  Lord  Anson,  and  cultivated  in  his  garden 
at  Riekmansworth  in  Hertfordshire :  the  former  account, 
however,  would  appear  to  be  most  correct ;  as  the  fruit  ia 
question  is  known  in  almost  every  county  in  England  by  ( 
the  name  of  Moorpark,  whilst  the  name  of  Anson's 
pears  to  be  prevalent  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  principally. 

The  pervious  passage  in  its  stone  has  not  been  noticed 
by  any  of  our  writers  till  lately,  nor  is  it  readily  disco- 
vered ;  its  aperture  is  in  a  small  groove  on  the  thin  side 
near  its  base,  a  pin  inserted  into  which  and  pushed  for- 
ward will  open  its  further  orifice,  and  thus  effect  its 
passage  through  the  stone. 

7.  Orange.     Miller,  No.  2. 

Early  Orange.     Horl.  Soc.Cat.  No.  11. 

Royal  George.     Ih.  21. 

Royal  Orange.     lb.  15. 

J^riiii  larger  than  the  Masculine,  about  five  inches  in 
circumference  each  way,  and  of  a  roundish  figure.     Su- 
ture with  a  considerable  swelling  on  one  of  its  sides, 
and  having  a  deep  hollow  base.     Skin  pale  orange,  on  ' 
the  side  next  the  wall,  and  when  fully  ripe,  of  a  deep  j 
orange  tinged  with  red,  and  spotted  with  dark  purple  J 
next  the  sun.     Flesh  deep  orange,  succulent,  and  well  | 
flavoured.     Stone  small,  orbicular,  thick  in  the  middle  H 
and  nearly  smooth,  not  separating  clean  from  the  fleslu.1 
Kernel  sweet,  like  that  of  the  Breda  and  Turkey. 

Ripe  the  beginnmg  and  middle  of  August. 
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8,  Peach  Apricot.     Forsyth.  Ed.  3.  No.  9. 

Abricot  Peche.     Pom.  Franc,  t.  7-  f.  10. 

Abricot  Peche.     DuJiainel.  Vol.  i.  p.  145. 

Abricot  de  Nancy.     lb.  No.  10.  t.  6. 

Imperial  Anson's.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  5. 

Fruit  very  large,  frequently  from  eight  to  nine  inches 
in  circumference,  deeply  hollowed  at  its  base,  and  com- 
pressed on  its  sides.  Suture  well  defined,  with  a  thick- 
ening on  one  of  its  sides.  Skin  pale  yellow  in  theT 
shade ;  but  of  a  deep  orange,  shaded,  and  mottled  with 
dark  brown,  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  firm,  deep  orange, 
and  full  of  a  very  high-flavoured  juice.  Stone  with  a 
pervious  passage,  and  a  bitter  kernel. 

Ripe,  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September. 

The  Peach  Apricot  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Moorpark  ;  and,  indeed,  it  has  all  its  lead- 
ing characters ;  but  an  extensive  cultivation  of  it  for 
more  than  twenty  years  has  convinced  me  to  the  con- 
trary. Its  wood  is  similar,  but  more  gross,  less  firm, 
and  the  tree  more  tender.  Mr.  Forsyth  says  it  was 
introduced  from  Paris,  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, in  1767*  It  is  the  largest  and  the  best  of 
all  the  apricots.  A  tree  of  this  sort  was  planted  in  the 
gardens  at  Holkham  forty  years  ago,  where  I  have  seen 
fruit  of  an  extraordinary  size  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Sandys,  who  has  frequently  had  them  of  six  ounces 
and  a  half  in  weight,  and  in  any  season  three  of  them 
would  weigh  a  pound  avoirdupois. 

9.  Purple.     Pom.  Franc.  1 .  p.  36.  t.  5.  f.  8. 
Alexandrian  Apricot.     lb. 

Abricot  Angoumois.     Jhihamelt  No.  4.  t.  3.  '      ./ 
Abricot  Violet,  of  the  Inutembourg  Cat. 
Black  Apricot. '   Forsyth,  Ed.  3.  No.  10. 
Fruit  nearly  spherical,  about  five  inches  in  circum- 
ference.    Suture  deep,  extending  from  the  base  to  its 
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apex.  Skin  covered  with  a  very  fine  velvety  down,  of 
a  pale  red  on  the  shaded  side,  of  a  deep  red  or  purple 
on  the  side  next  the  sun.  Flesh  pale  red,  except  near  \ 
the  stone,  where  it  is  of  a  deep  orange  colour,  irom 
which  it  separates.  Juice  subacid,  with  a  somewhat 
astringent,  but  pleasant  flavour.     Kernel  sweet. 

Ripe  the  middle  and  end  of  August. 

This  angular  little  Apricot  is  liighly  esteemed  in 
France,  fi-om  whence  it  was  introduced  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  and  bore  fruit  for  the  first  time  in  this  country, 
in  his  garden  at  Spring  Grove,  in  1799'  At  a  short 
distance  it  has  more  the  appearance  of  an  Ocleans  Plum 
than  an  Apricot. 

10.  Ked  Masculine.     Nort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  9. 
Masculine.     Langley^,  p.  88.  t.  15.  fig.  1.     MiUer, 

No.  1. 

Abrieot  Pr&coce.     Dukamel,  No.  1.  1. 1. 

Abricot  Hatif  Muttque.     lb. 

Fruit  small,  of  a  roundish  figure,  about  four  inches 
and  a  half  in  circnniference  each  way.  Suture  rather 
rather  deep,  and  coiisideraWy  swelled  on  one  of  its  sidea, 
Skin  pale  orange  next  the  wall ;  when  fully  exposed,  of  j 
a  red  colouir  next  the  sun,  marked  with  dark  red  or 
purplish  spots.  Flefih  pale  or  orange,  full  of  a  sweet 
musky  Juice.  Stone  obtuse,  thick,  smooth,  and  separates 
clean  from  the  ftesh.     Kernel  bitter. 

Ripe  the  middle  and  end  of  July. 

The  Masculine  Apricot  inpened  at  Twickenham  lo 
1727,  on  a  south  wall,  May  21st.  —  Lntig/ej/. 

This  is  the  earliest  Apricot  cultivated  in  England. 
The  tree  is  tender,  and  requires  to  be  planted  on  a 
south,  or  south-east  aspect,  in  a  warm  and  sheltered  si- 
tuation,  without  which  the  crops  are  seldom  abundant. 

11.  Roman.  Langley,  Pom.  p.  89.  t.  15.  f.  9. 
Pom.  Mag.  1. 13. 

Abricot  CommuD.    Dukmnel,  \.  p.  \S5.  t>  £• 
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Fruit  middjie-sizedy  in  form  slightly  Qpmpressedj  ii^- 
cliplng  to  oval.  Ski^^  dull  straw  colour,  with  a  little 
dotting  of  orange  or  red  on  the  sunny  side,  but  in  such, 
small  quantity,  that  the  skin  has  always  a  pal)id  appear- 
ance. Suture  shallow.  Flesh  d^ll  pale  straw  colour, 
soft,  dry,  rather  meally,  with  a  little  sweetness  and, 
acidity.  Stone  flat,  oblong,  rather  obtuse  at  each,  end^ 
with  a  very  even  surface,  separating  from  the  flesh. 
I^emel  very  bitter. 

I^ipe  the  middle  of  August. 

The  Roman  Apricot  is  the  most  common  in  our  gar- 
dens; its  priacipal  recommendations  are  its  hardiness 
KQ^  plentiful  bearing.     It  is  best  before  fully  ripe. 

1^  Royal.     Pom.  Mag.  t.  S. 

Ahricot  Royale.     Bon.  Jard.  1827*  p*  ^9.* 

Fruit  next  in  size  to  the  Moorpark,  rather  oval^ 
slightly  compressed.  Skin  dull  yellow,  slightly  coloured 
vnth  red  on  a  small  space.  Suture  shallow.  Flesh  pale 
orange,  very  firm,  sweet,  juicy,  and  high-flavoured,  with 
a  flight  degree  of  acidity.  Stone  large,  oval,  npt  ad- 
hering to  the  flesh,  Wffxit  at  each  end,  with  scarcely  any 
passage  in  the  edge.  Kernel  slightly  bitter ;  much  less 
so  than  in  the  Moorpark. 

Ripe  the  beginning  of  August,  i^  week  or  ten  4ay8 
before  the  Mooi*park.  Raised  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
royal  garden  of  the  Luxembourg,  and  first  noticed  in 
the  Bon  Jardinier  of  1826,  where  it  is  considere4  as  a 
better  fruit  than  that  of  the  Moorpark. 

13.  Turkey.     Miller ^  No.  5.     Pom.  Mjpg.  t.  85. 

Large  Turkey.     HorL  Soc^  Cat.  No*  26. 

Fruit  about  the  middle  size,  in  form  nearly  sp^erical^ 
not  compressed  like  the  Moorpark.  Skin  very  hand- 
some deep  yellow,  with  a  number  of  rich,  brownish,  orange- 
red  spots  and  blotches  next  the  sun.  J^sh  pale  yellow, 
firm,  juicy,  sweet,  with  a  little  acid,  very  rich  and  ex- 
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cellent.  Stone  separating  freely,  in  figure  like  that  of 
the  Mooi-park,  but  without  the  pervious  passage.  Kernel 
quite  sweet,  like  that  of  an  aintond. 

Ripe  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  August. 

The  Turkey  and  Roman  Apricots  are  continually 
confounded  with  each  other,  and  yet  their  characters  are 
obviously  and  clearly  distinct.  The  Turkey  is  spherical, 
more  deeply  coloured,  with  a  sweet  kernel ;  the  Roman  | 
is  somewhat  oval,  slightly  compressed,  dull  straw-coloured, 
and  has  a  very  bitter  kernel,  it  also  ripens  a  few  days 
sooner. 

The  Abricot  de  Nancy  of  Duhamel  (fructu  ma.rimo 
compresso,  as  he  defines  it)  has  been  quoted  in  the  Pom. 
Mag.  as  a  synonym  of  the  Turkey  ;  but  the  well-known 
globular,  uncompressed  character  of  the  latter,  leads  me 
to  consider  it  as  an  accidental  mistake. 

14.  White  Masculine.     Forsyth,  Ed.7.  No.  5. 

Abricot  Blanc.     Duhamel,  No.  9. 

Fruit  similar  to  that  of  the  Red  Masculine  in  size 
and  figure.  Skin  nearly  white;  a  pale  straw  colour  on 
the  side  next  the  wall,  but  of  a  pale  yellow,  shaded  and  y 
mottled  with  a  reddish  brown,  on  the  side  next  the  sun. 
Flesh  white,  very  delicate,  and  adlieres  slightly  to  the  ' 
stone.  Juice  sweet,  with  an  agreeable  peach-like  flavour. 
Kernel  bitter. 

Ripe  the  end  of  July. 

This  succeeds  the  Red  Masculine  in  its  time  of  ripen- 
ing, and  in  France  it  is  considered  the  better  fruit  of  1 
the  two  ;  but  like  that,  it  is  tender,  and  requires  to  be 
planted  against  a  south,  or  south-east  wall,  and  to  have 
a  warm  sheltered  situation,  to  insure  productive  crops, 

A  Selection  of  Apricots  Jbr  a  smoll  Garden  in  the  Southern  and 
Midland  Counties  of  England. 

Breda  -  •  -       2     Heniskirke  -  •       4 

Bruuels  -  •      3    Large  Earljr  -  -5 
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Moorpark        -            •     -      6     Roman        -            -  -     11 

Peach  Apricot        -          -      8     Royal                   •  -     12 

Red  Masculine          -         -     10     Turkey        •            -  -     IS 

Northern  Counties  of  England^  and  Southern  of  Scotland. 

Bnisseli        -            -        -      S     Orange              *  -       7 

Hemikirke             -            •*      4     Peach  Apricot            .  .       g 

Large  Early          -            -5     Roman      -            •  -     1 1 

Moorpark              -             -      6     Royal                 -  -     12 

Highlands  of  Scotland. 

Brussels        ^          -          «      S     Breda                   •  '2 

Apricots  will  not  succeed  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 

except  in   the   most  favourable  situations,  and  when 
planted  against  a  south  wall. 


Propagation. 

The  Apricot  is  budded  principally  upon  two  sorts  of 
stocks;  the  Muscle,  and  the  Common  Plum.  The  Breda, 
Orange,  Peach  Apricot,  Purple,  and  Royal,  are  those 
generally  budded  upon  the  Muscle ;  and  although  the 
Moorpark  is  for  the  most  part  budded  upon  the  Common 
Plum,  on  which  it  takes  freely,  yet  I  am  persuaded 
that  if  it  were  budded  upon  the  Muscle,  the  trees  would 
be  better,  last  longer  in  a  state  of  health  and  vigour,  and 
produce  their  fruit  superior  both  in  size  and  quality. 
The  other  sorts  are  of  course  budded  upon  the  common 
stock,  a  sort  well  known,  and  propagated  by  all  the  stock 
growers  in  the  county  of  Surrey. 

Apricots  are,  however,  by  many  nurserymen,  budded 
upon  the  Brussels,  and  another  by  the  name  of  the 
Brompton  stock.  When  standard  trees  are  wanted  for 
a  temporary  covering  for  the  upper  part  of  high  walls^ 


till  intennediate  dwarfs  are  large  enough  to  occupy  theic 
place,  the  practice  of  budding  standard  higli  upon  the 
Brussels  stock  may  be  allowed  ;  but  to  bud  Apricots,  or 
any  other  fruit,  upon  the  Brompton  stock,  is  a  practice 
which  ought  to  be  discontinued,  even  for  a  temporary 
pui-pose.  WTiere  trees  of  a  more  pennanent  character 
are  required,  the  substitution  of  such  a  stock  cannot  be 
too  strongly  condemned.  Indeed,  I  hope  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  so  worthless  a  stock  will  be  banished 
from  every  nursery  in  the  kingdom.  I  speak  thus 
forcibly,  having  been  compelled  to  bum  many  hundreds 
of  beautiful-looking  trees,  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
Apricots,  of  two  and  three  years  training,  which  had 
become  wholly  worthless,  in  consequence  of  their  having 
been  budded  upon  the  Brompton  stock. 


Pruning  and  Training, 

In  proceeding  to  the  pruning  and  training  of  Apri- 
cots, I  must  refer  to  what  is  said  in  the  propagation  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  so  far  as  regards  the  choice  of 
trees,  and  their  heading  down,  it  being  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  Apricot. 

If  a  maiden  plant  breaks  well,  it  will  fuinish  two  or 
three  shoots  on  each  aide,  which  number  in  all  casea 
must  be  equal,  in  order  to  form  a  handsome  tree  :  the 
lowest  shoot  on  each  side  must  be  trained  horizontally, 
aud  the  others  in  an  oblique  or  ritiing  direction. 

In  the  Iblloiving  winter,  if  the  branches  on  each  side 
be  two  or  three,  they  must  be  shortened  to  six  inches 
each:  these  will  furnish  three  each  for  the  foUowii^ 
summer.  In  May  or  June,  as  soott  aa  the  shoots  are  of 
a  sufficient  length,  those  wliich  are  the  best  placed  must 
be  trained  at  five  or  six  inches  distance  from  each  other, 
removing  at  the  s^me  time  such  ottiera  as  are  not  w^t^d. 
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In  the  next  winter's  pruning  these  must  be  shortened 
according  to  their  strength ;  the  leading  shoot  from  each 
branch  is  usuaUy  the  strongest:  these  may  be  cut  back 
to  nine  or  twelve  inches,  and  the  others  to  six  or  nine. 
In  the  summer,  care  must  be  taken  to  select  and  train 
as  many  of  the  best-placed  young  shoots  as  are  wantedi 
to  form  the  figure  of  the  tree,  proceeding  thus  frp^ 
year  to  year  till  it  is  completely  furnished,  both  in  ita 
sides  and  middle»  for  there  ought  not  then  to  be  a  blank 
space  in  any  part  within  its  extent. 

The  commencement  of  summer  pruning  of  Apricots 
always  takes  place  in  May,  as  soon  as  the  young  shoota 
are  two  or  three  iuches  long :  this  is  generally  termed 
by  gardeners  the  disbudding  season;  because  the  8upie]> 
fluous  shoots  are  at  this  time  removeds  leaving  those  only 
i)irl^ich  are  requli*ed  to  elongate  the  branches,  and  to  fur-^ 
nish  fruit  for  the  succeeding  season. 

The  disbudding  of  the  young  slioots  is  by  m^any  gar-: 
deners  perfoinoi^Qd  by  pinching  them  off  with  the  fi.ng^ 
and  thumb :  this  may  be  done  tolerably  well  with 
but  I  have  seen  some,  who  have  been  gardepers  for 
and  who  have  torn  them  off,  lacerating  the  bark.>.  and 
leaving  holes  in  the  bn^chea  whence  they  we];e  taken  \ 
the  consequence  has  been  a  di^ased  state  of  the  ttee^ 
with  gum  flowing  from  almost  every  limb.  A  man 
possessing  a  reflecting  mind  must  ever  be  incapable  of 
practising  such  a  barbarous  method.  Instead,  there* 
fore,  of  disbudding  by  either  of  the  former  methodic 
I  would  recommend  a  small,  sharp,  thin^^bladed  kniftl 
to  be  made  use  of,  cutting  off  the  supernumerary 
shoots,  close  to  the  bark  of  the  branch,  bu(  not  into  t^ 
and  shortening  the  smaller  ones  to  hi^lf  an  inch,  whi<^ 
will  occasion  many  of  them  to  form  natural  spurs  fbr 
blossoms  at  the  base. 

In  the  winter  pruning  of  Apricots,  every  s^oot  ^hoi^d 
be  shortened  according  to  its  strength  :  no  oqe  sbdulfl 


ever  exceed  eighteen  inches,  and  few  will  ever  require 
to  be  less  than  six  :  in  a  general  way,  from  ten  to  four- 
teen inches,  in  full-grown  trees,  appears  to  be  the  most 
proper  length  to  be  allowed. 

By  pruning  thus  short,  and  training  the  branches 
thin,  the  trees  will  be  kept  in  vigour,  the  fruit  will 
always  attain  its  full  size  inidcr  favourable  circumstances, 
and  its  quality  will  be  good. 

The  Moorpark  Apricot,  in  some  situations,  is  apt  to  be 
affected  by  canker  in  different  parts  of  the  tree,  thereby 
occasioning  a  partial  loss  of  its  limbs.  \VTien  this  takes 
place  in  old  trees,  it  is  too  late  to  apply  a  remedy  ;  but 
its  occurrence  may  be  prevented  by  taking  up  the  young 
tree  after  it  has  been  trained  three  or  four  years,  cutting 
off  close  those  roots  which  have  a  perpendicular  direc- 
tion, and  spreading  out  the  others  horizontally,  and 
re-planting  it  again  ;  taking  care  that  the  part  where  it 
had  been  budded,  be  kept  six  or  eight  inches  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  If  this  be  carefully  performed, 
without  shaking  the  mould  off  the  roots,  the  progress 
of  the  tree  will  be  but  little  impeded  by  the  operation. 
At  the  end  of  three  years  more  this  should  be  repeated 
in  the  same  manner,  after  wliich  it  will  mrely  happen 
that  any  of  those  local  injuries  will  take  place. 
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Ahricot  Angoumois 

Abricol  Blanc 

Abricot  Comniun 

Abricot  de  Hollande 

Abricot  de  Si.  Jean 

Abricot  de  St.  Jean  Rouge 

Abricot  de  Nanei/ 

Abricot  Grot  (TAlexandrie 
I  Abricot  Gros  Prhoce 
'   AMcot  HdtifMusqui 

Abricot  Macule 


Abricot  Piche 
Abricot  Pricoee 
Abricot  Royal 
Abricot  Violet 
Alexandrian 
Amande  Aveline 
Anton' a 
Black 

Blotched-leaved  Roman 
Blolcbcd-leaved  Tiirlrif 
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Brussels 

-       3 

Purple 

-      9 

Dunmores  Breda 

-       6 

Red  Masculine 

-     10 

Early  Orange 

-      7 

Roman 

-     11 

Hemskirke 

-      4 

Royal 

-     12 

Imperial  Anson  s 

-       8 

Royal  Persian 

-      8 

Large  Early  Apricot 

.       5 

Temple  s 

-      6 

Large  Turkey 

-     13 

Turkey 

-     18 

Masctdine 

-     10 

Variegated  Turkey 

-       1 

Moorpark     - 

-       6 

Violet 

-      9 

Orange 

-      7 

White  Masculine 

-     14 

Peach  Apricot 

•       8 

CHAP.  IV. 

CHERRIES. 

Sect. 

I.  —  Fruit  Round. 

1.  Ambr^e.     Forsyth  Ed.  7*  P-  Id* 
Cerise  Ambree.     Duhamelj  No.  14.  t.  11. 

Fruit  large,  round  at  the  head,  but  flattened  next 
the  stalk,  which  is  about  two  inches  long.  Skin  rather 
thick,  of  a  fine  amber  colour,  mottled  with  light  red 
and  yellow,  and  of  a  bright  red  where  exposed  to  the 
Sim.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  somewhat  transparent,  with 
white  veins,  and  slightly  tinged  with  red  under  the 
skin  next  the  sun.  Juice  plentiful,  sugary,  and  when 
fully  ripe  very  excellent.  Stone  with  a  very  sharp 
point. 

Ripe  the  end  of  July,  and  beginning  of  August. 
This  is  rather  too  tender  for  an  open  standard,  unless 
in  a  warm  sheltered  situation ;  but  does  remarkably 
'Well  when  trained  against  an  east  wall. 

2.  Archduke.     Forsyth.  Ed.  7-  No.  4. 
Griotte  de  Portugal.     Duhamel^  No.  18.  t.  IS. 
Portugal  Duke.     Pom.  Franc.  2.  p.  40.  t.  27.  f.  21. 
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Fruit  clustered  like  the  May  Duke,  and  much  of  the 
same  colour ;  but  larger,  with  a.  shorter  stalk,  and  in- 
serted in  a  deeper  hollow,  ripening  at  least  a  fortnight 
later.  The  Arch  Duke  is  a  much  more  vigorous  grower 
than  the  May  Duke,  with  lonnjer  diverging  branches^ 
and  tai^r  leaves.  It  is  equally  hardy  as  an  open 
standard,  and  may  be  planted  to  advantage  among' 
Morellos  on  a  north  wall. 

3.  Belle  de  Choisy.  Jard.  Fruit.  Vol.  ii.  p.  21, 
t.  7.     Pom.  Mag.  t.  42. 

Cerise  de  la  Palembre,  1  of  the  French  Gardens,  ac- 

Cerise  Doucette,  J    coi'ding  to  the  Po7n.  Mag. 

Fruit  growing  by  pairs,  middle-sized,  roundish,  de-- 
pressed  at  the  apex.  Slafk,  from  the  forks  an  inch, 
neck  half  an  inch  long.  Skin  transparent,  red,  mottled 
with  amber  colour,  especially  on  the  shaded  side.  Flesh 
amber^:oloureti,  tender,  and  sweet.  Stone  middle-sized, 
round. 

Ripe  in  July,  rather  before  the  May  Duke. 

This  cherry  is  of  French  origin,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
raised  at  Choisy,  near  Paris,  about  the  year  lytiO.  The 
general  habit  of  the  tree  is  that  of  the  the  May  Duke; 
but  the  branches  are  rather  more  spreading  than  the 
common  one,  and  the  leaves  more  evenly  serrated. 

It  bears  well  on  an  ojien  standard,  and  is  very  de- 
serving of  cultivation., 
I     4.     Carnation.     Lnn^ley,  1. 16.  f.  3. 

Fruit  lai^e,  round,  almost  the  colour  of  the  Kentish, 
but  more  marbled  with  red.  Flesh  firm,  with  a  very 
good-flavoured  juice. 

Ripe  in  August. 

The  branches,  as  ivdl  as  the  trees,  have  a  good  deal 
of  the  character  of  the  Kentish ;  but  they  are  stronger, 
the  leaves  larger,  deqily  and  doubly  serrated. 

The  Carnation  Cherry,  is  a  shy  bearer  generally,  on 
an  open  standard;  butwhentruaed^s  an  eep&Uer,  in  a 
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V^arm  ^rden,  where  it  has  {>lenty  of  8im»  it  hears  ex- 
tremely welly  and  the  fruit  is  much  finer. 

5.  Early  May.    JUillerj  No.  2. 
Small  Early  May.    Langley^  1. 17.  f.  2. 

Cerisier  Noir,  k  fruit  tend  precoce.  Duh.  1.  p.  168. 
t.3. 

Fruit  small,  round,  a  little  flattened  at  both  extre- 
mities. Stalk  one  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  slender, 
deeply  itiserted.  Skin  of  a  pble  red  colour.  Fle9h 
soft,  juicy,  but  not  high  flavoured. 

Ripe  in  June  before  any  of  the  Dukes. 

This  cherry  ripened  at  Twickenham,  in  1727>  on  the 
25th  of  April,  O.  S;,  or  the  6th  of  May,  N.  S.,  according 
to  Langley. 

The  wood  of  this  sort  is  very  slender  and  wiry,  with 
small  shining  leaves.  Its  only  merit  is  that  of  ripening 
before  any  other.  It  requires  a  south  or  south-east  wall, 
being  too  tender  for  an  open  standard. 

6.  Holman's  Duke.     Langley^  1. 17*  f  1- 
Fruit  round,  flattened  at  both  ends,  of  a  very  deep 

red ;  and  when  highly  ripened  in  the  sun,  it  is  almost 
black.  Flesh  very  melting,  juicy,  and  of  a  most  excel- 
lent flavour. 

Ripe  the  middle  and  end  of  August. 

The  Holman's  Duke  is  a  very  distinct  variety  of  the 
T>uke,  and  cannot  well  be  confounded  with  any  other. 
Its  shoots  are  short,  erect,  straight,  short^jointed,  and 
more  slender  than  any  of  the  other  varieties ;  and  when 
the  May  Duke  is  fully  ripe,  the  fruit  of  this  is  quite 
green,  and  ripening  at  least  a  month  later  in  all  situations. 
It  is  one  of  our  most  hardy  sorts,  and  when  planted 
against  a  north  wall  is  highly  valuable;  not  only  as 
affording  a  most  certain  crop,  but  as  prolonging  the 
season  of  the  Duke  to  a  late  period,  and  as  a  connecting 
link  between  all  the  rest  and  the  Morello. 


7-  Jeffrey's  Rotal.  O.  Lindl,  Plan  of  an  Orchardt 
1796. 

Royale.     Duhmnel,  20,  t.  15. 
Cherry  Duke.     Jb. 

Fruit  round,  nearly  as  large  as  a  May  Duke,  a  littlo  1 
hollowed  at  tlie  base,  in  clusters,  some  of  which  have  { 
[  Jour  cherries  on  a  common  peduncle.     Stalk  an  inch 
from  tlie  fork,  and  a  ijuarter  of  an  inch  above  it.     Skin 
'  of  a  fine  deep  red,   which  becomes  almost  black  when   < 
fully  ripe.    Flesh  pale  red,  firm,  succulent.    ./«)(;e  plen- 
tiful, rich,  and  high  flavoured. 

Kipe  the  middle  and  end  of  July. 

This  cherry  was  introduced  into  notice  about  fifty 

years  ago  by  a  Mr.  JeflTrey,  a  nurseryman  at  Brompton 

Park.     The  tree  is  the  most  compact  grower  of  all  the 

sorts  in  our  collections,  its  branches  seldom  shooting 

.more  than  six  or  nine  inches  in  a  year:   the  buds  are  so 

,  close  together,  and  the  spurs  so  numerous  and  crowded, 

that  the  fruit    forms    most   dense    bunches.      It  can 

scarcely  be  propagated  otherwise  than  by  budding. 

8.  Kentish.    Afi/Zer,  No.  1. 

Flemish.     Langley,  1. 18.  f.  1. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  round,  flattened  at  both  ends. 

Stalk  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  slender,  and  sunk  in  a 

rather  deep  hollow.      Skin  of  a  dingy    red,    slightly 

marbled  with  dull  brown,  and  having  occasionally  a  few 

-both  opaque  and  transparent  spots.     Flesh  rather  finn, 

'  but  succulent,  with  a  somewhat  astringent  but  saccha- 

('iine  juice. 

'    Ripe  about  the  middle  of  August. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  most  hardy 
J  cherries  cultivated  in  this  country,  the  May  Duke  ex- 
j  pepted.  It  is  very  probably  one  of  those  which  were 
■'brought  from  Flanders  by  Ilichard  Haines,  about  three 
\  hundred  years  ago.  Evelyn  says,  *'  It  was  the  plain 
mdustry  of  one  Richard  Haines,  a  fruiterer  to  King 
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Henry  VIII.,  that  the  fields  and  environs  of  about 
thirty  towns,  in  Kent  only,  were  planted  with  fruit  trees 
from  Flanders,  to  the  unusual  benefit  and  general  im- 
provement of  that  county  to  this  day." 

The  trees  grow  like  those  of  the  Morello,  with  slender 
branches  and  shining  leaves.  The  stone  is  so  strongly 
attached  to  the  stalk,  as  to  be  withdrawn  by  it  from  the 
pulp  with  facility,  leaving  the  fruit  apparently  whole :  a 
property,  I  believe,  not  possessed  by  any  other  cherry. 
In  this  state  it  is  laid  on  hair  sieves  and  exposed  to  the 
sun,  where  it  dries  and  becomes  a  delicious  sweetmeat, 
similar  in  appearance  to  that  of  a  large  sultana  raisin, 
and  will  keep  thus  for  twelve  months. 

9.  Late  Duke.     Pom.  Mag.  t.  45. 

Cerise  Angloise  tardive.  Hort.  Soc.Cat.  No.  22. 
according  to  the  Pom.  Mag. 

Fruit  large,  above  the  size  of  a  May  Duke,  bluntly 
heart-shaped,  somewhat  compressed,  with  a  shallow  de- 
pression on  one  side.  Skin  a  rich  shining  red.  Flesh 
tender,  amber-coloured,  juicy,  and  rich,  of  the  same 
quality  as  a  May  Duke.  Stone  rather  large,  roundish, 
ovate,  compressed. 

Ripe  on  a  standard  in  August. 

This  cherry  has  a  grgat  affinity  to  the  Arch  Duke, 
if  not  absolutely  the  same.  It  appears,  however,  to  be 
scarce  in  our  gardens,  and  to  be  better  known  among 
the  French  than  with  us,  although  its  name  indicates  its 
being  of  English  origin.  The  branches  are  of  vigorous 
growth,  but  more  spreading  than  those  of  the  May  Duke, 
and  the  leaves  are  larger. 

10.  May  Duke.  Langley^  1. 17*  fig*  3.  Miller^ 
No.  3.     Hooker^  Pom.  Land.  t.  28. 

Fruit  roundish,  flattened  at  both  ends,  of  a  deep  red 
colour,  and  growing  in  clusters :  when  fully  ripe,  the 
flesh  is  soft,  juicy,  and  tender,  with  a  very  pleasant  acid, 
and  a  rich  agreeable  flavour. 
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Ripe  the  midtlle  of  July.  •■■    '  "  "■  Tf      T  * 

This  cherry  ripened  at    Twickenham  in  1727»  on 
May  20.  O.  S.,    or  on  May  31,  N.  S.,    according  to 
-  Langley. 

The  common  May  Duke,  as  an  o]>en  standard,  is 
fnttore  extensively  planted  in  every  county  in  England 
'than  any  other  cherry,  a  sufficient  indication  of  its 
•■■  utility  and  value  to  the  orchardist.  Although  it  has 
been  cultivated  a  considerable  time  in  this  country,  I 
do  not  find  it  mentioned  previously  to  Roy,  in  U)88. 

11.  Montmorency,     /for^  ■S'oc.  Cc/^  No.  ItS. 

Montmorency,  a  gros  fruit.     Duhamel,  10.  t.  8. 

Gros  Gobet.     lb. 

Gobet  ^  courte  queue.     lb. 

Cerise  a  courte  queue,  of  the  French. 

Cerise  it  courte  queue  de  Provence.     Hi. 

Fruit  large,  round,  very  much  flattened  at  bdth  the 

ic  and  the  apex,  generally  growing  in  pairs.     Stalk 

wxi  and  stiff,  an  inch  long,  deeply  inserted  in  a  wide 
cavity.     Skin  smooth,  shining,  of  a  beautiful  soft  but 
lively  red  colour.     Flexh  firm,  yellowish  white.     Juice 
.  plentiful,  with  a  rich  and  very  agreeable  slight  acid. 
£"    Ripe  the  middle  and  end  of  July. 

The  Montmorency  cherry  is  but  little  cultivated  at 

sent  in  this  countiy,  although  very  common  through- 
ibut  Normandy  and  other  parts  of  France. 
MoBELLO.    Langler/,  1. 16.  f.  2. 

Milan.     Ih. 

Cerise  du  Nord.     A^M.  Arh.  fruit,  p.  19. 

Fruit  large,   round,  of  a  dark  red  colour,  turning 
Inmost  black  when  fully  ripe.   Flesh  deep  red  or  purple, 
tender,  juicy,  and  blended  with  an  agreeable  acid. 
"I  Ripe  in  August  and  September. 

Tliis  ripened  at  Twickenham  in  1727.  on  the  21st  of  1 
June,  according  to  Langley. 
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The  Morello  cherry,  one  of  the  most  useful  in  our 
collections,  is  mentioned  by  Parkinson  in  1629 f  who 
says  it  is  so  called  from  its  juice  being  like  that  of  the 
Morus  or  Mulberry.  In  a  favourable  situation  it  will 
ripen  its  fruit  well  on  a  standard,  but  the  crop  is  pre- 
carious. On  an  espalier,  where  it  has  plenty  of  sun,  it 
succeeds  perfectly ;  and  on  a  north  wall  it  ripens  well 
and  bears  abundantly ;  but  iii  this  situation  its  fruit  is 
too  austere  to  be  eaten  raw,  and  consequently  it  is  ge- 
nerally used  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  in  brandy. 

I  would  strongly  recommend  the  Morello  cherry  to 
be  planted  against  an  east,  south-east,  or  south  wall, 
trained  thinly,  the  branches  at  least  six  inches  apart,  not 
suffering  them  to  be  overloaded  with  fruit ;  which  should . 
be  kept  on  the  trees  till  it  is  perfectly  ripe,  or  b^in- 
ning  to  shrivel.  It  will  then  be  found  most  excel- 
lent in  the  dessert.  This  is  not  the  Cerisier  trd^-fer^ 
tile  of  Duhamel,  nor  do  I  find  it  in  his  collection.  M. 
Noisette  says  he  brought  it  to  Paris  from  Brabant  in 

I8O7. 

13.  Waterloo.  Hort.  Trans.  VoL  ii.  p.  302.  t.21. 

Fruit  large,  somewhat  round,  hollow  at  the  base, 
mostly  round  at  the  apex,  but  some  are  a  good  deal  flat- 
tened. Stalk  long  and  slender.  Skin  of  a  dark  lurid 
appearance  ;  but  when  quite  ripe  it  changes  to  a  dusky 
red,  approaching  to  black.  JFTesh  firm,  with  a  high 
flavoured  juice. 

It  ripens  some  days  later  than  the  Black  JEagle,  the 
beginning  or  middle  of  August. 

This  originated  from  a  seed  of  the  Bigarreau,  impreg- 
nated with  the  pollen  of  a  May  Duke,  and  its  fruit  was 
first  exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  Society  in  1815. 

It  was  named  by  Mr.  Knight,  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  first  perfecting  its  fruit  after  the  memorable 
battle  of  Waterloo.     Mrs.  Thomas  Pendarves  Stack- 
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iht^us^  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Knight's,  was  presented  with 
jfili^  jSocietjr'a  ^ver  med^  Jamiary  21. 1817,  for  having 
raisedritr'       '; 
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I*.  Bigahu'eau.     iTooker,  Pom.  Xiond^  t.  ^. 

Graffion.     Forxi/th,  Ed.  7.  Nos.  18  and  19-  .  |,^^|„ 

Turkey  Bigarreau.     /fort.  Soc.  Cat,  No.  17-      , 

Fruit  large,   of  an  irregular,   obtuse,  heart-sha[>ed 

figure,   flattened  at  its  base.      Stalk  two  inches  long, 

inserted  in  a  very  shallow  cavity.      Skin  pale  yellow, 

becoming  amber-coloured  when  matured,  and  of  a  fine 

red  on  the  sunny  side.    Flesh  finn,  pale  yellow,  slightly 

adhering  to  the  stone,  which  is  large  and  round.    Juice 

%weet  and  well  flavoured.  , 

Ripe  usually  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  AugusL 

Young  shoots  veiy  strong,  with  a  white  epidermis. 

The  Bigarreau,  or  GrafGon,  cherry  is  sold  in  niany 
nurseries  under  both  appellations,  as  distinct  sorts ;  but 
I  could  never  discover  any  difference,  after  cultivating 
then'  for  years.  The  Bigarreau  cherry  is  the  strongest 
upright  grower  in  its  young  shoots  of  all  the  cherries 
now  cultivated  ;  and  it  has  also  the  largest  leaves,  ex- 
cepting the  Tobacco-leaved.  It  is  too  tender  for  an 
open  standard,  except  in  a  wann  sheltered  situation.  It 
is  best  to  plant  it  against  an  east  or  south-east  wall. 
'.   15.  Black  Eagle.     Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  ii.  p.  138. 

■  j  Fruii  large,  growing  generally  by  pairs  or  threes, 
many  of  which  are  flattened  both  at  the  apex  and  the 
base.  Stidk  long,  slender.  Skin  deep  purple,  or 
Jl^^^y, black,  i^cjf/t  tender  and  Weeding.  Juice  yery 
'-r^i^  E^^  high  flavoured,  ffftools  vexj  strong,  with  lai^ 
I  ■■  1  ,■■■-■.,  ■. 
Ripe,  the  end.  of  July  or  beginning  of  August,   i.i.,  , 
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Raised  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Knight,  of  Dounton  Castle, 
aboat  the  year  1806,  from  a  seed  of  the  Bigarreau,  which 
had  been  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  the  May  Duk^.      ' 

The  spurs  of  the  Black  Eagle  produce  bunches  often 
or  twelve  cherries  each.  The  trees  succeed  best  against 
an  east  or  south-east  wall.  The  specimen  for  the  plate 
in  the  Hart.  Trans,  was  taken  from  a  north-east  aspect 
when  the  tree  was  eight  years  old. 

16.  Black  Heart.     Miller^  No.  8. 

Guignier  k  fruit  noir.  Duhamel^  Vol.  L  p.  158. 
1. 1.  f.  1. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  growing,  for  the  most  part,  singly, 
heart-shaped,  a  little  flattened  at  the  apex,  compressea 
on  one  side,  with  a  slight  suture.  Stalk  one  inch  ana 
a  half  long,  slender.  Skin  of  a  dark  purple  approaching 
to  black  when  fully  ripe.  Flesh  pale  red,  rather  firm, 
but  mellow,  with  a  rich  well  flavoured  Juice. 

Ripe  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August. 

The  young  shoots  are  erect,  with  a  white  epidermis. 

17.  Black  Tartarian.     Pom.  Mag.  t.44. 
Black  Circassian.     Hooker^  t.  31. 

Fraser's  Black  Tartarian.     Forsyth^  Ed.  S;  No.  1^. 
Ronalds's  large  Black  Heart.     lb.  No.  14.  '" 

Black  Russian,  1     ^  '  -••  1 

Fraser-s  Black  Heart,    \  ^^'T*  ^«''*'^«;- »«""»?« 
Superb  Circassian,        J      »<>  t^e  Pon«.  Jlfo^..     ..... 

Fruit  large,  usually  growing  singly,  helu*t-sbabed^ 
with  an  uneven  surface,  and  of  a  shining  purpHbh  black 
colour.  Stalk  one  inch  and  a  half  or  more,  slenderl 
Flesh  purplish,  juicy  and  rich.  Stone  mid^^-Med, 
roundish  ovate.  '^"'" 

Ripe  end  of  July  to  the  middle  of  August.         *  *"'" 
This  cherry  is  generally  considered  to  haye"bb(M 
brought  into  this  country  from  Russia,  by  ^^  htt^  MH 
John  Fraser,  in  the  autumn  of  1796.     In  the  P(^t]Kik 
Londineusis,  it  iar  stated  io  have  beeii'  iiltrbdtt^eiB^m 
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Circassia  by  Mr.  Hugh  Ronalds,  of  Brentford,  in  1794. 
And  it  is  also  said  to  have  originated  in  Spain,  whence' 
it  was  transmitted  to  the  Russian  gardens,  and  through 
them  into  England. 

It  is  a  cherry  of  great  excellence,  bearing  welt  on  a 
standard,  bnt  doing  best  on  an  east  or  west  wall,  on 
which  its  branches  are  usually  loaded  with  a  profusion 
of  rich  and  handsome  fruit.  In  the  nursery  quarters 
the  young  shoots  are  the  most  erect  of  this  class  of  i 
cherries,  with  a  white  epidermis,  short  joints,  and  plump 
eyes  ;  readily  recognised  from  every  other  kind.  i 

IS.  Bleeding  Heart.     Millev-,  No.  15.  ' 

Gascoign's  Heart.     Langley,  1. 17.  f.  45. 

Fruit  large,  heart-shaped,  having  the  appearance  of  a 
small  drop  or  tear  at  the  end.  Skin  of  a  dark  red  co- 
lour. Flesh  firm,  mellow.  Juice  plentiful,  and  of  an 
excellent  flavour. 

Ripe  in  August. 

The  young  shoots  are  diverging  with  a  brown  epi- 
dermis. 

19.  CounoNNE. 

Coroun.     Langl^,  t.  16.  f.l. 

Corone.     Forsyth,  Ed.  3. 11. 

Hertfordshire  Cherry.     lb.  5. 

Merisier  a  gros  fruit  noir.     DuhameL  Vol.  I.  p.  1586 

Fruit  middle-sized,  heart-shaped,  generally  growing- 
in  pairs,  sometimes  in  threes.  Stalk  two  inches  longy' 
slender,  inserted  in  a  narrow,  deep,  round  cavity.  Skin 
deep  puqjie,  or  dingy  black.  Flesh  firm,  with  a  deep 
purple  juice,  sweet,  and  of  a  pretty  good  flavour. 

Ripe  end  of  July  and  beginning  of  August. 
■  The  Couronne  Cherry  reproduces  itself  from  seed, 
and  the  trees  attain  the  largest  size.  They  grow  in  s 
wild  state,  and  arc  also  cultivated  in  several  parts  of 
England,  particularly  in  some  parts  of  Hertfordshire  ; 
and  at  Framingham  and  Brooke,  in  Norfolk,  whence 
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they  are  sent  in  large  quantities  to  the  neighbouring 
markets. 

20.  DowNTON.  Hart.  Trans.Vol.y.  p.  262.  Pom. 
Mag.  1. 138. 

Fruit  usually  growing  singly,  very  blunts  heart-shaped, 
nearly  round,  a  little  flattened  on  one  side,  with  a  very 
small  suture  extending  from  the  stalk  to  the  apex.  Stalk 
about  two  inches  long,  slender,  deeply  inserted.  Skin 
pale  yellowish,  sprinkled  with  numerous  red  spots,  with 
larger  patches  of  dull  red  or  morone  on  the  sunny  side. 
JFlesh  pale  amber,  transparent,  tender,  without  any  stain 
of  red,  adhering  slightly  to  the  stone.  Juice  very  sweet 
and  high  flavoured. 

Ripe  the  middle  and  end  of  July. 

Raised  by  Mr.  Knight  from  a  seed  either  of  the  Wa^ . 
terloo  or  Elton,  but  from  which  is  not  certain.    Its  fruit 
was  first  exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  Society  July  16« . 
1822.     It  bears  well  as  a  standard,  and  in  richnesftfof 
juice  it  is  equal  to  any  cherry  cultivated. 

21.  Elton.    Haaker^  t.7*    Pom. Mag.  t.92.    i%r<*^ 
Trans.  Vol.  ii.  pp.  157.  301. 

JFruit  usually  growing  singly,  pretty  large^  heart- 
shaped,  much  resembling  the  Bigarreau^  but  mueh 
earlier.  Stalk  two  inches  and  a  quarter  lon^  edendtr. 
Skin  pale  waxy  yellow  on  the  shaded  side,  mottled  and 
dashed  with  rich  red  next  the  sim.  Flesh  firrn^  but 
less  so  than  the  Bigarreau ;  very  sweet  and  rich. 

Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  July,  about  the 
time  of  the  May  Duke,  or  soon  after. 

This  very  excellent  cherry  was  raised  by  Mr.  Knight  | 
in  1806  from  a  seed  of  the  Graffion,  which  had  biden 
fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  the  White  Heart.  It  bears 
well  upon  an  open  standard,  but  is  much  finer  when 
grown  against  a  wall,  and  is  highly  deserving  of  eul^ 
tivation. 

L  4  !  •     ■      i     . 
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32.  Florence.     Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  ii.  p.  229- 1. 14, 

Fruit  Urge,  heart-shaped,  flat  at  the  base,  and  obtuse 
at .  the  apex,  compressed  on  one  side,  with  a  shallow 
suture.  Stnlk  long,  slender,  seated  in  a  deep,  cup- 
shaped  cavity.  Skin  pale  amber,  very  much  marbled 
with  pale  red,  and  of"  a  very  bright  lively  red  where  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  Flesh  white,  finn,  but  not  hard. 
Juice  plentiful,  rich  and  sweet. 

Hipe  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August. 

This  very  fine  cherry  was  imported  from  Florence 
some  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  Houblon,  of  Hallingbury 
Place,  in  Essex.     Tlie  original  plant  is  now  dead. 

It  succeeds  best  trained  against  an  cast,  or  south-east 
wall. 

23.  Harrison's  Heart.     Forsyth,  Ed.  J. 'Ho.  d' 

Fruit  large,  heart-shaped,  of  a  pale  yellowish  or  am- 
ber colour,  slightly  tinged  with  red  on  the  sunny  aide. 
Flesh  tender,  with  a  rich  liigh-flavoured  juice. 

Ripe  the  end  of  July  and  beginning  of  August. 

Mr.  Forsyth  says  this  Cherry  was  introduced  from 
the  liast  Indies  (?)  by  Governor  Harrison,  who  went  out 
as  [Governor  of  Fort  iSaint  George,  in  December,  ITiO, 
and  returned  in  1719.  It  was  first  cultivated  at  hi*; 
seat  at  Balls,  iu  Herefordshire.  Some  of  the  tree» 
whicli  he  presented  to  George  I.  were  in  a  flourish- 
ing state,  in  Kensington  Gardens,  in  1800.  Tliis,  like 
the  Bigajreau,  ought  to  be  trained  against  nu  east  or 
south-east  wall. 

St.  Knight's  Early  Black.  Hort.  Trans.  Vol. 
iii.  p.  211.  Vol.  iv.  p.  510.     Pom.  Mag.  93. 

Fruit  large,  blunt,  heart-shaped,  with  an  uneven 
surface  like  that  of  the  Black  Taitarian.  Stnik  two 
inpIiBs  long,  deeply  inserted  in  a  hollow,  cup-shaped  cavity. 
£ikin  of  a  dark  dull  red,  when  fully  ripe  almost  black. 
Fiedb  finu>  juicy,  very  deep  puiple,  rich  and  high  Ha- 
voui:¥d,,,,,j„jJi--;i'    ^  "-V  ." t -r''  "!'    "  ■•  ■ 
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Ripe  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier  than  the  May  Duke. 
On  a  south  aspect,  it  will  be  ripe  by  the  middle  of  June. 

This  very  valuable  and  early  cherry  was  raised  by 
Mr.  Knight,  about  1810,  from  a  seed  of  the  Bigarreau, 
which  had  been  impregnated  by  the  May  Duke.  It  is 
suificiently  hardy  to  bear  on  an  open  standard  ;  but  it 
would  be  more  desirable  to  train  it  against  a  south  or 
south-east  wall,  as  its  fruit  would  then  be  a  great  acqui- 
sition to  the  dessert,  along  with  our  early  scarlet  straw- 
berries. 
.25.  LuKEWARD.  MUert  No.  11.  Hitt,  p.  299. ; 
Switzeff  140. 

jFruit  heart^haped,  somewhat  rounder,  and  not 
quite  so  large  as  a  Black  Heart ;  of  a  dark  brown,  or 
nearly  black  colour,  and  possessing  a  most  excellent 
juice. 

Aipe  the  b^nnnig  of  August. 

This  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  our  orchards,  although 
but  little  known,  or  cultivated,  at  present. 

Parkinson,  in  l629f  calls  it  Luke  Wards:   Raye  in ' 
1688,  Luke  Ward's,  and  Rea,  in  1702,  appears  to  be 
the  first  who  has  given  it  the  name  of  Lukeward.     It 
is  highly  spoken  of  by  the  old  gardeners,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  brought  into  notice  and  cultivatedi 

26.  Small  Black. 

Black  Mazzard.     Hart.  Soc.  Cat  No*  4. 

Common  Black  of  Buckinghamshire.     lb.  No.  S. 

Merry  Cherry  of  Cheshire.     lb.  No.  2. 

Small  Wild  Bhick.     lb.  No.  ?• 

Black  Polstead,  m  /fottie  places*  . 
,  Merisier  k  petit  fruit.  DuhameU  Vol.  ir  p^  \5(S.  ' 
^, JFruit  small,  heart-shaped,  flattened  a  little  on  bdth 
sides,  and  without  suture.  StaJk  one  inch  and  three" 
quarters  long,  very  slender,  inserted  in  a  small  round 
cavity ;  at  its  apex  it  has  a  small,  round,  deepish  dimple.^ 
^Armthin,  of  a  jet  black  colour.  Flesh  succulent,  very  d^^ 
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purple.  Juice  purple,  sweet,  accompanied  with  a  slight 
bitter  but  agreeable  taste. 

Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  August. 

This  Cherry  grows  wild,  and  is  cultivated  also,  in 
abundance,  in  several  parts  of  England,  particularly  in 
the  Chiltem  part  of  Buckinghamshire ;  in  Cheshire,  and 
about  Polstead  in  Suffolk,  where  the  fruit  is  called 
MerrieSf  from  the  French  Merise.  In  the  season  they 
are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  principal  market  town 
in  England,  where  they  always  find  a  ready  sale.  It 
is  the  principal  fruit  employed  for  the  making  of  Cherry 
brandy,  and  it  is  the  only  sort  which  ought  to  be  used 
by  nurserymen  for  their  stocks,  on  which  to  bud  and 
graft  the  better  kinds. 

27.  Tobacco  Leaved. 

Bigarreautier  k  feuilles  de  Tabac.  Bon.  Jard.  1827. 
p.  296. 

Cerisier  de  4  a  la  livre.     lb.  1825.  p.  239. 

Four  to  the  pound.     Of  some  Nurseries. 

Quatre  k  la  livre.     Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  iv.  p.  511. 

Fruit  small,  lieart  shaped,  of  a  pale  transparent  yellow 
colour,  with  a  faint  stain  of  i*ed  on  the  exposed  side. 
Flesh  of  firm  consistence,  sweet  and  pleasant,  but  with- 
out any  particular  richness.  Stalk  long  and  the  stone 
large,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  fruit. 

Ripe  in  August. 

The  yoUng  branches,  in  the  Nursery,  are  very  strong, 
and  crooked ;  and  the  leaves  of  the  very  largest  size. 

How  this  Cherry  should  have  obtained  its  name  of 
four  to  the  pound,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive :  its  fruit 
is  not  half  the  size  of  our  Kentish  Cherry,  and  not  of 
one  fiftieth  part  of  its  value  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever. Nurserymen  will  do  well  to  get  rid  of  it  alto- 
gether. 

28.  White  Heart.     Langley.  1. 18.  f.4. 
Guignier  ^  gros  fruit  blanc.     Duhamely  1. 1 .  f.  3. 
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Fruit  growing  in  pairs  or  threes,  middle-sized, 
heart-shaped,  of  a  dull  whitish  yellow  colour,  tinged  and 
mottled  with  dull  muddy  red  on  the  side  next  the  sun. 
Stalk  two  inches  long,  very  slender,  inserted  in  a  hollow 
round  basin.  JFlesh  melting,  juicy,  of  a  rich  and  plea^ 
sant  flavour. 

Ripe  the  end  of  July  and  beginning  of  August. 

The  branches  of  this  sort  are  slender,  diverging,  with 
a  reddish-brown  epidermis. 


A  Selection  of  Cherries  for  a  small  Garden  in  ike  Souihern  and 

Midland  Counties  of  England. 


Arch  Duke 

-      2 

Florence 

.     22 

Belle  de  Choisy 

-       3 

Holman's  Duke 

-      6 

Bigarreau 

-     14 

Kentish 

-       8 

Black  Eagle 

-     15 

Knight's  Early  Black 

.     24 

Black  Tartarian     - 

-     17 

May  Duke 

-     10 

DowntoD 

-     20 

Morel  lo 

.     12 

Elton 

-     21 

Waterloo 

-    13 

Northern  Counties  of  England,  and  Southern  qf  Scotland. 


Arch  Duke 

-       2 

Ho]roan*8  Duke 

-      6 

Belle  de  Choisy 

-       3 

Kentish 

-      8 

Black  Eagle 

-     15 

Knight's  Early  Black 

-    24 

Black  Tartarian 

-     17 

May  Duke 

-     10 

Downton             •« 

.    20 

Morello 

-     12 

Elton 

.     21 

Waterloo 

-     IS 

Highlands  of  Scotland. 


Black  Tartarian 
Kentish 


17     May  Duke 
8     Waterloo 


-  10 

-  13 


Cherries  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  must  be  trained 
against  walls,  and  have  the  best  aspect. 
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Propagation^  * 

•'  »■ 

Cherries  are  propagated  by  budding  and  grafting 
upon  the  small  Black  Cherry  stock.  Those  intended 
for  standards  are  always  worked  standard  high. 

In  the  nursery  it  ought  not  to  be  attempted  to  wo  A 
dwarfs  among  standards,  except  on  those  stocks  which 
have  not  grown  up  sufficiently  high  for  the  purpose  of 
standards,  as  they  never  make  good  plants  when  over^' 
grown  by  the  upper  crop.  Dwarfs  are  at  all  times  the 
best  when  grown  by  themselves ;  and  if  good  bedded 
stocks  have  been  quartered  out,  they  will  generally  be 
fit  to  graft  when  they  have  been  planted  a  year. 

As  I  have  observed  before,  when  speaking  of  apfJes, 
budding  is  not  to  be  recommended  for  dwarfs,  as  they 
never  make  such  good  plants  as  those  which  have  been 
grafted. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  preserve  a  uniformity  in  ai 
quarter  of  cherries,  and  to  grow  them  with  the  least  pos- 
sible waste,  it  is  necessary  the  stocks  should  be  assoited 
previously  to  their  being  planted  out,  selecting  the  hand- 
somest and  best,  and  as  nearly  of  a  size'  as  possible  for 
standards ;  the  smaller  and  less  handsome  ones  may  follow 
in  the  quarter  to  be  employed  for  dwarfs.  By  pursuing 
this  method  the  crop  of  both  standards  and  dwaaft  will- 
be  regular,  and  much  better  than  when  the  weak  plants 
have  to  contend  with  the  strong,  and  the  least  waste  will' 
in  all  cases  be  occasioned. 


Pruning  and  Training. 

Standard  cherries  for  the  orchard  require  the  samd 
management,  generally,  as  standard  apples,  and  the  ^me 
method  may  be  pursued  as  directed  under  that  head  j^ 
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but  as  the  former  of  these  are  more  generally  raised  from 
buds  than  from  grafts,  they  will  at  first  require  a  dif- 
ferent treatment,  namely,  that  of  heading  them  down 
the  first  year.  On  this  accoant  they  ought  never  to 
be  planted  later  than  the  end  of  October,  or  the 
middle  of  November :  this  early  planting  will  enable 
the  trees  to  make  fresh  roots  previously  to  the  spring, 
when,  in  April,  as  soon  as  the  bud^  begin  to  break  out, 
they  should  be  headed  down  to  within  three  or  four 
iaches  of  the  place  where  they  had  been  budded.  If  the 
trees  be  good,  there  will  be  a  sufficient  number  of  eyes 
to  produce  as  many  shoots  as  will  be  required  to  furnish 
the  head:  should  more  than  four  be  produced,  they 
should  be  reduced  to  this  number,  of  such  as  are  the 
best  placed*  These  must  be  allowed  to  extend  at  length 
without  being  shortened,  nothing  further  being  required 
than  to  cut  out  superfluous  shoots,  so  as  to  keep  the 
head  uniform  and  handsome.  If  the  heads  of  young 
trees  be  carefully  attended  to  the  first  three  or  four 
years,  they  will  rarely  get  into  confusion  afterwards  j 
they  must,  nevertheless,  be  looked  over  frequently,  as 
shoots  are  occasionally  produced,  through  a  local  injury 
of  the  branch,  which  may  require  to  be  removed. 
;>  Espalier  cherries,  and  those  trained  against  the  wall, 
i^uire  precisely  the  same  management,  both  as  to 
pruning  and  training.  For  this  purpose,  trees  which 
have  been  grafted  are  always  to  be  preferred  to  those 
which  have  been  raised  from  buds :  they  must  be  cut 
back  at  the  commencement,  as  directed  for  Apricots ; 
but  the  branches,  except  in  Morellos,  must  be  trained 
horizontally  instead  of  obliquely,  and  always  continued 
at  their  full  length.  In  Dukes  and  Hearts  the  branches 
should  be  eight  or  nine  inches  apart,  beginning  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tree,  and  continuing  each  additional  shoot 
in  a  parallel  direction,,  till  the  number  of  series  the  wall 
willpermit  be  completed.  . 
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This  mode  of  training  will  give  a  enrved  direction, 
more  or  less,  after  the  first  two  or  three  on  each  side 
have  been  formed,  to  every  additional  shoot  before  it 
gains  its  horizontal  direction  ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
lateral  shoots  must  be  secured  from  the  last  series  in 
their  ascent,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  middle  of  the  tree. 

After  this  there  will  be  nothing  further  required  than 
to  cut  off  all  additional  shoots  as  they  are  pro<luce<I,  to 
within  half  an  inch  from  whence  they  sprang:  the 
month  of  May  will  be  soon  enough  for  the  first  pruning, 
and  July  for  the  second  ;  after  which  there  will  seldom 
be  any  more  produced  in  that  year.  As  the  trees  ac- 
quire age,  the  spurs  will  advance  in  length  ;  but  these 
must  be  kept  within  due  Iwunds  by  cutting  them  out 
whenever  they  exceed  three  or  four  inches :  by  this 
means  full  sized  and  perfect  specimens  of  fruit  will 
always  be  obtained. 

Morello  Cherries  require  a  different  mode  of  treat- 
ment: they  are  best  trained  obliquely,  in  the  fan  maimer, 
the  same  as  Apricots:  their  fruit  is  produced  from  the 
last  year's  shoots,  and  upon  spurs  from  the  older 
branches ;  but  the  younger  those  spurs  the  finer  the 
fruit ;  so  tliat  all  spurs  above  two  years  old  ought  to 
be  removed. 

The  Morello  Cherry  produces  a  greater  number  of 
shoots  than  auy  other  variety  under  similar  treatment. 
This  induces  many  gardeners  to  crowd  their  trees  with 
double,  and  sometimes  triple,  the  number  of  branches 
which  they  ought  to  have,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
fruit,  without  adding  in  the  least  either  to  the  bulk  or 
vreight  of  the  crop. 

In  assigning  some  limit  to  this  practice,  I  would 
recommend,  that  none  of  the  branches  should  be  trained 
nearer  to  each  other  than  three  inches,  and  from  that 
to  four  and  five,  continuing  the  out-leaders  at  full 
length,  as  also  those  which  follow  at  different  distances; 
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insuring  at  intervals  in  every  part  of  the  tree  a  supply 
of  young  wood  to  succeed  the  extreme  leaders.  When 
the  trees  have  attained  their  full  size,  these  leaders 
should  be  cut  out  annually,  in  the  winter  pruning,  in 
order  to  make  room  for  the  next  succeeding  branches. 
By  this  means  the  tree  will  always  be  kept  within  its 
proper  limits,  and  possess  strength  and  vigour  to  sup- 
port and  mature  a  heavy  and  abundant  crop.  Other 
particulars  will  be  found  where  the  Morello  Cherry  is 
described. 

INDEX  TO  THE  CHERRIES. 


Ambr^e 
Arch  Duke 
Belle  de  Choisy 
Bigarreau 


-  1 
•  2 
.  3 
.     14 


Bigarreau  a  JeuUles  de  Tabac  27 

Black  Circassian                -  17 

Black  Eagle     -                  -  15 

Black  Heart            -          -  16 

Black  Afazzard            -     -  26 

Black  Polstead        -          -  26 

Black  Russian        -           -  17 

Black  Tartarian      •>           -  17 

Bleeding  Heart         -         -  18 

Carnation             ^              -  4 

Cerise  h  courte  queue  -  11 
Cerise  a  courte  queue  de 

Provence            -            -  11 

Cerise  Ambrie        -           -  1 

Cerise  Angloise  tardive      -  9 

Cerise  de  la  Palembre        -  3 

Cerise  Doucette     -            -  3 

Cerise  du  Nord        -         -  12 

Cerise  de  quatre  ^  la  livre  27 
Cerisier  noir  ci  fruit  rond 

pr^coce         -          -          -  5 

Cherry  Duke  -  -  7 
Common  Black  of  Bucking" 

hamshire  -  -26 


Corone        -            -  -  19 

Coroun               -  -  19 

Couronne         -          -  -  19 

Downton              -  -  20 

Early  May             -  -  6 

Elton            -            .  -  21 

Flemish              -  -  8 

Florence        .-             -  -  22 

Four  to  the  Pound    -  -  27 

Frasers  Black  Heart  -  17 

Frasers  Black  Tartarian  -  17 

Gascoigns  Heart       -  -  18 

Gobet  d  courte  queue  •  11 

Grajffion         -             -  -  14 

Griotte  de  Portugal  -  2 

Gros  Gobet            -  -  11 

Guignier  djruii  noir  -  16 

Guignier  ^  gros  Jruit  blanc  28 

Harrison's  Heart     -  -  23 

Hertfordshire            -  -  19 

Holman*8  Duke    -  •>  6 

Jeffrey's  Royal            -  -  7 

Kentish        -            .  .  8 

Knight's  Early  Black  -  24 

Late  Duke            -  -  9 

Lukeward         -        -  -  25 

May  Duke             -  -  10 

Merisier  d  groi Jruit  noir  19 
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MerUier  h  petit  fruit         -    26 

Royale 

-      7 

Merry  Cherry  of  Cheshire      26 

Small  Black 

-    26 

MUan           .            -        .  J2 

Sma//  £ar/y  Ma^      - 

-      5 

Montmorency        -           -     11 

Small  Wild  Black     -  . 

-    26 

Montmorency  ^  grosjruit        1 1 

Superb  Circassian 

-     17 

Morello            -                 -     12 

Tobacco-leaved 

-    27 

Portugal  Duke        -           -       2 

Turkey  Bigarreau    • 

-    14 

Quatre  d  la  livre   -             -     27 

Waterloo 

-     IS 

Ronalds* s  large  Black  Heart  17 

• 

White  Heart 

.    28 

CHAP.  V. 

CURRANTS. 

The  Currants  most  deserving  of  cultivation  are  the 
following :  — 

1.  Black  Naples.     Pom.  Mag.  t.  43. 

The  superiority  of  this   consists,  not   only   in  the 
larger  size  of  the  fruit,  but  in  the  clusters  being  more 
^numerous  on  the  bushes,  as  well  as  in  each  cluster  bear- 
ing a  greater  number  of  berries.     Cultivated  in  the 
Horticultural  Garden  at  Chiswick. 

2.  Common  Black.     Eng.  Bot.t.lQQl. 

3.  Champagne,  with  pale  red  fruit. 

4.  Large  Red,  or  Red  Dutch. 

5.  White  Chrystal,    with  white  fruit  and  large 
bunches. 

6.  White  Dutch,  with  yellow  fruit  and  footstalks. 
The  nurserymen's  catalogues  contain  other  names, 

some  of  which  are  probably  a  repetition  of  the  same 
fruit.  There  are  indeed  several  worthless  varieties  of 
the  Red  Currant  to  be  found  in  gardens,  which  ought 
to  be  rooted  up,  and  replaced  by  the  larger  fruited. 
Where  the  currant  is  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  making 
wine,  the  White  Dutch  is  to  be  preferred,  as  it  is  by  far 
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the  sweetest :  and  it  is  also  superior  in  the  dessert ;  but 
its  bunches  are  not  so  large  as  those  of  the  White 
Chrystal. 

Allien  it  is  grown  for  the  dessert,  the  size  of  the 
bunches  should  be  increased  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
which  they  are  capable,  lliis  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  management,  ^\^lere  bushes  are  injudiciously  planted, 
and  where  they  are  suffered  to  become  mossy  and 
crowded  with  branches,  the  bunches  are  always  small, 
and  the  fruit  inferior  in  quality.  On  the  contrary,  where 
bushes  are  advantageously  planted,  and  have  plenty  of 
room ;  pruned  annually,  divesting  them  of  their  old 
spurs,  removing  the  young  ones  where  they  are  too 
numerous,  and  keeping  them  thin  of  branches  so  as  to 
admit  plenty  of  sun  and  air,  the  bunches  will  be  larger, 
and  the  fruit  superior  in  size  and  flavour,  in  proportion 
to  the  care  and  judgment  bestowed  upon  their  manage- 
ment. 


Propagation. 

Currants  are  propagated  by  cuttings  only,  where  good 
and  handsome  bushes  are  required ;  for  this  purpose, 
strong  vigorous  young  shoots  should  bo  selected,  which 
are  straight,  and  about  twelve  inches  of  the  lowest  part 
of  each  made  use  of.  The  eyes  from  six  or  eight  inches 
of  each  cutting  should  be  cut  out  previously  to  planting, 
which  will  prevent  suckers  from  being  thrown  up  from 
the  roots.  When  they  have  been  two  years  in  the 
nursery-bed,  and  have  formed  heads  of  four  or  five 
shoots,  they  may  be  planted  where  they  are  intended  to 
remain,  taking  care  to  have  a  stem  of  eight  inches, 
clear  above  ground,  to  each  plant. 

Its  cultivation  is  the  same  as  the  Gooseberry,  which 
see. 

M 
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Sect.  I. —  Fniit  blue  or  black. 

1.  Black  Genoa.     Miller,  No.  2. 

Fruit  long,  swelling  pretty  large  at  the  apex,  where 
it  is  rather  obtuse  :  the  lower  part  is  very  slender  next  the 
stalk.  Skin  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  almost  blacky 
covered  with  a  purple  bloom.  Pvip  bright  red  and 
highly  flavoured. 

Kipe  in  August. 

2.  Black  Ischia.     Miller^  No.  5. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  round,  a  little  flattened  at  the 
q>ex.  Skin  almost  black  when  ripe.  Pulp  deep  red^ 
and  very  highly  flavoured. 

Ripe  in  August. 

This  is  a  very  productive  fig  ;  but  the  birds  are  great 
devourers  of  it,  if  the  fruit  is  not  protected. 

3.  Black  Italian.     Forsyth,  Ed.  7-  No.  9. 
Fruit  small  and  round.  -  Pulp  very  delicious. 

An  abundant  bearer  in  pots.  Mr.  Forsyth,  from 
whom  this  is  taken,  says  he  has  gathered  from  one 
plants  in  a  twenty-four  pot,  two  dozen  figs  at  one  ga^ 
thering. 

4.  Large  Blue.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  11. 
Common  Blue  or  Purple.     Miller,  No.  10. 
Great  Blue.     Hanbury, 

Large  Purple.     Nurs.  Catalogues. 

Fruit  large,  oblong.  Skin  purple,  or  dark  brown, 
covered  with  a  thick  blue  bloom.  Pulp  deep  red,  of  a 
very  good  flavour. 

Ripe  in  August. 

This  is  a  very  hardy  sort,  andia  most  excellent  bearen 
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5.  Small  Blue.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  12. 
Little  Blue.     Hanbury. 

Fruit  below  the  middle  size,  with  a  short  footstalk. 
Skin  blue,  thin.     Pulp  red,  of  very  good  flavour. 
Ripe  in  August. 


Sect.  II.  —  Fruit  red  or  purple. 

6.  BouRDEAUx.     Duhamelf  t.  2%  f.  2. 
Figue-Poire.     lb.  Vol.  i.  p.  213. 

Violette  de  Bourdeaiix.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  70, 
Fruit  pretty  long,  of  a  pyramidal  figure,  rounded 
at  the  apex,  and  a  little  pinched  in  towards  the  stalk, 
about  three  inches  long,  and  two  inches  in  diameter. 
Skin  brownish  red,  becoming  deep  violet  when  fully 
matured,  slightly  mottled  with  a  few  greenish  specks. 
Pulp  deep  red  or  purple,  succulent  and  sweet. 

This  is  cultivated  throughout  France,  and  produces 
two  crops  annually,  both  of  which  in  a  warm  season  are 
good,  although  not  possessing  very  high  flavour. 

7.  Brown  Turkey.     HorL  Soc.  Cat.  No.  64. 
Brown  Italian,     Forst/th^  Ed.  7*  No.  9. 
Fruit  small  and  round.    Pulp  very  delicious. 

This  and  the  Black  Italian  are  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Forsyth,  as  being  cultivated  by  him  in  pots,  and  each 
possessing  equal  merit. 

8.  Brunswick.     Pom.  Mag.  t.  48. 
Madonna.     Miller^  9- 

Hanover.  Of  some  Oardens^  according  to  the  Pom. 
Mag. 

Fruit  very  large,  obovate,  fleshy,  with  an  oblique 
apex.  Eye  rather  depressed.  Stalk  short  and  thick. 
Skin  pale  green  on  the  shaded  side,  with  a  tinge  of 
yellow  ;  next  the  sun,  dull  brownish  red,  sprinkled  with 
small  pale  brown  specks.     Flesh  pinkish  in  the  interior, 
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nearly  white  next  the  skin,  but  chiefly,  semi-transparent 
reddish  brown,  extremely  rich,  sweet,  and  high-flavoured • 
.    Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  August. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  hardy  figs.  Ik 
a  south-eastern  comer,  trained  against  a  wall,  it  ripens 
by  the  middle  of  August,  in  even  unfavourable  seasons. 
In  an  ordinary  summer,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don, it  begins  to  mature  by  the  beginning  of  that  month. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  purple  fig  we  have,  and  the 
most  useful  variety  that  can  be  selected  for  a  small 
garden. 

9.  Chestnut.  Miller ^  No.  1. 
Chestnut-coloured  Ischia.  lb. 
Brown  Ischia.     lb. 

Fruit  of  a  large  size,  globular.  Eye  pretty  large, 
and  pinched  in  at  the  stalk.  Skin  of  a  brown  or  chest- 
nut colour.  Pulp  purple,  sweet  and  high  flavoured. 
Seeds  large. 

This  sort  often  bursts  open  when  it  ripens,  which  is 
jgenerally  in  the  beginning  or  middle  of  August.  It 
will  also  ripen  well  frequently  on  an  open  standard, 
when  planted  on  a  warm  soil ;  and  if  planted  against  a 
hot  wall  two  crops  may  be  obtained  annually. 

10.  Long  Brown  Naples.     Miller^  11. 
Long  Naples.     Hanbury. 

Fruit  long,  somewhat  compressed  at  the  apex.  Stalk 
pretty  long.  Skin  dark  brown  when  fully  ripe.  Pulp 
inclining  to  red,  and  well  flavoured.     Seeds  large. 

Ripe  in  September. 

11.  Malta.     Miller^  4. 
Small  Brown,  of  some  Gardens. 

Fruit  small,  much  compressed  at  the  apex,  and  very 
much  pinched  in  towards  the  stalk.     Skin  pale  brown. 
Pulp  the  same  colour  as  the  skin,  very  sweet  and  well 
flavoured. 
'    Ripe  towards  the  end  of  August. 
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If  this  sort  is  permitted  to  hang  ui>on  the  tree  till  the 
fruit  is  shrivelled  it  becomes  a  fine  sweetmeat. 

12.  MixiON.     Hitt,  p.  300. 

Fruit  small.     Skin  brown.     Pulp  high  flavoured. 
Hitt  says  the  tree  is  always  low,  and  will  bear  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  wall. 

13.  Murrey.     Miller^  No.  7- 
Brown  Naples.     lb. 

Round  Naples.     Hanburif. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  of  a  globular  figure.  Skin  light 
brown,  with  some  faint  marks  of  dirty  white.  Pulp 
nearly  of  the  same  colour  as  the  skin,  and  of  a  good  fla- 
vour.     Seeds  large. 

Ripe  the  latter  end  of  August. 

14.  Pricgussata.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  57. 
Fruit  large,  oblate.      Stalk  short  and  thick.     Skin^ 

where  shaded,  purplish  brown  ;  where  exposed,  of  a 
very  dark  brown,  sprinkled  with  pale  spots.  Pulp  deep 
red,  remarkably  sweet  and  rich.   Seeds  unusually  small. 

Ripe  from  August  to  October. 

This  very  beautiful  and  most  excellent  fig  was  sent  to 
this  country,  a  few  years  ago,  by  Dr.  Skcy,  from  the 
Ionian  Isles. 

15.  Purple  Genoa.     Ilaiihury. 

Fruit  large,  long.  Skin  dark  purple,  when  perfectly 
ripe.     Pulp  extremely  sweet  and  luscious. 

If).  Small  Brown  Isciiia.     Miller^  No.  13. 

Fruit  small,  of  a  pyramidal  figure,  with  a  very  short 
foot-stalk.  Skin  light  brown.  Pulp  inclining  to 
purple,  of  a  very  high  flavour. 

Ripe  late  in  September. 

The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  less  divided  than  any  of  the 
other  sorts. 

17.  VioLETTE.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  67. 

Figue  Violette.     Duhaimlj  No.  3.  t.  2.  f.  1. 
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JFVuit  small,  shortly  turbinate,  and  flattened  at  the 
apex,  one  inch  and  three  quarters  or  two  inches 
in  diameter,  and  nearly  the  same  in  height.  Skin  deep 
violet.  Pulp  near  the  skin  white ;  the  interior  envelop- 
ing the  seeds  deeply  tinged  with  red. 

The  Violet  Fig,  like  the  Angelique,  is  cultivated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  produces  two  crops  an- 
nually :  the  autumnal  one  is  the  most  productive ;  and 
in  a  warm  season  the  fruit  is  excellent. 


Sect.  III.  —  Fruit  yeUoWt  white^  or  green. 

18.  Ang6lique.     ZhJiamely  Vol.  i.  No.  2. 
Coucourelle  Blanche.     Hort  Soc.  Cat.  No.  1. 
Melitte.     lb. 

Fruit  rather  small,  somewhat  pyramidal,  about  two 
inches  long,  and  one  inch  and  three  quarters  in  diame- 
ter. Skin  yellow,  mottled  with  greenish,  white  specks* 
Pulp  white,  having  the  interior  which  envelopes  the  seeds 
tinged  with  red. 

This  sort  is  somewhat  like  the  Marseilles,  but  longer^ 
and,  like  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  produces 
two  crops  annually :  the  first  is  usually  thin,  but  the 
second  very  abundant}  and  in  a  fine  season  the  fruit  is 
excellent. 

19.  Gentile.  Miller,  No.  14.  Forsyth,  Ed.  5. 
No.  15, 

Fruit  middle-sized,  of  a  globular  figure.  Skin  yel- 
low, when  fully  ripe.  Pulp  yellow,  with  large  seeds. 
Its  flavour  is  very  good,  but  it  ripens  late,  and  the  trees 
are  seldom  good  bearers,  so  that  it  is  not  much  grown 
in  this  country. 

20.  Green  Ischia.     Miller,  No.  8. 
Green  Ischia.     Forsyth,  Ed.  8.  No.  9. 

Fruit  oblong,  somewhat  globular  at  the  apex.     Skin 
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very  thin,  green;  but  when  fully  ripe,  it  is  stained 
through  by  the  pulp  to  a  brownish  cast :  the  inside  is 
purple,  and  will  stain  linen  or  paper.     Pulp  high  fla- 
voured, especially  in  warm  seasons. 
Ripe  towards  the  end  of  August. 

21.  Large  White.     Hanbury. 

Fruit  large,  oblong,  with  a  short  foot-stalk.  Skin 
white  and  thin.  Pulp  white,  but  oflen  more  or  le^t 
tinged  with  purple,  sweet  and  rich. 

Ripe  in  August. 

22.  Large  White  Genoa.  Miller,  No.  4.  Par^ 
9tfth,  Ed,  3.  No.  4. 

Fruit  large,  globular,  a  little  lengthened  towards  the 
stalk.  Skin  thin,  of  a  yellowish  colour  when  fully  ripe. 
Pulp  red,  of  a  good  flavour. 

Ripe  about  the  end  of  August. 

Mr.  Forsyth  says  this  bears  two  crops  annually. 

23.  Marseilles.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  48. 

White  Marseilles.     lb. 

Pocock.     lb. 

Figue  Blanche.     Duhmnely  Vol.  i.  p.  210,  1. 1. 

Fruit  small,  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  nearly 
the  same  in  height,  slightly  ribbed,  somewhat  turbinate, 
and  flattened  at  the  apex.  Skin  pale  green,  becoming 
yellowish  white  when  highly  ripened.  Flesh  white, 
dry,  sweet,  and  rich. 

Ripe  in  August. 

The  Marseilles  Fig  has  been  for  many  years  cultivated 
by  Mr.  Knight  at  Downton  Castle ;  and  he  informs  me 
that  it  succeeds  well  in  the  highest  temperature  of  a 
pine  stove. 

24.  Nerii.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  55. 

Fruit  rather  less  than  the  Marseilles,  and  more  long 
in  shape.  Skin  pale  greenish  yellow.  Pulp  similar  in 
colour  to  that  of  a  pomegranate. 

It  is  much  the  richest  of  its  species  ;  and  there  is  in  its 
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juice  a  slight  degree  of  very  delicate  acid,  which  renders 
it  peculiarly  agreeable  to  most  palates.  The  Nerii  Fig 
is  also  cultivated  by  Mr.  Knight  at  Downton  Castle,  who 
has  been  so  obliging  as  to  furnish  me  with  the  above 
description,  dated  Sept.  23. 1830.  He  says,  "  It  offers 
fruit  very  abundantly ;  but  the  whole  falls  off  alike  in 
the  stove  and  in  the  open  air ;.  and  it  succeeds  only  in 
low  temperature,  under  glass.  I  have  obtained  it,  in 
high  perfection,  by  bringing  the  fruit  forward,  till  it  was 
about  one  third  grown,  in  the  stove,  and  then  removing 
the  pots  in  which  the  plants  grew  to  a  conservatory." 
*25.  Small  Early  White.     Langley^  t.  52. 

Early  White.     Hart.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  23. 

Small  White.     Hanbury. 

Small  White  Early.     Forsyth,  Ed.  3.  No.  3. 

Fruit  somewhat  round,  a  little  flattened  at  the  apex, 
with  a  very  short  foot-stalk.  Skin  thin;  when  fully 
ripe,  of  a  pale  yellowish  white  colour.  Pulp  white,  sweet, 
but  not  high  flavoured. 

Ripe  in  August. 

Mr.  Forsyth  says  this  sort  produces  two  ci^ps  an- 
nually.    It  scarcely  differs  from  the  Marseilles. 

26.  Small  Green.     Nursery  Catalogues. 
Little  Green.     Hanbury. 

^  Green  Red  within.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  32. 

Fruit  small.     Skin  green  and  thin.     Puip  red  and 

excellent. 

The  ttee  is  a  low  grower,  hardy,  and  a  very  good 

bearer. 

27.  Yellow  Ischia.     Miller ,  No.  12. 

Cyprus.     lb.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  42. 

Fruit  large,  of  a  pyramidal  form.  Skin  yellow  when 
fully  ripe.  Pulp  purple,  and  well  flavoured.  The  leaves 
are  large,  and  not  much  divided. 

Ripe  in  September. 
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The  tree  is  a  very  luxuriant  grower,  but  it  does  not 
produce  much  fruit  in  this  country. 

A  Selection  of  Figs  for  a  small  Garden  in  tlie  Southern  and 

Midland  Counties  of  England, 


Black  Ischia 

-      3 

Prcgussata 

-     14 

Brown  Turkey 

-      7 

Large  White  Genoa 

.     22 

Brunswick 

-      8 

Marseilles 

.     23 

Chestnut 

-       9 

Nerii 

-    24 

Malta 

-     11 

Small  Early  White 

-     25 

In  the  North  of  England  and  in  Scotland  Figs  can- 
not be  usefully  cultivated  except  under  glass. 


It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  our  knowledge  of  figs 
should  be  so  imperfect,  and  our  means  of  obtaining  any 
interesting  information  respecting  them  so  confined. 

I  have  searched  for  authorities  and  descriptions  to 
enable  me  to  point  out  those  differences  which  should 
distinguish  one  sort  from  another ;  but  I  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  satisfying  myself.  I  have,  indeed,  found  names 
in  books  on  gardening,  accompanied  by  what  the  writers 
might  have  considered  as  descriptions;  but  several  of 
them  have  been  so  defective  as  to  give  the  readei*  but 
little  chance  of  applying  them  to  the  fruit  they  were  in- 
tended to  designate.  Many  sorts  therefore  still  I'emain 
imperfectly  described  here,  for  want  of  better  ma- 
terials. 


Propagation. 

Figs  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  by  layers :  the 
latter  method  is  the  best,  as  plants  at  the  end  of  a  year 
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are  fit  to  take  up  from  the  stools,  and  to  plant  out  where 
they  are  intended  to  remain. 

Cuttings  taken  from  plants  where  layers  cannot  be 
admitted  may  be  planted  singly  in  pots,  and  placed 
under  a  frame,  in  a  gentle  heat,  in  March,  and  they  will 
make  good  plants  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


Pruning  and  Training. 

There  is  no  description  of  fruit  tree  more  easy  to 
manage  in  its  formation  than  the  Fig:  it  produces 
shoots  in  abundance,  and  they  grow  readily  and  luxuri- 
antly in  every  direction. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  very  material  whether 
the  plant  be  particularly  handsome  when  it  is  first 
planted  out,  provided  it  be  clean,  strong,  and  well 
rooted.  Should  there  be  any  suckers  rising  up  from 
the  root,  as  there  generally  will  be  when  the  plants  have 
been  raised  from  suckers,  they  must  be  carefully  removed, 
cutting  them  clean  off  at  the  place  where  they  are  pro- 
duced. 

If  the  plant  be  put  out  in  the  autumn,  it  must  be 
protected  by  some  light  dry  covering,  to  prevent  its 
head  being  injured  by  frost ;  and  it  must  also  be  well 
mulched  to  secure  its  roots.  It  is,  however,  sufficiently 
early  to  plant  the  fig  in  March ;  and  the  latter  end  of 
April  it  may  be  trained  to  the  wall,  if  the  head  be  large 
enough  and  sufficiently  handsome  :  if  not,  it  should  be 
headed  down  within  nine  inches  of  the  ground,  in  order 
to  its  forming  a  new  head.  Should  the  plant  be  strong, 
it  will,  after  this,  throw  up  six  or  eight  shoots :  these 
must  be  trained  obliquely,  at  regular  distances,  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  and  continued  till  the  autumn. 
Previously  to  the  frost  setting  in  the  top  must  again  be 
protected,  and  the  ground  mulched  as  before,  in  case  of 
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a  severe  winter.  In  the  beginning  of  April,  the  cover- 
ing must  be  removed,  and  the  branches  shortened  to 
a  foot,  or  eighteen  inches,  according  to  their  strength. 
During  the  summer  the  young  shoots  must  be  trained 
in  a  horizontal  direction  at  a  foot  distance  from  each 
other. 

Horizontal  training  appears  the  most  eligible  for  the 
fig,  as  it  checks  its  luxuriance,  and  by  this  means  adds 
materially  to  the  ripening  of  its  wood  ;  for,  unless  this 
be  accomplished,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  look  for  fruit. 

In  some  parts  of  England  it  is  difEcult  to  prevent  the 
fig  from  being  injured  by  the  severe  frosts  in  winter ;  in 
many  others  it  is  seldom  aflfected  $  but  in  those  situa- 
tions where  danger  is  to  be  apprehended,  the  safest  way 
will  be  to  protect  the  trees,  with  some  sort  of  loose, 
sofl,  dry  covering.  For  this  purpose,  fern,  or  dry 
straw,  or  the  latter  mowings  of  meadow  hay  should  be 
tucked  in  among  the  branches,  and  the  whole  covered 
over  with  a  single  or  double  mat.  This  covering  must 
be  continued  till  the  beginning  of  April,  selecting  a  fine 
day  for  its  removal.  The  trees  should  now  be  pruned 
and  nailed  to  the  wall :  such  of  the  branches  as  may 
have  had  their  ends  killed  must  be  pruned  back  to  the 
next  sound  bud  :  the  others  must  be  continued  at  length, 
at  a  distance  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  from  each  other, 
as  from  the  upper  ends  of  the  last  year's  shoots  the 
young  figs  arc  produced :  if  these  are  shortened  back, 
the  crop  will  be  destroyed. 

In  the  summer  pruning,  nothing  more  is  necessary  thail 
to  cut  out  all  such  vigorous  growing  shoots  as  are  not 
wanted,  particularly  those  which  rise  immediately  at  or 
near  the  root :  those  which  are  retained  should  be  such 
only  from  which  there  is  a  prospect  of  getting  fruit  the 
following  season.  A  supply  of  these  should  be  kept 
up,  in  every  part  of  the  tree,  by  which  means  a  crop  of 
fruit  will  be  obtained  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 
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Occasionally  some  of  the  larger  branches  will  have  to 
be  removed,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  younger 
ones,  else  the  supply  of  young  wood  will  be  cut  oflF. 
These  must  be  cut  out  in  the  April  pruning,  selecting 
those  which  appear  to  be  worn  out,  and  the  least  con- 
nected with  fruit-bearing  branches. 

Some  of  the  stronger  branches  will  occasionally  pro- 
duce short  side  shoots }  when  this  happens  they  must  be 
be  preserved  till  the  following  summer:  those  which 
show  fruit  must  be  drawn  near  the  wall,  the  others 
should  be  cut  out.  When  the  young  figs  have  attained 
the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  the  end  of  that  shoot  should  be 
pinched  off*,  which  will  assist  in  swelling  the  fruit :  when 
the  fruit  is  gathered  these  shoots  may  be  removed. 

Figs,  as  open  standards,  so  seldom  succeed  in  this 
country,  that  their  cultivation  in  this  manner  can  hardly 
be  recommended;  nevertheless,  thei*e  are  some  situa- 
tions where  they  su^^ceed,  and  in  favourable  seasons  pro- 
duce good  crops  of  fruit. 

Where  such  situations  do  offer,  and  it  is  intended  to 
make  the  experiment,  those  sorts  only  should  be  selected 
which  are  known  to  be  the  most  hardy,  and  the  most 
productive.  The  Chestnut,  Black  Genoa,  Large  Blue, 
Murrey,  and  the  small  Early  White,  appear  to  be  the  best 
adapted. 

These  standards  should  not  exceed  six  or  seven  feet 
in  height,  and  their  heads  should  be  kept  thin  and  open 
to  admit  sun  and  air  for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly 
ripening  the  young  wood. 

In  these  trees,  all  luxuriant  shoots  must  be  removed ; 
should  they  however  become  too  luxuriant,  the  ground 
should  be  opened  round  the  roots,  and  the  largest  of 
them  shortened :  this  will  give  a  natural  and  effectual 
check  to  such  exuberance,  and  a  supply  of  short-jointed, 
moderate-sized  shoots  obtained.  From  such  as  these 
there  will  be  some  probability  of  a  crop  of  fruit ;  and  on 
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this  account  it  becomes  necessary  so  to  manage  the  trees 
that  the  knife  may  not  be  required,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cutting  out  and  thinning  the  heads. 
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23  Small  Blue 

6  Small  Brawn 

17  Small  Brown  Ischia 

19  Small  Early  White 
4  Small  Green 

20  Small  White 

26  Small  White  Early 
8  Violette 

4  Violette  de  Bourdeaux 

•l  White  Marseilles 

21  Yellow  Ischia 
22 


5 
26 
10 
10 

8 
11 
23 
18 
12 
IS 
24 
23 
14 

4 
15 
IS 

5 
11 
16 
25 
26 
25 
25 
17 

6 
23 
27 


CHAP.  VII. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

The  gentlemen  of  Lancashire   have  given  premiums 
for  several  years,  for  raising  curious  new  sorts,  remark- 
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able  for  size  and  flavour,  and  the  following  is  a  list  of 
two  hundred  of  the  principal,  which  have  been  exhi-^ 
bited  for  this  purpose,  in  the  years  1825,  1826,  1827t 
1828,  and  1829. 

The  first  column  of  figures,  in  each  year,  shows  the 
number  of  prizes  which  each  sort  has  won,  at  the  differ- 
ent exhibitions  throughout  England ;  the  second  column, 
the  heaviest  berry  of  the  aggregate  meetings,  in  penny- 
weights  and  grains,  troy*weight. 

An  asterisk  *  denotes  the  berry  to  b^  new,  and  to  have  been  brought  out  in  that 
year  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  column  under  wliich  it  appears. 


Reds. 

1825. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1.  Bang*  up,  Tyrer*s     - 

10 

21   19 

8 

13  12 

2 

16  15 

5 

19     8 

1 

14  15 

S*  Boggart,  Houghton's      - 

24 

20     6 

28 

16     3 

23 

20     2 

36 

17  10 

15 

16  15 

3.  British  Crown,  Boardman*s 

89 

22     0 

18 

19^    6 

36 

19     6 

21 

18  10 

12 

17  21 

4.  Briton,  Haslam's     - 

_ 

— . 

.— 

— 

-.. 

21    12 

2 

16  31 

6 

16  11 

5.  Chance,  Bell's 

24 

28  22 

.... 

~- 

— • 

... 

_ 

— 

_ 

^.m 

6*  Companion,  Hopley's 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-^ 

— 

4 

24  19 

7.  Crown  Bob,  Melling's 

189 

22     4 

46 

18     3 

4 

20  23 

€5 

21  12 

SO 

17     3 

8.  Dreadnought,  Reeve*s 

— 

-b» 

^. 

13  17 

— 

—. 

I 

17  16 

2 

16  IS 

9»  Drum  Major,  Colclough's 

... 

.— 

-^ 

— 

-— 

— 

1 

17     6 

1 

19  16 

10.  Duke  of  Leeds 

1 

18     7 

2 

10     9 

1 

12  23 

__ 

_ 

_ 

^.m 

11.  Duke  of  Richmond 

._ 

IS  17 

.^ 

— 

.... 

.. 

1 

19     0 

.^ 

^.K 

12.  Earl  Grosvenor 

1 

18  11 

~^ 

— 

1 

17     3 

1 

14  23 

^_ 

^.m 

13.£lisha,  Lovart's      - 

3 

19  20 

1 

17  17 

14 

22     3 

4 

19  23 

1 

16  18 

14.  Emperour,  RiTal's 

16 

19     2 

IS 

19  17 

2 

16  20 

6 

16  10 

4 

18  29 

15.  Fancy,  Bell's 

— 

— 

1 

12     5 

8 

19  14 

6 

19     7 

90 

19     0 

I6i  Farmer's  Glory,  Barry's 

2 

16  12 

1 

16  16 

— 

— 

.^ 

... 

1 

13  15 

17.  Footman 

1 

14     6 

2 

11     3 

— 

__ 

... 

_ 

... 

^.m 

18.  Forward  Red 

— 

19     9 

1 

16     0 

1 

19  10 

.. 

m^ 

2 

16     4 

19.  Fox  Hunter 

11 

18  H 

4 

13  22 

17 

21  21 

2 

19  23 

11 

20     5 

Sa  Freeholder,  Beardsley's  - 

— 

19     7 

— 

—. 

1 

16  15 

2 

15  23 

6 

17  16 

Sh  George  IV.,  Colclough's 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

• 

20  18 

1 

14     3 

Si.  Glorious,  Bell's       -       - 

2 

17     7 

3 

12  16 

— 

_ 

2 

17     7 

m— 

... 

23.  Govemour,  Bratherton's 

4 

21     4 

1 

12  13 

2 

19  10 

12 

20  11 

3 

16  12 

S4.  Highwayman 

1 

16     0 

2 

16  10 

1 

17     3 

2 

18     5 

.1.. 

— 

25.  Hit  or  Miss,  Taylor's      - 

—. 

— 

4 

14  18 

3 

18   15 

_. 

-« 

2 

IS  14 

26.  Huntsman,  BraUierton's 

126 

23   15 

106 

24     6 

141 

27     4 

98 

24     0 

118 

21  SO 

27.  Jolly  Butcher,  Cope's 

— 

» 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

1 

19     8 

4 

18     4 

28.  Jubilee,  Moore's 

24 

20     4 

15 

15     5 

II 

20     6 

14 

20  16 

6 

16  10 

29.  Lancashire  Lad,  Harts- 1 
horn's            -            -  J 

49 

20     ] 

76 

17     2 

34 

20     6 

97 

20  11 

59 

18     1 

80.  Longwaist,  Wildon's 
31.  Lord  of  the  Manor 

— 

•_ 

— 

^— 

• 

19  10 

_ 

16  20 

2 

16     0 

4 

19     7 

4 

20  21 

7 

26     2 

4 

18   18 

21 

18  11 

32.  Lottery,  Whittaker's 

• 

18  20 

^-. 

— 

— 

.— 

4 

19     2 

11 

19     1 

33.  Magistrate 

3 

18  19 

2 

IS   18 

1 

17   12 

5 

15  17 

3 

14     9 

84.  Magnum  Bonum 

4 

17     5 

4 

IS     8 

» 

— 

— 

'— 

— 

— 

SS,  Melbourn  Hero 

fl 

20     0 

1 

IS   11 

2 

17     7 

3 

17  23 

7 

18  12 

36.  Miner,  Greenhalgh's 

5 

19  11 

8 

16     2 

— 

— 

6 

19     3 

4 

14  82 

37.  Moorcock 

5 

19  18 

1 

11      4 

4 

19     1 

4 

16  22 

^m. 

.~ 

38.  Never  Miss 

3 

18  22 

5 

12  23 

5 

19     9 

._ 

1 

14     0 

39.  OTer.all,  Bratherton's 

46 

20  20 

13 

14     0 

49 

20  15 

24 

20     6 

50 

17  19 

GOOSEBERRIEI. 
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Rem— cimfMKAl. 

1895. 

18S6. 

1887. 

182B. 

I  Bag.  1 

h|l7 

31 

6SI   SI 

,      9117 

IS 

7 

IT 

17 

6 

IS   a 

41.  P«ri« 

M 

Sllfl  £1 

-       - 

0 

- 

4a.  Pkrugh  Boj 

Jl? '! 

ilis 

9 

IS  II 

96!S3 

76 

9S 

■5 

19  1.1 

14.  Plinwr 

nlia 

18 

3714   IC 

6ll8 

6 

19 

9 

14  19 

45.  Richmcnid  Hill.  Wu^'i 

M9;l9 

31 

l|l|5     9 

S9,W 

liig 

* 

U    fl 

46.  Hiflmum,  LdgU's 

- 

311    10 

114 

11 

a 

18 

19 

- 

47.  lUl.gUad« 

GI8 

15 

1914     !l 

7tia 

14' 

4 

6 

1 

■  4     0 

48.  Rauing  Lion,  Funner'i 

337  31 

(0933  9.3  587137 

M»i9 

04591 

95     0 

49.  Robin  H«id,  B«l|-s 

3|1G 

01.     8 

IS     8 

SO.  Oougb  llobin,  Speech lej'. 

^31 

-  1      9 

17     9 

SO 

-1     - 

a:i8 

7.      t 

17     6 

53.  Shakipan 

Ti3 

12 

1717     0 

91I19 

19 

90     3G 

19  IS 

53.  SifJohn  CotgniTc,  Br«-1 

therlon'i           -            -J 

54.  Scnalcniko,  Gnm'i 

l39S-i  30 

7030     9 

1S3S4 

19 

139  35 

9  191 

91    16 

7e'z9 

7 

ih  S3 

47W 

« 

36)1 

30    98 

IB     0 

D 

1990 

1^ 

30  30 

a    13 

17   a 

Se.  &|uin;  ilunond       •       - 

—  .13 

fijie  1! 

TS9 

31 

i3 

90    3S 

18  ig 

67.  Suinmsn,  Billington'i 

*    3.J 

9I15  IS 

10  J5  SI 

5'Sd 

93     18 

31    a 

fS.  Superiour,  Cruiiluire'i 

10  at 

19 

4S0 

a- 

18       6 

IT  11 

59.  Tiget 

3  20 

SO 

13     8 

917 

10 

17 

17.      I 

14  II 

ao.  Top  Sawjer,  Cippcr'i 

35  3-2 

IS 

49 

18  3D 

7434 

G 

T9M 

17     99 

91      1 

4 

la  IS 

118 

6 

16 

101     9 

15  la 

ez.  TnimpelBr,  Enlwiile'i 

•|30 

8 

■  4 

9S^j     S 

IB     1 

6i.  Whipper-in,  Urmilimnt'* 

9'l8 

11 

13 

I7I  — 

26 -Jl 

19 

5  16 

H 

318 

lOl  — 

G5.  YorUiire  LmI        - 

.s:i7 

3 

13  30 

5  17 

B 

IB 

1       7 

18  II 

66.  Young  aimpwri 

5  18 

90 

1 

14  31 

~ 

~ 

"~ 

~~ 

YtCLOirt. 

67.  Bontij  RogCT 

118 

4 

u 

14     5 

3 

17 

19 

14 

S 

9 

K)  Id 

6B.  Botlwn  Sanjer,  Cippn't 

5IG 

19  33 

3 

I9I  — 

69.  Britannia 

ISJID 

IS 

S9i   10 

tS  II 

7aBunker'i  Hill.  Cupper'. 

3131 

!.■) 

44 

17     5 

93|99 

76 

9' 134 

7I.Ch»in.  Forhn". 

34  17 

ao 

to 

14     5 

10:17 

18       8 

IS  li 

TS.  Cheibire  Chew,  Hoplry'* 

1015 

14 

s 

13     9 

!/jl7 

9 

it 

29       1 

13  a 

3S90 

43 

18     S 

V3IB 

S 

39 

17     17 

■  7     t 

14.  Collage  Giri,  Heap.". 

6630 

1] 

19     3 

87113 

9 

7S 

14  1  81 

IT  91 

75.  Delighl.  Needham'. 

81|M4 

17      1 

40I1I 

3 

aw   17 

19     9 

76.  DuAwing 

13|i9 

so 

4034 

SI 

90'    78 

19     T 

77.  F\r<xv 

IV 

2 

6  - 

7S.  CipMT  Girl,  Atanniog't 

—  ji4 

IS 

1 

14     f 

79.  Globe,  Hoplr,'. 

38 

16  14 

93 

90     0 

80.  Oold  Wed^e 

fi'l7 

9 

14  14 

BI.  QuDncr,  Ilarik-ulle'i 

iniza 

S3     4 

151,87 

199 

5 

181 

90  la 

82.  Ha*k 

s'l7 

13  15 

SIG 

7 

5 

B 

83.  InrindWe,  HRfwooil'i 

a4:ao 

IS     7 

7,14 

10 

19 

17 

6 

IS  14 

84.  L«*d«r,  I>iegM(-> 

8 

fc 

IS 

6 

67 

99  IT 

10 

19   11 

9 

8G.  Lo>^  Suflidd 

5 

13  11 

0 

5 

10 

87.  Med.) 

93 

1 

33  Kl 

88.  Mi»  Mcagor 

1I16 

I  19 

0 

1 

9 

89.  Nelwn'.Warw,  Andrew.*. 

ITsaO 

\U 

73  18 

SI     73 

47 

IT    9 

90.  OW  Cold,  A.lley-. 

4  19 

1  14 

18!      1 

18 

1 

13  14 

91.  QuccR.  Ki}'. 

76:30 

99 

49 

13   19 

17  IS 

14     14 

18 

7 

IS   II 

99.  Radical,  Smilli'i 

ao 

17 

17     8 

41      1 

5 

18  \a 

93.  Itinger 

i!'i 

^1 

' 

It   IS 

1 

13 

0 

1 

3 

— 

— 
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YiLLOws  —  conlinvtd. 

182.5. 

16S6. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829-   1 

3S 

30  18 

u 

16     0     1930     0 

27113      1 

16   14 

95 

Reveller 

S 

17  30 

2118     6 

5 

16     5 

Rock  wood,  Prophet'. 

191 

32     0 

14721      3 

97 

Rule-.I1 

S 

S  IS 

2  14   lU 

SB 

Scorpion 

7      1 

1 

0  19 

214     1 

99 

Shuule,  Dudwn'a 

16     6 

Smuggler,  Bcaidwell'i. 

7 

3   17 

18  as 

916   14 

16     8 

SoiereiKn,  UrBtlwrlon'. 

127 

22  23 

M*,22  17 

90 

19  20 

Swing-em,  Blakeley'a 

IS 

8  20 

9 

2:14  20 

15  19 

Teiiier,  Prophel'a 

19  90 

ICM 

Tim  Bobbin,  CIcgg'a 

G  18 

& 

0     S;      5;i5  IS 

105 

Trafalgar,  Ilalloo's        - 

7     9 

B 

4   12       6,16  10 

fl 

2 

15  17 

106 

Villo  de  Pllri<^  Gradwell'. 

3 

IS     3'      2 

17     0 

S 

5  13 

19  17 

Viper,  Gordon'. 

T    15     99 

24   17 

57 

8     5 

30 

IS    a 

Willow,  Bralhenon'i 

■ 

21  la 

' 

5     0       2 

18  32 

2 

IG     1 

3 

IS     A 

GnEZVfU 

109.  A«ron,  Lovsn'i 

. 

19  90 

, 

14  16       6 

17     6 

12 

7     6 

16 

110 
111 

Aodior,  Bi'lti'i 

Angler,  Collier'. 

s 

51 

20  II 

146 

13  20.      a 

14  22 
20     b- 

185 

18      1 
20      1 

180 

17   I! 

113 

Bang-down,  Billinglon'. 

21    10 

19 

16  11 

Its 

Bang- Eli  rope,  Lciceiter'i 

IS   15'!      1 

63 

16     S 

Benf.gh.m          -          . 

IS  17 

17     2|-- 

Capi.  Greenall 

16  1° 

2     6 

UG 

ChiwI,  Blakeley-i 

11     s\     1 

13     0 

117 

7     3 

20 

13  Slil     8 

21     0 

7 

5  IS 

4 

IS      1 

iia 

Derby  Ram 

1 

15     4 

3  23 

13      1 

119.  Dragon 

8 

7     2 

17  20 

S     8 

13     5 

lfiaEIL>b,Loiiiifi 

61 

19     9 

71 

17     9 

105 

li!0    10 

28 

17      3 

121.  Farmer,  Cltapman's 

2   1.1 

U  21 

3 

IS     2 

14  30 

m.  Favourite,  QtUn't 

n    e 

17  14 

86 

19  21 

132 

B  SO 

16  80 

183.  ForeHer.  Sharp'. 

11      9 

1 

14     8 

1 

3     5 

124.  Gleaner,  Billinglon'.       - 

20     3 

1 

17  23 

10 

125.  Glory  or  Rslclifle,  Allan'. 

— 

- 

1  as.  Green  Roier 

5 

15     4 

9 

9 

17     3 

2 

15   19 

127.  Greenwood,   Derry's 

170 

20  23 

6S 

18    a 

9S 

120 

7     4 

15  91 

198.  Hi-utorOak,  MiuH}-. 

5 

16     2 

14      1 

2 

13      1 

5S 

20  16 

17     4 

91 

18  IS 

85 

6     1 

36 

130.  Joke 

19   12 

15   16 

24 

18   18 

18     5 

37 

ISI.Jolly-ntr,  Edward.'.       . 

14   «:;  10 

19  1- 

3  IS 

19     0 

l32.IJiurel.  Parkinwo-a 

.19 

17   It 

6   13 

10 

14     4 

133.Li»ely  Green,  BoarJoian'^ 

3S 

36 

5  22 

16 

14     S 

134.  Lord  Byron 

3 

16     0 

7 

17     6 

9 

16     8 

135.  Lord  Crewe,  Clullan'a 

18     1 

12    H      38 

18     4  '  3:1 

16     5 

136.  Lord  Kelnn 

17   13 

- 

-ll      ' 

5  10 

15   16 

10  20 

3 

1,^    al    a 

4  12 

138.  Mountain,  Saodiford'. 

S  2i 

40 

19     5|    4-J 

6  19 

139.  Motes  Urnri'. 

la  12 

s 

IS      41       S 

6  11 

15     S 

140.  Na.arino,  Ward'. 

- 

- 

-|!  • 

14  IS 

14     6 

HI.  No  Bribery.  Taylor'.      - 

31 

19 

24 

17      G 

142.  Ocean,  WBuiman'. 

201 

JO     0 

115 

IB     2 

ir 

17   15 

149.  Per«er  Picker,  BcH'i     ■ 

20 

9     5 

31 

6     6 

'« 

19     7|.  SO 

9  10 

H4.P™fil.  Propiict'. 

5 

6      1 

12 

16   H       4 

6     6 

145.  Providence.  Ha—ll'.      - 

18      0 

2 

16  121      4 

JO     7 

146.  Rover,  Mimning'> 

- 

- 

_         2 

15  19 

S 

e  16 

a 

2  SI       S 

M     0       2 

H8 

Speedwell,  Taylor'. 

' 

7    s 

- 

3 

3 

G     6 

2 

14  12 
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Gatrss  —  conliitual. 

]825. 

1826- 

1827. 

1898. 

1829-    1 

US.  TantAnnn.  TIiomp«on'» 

I  15    3 

__ 

~ 

_ 

S4 

^J 

_ 

ISO.  Tn.mp 

5 

1 

17 

1 

9 

7  15 

as 

18  13 

151.  TraublCT,  Moore's 

96 »     0 

31 

70 

SI 

It 

64 

7   13 

96 

17  13 

IJS.  WiUoo.  John»n-| 

s 

16 

H 

17 

9  20 

IS     0 

lS3.Wi.ii«lon     Hero,    Bri-I 

SO  17  S3 

p 

14 

91 

" 

17 

0 

G 

17     9 

" 

15     4 

Whu... 

154.  Ambutb 

4  16  11 

7 

13 

3 

n 

IS 

1 

7 

IS    a 

14  93 

155.  ttmar  L«u,  Cappsr'i     - 

IIIW     1 

9 

67 

19 

IS 

95 

MS 

156.  Chwhlre  Lhh,  S*und«i('« 

3!I15  in 

0 

IH 

0 

H 

IS     6 

3 

16 

ss 

5 

3 

19   14 

158.  Dudf  Miltrr,  Stringiri 

5 

9 

H 

5     0 

II   81 

159.  Elu.bcth,Eggl«toni 

•  iia    5 

S 

H 

10 

15   e 

ISa  Empf™ 

i!l7    s 

13 

H 

II 

5   16 

3 

14  n 

IGI.  Eogluid'iGJory,  Hunll't 

-  - 

16 

1 

5  IS 

IG   IB 

160.  Firil  Rile,  P.rkin«in'. 

■1818     !i 

39 

17 

as 

19 

IS 

30 

7   IS 

50 

SI     0 

a3,.ji  16 

11 

4v 

SO 

47 

14     0 

77 

19  so 

IG-t.  Great  Briuin 

SI4    g 

13 

IS5.  Duniingtlonljiu 

9     0 

lee.  Julia,  Johnwo'i 

5  11 

9 

167.  Lady  Dflnnore,  WjU't 

78 

18 

133 

11     6 

ise.  L«l7  Ulfwd          -        - 

olio  19 

10 

8 

93 

5 

5  IB 

la  16 

169.  L«lr  of  the  Minor 

S6,I9     0 

S3 

I 

55 

32 

6 

an 

SO     9 

65 

17   19 

170.  L.nciubife  L.«,  Wood'. 

o 

0 

I 

IS 

6 

1 

U      1 

il 

13  39 

171.  Lily  of  the  Valli-y.  T.jrlor'i 

18 

19 

3 

6     6 

17  19 

I7S.  Lione« 

S|I5  31 

11 

19 

1 

17 

8  17 

17 

17     3 

17.t.  Lord  V.lenli.    - 

S 

IG 

8     3 

1 

18     5 

174.  LoKly  L«»             .        - 

1 

175.  UaidoTUw  Mill,  Suingfr'i 

3  14      1 

1 

11 

7     S 

14  19 

U 

3 

3 

4     9 

177.  Mmy  L<u 

4!lS  16 

9 

1 

\1 

1 

1      I 

10     I 

17a.  Hiiior,  Blomily'. 

11(7  31    10 

17 

100 

75 

8   IS 

5B 

17     S 

179,Nont«rfil 

32 

7 

IT 

3     6 

CO 

U  11 

IBO.  OUiich,  BilliDgtan-*       - 

93  11 

sa 

- 

30 

IBI.  l^Miiui,  Loout- * 

19  SO 

15  19 

IBS.  PriDCM  RoTkl 

6 

SO     0 

4     6 

8 

IBS.  QuMD  Ai.«.  SimpMa-. 

19     6 

4« 

79 

SO 

It 

184.  Qu«ni  Choline 

65  18     7 

to 

lo 

66 

3 

14   11 

S 

li 

186.  Queen  Mwy,  Morri.'. 

30  30 

14 

10 

3 

IS  IS 

187.  Rcfemwr 

1«    16 

6 

13 

IS 

6     3 

4 

14  IG 

SO 

18     O 

13 

IS 

3 

15 

10 

5    IS 

189.  Smiling  biMuty,  Be«u-'l 

17     0 

S! 

17 

3 

SS 

16 

17 

3S 

18     6 

16 

14  17 

19a  Smiling  Girl 

1 

3 

19].Thr«her,  Yila'i 

4G 

l«  IS 

193.  Toper,  Lcigb'i 

17 

S  16 

15  10 

193.  Waiting  Maid 

6 

14  93 

13  14 

13 

0 

19 

14  10 

6 

14  33 

195.  Wdlingloo'i  Glorj 

tsr 

■ii    6 

85 

8 

SO     4 

71 

16     8 

196.  White  Eagio            -          - 

33  SO 

19 

1791 

336 

93   IS 

SO     0 

IB7.  White  Lion.  Chelwonh'i 

18     7 

IS 

4 

S3' 

19 

e 

63 

18  S3 

17     ■ 

IBS.  While  Book.  Urundrii'a 

16  21 

3 

PS 

30 

1 

14 

14 

199.  'Whitnmiih,  Woodnard'i 

37^16     7 

17 

1* 

10 

6 

15 

6 

14  91 

1 

II     4 

XO.  WiUaHon  Lm,  Bralher.  \ 
ton-.           .         -           1 

„!„,, 

I 

10 

II 

17 

6 

- 
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GOOSEBERRIES. 


AddUiontd  Gooseberries  cultivated  in  this  Country. 

An  ■itcriili  •  demtn  the  new  onn,  with  the  yen  in  vhicfa  tbcj  were  Gnt  bnu^l 

out  and  exhibited  at  the  iboTe  meeting*  for  priiei. 
A  digger  t  denote*  ilio««  wbith  were  eihibited  tXta,  of  more  or  lea  merit. 


Rid*. 
I.  Abnham  Newlud,  Jadtaoo'i. 
t.  Achiliet,  Gerrard'*. 


SOS.  Admirol  Keppel,  imed'i. 


r.  Mall 


,  ISSB. 


09,  AleiBndrr  the  Great. 
la  'Alfred,  Stringer's,  I82S. 
II.  A«[oii*a  Bed. 
19.  AlUi,  Brundrit't. 

18.  Attnclar.  Hippanl'-i. 

14.  Bonk  of  England,  ^Viiket'i. 

15.  BcDurmnonl. 

16.  Beautf,  HaSidd'*. 
IT.  BCKgar  LsJ. 

IS.  t  Bi^lliTophan,  Colclough'i. 

19.  t  Bflpcr  Hero. 

BO.  nitty  Dear,  Shaw't. 
SI.  Tllitk  Bull. 
E8.  Black  Damton. 
is.  Black  Dragon. 

54.  Black  Eagle. 
25.  Black  King. 

S6.  Slack  Lady,  Mather'a. 

17.  Black  Prince,  Shipley'*. 

15.  Black  Prince,  SUpleton'a. 
19.  Black  Prince,  Thorpe'a. 

50.  Black  Ram. 

51.  Black  Virgin. 

55.  Black  Walnut. 

S3.  •  Bloodhound,  1835. 

M.  Bright  Venui,  Cheelham's. 

S5>  Urilith  Prince,  BoardTnan'i. 

56.  Bullock'.  Henri,  Pendleton'*. 

97,  •  Bur>  Sluff,  Haslam'*,  1SS7. 

98.  ■  Bu*y-body,  Hulmc'a,  ISS6. 
SS.  Calderbank'a  Red. 

to.  Carpenter. 

41.  Champagne. 

49.  t  Cliompion  of  Liberty. 

43.  Ctiarioi  Foi,  :M»iik's. 

44.  Cbeihire  SberiiT,  Adamt'a- 
tS.  Chediire  Stag.  SfaelmuTdine'i. 

16,  t  Coachman. 

47.  Cockipur. 

48.  Colowl  Tarlto",  Knight's. 

49.  Conqueror,  Andrew'*. 

50.  Cooqueror,  Fiiher'a. 

51.  Conqueror,  Orcgoij'*- 

S9.  Cooqueror,  Wortlnngton'*. 


•Colin 


Her 

n  Wainu 


•  Crown    Prince,    Cartwrigbt'^ 
ISSj. 

Dtflonce,  Coole'a. 
Douhlc-bearing,  Ackerlcy'i. 
Dudley  and  Ward. 


Dukec 


■  Yorl 


Alco 


York,  Head'*. 

Uuke  William,  Livewy'i. 
Duke  William,  Savage' >. 
Dumpling,  Haimon'a. 
Earl  of  Derby,  Slanley'i. 
fjirty  Red. 


1,  Woo 


>,  18i 


Empe,,      , 

Emperoue,  Gorton  *b 

Emperour,  Wood'*. 

Empcrour  of  Morocco. 

Favonrile,  Rawlimon't. 

t  Foreiler. 

Free-bearer,  Rider'a. 

f  PrecoiaMHi'*  Glory. 

t  Friend  Ned. 

t  Galloper,  Bank*'*. 

*  GamcMcr,  Johoaoo'i,  1837. 

Glory  of  Eecles,  Wonhinglon's. 
Glory  of  Englancl,  Diii«'». 
Glory  of  Scuadale,  Waller'*. 
Govern  our  Penn,  Rider'i 
t  Grand  Turk. 
Great  lliiiain,  Gregory's. 
Great  Captain,  Hope's. 


(    Chai, 


Bi.ir,,  I 


No.  4S. 
I.  ■  Culdo,  Bothweir*,  1SS9. 
).  •  Hairy  Buab,  Bank*'*,  1897. 
\  t  Hatherton  Red. 
I.  Heart  of  Oak. 
J.  Hector. 

).  Herculea,  Maion'a. 
I.  Hero,  Jackson'*. 
7.  Hl'io,  WorthtDgton'*. 
J.  t  ML-roofHull. 
r.  lligli  Sheriff,  Gnindy'a. 
t.  +  Hobby  Horse. 
».  -Hopeful,  Telford's.  1893. 
).  *  Industry,  Saiton'i,  1897. 
I.  Ironmonger. 
I.  Johnny  I.*d. 
).  Jolly  Punter,  Edtcnley'*. 
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904.  Jolly  red  Nom,  Read's. 

305.  t  Jolly  Shaver. 

306.  Jolly  Smoker. 

307.  *  Jupiter,  Buersiirs,  1829. 

308.  Keen's  Seedling. 

309.  *  Keeper,  Cooke's,  1828. 
Sia  King,  Alcock's. 

311.  King,  Hogbean's. 

312.  King,  Odger*8. 

313.  King,  Raw8on*s. 

314.  King  Sheriff. 

315.  Lancashire  Farmer. 

316.  t  Lancashire  Hero. 

317.  L«te  Damson. 

318.  Layforth's  Seedling. 

319.  Little  John. 

320.  *  Little  John,  Bell's,  1825. 

321.  •  Lord  DeUmere,  Sanders's,  1825. 

322.  Lord  Hood,  Fairlow's. 

323.  •  Lord  Lascelles,    Hainsworth's, 

1826. 
824.  t  Lord  Milton. 

325.  Lord  Moira. 

326.  t  Lord  WeUington. 

327.  Malkin  Wood. 

328.  Marquis  of  Stafford,  Knight's. 

329.  Master  Tup,  Thorpe's. 
SSa  Matchless,  Pendleton's. 

331.  t  Mayor  of  Orer. 

332.  t  Mezbro  Hero. 

333.  Mogul,  Pendleton's. 

334.  Mogul,  Singleton's. 

335.  Mongrel. 

336.  Morello. 

337.  Moss  Wither. 

338.  Mount  Etna,  Newton's. 

339.  t  Mulaneer. 

340.  Murray. 

341.  Nero. 

342.  •  New  Church,  Lorart's,  1828. 

343.  t  Nonsuch. 

344.  Old  England,  Rider's. 

345.  Old  Rough  Red. 

346.  t  Omberdey  Hero. 

347.  Oronoko,  Stanley's. 

348.  Ostrich's  Egg. 

349.  t  Patriarch. 

350.  Peerless,  Chapman's. 

351.  Perfection,  Gregory's. 

352.  PSnei^ple. 

353.  Porcupine,  Hall's. 

354.  Princess  Royal,  WithingUm'a. 

355.  *  Pryse  Pryse,  Bilet's,  1827. 

356.  Raspberry. 

357.  Red,  Raymond's. 

358.  Red,  Stukeley's. 

359.  t  Red  Lead. 

360.  Red  Lion,  Lee's. 

361.  Red  Lion,  Ratcliffe's. 

362.  Red  MoguL 

363.  t  Red  Ocean. 

364.  Red  Orleani. 


365.  Red  Rose,  Shelmardine's. 

366.  Red  Top,  Bradshaw's. 

367.  Red  Walnu^  Wild's. 
868.  Red  Wolf. 

369.  Regulator,  Holt's. 

370.  Rodney,  Ackeraley's. 

371.  Royal,  Fox's. 

372.  Royal  Anne,  Yates's. 

373.  t  Royal  Forester,  Haintworth'a. 

374.  Royal  Oak,  Boardman's. 

375.  Saint  John,  Tillotaon's. 

376.  Sampson,  Kenyoo's. 

377.  •  Sandback,  Hagues'a,  1829. 

378.  •  Scarlet,  Stock's,  1828. 

379.  Scarlet  Seedling,  Jaduon's. 

380.  t  Sharer. 

881.  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Mellor't. 

382.  t  Sir  Robert  Wilson. 

383.  t  Sir  Watkin,  Leicester's. 

384.  Slim,  Jackson's. 
385  t  Smuggler. 

386.  t  Squire  Wbittingfaam,  Cooke's. 

387.  t  Staffordshire  Lad. 

388.  Supreme,  Gregory's. 

389.  Surprise,  Cheadle's. 

390.  Swing-cm,  Blakeley's. 

391.  •Tarragon,  BcU'a,  1825. 

392.  Tillotaon's  Seedling. 
893.  Tom  of  Ltncoln. 

394.  *  Top  Marker,  Sazton't,  1828. 

395.  Tup,  Siddal's. 

396.  Twamblow's  Seedling. 

397.  Twig-em,  Johnson's. 

398.  Victory,  Lomaz's. 

399.  Volunteer,  Taylor's. 

400.  Warefaam  Russet. 

401.  Warrington  Red. 

4052.  Warwickshire  Conqueror. 

403.  t  Warwickshire  Lad,  Brooket't. 

404.  Watkin,  Monk't. 

405.  t  Welshman. 

406.  t  Whittlesey  Hero. 

407.  Wonderfbl,  Saunders's. 

408.  Woodbery. 

409.  t  Woodman. 

4ia  Worthington's  Seedling. 

411.  t  Yankey. 

412.  t  Young  Wonderful,  Sauaden't. 


YXLLOWI. 


413. 
414. 
415. 
416. 
417. 
418. 
419. 
42a 
421. 
422. 


Adam's 

Amber. 

Amber,  Hunt's  Early. 

Banger. 

Beauty  of  Eodci. 

Bellemoot. 

*  Belt,  Read's,  1826. 

Brandy  Yellow,  Cbeetham's. 

Bright  Venus,  Taylor's. 

Canary,  Caton's. 


N    2 
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423.  *  Chairman,  Houghton*s,  1826. 

424.  t  Colonel  Holden. 

425.  t  Companion. 

426.  Conqueror. 

427.  •  Crafty,  Tayliw's,  1828. 

428.  f  Credas,  Robinson's. 

429.  Creeping  Circus,  DaTenport's.r 

430.  *  Crispiana,  Bootes's,  1827. 

431.  Defender,  Davenport's. 

432.  t  Delight,  Lamb's. 

433.  t  Delight,  Wadham'si 

434.  f  Diamond. 
495.-  Diogenes,  Coe's. 

436.  t  Don  Cossack. 

437.  Drop  of  Gold,  Maddox's.^ 

438.  Eclipse,  Blakeley's. 

439.  t  Fine  Robin. 

440.  •  Gardener's  Glory,  Parkinson's, 

1828. 

441.  Gibraltar. 

442.  Golden  Ball,  Stanley's. 

443.  Golden  Champion. 

444.  t  Golden  Chili. 

445.  Golden  Conqueror,  Mason's. 

446.  Golden  Dolphin,  Stanley's. 

447.  Golden  Drop,  Jackson's. 

448.  Golden  Drop,  Reynolds's. 

449.  Golden  Eagle,  Nixon's. 

450.  Golden  Gourd,  Hill's. 

451.  Golden  Griffin,  Stanley's. 

452.  Golden  Linnet. 

453.  Golden  Lion,  Cheadle's. 

454.  Golden  Orange,  Jackson's. 

455.  *  Golden  Pheasant,  Talbot's,  1829. 

456.  Golden  Prince. 

457.  Golden  Sceptre,  Withington's. 

458.  Golden  Tag. 

459.  Golden  Yellow,  Dixon's. 

460.  Gold-finder,  Parkinson's. 

461.  Goliath,  Rider's. 

462.  t  He- Goat,  Parry's. 

463.  Hero,  Hilton's. 

464.  Highlander,  Hoi%(ield'sw 

465.  *  Hon.  G.  Lamb,  Kemsley's,  1 829. 

466.  Hornet,  Williamson's. 

467.  t  Husbandman. 

468.  Independent,  Stanley's. 

469.  t  John  Bull. 

470.  Jolly  Gipsey,  Mason's. 

J(My  Gunner,  tame  at  No.  81. 

471.  t  Jolly  PoUer. 

472.  Kilton,  Hamlet's. 

KiUan  Hero,  tame  at  Na  472. 

473.  Lemon,  Rider's. 

474.  *  Linton  Beauty,  Lee's,   1827. 

475.  t  Lord  Rancliffe. 

476.  Molon,  Stanley's. 

477.  Molon,  Wrigley's. 

478.  *  Moonshine,  DaTies*»,    1829. 

479.  Nonsuch,  Pindleton's. 

480.  t  Polander. 

491.  t  Preacher,  Penman's. 


482.  Primrose,  Unsworth's. 

483.  •  Prince  of  Orange,  Bell's,  1825^ 
4H4.  Prince  of  Orange,  Leigh's. 

485.  t  Pearse,  Barnfort's. 

486.  t  Ranting  Widow. 
487.- 1  Rattle  Snake. 

488.  •  Rector,  Worthington's,  1829. 

489.  *  Ringwood,  Ball's,  1825. 

490.  Robin  Hood. 

491.  t  Rough  Robin. 

Royal  Gunner,  tame  at  No.  142. 

492.  Royal  Sovereign. 

493.  Rumbullion. 

494.  Saffron. 

495.  Sceptre,  Wiihington's. 

496.  t  Shepherd. 

497.  t  Sidesman,  Read's. 

498.  t  Sir  Charles  Wolseley. 

499.  Sir  Sidney,  Brundrit's. 

500.  Sparkler,  Smith's. 

501.  *  Superintendent,   Billington'a^ 

1828. 

502.  *  Tenor  Bell,  Bulmer's,  1829. 

503.  •  Terror,  Johnson's,  1829. 

504.  «•  Tiger,  Smith's,  1828. 

505.  "t*  Triumphant. 

506.  ♦  Twister,  Williamson's,   1828. 

507.  •  Two  to  One,  Wbittaker's,  1828. 

508.  t  Venerable. 

509.  Washington,  Coe's. 

510.  Waterloo,  Sydney's. 

511.  t  Yellow  Eagle,  Ward's. 

512.  ♦  Yellow  Lion,   1825. 

513.  Yellow  Top,  Bradshaw's. 


GaEZKs. 

514.  •  Ajax,  Tanner's,   1826. 

5 1 5.  t  Audley  Lass. 

516.  Blakeley  Lion,  Y^earsley's. 

517.  •  Bold,  Fenton's,  1828. 

518.  Bullock  Smithey,  Fidler's. 

519.  Ca;sar,  Harrison's. 

520.  Ciesar,  Holton's. 

521.  t  Cheshire  Hero. 

522.  t  Crispin. 

523.  +  Deceivers,  Green. 

524.  f  Diamond. 

525.  t  Doctor  Syntax,  Hooton's. 

526.  t  Duke  of  Ashton. 

527.  Duke  of  Bedford,  Yates's. 

528.  *  Earl  of  Chester,  1825. 

529.  Early  Green  Hairy. 

530.  *  Emerald,  Leigh's,  1827. 

531.  *  Enoch,  Johnson's,  1827. 

532.  t  Evergreen,  Perring's. 

533.  t  Fairplay,  Ua\\\ 

534.  •  Faithful,  Baker's,   1828. 

535.  Favourite,  Harrison's. 

536.  Favourite,  Wrigley's. 

537.  ♦  Free  Cost,  Sexton's,  1827. 
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Gtgt,  Xield'i. 

■  Gune  Big,  Gnindy'a,   )83T. 

Genrnl  Catlton. 

ColUih  Ctumpion,  Cmurden'i. 


Green  Chancellor. 

i"  Grrrn  Dngon. 

Or™  Fig. 

Gnen  Gtgr,  Honfield't. 

Gr«n  G.ge,  P[un««™. 

Grem  Gage,  Sharnt'i. 

Cr«ii,;.,.,..,..,„,l„rm'Oll 


tGre, 


I  Hero,  Cludwick'i. 


•Gr«Q  Mwit'lc,  HoKicfV  18S9. 

Cre«&  Margil.   Sunk/'*. 

t  Greco  Monkey,  Binkt't. 

*  Grnm  NriiU-,  Milxr'n,   ISSa 

Cmn  0>l>,  llovJin*n'i. 

Gneji  OcenH,  Ingltam't,  tami  a$ 

No.  143. 
''Greni  Pnnce,  Summer'i,  1830. 


5«6.  Mtmile*. 

£67.  ■  Imincible,  Bnthenon't,  1839.* 

568.  J.y'.  Wln^. 

569.  t  Jullr  Criipio,  Praudmiti't. 
57a  t  Uogl^jr  Gt«n. 

5T1.  •  LilUe-tboughl  of,  Moon'i. 
573.  LiTingiham,  Blmkclcj'.. 

573.  Ixvd  Hood. 

574.  t  AIibL   Smiih'i. 

575.  t  Hugnun,  Hrad'i. 

570.  H;nlr,  Niion's. 

577.  +  Non^ucb. 

578.  Old  BalL 

579.  *  OtweurjHcm,  Mnrgin'iilSSS. 
5Sa  Patrick,  Wonbinglnii  a. 

581.  •  Peacock,  LaMrln,  1837. 
589. 1- Pn-ior,  IIuIuil-'i. 
583.  I'riH,  GngDTj'i. 
5B4.  Rainbow,  Tsjlor's. 

585.  Reina  CUudc,  Sunlcj'i. 

586.  t  Rauben. 

587.  ■  Rough  and  Rmdf,  ^riuiuoa't. 


590.  SainI  David,  S|jtosoD'a, 

591.  *  Sampun,  Cromplon's,  18 
MS.  SaiidWlron,  RnA't. 

593.  t  Scir.«>nceii,  lUughlonV 
594. -r  Shannon.  IlopleyV 
595.  t  Stranger. 


Stump,  Robinion'i. 
*  SurpriK,  Walton'i, 
Sjringa,  Stanlcji'a. 


Tickle  Tobj,  Brendatt'i. 

t  Top  Savyer,  Rigbj'a. 

Trial. 

Triumph,  Ridcr'i. 


*  Advance,  Hoorel,   1BS7. 
Apollo,  Oibaoo'i. 
Bear,  Moore**. 
Beauly,  HolC'i. 

Ikviulj-  i.r  Knjulaml, 

t  Bonn>  lj>i>cll(ii). 

t  Bright  VenuL 

■  Butcher's     Fanqr,    FiggoU'a, 

IBSa. 
Calderbank'a  IThite. 
t  ChaJ»ic[ 


Cl>a< 


I,  Milli'^ 


Crwsliin.'  Wbiie  Walnut. 

t  Cock  Robin. 

•  Compeiiiion,  Pugb'>,  1887. 
J.  Compciilor,  Pugh\   IH3e. 
S.  +  Countrj  Farmer. 
:.  tCrJ^ 

».  Cm«runl'.  Seeflliim. 
3.  '(mk  Cliff,  S|~ii.i;r'.. 
J.   t<a,kT-,l,l..ry. 
I.  t  Devil. 

I.  *  Diana,  Bntbertoo'^    1B95. 
i.   Dl..|!,  SinitliV 
I.  t  Dul:*  \Villi.m. 
!.  t  Duiter. 

;.  •  Elephant,  Blmniley'i,  183B 
7.  t  Fair  Lvif. 
1.  t  Faithftil. 
9.  Fiddler,  Lea'a. 
X  t  KItur-dc-lis  CopUj'* 
I.  t  I'u^tcr,  Crundy'i. 
!.  t  l-"<liiler.  I-eigh'«. 
5.  t  Gabbk-r,  BinktV 
I.  f  Haribfd  Cottage. 
S.  Hart,  Nlion'i. 
;.  t  HnrtorOak. 
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653.  Jolly  Carter,  Cooke's. 

654.  Jolly  Crofter,  Bradsbaw'g. 
665.  Jolly  Cutler,  Cooke's. 

656.  Lady,  Davenport's. 

657.  *Lady  Hoghton,  Fish's,  1829. 

658.  t  Lady  Manvers. 

659.  Lily,  Bedford's. 
66a  t  Madame  Riego. 

661.  *  Mary  Anne,  Eggleston's,  1825. 
663.  t  Mermaid. 

663.  Milkmaid. 

664.  Miss  Bold. 

665.  *  Miss  ToUett,  Williams's,  18S5. 

666.  *  Monton  Lass,  Piggott's,  1827. 

667.  t  Moorpont. 

668.  Mount  Pleasant,  Gregory's. 

669.  t  Mount  Pleasant,  Whitehead's. 

670.  t  Mountain  of  Snow. 

671.  Mrs.  Denman,  Page's,  1825. 

672.  t  Mrs.  Lamb. 

673.  t  Noble  Landlady. 

674.  t  Northern  Hero. 

675.  OUve,  White's. 

676.  Pigeon's  Egg. 

677.  t  Pillar  of  ^uty. 

678.  t  Pilot. 

679.  t  Prime  Minister,  Whittaker's. 
68a  t  Rattler,  Hulme's. 

681.  t  Redress. 

682.  t  Republican. 
688.  t  Ringlet,  Hague's. 

684.  Ringley  Ranter. 

685.  t  Rockgetter,  Andrews's. 

686.  Rose,  Nield'i. 

687.  Rose,  Withington's. 

688.  t  Sampson. 


689.  t  Selfishness,  Read's. 

690.  Silver-heels,  Button's. 

691.  t  Snowball,  Adams's. 

692.  Snowdrop,  Wood's. 

693.  t  Sounton  Lass. 

694.  Squire  Houghton's  Barendoe. 

695.  Sugar  Loaf. 

696.  Swan's  Egg. 

697.  t  Taffy,  Parry's. 

698.  t  Turpin,  Houghton's. 

699.  •Union,  WUd's,  1828. 

700.  t  Venture. 

701.  Victory,  Green's. 

702.  *  Village    Maid,     Bratherton's, 

1825. 
70S.  t  Vittoria. 

704.  t  Waterloo. 

705.  t  White  Bear,  Moore's. 

706.  White  Belmount. 

707.  White  Crystal. 

708.  White  Hall,  Atkinson's. 

709.  White  Heart,  Nixon's. 

710.  t  White  IJly,  Worthington's. 

711.  White  Lion,  Harrison's. 

712.  White  Lion,  Kenyon's. 
718.  White  Mogul,  Mather's. 

714.  White  Muslin,  Holding's. 

715.  White  Noble,  Kenyon's. 

716.  White  Orleans. 

717.  White  Bengal. 

718.  •White  Veal,  Beckwith's,  1828. 

719.  White  Walnut 

720.  White's  Imperial. 

721.  t  Wilton  Lass. 

722.  •  Woodstock     Superb,     Biles.% 

1825. 


A  Selection  of  Gooseberries  for  a  small 

Garden. 

1.  Capper's  Top  Sawyer.  No.  60.  in  the  list. 
Branches  somewhat    drooping.      Fruit  late,  very 

large,  oblong,   pale  red,    hairy  near  the  base ;    very 
excellent. 

2.  Champagne.     No.  241. 

Branches  erect.    Fruit  late,  middle-sized,  somewhat 
oblong,  dark  red,  hairy ;  most  excellent. 

3.  Farmer's  Roaring  Lion.     No.  48. 
Branches  somewhat   drooping.      Fruit  late,   very 

large,  oblong,  dull  red,  smooth  :  the  largest  of  all  the 
gooseberries. 
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4.  Knight's  MArquis  of  Stafford.     No.  328. 
Branches  somewhat  erect.    Fruit  late,  large,  rouiid- 

ish-oblong,  bright  red,  hairy:  excellent. 

5.  Melling*s  Crown  Bob.     No.  7- 

Branches  drooping.  Fruit  rather  late,  large,  oblong, 
bright  red,  hairy  :  very  good. 

6.  Old  Rough  Red.     No.  3t5. 

Branches  somewhat  drooping.  Fruit  small,  round, 
dark  red,  very  hairy :  most  excellent  for  preserving  as 
gooseberry  jam,  and  the  best  for  bottling  when  green. 


Yellows. 

7.  Dixon's  Golden  Yellow.     No.  459. 
Branches    drooping.      Fruit  early,    pretty   large, 

roundish-oblong,  greenish  yellow,  smooth. 

8.  Gordon's  Viper.     No.  IO7. 

Branches  drooping.     Fruit  early,  large,  somewhat 
turbinate,  greenish  yellow,  smooth. 

9.  Hamlet's  Kilton.     No.  472. 

Brandies  somewhat  drooping.     Fruit  early,  large, 
roundish-oblong,  bright  greenish  yellow,  slightly  hairy. 

10.  Hardcastle's  Gunner.     No.  81. 
Branches  somewhat  erect.     Fruit  rather  late,  large, 

obovate,  with  large  veins,  hairy  or  bristly. 

11.  Hill's  Golden  Gourd.     No.  450. 
Brandies  somewhat   drooping.     Fruit  very  early, 

large,    oblong,   greenish  yellow,    slightly  hairy :    very 
excellent. 

12.  Prophet's  Rockwood.     No.  96. 
Brancfies  erect.     Fruit  very  early,  lai^e,  roundish- 
oblong,  dark  yellow,  slightly  hairy. 


N  4 
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Greens. 

18.  Early  Grjeen  Hairy.    No.  529.    Pom.  Mag. 

t22. 

Branches  erect.     Fruit  early,  small,  round,  deep 

green,  hairy :  early  and  excellent. 

14.  Edwards's  Jolly  Tar.     No.  131-. 
Branches  somewhat   drooping*     Fruit  early,   of  a 

middling  size,  large,    roundish-oblong,  with  yellowish 
veins,  smooth. 

15.  Massey's  Heart  of  Oak.     No.  128. 
Brandies  drooping.     Fruit  rather  early,  large,  ob- 
long, with  pale  yellow  veins,  smooth :  excellent. 

16.  Nixon's  Green  Myrtle.     No.  576. 
Branches  somewhat  drooping.     Fruit  late,   large, 

oblong,  tapering  to  the  base,  pale  green,  smooth. 

17.  Parkinson's  Laurel.     No.  132. 
Branches  erect.     Fruit  rather  late,  large,  roundish- 
oblong,  pale  green,  very  downy. 

18.  Wainwright's  Ocean.     No.  142. 
Branches  drooping.     Fruit  pretty  early,  large,  ob- 
long or  ovate^  smooth  :  the  lai^est  of  this  colour. 


TVhites. 

19.  Cle worth's  White  Lion.    No.  197- 
Brandies  somewhat  drooping.    Fruit  late,  roundish- 
oblong,  slightly  hairy,  sometimes  nearly  smooth. 

20.  Crompton's  Sheba  Queen.     No.  188.    Pom. 
Mag.  1. 12. 

Branches  somewhat  erect.    Fruit  early,  pretty  large, 
roundish-oblong,  downy :  excellent. 

21 .  Moore's  White  Bear.     No.  705. 
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Branches  somewhat  erect.  Fruit  early,  large, 
roundish-oblong,  hairy,  or  somewhat  bristly. 

22.  Saunders's  Cheshire  Lass.     No.  156. 
Branches  erect.     Fruit  very  early,  large,  oblong, 

downy :  excellent  for  tarts  early  in  the  spring,  when 
few  are  ready  for  that  purpose. 

23.  Wellington's  Glory.     No.  195. 
Branches  erect.    F^ruit  pretty  early,  large,  somewhat 

ovate,  very  downy  :  excellent. 

24.  Woodward's  Whitesmith.  No.  199- 
Branches  erect.  Fruit  pretty  early,  large,  roundish- 
oblong,  or  somewhat  ovate ;  when  highly  ripened  and 
exposed  to  the  sun  the  skin  becomes  brownish,  very 
downy :  very  excellent,  and  more  in  esteem  than  any 
other  gooseberry  of  this  colour. 

This  list,  by  far  the  most  ample  of  any  that  has  yet 
appeared,  will  enable  the  grower  to  form  a  just  estimate 
of  the  comparative  merit  of  the  principal  pait  of  those 
gooseberries  which  have  been  exhibited  for  prizes  from 
1825  to  1829  inclusive ;  a  period,  probably,  when  horti- 
culture has  been  as  extensively  encouraged,  and  flourished 
asmuch,  as  at  anytime  of  equal  extent  within  our  memory. 
The  first  part  will  enable  those  who  are  desirous  of  ex- 
hibiting the  largest  specimens  in  the  dessert  to  choose 
the  heaviest  kinds  of  the  different  colours,  let  his  selec- 
tion be  large  or  small ;  and,  together,  it  will  afford  the 
nurseryman  the  means  of  correcting  his  collection,  if  it 
should  happen  to  be  wrong,  and  thus  accomplish  a  two- 
fold purpose,  which  will  fully  compensate  for  the  space 
it  takes  up  in  the  present  work. 


PropagojUm. 

Gooseberries  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Currants ;  but  where  strong  cuttings  cannot 
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be  obtained,  shorter  ones  of  six  iaches  in  length  will  be 
sufficient,  planting  them  so  that  the  two  upper  eyesoniy 
are  above  the  surface  of  the  bed  :  these  will  generally 
produce  two  shoots  each,  the  strongest  of  which,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  may  be  selected  to  fonn  the  stem  of  the 
plant,  and  shortened  to  the  desired  height.  If  one  or 
two  small  cuttings  only  can  be  obtained  from  a  plant  for 
propagation,  short  lengths  of  three  inches  each,  includ- 
ing the  extremity,  may  be  planted  with  success,  under 
a  hand-glass,  leaving  only  one  eye  above  the  surface;  or, 
which  is  better,  level  with  the  surface :  the  month  of 
October  is  the  best  time  for  this  purjiose. 

In  order  to  have  fine,  well-flavoured  fruit,  the  bushes, 
as  directed  for  Currants,  must  be  planted  in  a  good  soil 
and  a  favourable  situation,  kept  in  a  state  of  vigour,  and 
thin  of  wood  by  annual  prunings,  so  as  to  admit  plenty  of 
sun,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air. 

The  largest  berries  are  grown  on  vigorous  young 
bushes,  which  have  not  more  tlian  five  or  six  branches, 
and  allowing  only  two  or  three  berries  to  grow  on  each, 
or  indeed  only  one  berry  on  each  :  the  latter  are  inva- 
riably those  which  have  carried  off  the  best  prize.  In 
dry  hot  weather,  the  plants  must  be  supplied  with  water, 
and  the  fruit  shaded  from  the  sun  for  a  few  hours  in  the 
middle  of  the  day. 


Cultivation  of  GoosebetTtes  and  Currants. 


Gooseberries  and  Currants,  when  planted  in  the  open 
quarters  of  a  garden,  require  similar  treatment ;  there- 
fore such  directions  as  are  given  for  one  may  be  strictly 
applied  to  the  other,  with  but  a  very  trifling  deviation, 
which  will  be  explained  towards  the  sequel  of  this  article. 

Confining  myself  for  the  present  to  the  Gooseberry, 
I  must  observe  with  regard  to  its  early  management. 
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the  reiuler  will  find  some  account  of  it  under  the  head 
of  Ppopagation. 

In  the  quarters  where  the  young  bushes  have  esta- 
blished themselves,  and  made  some  vigorous  shoots, 
the  best  placed  of  those  should  be  selected  to  fonn 
the  head :  four  shoots  will  be  sufficient  to  begin  with  ; 
these  should  be  pruned  back  to  six  or  nine  inches, 
according  to  their  strength  and  line  of  direction,  from 
each  of  which  three  or  four  may  be  expected  for  another 
year.  When  these  are  pruned  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  two  of  the  best  placed  shoots  from  each  must  be 
selected,  and  pruned  back  to  six  or  nine  inches  as  before, 
cutting  the  others  out  close  to  the  mother  branch,  thereby 
preventing  the  production  of  an  unnecessary  and  useless 
number  of  shoots. 

In  the  third  winter,  according  to  this  method,  each 
young  bush  will  have  eight  shoots  when  pruned,  which 
will  be  sufficient  to  form  the  principal  limbs  of  the  full 
grown  head. 

In  the  fourth  winter's  pruning,  the  strongest  and  best 
placed  shoot  only  should  be  retained  from  each  branch, 
and  that  one  pointing  the  most  directly  outwards,  short- 
ening it  to  six  or  nine  inches  as  before,  and  cutting  off 
close  all  the  rest :  this  will  give  much  more  room  to  the 
branches,  and  produce  a  more  open  and  handsome  head, 
than  if  two  shoots  had  been  retained  to  each  branch  as 
before. 

In  the  fifth  pruning,  should  the  head  require  a  greater 
supply  of  branches,  two  shoots  may  be  left,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  second  and  third  year ;  and  this  prac- 
tice may  be  continued,  leaving  either  one  or  two  shoots 
to  each  branch,  as  occasion  may  require,  so  long  as  the 
bush  stands. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  older  the 
bushes  are,  the  smaller  will  be  their  leading  shoots : 
thesC)  of  course,  must  be  shortened  in  proportion  accord- 
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ingly ;  so  that  a  bush  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years'  standing 
will  rarely  require  its  extreme  shoot  to  be  left  more  than 

!  six  inches  in  length. 

I  -      It  is  also  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  large 

I  Lancashire  Gooseberries,  and  which  are  chiefly  pendent 

I  growers,  require  to  have  much  more  space  between  tlieir 

I  branches   than   the    Champagne,    and    other  upright 

growers :  the  former,  therefore,  ought  not  to  have  them 
much  less  than  a  foot  apart,  nor  tlie  latter  nearer  than 
nine  inches,  when  the  winter  pruning  is  finished. 

'  In  the  annual  prunings,  there  will  always  be  a  number 

of  shoots,  and  some,  perhaps,  of  the  most  vigorous,  pro- 
duced from  various  parts  of  the  head,  particularly  from 
the  upper  side  of  the  diverging  limbs  :  these  must  be 
cut  off  quite  close  and  sinootli,  so  as  to  remove  entirely 
their  bottom  eyes,  to  prevent  a  succession  of  still  stronger 
shoots,  which  would  otherwise  be  produced  ;  thus  keep- 

I  ing  the   heads  open,  and    consisting  of  fruit-bearing 

branches  only. 

I  When  the  spurs  of  gooseberries  have  borne  fruit  for 

two  or  three  years,  and  become  numerous,  they  should 

I  be  thinned  out,  leaving  the  young  ones  only :  by  this 

means  the  fruit  will  have  more  room  to  swell,  and  its 

I  flavour  consequently  improved. 

CuiiRANTS,  as  was  observed  at  the  commencement  of 

I  this  article,  when  planted  as  open  bushes,  require  a 

,  management  but  little  differing  from  that  of  the  goose- 

berry ;  this  consists,  chiefly,  in  leaving  their  shoots  at  a 
greater  length  in  the  annnal  prunings.     In  the  dessert, 

\  the  largest  bunches  have  always  the  best  appearance,  and 

[  it  rarely  happens  that  they  are  not  the  best. 

I  To  obtain  these,  the  bushes  must  be  kept  very  thin 

of  wood,  clearing  away  all  young  shoots  from  the  mid- 

I  die,  as  they  are  produced,  and  thinning  out  the  spurs, 

leaving  those  only  which  are  young,  and  at  a  few  inches' 
distance   fi'om    each   other.     The   large  white  crystal 
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Curranty  thus  managed,  will  sometimes  produce  bunches 
containing  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  berries  each. 

Currants  trained  against  walls  are  of  the  most  easy 
management :  when  planted  to  fill  up  intermediate 
spaces  between  young  trees,  till  the  latter  have  made  a 
more  advanced  progress,  they  should  be  trained  per- 
pendicularly, preparing  as  many  shoots  at  the  beginning 
as  may  be  required  for  the  space  to  be  occupied.  These 
should  be  allowed  a  space  of  six  inches  between  one  shoot 
and  another,  training  each  at  full  length,  till  they  have 
reached  the  top  of  the  wall ;  sliortening  such  others  as 
may  be  produced  to  half  an  inch,  which  will  form  fruit 
spurs  round  the  base  of  each.  When  a  plant  has  been 
completed  in  this  way,  it  may  be  kept  in  full  bearing  for 
several  years,  from  its  spurs  alone,  the  best  of  which,  it 
must  be  remembered,  furnish  the  finest  fruit. 

Where  a  large  space  of  wall  is  allotted  for  Currants, 
I  should  recommend  this  mode  of  training  in  preference 
to  any  other  ;  planting  them  at  three,  or  not  more  than 
four  feet  apart.  The  plants  can  always  be  replenished 
with  young  wood  when  it  is  wanted,  by  cutting  down 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground  every  alternate  limb ; 
and  when  these  have  again  reached  the  top  of  the  wall, 
or  before,  if  necessary,  the  others  may  be  cut  down  in 
like  manner :  thus  keeping  up  a  succession  of  good, 
healthy,  fruit-bearing  branches  for  years,  and  preserving 
an  uniformity  of  appearance,  without  at  any  time  exhi- 
biting a  blank  space  on  any  part  of  the  wall. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


GRAPES. 


Sect.  I. — Black  or  blue  fruited. 

1.  Alicant.     Miller,  No.  31. 

Black  Portugal.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  120. 

Black  Spanish.     Speechly,  No.  26. 

Gros  noir  d'Espagne.     Bradley,  No.  37. 

Teinturier.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  4. 

Bunches  very  long  without  shoulders.  Berries  of  a 
moderate  size,  somewhat  oval.  Skin  thick,  of  a  black 
colour.  Flesh  soft,  juicy,  of  an  agreeable  flavour. 
Seeds  uncommonly  large. 

Requires  a  vinery. 

The  leaves  in  the  autumn  are  beautifully  variegated 
with  red,  green,  and  yellow. 

2.  Black  Corinth.  Langley,  p.  114.  t.46.^^.  1. 
Miller^  No.  3. 

Black  Ascalon.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No..49* 

Currant.     Miller,  No.  3. 

Raisin  de  Corinth.    Bradley,  No.  18. 

Zante,  or  Zante  Currant.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  49. 

Bunches  short  and  rather  small.  Berries  small, 
roundish,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  with  a  few  much  larger 
ones  intermixed,  generally  without  stones,  and  much 
clustered  on  the  bunches.  Skin  thin,  of  a  deep  black 
colour.     Juice  sugary,  but  without  perfume. 

The  fruit  of  this  is  brought  to  the  extent  of  6000 
tons  annually  from  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  sold  in  the 
shops  under  the  name  of  Currants. 

The  Prince  Comato  sent  twenty  plants  of  this  grape 
from  Zante,  in  1817,  to  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  for  the 
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Queen ;  it  had,  however,  been  cultivated  by  Langley 
above  a  century  ago. 

Requires  a  vinery  or  stove. 

This  grape  ripened  at  Twickenham,  in  1727>  on  a 
south-east  wall,  August  24.  O.  S.,  or  September  4. 
N.  S. 

3.  Black  Damascus.     Speechly^  No.  2. 
Worksop  Manor  Grape,  of  some  gardens. 
Bunches  middle   sized.      Berries  large,   globular. 

Skin  thin,  of  a  fine  black  colour.  Flesh  delicate.  Juice 
rich,  and  of  an  exquisite  flavour.  The  bunches  gene- 
rally consist  of  berries  of  different  sizes ;  the  small  ber- 
ries being  without  stones,  and  the  large  ones  with  only 
one.  As  the  berries  do  not  set  closely  on  the  bunches, 
if  the  small  ones  are  properly  thinned  out  the  large  ones 
will  acquire  additional  size  and  flavour,  and  will  thus  be 
the  finest  and  best  black  grape  that  can  be  brought  to 
table. 

The  blossoms  of  this  should  be  fertilised  with  those 
of  some  hardy  kind,  which  has  always  the  effect  of  im- 
proving the  branches.  Imported  from  Damascus  by 
Edward,  ninth  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  cultivated  at  Wel- 
beck,  many  years  prior  to  his  decease  in  1777* 

Requires  a  hothouse,  or  pine  stove. 

4.  Black  Frontignan.  • 

Black  Frontignac.     MiUer^  No.  IS. 

Blue  Front ignac.     Speechh/f  No.  14. 

Violet  Frontignac.     lb. 

Muscat  noin     ZhJuimel,  No.  9* 

Bunches  small  and  short.     Berries  small,  round, 


*  It  derives  its  name  from  FrontigDan,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Herault,  celebrated  for  its  excellent  Muscadine 
wine,  generally  called  Frontignac.  It  Is  situated  on  the  lake 
Meguleone,  four  leagues  S.S.W  of  Montpellier.  John  Rea  in  1702 
mentions  the  Muscat  of  Frontignan. 
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and  grow  close  upon  the  bunches.  Skin  black,  when 
fully  exposed,  iand  covered  with  a  blue  or  violet  bloom. 
Flesh  tender  j  the  juice  of  a  rich  vinous  musky  fla- 
vour. 

It  ripens  well  generally,  in  a  warm  season,  on  a  south 
wall,  upon  a  dry  bottom,  and  under  good  management ; 
but  it  is  much  better  to  plant  it  in  the  vinery. 

This  is  the  true  Black  Frontignan  grape,  and  has 
been  known  to  every  practical  gardener  in  England  since 
the  time  of  Miller.  It  was  introduced  into  this  country 
by  Sir  William  Temple,  before  1654. 

5.  Black  Grape  from  Tripoli.    Speechly^  No.  3. 
Bundles  middle  sized,  and  well  shouldered,  with  long 

slender  foot-stalks.  Berries  large,  globular,  very  equfd 
in  size,  slightly  compressed :  some  are  without  stones^ 
and  others  have  two  or  three  in  each ;  but  they  are  very 
small  in  comparison  with  those  of  any  other  kind. 
Skin  thin,  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  apparently  black, 
covered  with  a  thin  blue  bloom.  Flesh  delicate  and 
tender,  with  a  very  rich,  highly-flavoured  juice. 

Requires  a  hot  house  or  pine  stove. 

This  is  a  very  excellent  grape,  and  has  a  good  deal 
the  appearance  of  the  Black  Damascus ;  but  its  bunches 
are  always  composed  of  equal  sized  berries :  they  are  not 
so  deep  coloured,  and  it  ripens  nearly  a  month  sooner 
in  the  same  temperature.  The  leaves  of  both  are  very 
beautifully  variegated  in  the  autumn. 

6.  Black  Hamburgh.     Speechly^  No.  18. 
Warner's  Black  Hamburgh,  of  some  gardens^ 
Potier  bleu.     Knoop.  Frdct.  p.  145. 

Bunches  tolerably  large,  with  two  short  compact 
shoulders,  nearly  as  broad  across  as  the  bunch  is  deep. 
Berries  pretty  large,  of  an  oval  figure,  but  when  grown 
to  an  extraordinary  size,  they  are  much  enlarged  at  the 
head.     Skin  rather  thick,  of  a  deep  purple  colour. 
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Heurly  black,  and  covered  with  a  blue  bloom.     Fte$h 
tender.     Juice  sugary,  and  welUflavoured. 

Requires  a  vinery. 

This  very  valuable  grape  was  brought  into  England 
by  Mr.  Warner,  who  had  his  garden  at  Rotherhithe 
in  1724.  Hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Warner 
Chrape.  It  is  a  great  bearer,  and  its  bunches,  although 
not  large,  are  always  perfect,  and  regularly  formed.  In 
the  autumn  the  leaves  are  mottled  with  green  and 
yellow. 

7*  Black  Lisbon.     Speechly^  No.  46« 

Bunches  large  and  well  shouldered.  Berries  large, 
globular.  Skin  thin,  of  a  black  colour.  Juice  plen- 
tiful, of  a  pretty  good  flavour. 

Requires  a  vinery  or  hothouse. 

Mr.  Speechly  is  the  only  authority  we  have  for  this 
grape ;  he  says  the  bunches  are  shouldered  not  unlike 
the  Black  Hamburgh,  that  it  is  a  pretty  good  fruit,  and 
(1790)  but  little  known  in  this  country. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  to  be  the  same  as  the  Black 
Spanish,  or  Alicant.  Its  regularly  shouldered  bunches, 
and  its  globular  berries  with  thin  skins,  determine  it  at 
once  to  be  a  wholly  different  sort. 

8.  Black  Lombardy.     Hart.  See.  Cat.  No.  82. 

West's  St.  Peter's.     lb. 

West's  Black  St.  Peter's,  of  some  Collections. 

Bunches  long,  with  large  shoulders.  Berries  large, 
round,  and  of  an  even  size.  Skin  thin,  of  a  very  black 
colour  when  fully  ripe.  Juice  plentiful,  of  a  very  high 
flavour.  Seeds  very  small.  Wood  short-jointed.  Eyes 
prominent.  Leaves  rather  small,  smooth,  shining  un- 
derneath, and  deeply  serrated;  they  turn  to  a  purple 
colour  as  the  fruit  becomes  ripe. 

Requires  a  hothouse. 

Mr.  Oldacre  has  given  a  very  good  account  of  this 
grape,  which  he  thinks  is  but  little  known.     He  always 
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begins  to  force  it  in  the  middle  of  April ;  it  becomes 
ripe  in  November;  and  he  sometimes  keeps  it  on  his 
vines  till  the  end  of  March.  Oard.  Mag.  Vol.  i. 
p.  36. 

9.  Black  Morillon.     Miller^  No.  6. 
Auvergne.     MartyrCs  Miller ^  No.  7* 
Auvema.     Miller^  No.  6. 

Fineau.     lb. 

Le  Bourguignon.     Bradley ,  No.  24. 

Small  Black  Cluster.     Speedily ^  No.  34. 

True  Burgundy.     MartyvUs  Miller y  No.  7* 

Bunches  small,  but  rather  larger  than  those  of  the 
Miller's  Burgundy.  Berries  middle-sized,  somewhat 
oval.     Skin  of  a  very  black  colour.   Juice  very  sweet* 

It  is  hardy,  and  ripens  well  on  a  south  wall. 

This  is  the  true  Burgundy  Grape,  and  is  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other,  in  not  having  its  downy  ap- 
pearance ;  it  has  also  larger  berries,  and  they  are  not  so 
closely  set  upon  the  bunches.  It  might  be  successfully 
cultivated  in  this  country  for  wine.  In  Burgundy  it  is 
highly  esteemed  for  this  purpose. 

10.  Black  Muscadel.     Speechly,  No.  8. 
Mogul,  of  some  Collections. 

The  Bunches  of  this  grape  Qonimn  Berries  of  different 
shapes  and  sizes ;  generally  they  are  large  and  oval ;  but 
some  of  them  are  very  large  and  long,  somewhat  com- 
pressed, and  flat  at  the  ends.  Skin  thin,  of  a  black 
colour,  with  delicate  juicy  Flesh.  The  leaves  change  in 
autumn  to  a  bright  scarlet. 

Requires  a  hothouse. 

11.  Black  Muscadine.     Langley,  t.  36. 
Black  Chasselas.     Miller^  No.  8. 
Chasselas  Noir.     lb. 

Bunches  about  the  same  size  as  those  of  the  White 
Muscadine.    Berries  globular.    Skin  of  a  black  colour. 
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covered  with  a  bluish  bloom.  Juice  rich,  if  well  ripened, 
and  of  a  very  good  flavour. 
Requires  a  vinery. 

12.  Black  Prince.     Hooker^  Pom.  Land.  t.  45* 
Bunches  rather  long,  and  generally  unshouldered ; 

they  are,  however,  occasionally  well  shouldered.  Berries 
oval,  and,  when  well  thinned  out,  of  a  very  good  size. 
Skin  dark  blackish  purple,  covered  with  a  thick  blue 
bloom.  Flesh  white,  abounding  with  sweet  well  fla- 
voured Juice.  In  pulling  the  berry  from  the  stalk,  a 
long  receptacle  is  left,  which  is  red,  and  covered  with 
the  white  flesh.  Seeds  large,  generally  four,  and  some- 
times five,  in  each  berry.  Leaves  rather  fleshy,  broad 
in  proportion  to  their  length,  with  long  footstalks,  tinged 
with  red  :  the  principal  lobes  not  deeply  divided,  broadly 
serrated,  becoming  variegated  in  the  autumn  with  pale 
red  and  dark  purple. 

The  Black  Prince  is  of  easy  culture,  requiring  only 
the  protection  of  the  greenhouse  or  common  vinery; 
and  in  favourable  seasons  it  will,   on  a  warm  dry  soil, 

ripen  its  fruit  on  a  south  wall. 

Mr.  Hooker's  drawing  was  made  from  a  bunch  pro-^ 

duced  at  Highgate  in  1813.' 

13.  Black  Raisin.     Speechly,  No.  39. 
Raisin  Grape.     Miller ^  No.  18. 

Bunches  large  and  long ;  the  largest  have  good-sized 
shoulders.  Berries  large  and  oval.  Skin  thick,  of  a 
black  colour.  Flesh  hard  and  firm.  Juice  very  high 
flavoured.  fVbod  long-jointed.  Bu^ds  somewhat  pointed. 
Leaves  large,  very  much  serrated,  with  long  red  footstalks. 

It  is  a  tall  grape,  and  requires  a  hothouse. 

Mr.  Oldacre,who  has  given  a  very  good  account  of  it  in 
XheOard.Mag.y  says,  if  the  bunches  are  cut  in  October 
with  long  footstalks  to  them,  and  hung  in  the  kitchen 
so  as  not  to  touch  each  other,  they  will  be  so  ripened 
by  the  warmth  of  the  room  by  Christmas  as  to  eat  ex- 
tremely well.  • 
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14.  Black  Sweetwater*     JSpeechly,  No.  17. 
Bunches  small,   close,  and  short.     Berries  small, 

round.  Skin  thin,  of  a  black  colour.  Jvice  very  sweet, 
with  but  little  perfume. 

This  ripens  on  a  common  wall,  and  is  but  seldom 
introduced  under  glass. 

15.  Claret  Grape.     Speechlyj  No.  31. 
Blood  Grape.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat  No.  43. 
Bunches  small.  Berries  very  closely  set,  small,  blacky 

of  a  somewhat  oval  figure.  The  Juice  is  of  a  blood  red 
colour,  and  of  a  harsh  taste,  unless  the  berries  are  highly 
matured.  The  leaves  change  to  a  russet  red  early  in 
the  summer,  and  die  of  a  deep  blood  colour  in  the 
autumn. 

It  ripens  pretty  well  on  a  south  wall. 

The  branches  of  this,  like  those  of  the  White  Sweet- 
water, are  very  short-jointed.  It  is  very  tender  when 
in  blossom :  on  that  account  the  bunches  are  seldom 
perfectly  formed,  and  always  contain  numerous  small- 
sized  berries  among  the  larger  ones. 

16.  Early  Black  July.  Langley^  t.  47*  f.  9^ 
Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  I7. 

Madeleine.     lb. 

Madeleine  noire.     lb. 

Maurillon  hatif.     lb. 

Morillon  h&tif.     DuhameU  No.  1. 

Raisin  precoce.     lb. 

Raisin  de  la  Madeline.     lb. 

Bunches  small.  Berries  small,  round,  of  a  bladk 
colour,  and  generally  thin  upon  the  bunches.  Juice 
sweet,  with  but  little  perfume. 

It  ripens  early  on  a  south  wall ;  but  being  tender 
when  in  blossom,  it  seldom  produces  a  fair  crop. 

17.  EsPERiONE.     Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  iii.  p.  93.  t.  2. 
Hardy  Blue  Windsor.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  57* 
Turner's  Black.     lb. 

Bunches  handsomely  shouldered,  and  differing  little 
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in  size  from  the  Black  Hamburgh.  Berries  varying 
much  in  form ;  being  sometimes  round,  frequently  flat- 
rotundy  and  indented  on  the  head  with  the  remains  of 
the  style.  A  groove  or  channel  is  often  observed  on 
one  side,  or  both,  decreasing  from  the  head  downwards. 
Skin  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  inclining  to  black,  covered 
with  a  thick  blue  bloom.  The  Mesh  adheres  to  the 
skin,  and  though  neither  high  flavoured  nor  melting,  is 
pleasant.  The  leaves  are  variously  cut,  and  die  upon 
the  tree  of  an  orange  hue. 

The  Esperione  Vine  is  prolific  to  an  extraordinary 
•d^ee,  very  hardy,  and  of  most  luxuriant  growth,  per- 
&cting  its  fruit  equally  well  and  early  with  the  Sweet- 
water and  Muscadine,  and  in  unfavourable  seasons  has  a 
decided  advantage  over  these  and  any  other  hardy  grape 
in  our  possession.  It  was  purchased  of  Mr.  Williams, 
of  Tumham  Green,  in  1804,  and  planted  by  Mr.  I.  T. 
Aiton,  in  the  royal  gardens  at  Windsor. 

18.  Frankenthal.     Hart.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  60. 

Frankendale.     lb. 

Frankenthal.     Knoop.  Fruct.  p.  138. 

Bunches  tolerably  large,  with  small  handsome  shoul- 
ders, a  little  resembling  the  Black  Hamburgh.  Berries 
somewhat  ovsd,  but  flattened  at  the  head,  where  it  is 
much  broader  than  at  the  stalk ;  and  when  fully  ripe,  they 
are  indaited  on  the  sides  as  if  by  pressure  between  the 
finger  and  thumb.  Skin  deep  purple,  ^proaching  to 
black,  covered  with  a  thin  blue  bloom.  Flesh  tender* 
Jtiice  sweet  and  rich,  and  of  excellent  flavour* 

It  ripens  well  in  the  vinery,  but  is  much  higher  fla- 
vonred  when  grown  in  the  hothouse,  where  it  forces  w^, 
and  will  bear  a  high  degree  of  heat. 

19-  Large  Black  Cluster.     Speechltfj  No.S5. 

The  Berries  of  this  are  larger  and  more  oval  than 
those  of  either  the  old  Black  Cluster  or  the  Buif^dy : 
they  are  black,  and  not  so  delicate,  the  Jtdce  being  of  a 
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harsh,  rough  taste  :  the  leaves  are  of  a  beautiful  bright 
scarlet  in  the  autumn,  before  they  fall  off. 

Mr.  Speechly  says  he  had  this  sort  sent  him  from 
Lisbon,  and  was  assured  of  its  being  the  grape  from 
which  port  wine  is  made.  It  does  not  appear,  from  his 
account  of  it,  that  it  deserves  to  be  cultivated  in  this 
country  except  as  a  wine  grape. 

20.  Malvoisie.     Speechly j  No.  21, 
Blue  Tokay.     lb. 

La  Malvoise.     Bradley ^  No.  41. 

Malmsey  Grape.     lb. 

Bunches  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  Black  Cluster. 
Berries  small,  of  a  somewhat  oval  figure.  Skin  brown, 
covered  with  a  blue  bloom  ;  it  is  thin,  and  the  Flesh 
delicate.     Juice  rich  and  vinous. 

Requires  a  vinery. 

Bradley  says  it  bears  well,  and  though  the  berry  is 
small,  it  is  extremely  rich  and  high-fiavoured  ;  that  it 
ripens  early,  and  is  so  full  of  juice  that  he  esteems  it  the 
most  melting  of  all  grapes. 

21.  Saint  Petee's,  Langley^  p.  115,  Speechly ^ 
No.  43, 

Black  Grape  from  Palestine.     lb.  No.  44. 

Saint  Peter's  Black.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  128. 

Bunches  pretty  large  and  long,  very  generally  with- 
out shoulders.  Berries  pretty  large,  almost  globular. 
Skin  thin,  of  a  black  colour.  Flesh  delicate,  with  a 
very  excellent  and  well-flavoured  Juice. 

The  berries,  when  subjected  to  a  high  temperature, 
are  very  apt  to  crack,  on  which  account  it  is  not  advis- 
able to  plant  it  in  the  forcing-house  ;  but  for  the  vinery 
it  is  a  most  excellent  grape. 

22.  The  Miller's  Burgundy.     Pom.  Mag.  t.  56, 
Miller's  Burgundy.     Speechly^  No.  23. 

Miller  Grape.     Miller^  No.  5. 

Le  Meunier.   Giaptaly  Tr.  sur leFigne fVol.  i.  p.  169, 
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Morillon  Jaconne.  Bradley ^  No.  2.  according  to  the 
Pom.  Mag. 

Bunches  short  and  thick.  Berries  small,  roundish, 
blacky  even^sizedy  and  grow  very  close  on  the  bunches. 
Skin  not  thick,  with  a  fine  blue  bloom.  Flesh  tender, 
and  filled  with  clear,  very  sweet,  and  high-fiavoured 
Juice.     The  Seeds  are  two,  and  small. 

The  leaves  distinguish  this  from  almost  every  other 
sort ;  they  are  covered  on  both  sides,  especially  in  the 
spring,  with  a  cottony  wool,  or  hoary  down,  which  in 
their  young  state  is  almost  white  ;  hence  the  name  of 
the  MUler^s  Grape. 

It  ripens  perfectly  on  a  south  wall. 

The  figure  in  the  Pom.  Mag.^  above  quoted,  is  a  very 
excellent  representation. 

The  drawing  was  made  from  a  bunch  produced  in  the 
Horticultural  Garden  at  Chiswick,  the  plant  of  which 
had  been  obtained  from  the  remains  of  an  ancient  vine* 
yard  at  Tortworth  in  Gloucestershire,  fifteen  miles  from 
Bristol,  and  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  sorts  cultivated 
formerly  in  that  ancient  place. 


Sect  II. — Red  or  Purple  Fruited. 

23.  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden  Grape.  Pom. 
Mag.t.  21. 

Bunches  from  nine  to  ten  inches  long,  sometimes  with 
a  rather  narrow  shoulder.  Berries  closely  set,  very 
even-sized,  of  a  rather  oval  figure,  deep  purple,  inclining 
to  brown.  I^sh  firm,  juicy,  sweet,  high-flavoured,  and 
very  pleasant.  Seeds  two  or  three  in  each  berry.  The 
leaves  become  of  a  bright  crimson  colour  late  in  the 
autumn. 

It  ripens  very  well  on  a  south  wall,  upon  a  dry  bottom ; 
but  it  deserves  to  be  planted  in  the  vinery,  where  the 
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bunches  would  be  lai^er,  and  the  berries  of  a  high* 
flavour. 

This  grape,  although  standing  in  a  public  establisl 
ment  like  that  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Cambridge, 
does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  any  particular  notice 
until  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  planted  against  a  south 
wall,  in  a  department  of  the  garden  allotted  principally 
to  compost  soils  and  empty  pots ;  a  place  wholly  unfre- 
quented by  visiters. 

I  saw  it  for  the  first  time  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
1815,  and  my  attention  was  directed  to  it  in  conse- 
quence of  the  forward  state  of  its  berries,  which  were 
then  as  large  as  a  full-sized  marrow  pea.  In  the  Sej 
tember  following  I  received  ahunch  of  it  from  Mr.  Biggs, 
the  curator,  which  corresponded  fully  with  the  one 
figured  in  the  Pom.  Mag.  I  believe  it  to  be  wholly 
distinct  from  any  other  grape  in  our  gardens.  How  it 
came  into  the  garden  there  I  could  obtain  no  infommtioD. 

24.  Damson  Grape,      Speedifi/,  No.  41. 
Black  Damson,  of  some  CoUeciioiis. 
Damask  Grape.     Miller,  No.  14. 

Bunches  large,  with  short  stiff  shoidders.  Berries 
very  large,  oval,  with  short  stiff  footstalks,  of  a  beautiful 
purple  colour,  and  grow  very  loose  on  the  bunches. 
The  Juice,  when  fully  ripened,  has  a  sort  of  Damson  or 
Medlar-like  flavour,  which  to  some  palates  may  be  agree- 
able. The  wood  is  very  strong,  and  the  leaves  thick 
and  succulent,  more  so  than  almost  any  other  sort. 

It  ripens  late,  and  requires  a  hothouse. 

25.  Grey  Auvehnat.     Miller,  No.  33, 

Berries  middle-sized,  somewhat  oval,  and  placed 
thinner  on  the  bunches  than  those  of  the  Black  Au- 
vemat';  they  are  of  a  pale  muddy  colour,  inclining  to 
brown,  and  contain  a  sweet  Juice. 

It  ripens  on  the  common  wall,  and  is  well  adapted  to 
the  purpose  of  making  wine. 
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46.  Grizzly  Frontionan. 

Grizzly  Frontignac.     Speechly^  No.  12. 

Grizzly  Frontinac.     Langley^  p.  115. 

Muscat  Gris.     Hart.  Sac.  Cat.  No.  63. 

Bunches  middle-sized,  with  small  narrow  shoulders. 
Berries  round,  larger  than  those  of  the  White  Fronti- 
gnan,  and  growing  closer  upon  the  bunches :  they  are 
ct  a  pale  brown  colour,  intermixed  with  red  and 
yellow.  The  Juice  is  very  rich,  and  possesses  a  hi^ 
musky  flavour. 

Requires  a  hothouse. 

It  was  introduced  by  Sir  William  Temple  previously 
to  1654. 

26.*  Langford's  Incomparable. 

Bunches  rather  large,  about  seven  inches  deep,  with 
well^ormed  shoulders  of  about  the  same  extent.  Berries 
of  unequal  sizes :  the  largest  are  oval,  six  eighths  of  an 
inch  long,  and  five  eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  but 
rather  the  widest  at  the  apex  :  the  smaller  ones  are  less 
oval,  and  the  smallest  ones  nearly  globular ;  these  contain 
one  small  seed,  and  the  larger  ones  two  large  seeds,  each. 
Skin  brown,  but  of  a  deep  purple  when  fully  ripe,  and 
covered  with  a  blue  bloom.  Flesh  tender,  and  full  of 
JuicCf  which,  if  well  ripened,  is  saccharine,  but  without 
any  peculiar  musky  flavour,  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  the  Black  Cluster.  The  berries  set  remaricably  thick 
upon  the  bunches,  which,  if  not  thinned  out,  are  apt  to 
spoil  each  other. 

The  original  plant  of  this  fine  gn^  is  now  growing 
against  the  house  of  Mr.  William  Langford,  at  Wilton, 
near  Salisbury,  where  it  appears  to  hAve  been  planted 
some  years.  He  says  he  has  gathered  two  hundredweight 
and  a  quarter  of  grapes  from' it  at  onetime ;  and  some 

*  No.  26.  is  inserted  twice,  in  consequence  of  Langford's  In^ 
comparable  having  been  sent  me  after  the  numerical  anrangemeo^ 
had  been  completed. 
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of  the  bunches,  which  he  has  sent  to  Mr.  Beckford,  have 
been  pronounced  superior,  as  an  out-door  grape,  to  any 
he  has  tasted  out  of  Italy.  A  basket,  containing  a  few 
bunches,  was  sent  by  Mr,  Langford  to  Mrs.  Mackie,  of 
Norwich,  on  the  8th  of  November,  1830,  from  which 
this  description  is  taken,  and  from  whom  plants  may  be 
obtained.  This  grape  was  observed  a  few  years  ago  by 
a  friend  of  mine,  in  passing  through  Wilton,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  crop,  which  was  abundant,  being  at  that 
time  nearly  ripe,  although  other  out-door  grapes  had  not 
begun  to  change  their  colour. 

27.  Le  CcEUR.     Speechh/y  No.  6. 
Morocco.     lb. 

Bundles  short,  with  small  stiff  shoulders.  Berries 
somewhat  heart-shaped,  of  a  tawny  grizzly  colour :  they 
are  very  unequal  in  size,  some  being  exceedingly  large ; 
these  never  contain  more  than  one  stone  in  each,  and 
the  lesser  ones  have  none :  their  stalks  are  short,  and 
singularly  large.     Juice  rich  and  musky. 

This  is  a  late  grape,  and  requires  a  hothouse.  The 
small  berries  are  generally  ripe  and  decayed  before  the 
large  ones  are  matured,  which  .often  renders  the  bunches 
imsightly.  Mr.  Speechly  says  it  is  a  much  esteemed 
grape,  and  very  scarce.  I  do  not  find  it  mentioned  by 
any  other  author.' 

28.  LoMBARDY.     Speechly^  No.  2S, 
Flame-coloured  Tokay.     lb. 
Rhenish  Grape.     lb. 

Red  Rhenish,  of  some  Collections. 

Bunches  very  large,  frequently  weighing  six  or  seven 
pounds;  they  generally  terminate  abruptly,  but  they 
are  always  handsomely  formed,  with  proportionate 
shoulders.  Berries  large,  of  a  somewhat  oval  figure. 
Skin  of  a  pale  red  or  flame  colour.  Flesh  firm,  with  a 
pretty  well  flavoured  Juice. 

Requires  a  hothouse* 
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29.  PooNAH.     Hart.  Trans.  Vol.  iv.  p.  516. 

BuncJies  large  and  well  shouldered,  tapering  gra- 
dually to  a  point.  Berries  slightly  oval,  dark  red  when 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  but  pale  when  shaded,  fleshy, 
with  seldom  more  than  two  seeds  in  each :  sweet,  but 
not  very  juicy. 

This  is  a  late  sort,  and  requires  as  high  a  temperature 
to  ripen  it  as  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria :  it  will  then 
keep  a  long  time.  It  makes  vigorous  wood,  and  is  a 
free  bearer.  Introduced  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  1817f 
from  Bombay.  It  is  cultivated  successfully  at  Poonah, 
and  the  ripe  fruit  regularly  sent  thence  to  Bombay  and 
its  dependencies. 

30.  Purple  Frontignan. 

Purple  Frontignac,     Speedily j  No,  13. 

Black  Constantia.     Hort.  Sac.  Cat.  No,  45. 

Purple  Constantia.     lb.  No.  47. 

Bunches  very  long.  Berries  of  a  middling  size^ 
round,  of  a  black  or  deep  purple  colour.  Juice  very 
rich,  and  of  a  very  high  flavour. 

Requires  a  hothouse,  or  a  warm  vinery. 

This  was  received  by  Mr.  Speedily  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  under  the  name  of  Black  Constantia :  he 
says  it  is  one  of  our  very  best  grapes. 

31.  Raisin  des  Carmes.     Forsyth^  Ed.  7*  P*27. 

Raisin  de  Cuba.     Hooker ^  Pom.  Lond.  1. 10. 

Bunches  long,  loose.  Berries  very  large,  of  an  irre- 
gular oval  figure,  with  a  few  small  berries  intermixed. 
Skin  rather  thick,  of  a  dusky  reddish*  purple  colour, 
and  covered  with  a  fine  bloom.  Flesh  firm,  juicy,  and 
very  rich,  combined  with  a  little  acid.  Seeds  large, 
seldom  more  than  one  in  each  berry.     * 

Requires  a  hothouse  or  vinery. 

32.  Red  Chasselas.     Forsyth^  Ed.  7.  No.  7« 
Red  Muscadine.     Miller^  No.  9. 

Chasselas  Rouge.     Buliamel,  No.  3. 


The  Berries  of  this  are  something  larger  tlian  those 
of  the  Black  Muscadine,  and  grow  much  thinner  upon 
the  bunches  :  they  are  of  a  dark  red  colour  when  highly 
ripened.     Juice  sweet,  and  of  a  very  good  flavour. 

Requires  a  vinery. 

33.  Red  Frontignan. 

Red  Frontignac.      Speech!^,  No.  15. 

Muscat  Rouge.     DvJiamel,  No.  7.  t.  4. 

Bunches  larger  than  those  of  the  Black  Frontignan, 
and  without  shoulders.  Berries  larger  also,  perfectly 
round,  and  of  a  dark  red  colour.  Flesh  delicate  and 
tender.  Juice  plentiful,  of  a  most  rich,  musky,  vinous 
flavour. 

It  requires  a  hothouse,  and  is  one  of  our  very  best 
grapes. 

34.  Red  Grape  FROM  Syracuse.     Speechlt/,iio.5. 
The  BeiTies  of  tliis  are  very  large,  of  a  red  colour, 

and  of  an  oval  shape,  somewhat  irregularly  formed. 
They  hang  rather  loosely  upon  the  Bunches,  wliich  are 
pretty  large.     The  Skin  is  thick,  and  the  Flesh  bard. 

It  requires  a  hothouse. 

Mr.  Speechly  says  it  is  a  noble  grape,  and  but  little 
knovm  in  this  country.  It  makes  strong  wood,  and  is 
a  most  excellent  bearer. 

35.  Red  Hamburgh.      Speechly,  No.  19. 
Warner's  Red  Hamburgh.     Jb. 

Brown  Hamburgh.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  75. 

Gibraltar.     Jb.  No.  67. 

The  Berries  of  this  are  of  a  dark  red  or  pintle  colour, 
with  a  thin  Skin,  and  a  juicy  delicate  Flesh.  The  size 
and  figure  of  hoth  the  bunch  and  the  berry  are  very 
much  like  the  Black  Hamburgh,  except  the  latter  being 
less  oval,  and  growing  more  loosely  on  the  bunches. 

When  the  berries  of  the  Red  Hamburgh  are  imper- 
fectly ripened,  tliey  are  of  a  pale  brown  colour,  which 
occasions  it  to  be  called  the  Brown  Hamburgh  ;   but  if 
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perfectly  matured,  it  is  by  many  conadered  to  be  the 

ciehest  and  best  flavoured  of  the  two* 

The  leaves  of  this  in  the  autumn  become  mottled  with 

green,  purple,  and  yellow :  those  of  the  Black  Ham* 

bui^h  are  mottled  with  green  and  yellow  only :  they 

were  both  brought  into  this  country  by  Mr.  Warner,  of 

Rotherhithe. 

The  oldest  vine  of  this  kind  known  in  England  is 

that  at  Valentine's  House,  near  Ilford,  in  Essex* 

Mr.  Gilpin,  in  his  Forest  Scenery ^\o\.  i.  p.  153.,  says 
it  was  planted  a  cutting  in  17^8f  <^d  is  the  parent  of 
the  well  known  Hamburgh  vine  now  growing  at  Hamp- 
ton Court. 

86.  Red  Muscadel.     Speedily^  No.  9* 

The  Berries  of  this  are  large,  oval,  and  of  a  beautiful 
red  colour,  having  the  rudiments  of  the  style  adhering 
to  their  ends ;  the  Skin  is  thick  and  the  Flesh  hard, 
something  like  the  Raisin  Grape.  The  Bunches  fre- 
quently arrive  at  the  weight  of  six  or  seven  pounds,  and 
are  most  elegantly  formed  of  berries  of  an  equal  siie. 
The  leaves  change  in  autumn  to  a  beautiful  red  and 
green  colour* 

It  is  one  of  our  latest  grapes,  and  requires  a  hothouse. 

37*  Red  Muscat  OF  Alexandria.  MiUerj^o.9&. 

Red  Frontignac  of  Jerusalem.     lb. 

Red  Jerusalem  Muscat.     lb. 

Muscat  d'Alexandrie  Rouge.    Knoop.  Fruct.  p.  146. 

Bunches  pretty  large,  and  shouldered.  Berries  rather 
large,  of  an  oval  shape.  Skin  thick,  of  a  red  colour. 
Fle^  very  firm,  with  a  saccharine,  high-flavoured, 
musky  Juice. 

It  requires  a  hothouse. 

Bradley  says  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  sim  to  bring 
it  to  perfection,  but  it  is  then  one  of  our  best  grapes. 
It  is  more  esteemed  about  Pans  than  the  White  Muscat. 
When  against  good  walls,  it  ripens  very  well,  without 
any  artificial  heat. 
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38.  Saint  Augustin  Grape.   O.  Lind.  Cat.  1815^ 

Bundles  pretty  large,  with  moderately  sized  shoulders. 
Berries  of  an  unequal  size  and  form  :  the  large  ones  are 
oval,  obtuse  at  the  head,  and  contain  three  or  four  seeds 
each  ;  the  middle-sized  are  round,  and  contain  one  or 
two  seeds  ;  the  small  ones  are  round  also,  and  are  with- 
out seeds.  Skin  rather  thick,  deep  red  or  purple^ 
covered  with  a  blue  bloom.  Flesh  firm,  with  a  sweet 
and  rather  musky  Juice. 

It  requires  a  vinery,  or  perhaps  a  stove. 

In  the  autumn  of  1794,  I  observed  a  vine  growing 
against  the  south  side  of  a  house,  in  the  parish  of  Saint 
Augustin,  near  the  gates,  in  Norwich,  A  few  of  the 
bunches  were  then  pretty  ripe,  and  some  of  the  largest 
berries  measured  three  inches  and  three  quarters  in  cir- 
cumference. This  tree,  which  is  the  original  one  in  this 
coimtry,  was  imported  from  Spain  about  fifty  years  ago, 
by  a  Mr.  Lindoe,  a  manufacturer,  of  that  city,  and  planted 
against  the  house  of  Benjamin  Cogman,  which  is  now 
(1830)  inhabited  by  his  son,  and  where  the  tree  is  still 
growing.  I  have  not  yet  seen  this  fine  grape  imder 
glass ;  but  I  expect  ere  long  to  give  some  account  of  its 
merits,  when  grown  under  a  higher  temperature. 

39.  Variegated  Chasselas.  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  i. 
p.  259. 1. 16. 

Bunches  rather  long,  without  shoulders.  Berries 
rather  small,  of  a  roimd  figure,  hanging  loose  upon  the 
bunches.  Skin  very  thin,  of  a  bluish  violet,  where 
shaded ;  but  where  exposed,  of  a  deep  purple.  Flesh 
tender,  with  a  very  saccharine  t/wice,  and  of  a  pretty  good 
flavour. 

It  has  ripened  at  Downton  Castle,  where  it  was  raised, 
and  an  account  of  it  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society, 
Feb.  4.  1812.  It  sprang  from  a  seed  of  the  White 
Chasselas,  impregnated  with  the  pollen  of  the  Aleppo  : 
the   leaves  are  variegated   in  the  autumn   with  red. 
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green,  and  yellow ;  and  they  have  long,  red,  flattish 
petioles. 

It  requires  a  vinery. 

In  warm  seasons  it  would  ripen  on  a  south  wall,  upon 
a  dry  bottom. 

40.  WoRTLEY  Hall  Grape.  Hort.  Trans.  Vol. 
iv.  p.  516. 

Bunches  in  general  appearance  like  those  of  the  Black 
Hamburgh.  They  are  well  shouldered  and  tapering, 
and  the  berries  regularly  distributed.  Berries  large, 
rather  oval  than  round,  somewhat  broadest  at  the  head, 
with  an  irregular  surface.  Skin  very  glossy,  dark  pur- 
ple. Flesh  thick,  but  juicy,  sweet,  and  pleasant ;  with 
a  very  slight  Muscat  flavour.  Seeds  large,  but  rarely 
more  than  one  in  each  berry. 

It  requires  a  hothouse. 

This  grape  sprang  up  from  seed,  in  the  stove  at 
Wortley  Hall,  in  Yorkshire,  andflrst  bore  fruit  in  1819, 
when  it  was  exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  Society  :  the 
bunch  weighed  two  pounds. 


Sect.  III. —  White  or  Yellow  JFVuited. 

41.  Alexandrian  Ciotat.  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  iv. 
p.  3. 1. 1. 

Bunches  large  and  long,  with  narrow  shoulders. 
berries  oval,  a  little  broader  at  the  head  than  next  the 
stalk,  and  they  sit  rather  thin  upon  the  bunches.  Skin 
pale  yellow  on  the  shaded  part ;  but  where  exposed  to 
the  sun,  of  an  amber  colour,  and  covered  with  numerous 
brown  russetty  dots.  Flesh  firm,  like  the  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  but  not  with  its  perfume :  the  Juice  is,  how* 
ever,  good ;  and  it  is  a  great  bearer. 

It  requires  a  vinery. 
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Raised  some  years  ago  by  John  Williams,  Esq.  in  hiik 
garden  at  Pitmaston,  near  Worcester. 

42.  BouRDELAS.     Duhamelf  No.  IS. 
Bourdelais.     lb. 

Burdelais.     Miller ^  No.  10. 

Bunches  very  large,  weighing  sometimes  five  or  six 
pounds.  Berries  large,  of  an  oval  figure,  growing  very 
close  upon  the  bunch,  and  containing  generally  four 
seeds.  Skin  nearly  white,  approaching  to  yellow  as  the 
berries  become  ripe.  The  Flesh  is  hard  and  the  Juice^ 
unless  well  ripened,  too  austere  to  be  palatable. 

It  would  require  a  hothouse  to  bring  this  to  perfection ;. 
but  its  merits  are  not  sufficient  to  deserve  its  being  cul- 
tivated in  this  country. 

The  French  have  two  other  kinds  of  Bourdelas ;  one 
vnth  red  fruit,  and  the  other  black.  In  untoward  sea- 
sons, they  press  them  for  verjuice. 

43.  CiOTAT.     Speechlt/^  No.  45. 
Parsley-leaved.     i2« 

Ciotat.     Dvhamelj  No.  5.  t.  S. 

Raisin  d'Autriche.     lb. 

Parsley-leaved  Muscadine.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  39. 

Bunches  nearly  the  size  of  the  White  Muscadine. 
Berries  round,  white,  of  a  middling  size,  with  a  thin 
Skin^  and  a  delicate  juicy  Flesh,  which  is  very  sweet, 
but  not  highly  flavoured.  The  leaves  are  finely  divided^ 
wholly  different  from  any  other  sort 

It  will  ripen  pretty  well  on  a  south  wall,  in  a  warm 
season ;  but  the  bunches  are  larger,  and  the  berries 
much  better  flavoured,  in  the  vinery. 

Miller  says  it  was  originally  brought  from  Canada» 
where  it  grows  wild  in  the  woods.  This  is  probably  a^ 
mistake,  which  may  have  arisen  from  Comutua  having 
mserted  it  in  his  work.  It  was  cultivated  here  by  John 
Tradescant,  jun.,  in  1656. 
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44.  CoRNicnoN.     Speechlt/j  No.  50. 
Comichon  Blanc.     Diihamel^  12.  t.  6. 

Bunches  rather  small,  and  very  loosely  formed. 
Berries  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  their  breadth  not 
half  an  inch.  They  taper  from  the  stalk,  are  enlarged 
singularly  in  the  middle,  and  end  in  an  obtuse  point ; 
their  shape  may  be  compared  to  the  small  end  of  a  fish's 
bladder  :  they  are  white,  with  a  thick  skin,  and  a  firm 
sweet  flesh. 

It  requires  a  hothouse. 

It  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  its  long  keeping. 

The  French  have  also  a  Blue  or  Violet  Comichon,  but 
it  has  not  yet  been  introduced  into  this  country. 

45.  Genuine  Tokay.     Speech/j/j  No.  22. 
White  Morillon.     lb.  No.  36. 

Bunches  of  a  moderate  size,  rather  larger  than  those 
ofthe  Blue  Tokay.  Berries  white^  of  an  oval  figure,  and 
grow  rather  close  upon  the  bunches.  Skin  thin.  Flesh 
very  delicate.     Juice  rich  and  abundant. 

The  leaves  are  covered  on  their  under  side  with  a  fine 
soft  down,  having  the  appearance  of  satin. 

It  will  ripen  pretty  well  in  some  seasons  against  a 
warm  south  wall ;  but  it  ought  to  be  planted  in  the 
vinery.  Mr.  Speechly  says  it  was  sent  from  Hungary, 
some  years  ago,  to  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Portland.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  this  furnishes  the  delicious  and 
incomparable  Tokay  wine. 

46.  Greek  Grape.     Speechly^  No.  47* 
Green  Chee.     flort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  71- 
Bunches  of  a  moderate  size,  and  handsome.  Berries 

middle-sized,  of  a  somewhat  oval  figure,  and  grow  pretty 
close  upon  the  bunches.  Skin  of  a  bluish  white  colour. 
J*lesh  delicate,  with  a  rich  and  well-flavoured  juice.  The 
leaves  grow  on  short  footstalks,  and  very  much  resemble 
those  of  the  White  Sweetwater. 

It  requires  ^  hQt-ho\isp  or  a  vinery. 
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Mr,  Speechly  says  this  is  a  justly  esteemed  fruit.  It 
is  grown  in  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Northumber- 
land under  the  name  of  Green  Cliee. 

47.  Malmsey  Muscadine.     Speechh/y  No.  30. 
Malvoisee  Musquee.     Bradley^  No.  15. 

This  somewhat  resembles  the  White  Muscadinei  but 
the  bunches  and  berries  are  rather  smaller,  and  the  juice 
of  a  higher  flavour,  being  remarkably  sweet. 

It  requires  a  vinery. 

Bradley  says  it  is  one  of  the  richest  musked  grapes, 
comes  from  Montserrat,  and  grows  also  plentifully  about 
Turin. 

48.  PiTMASTON  White  Cluster.  Hort.  Trans. 
Vol.  iii.  p.  249.  t.  8. 

Bundles  larger  than  those  of  the  Black  Cluster, 
compact,  and  shouldered.  Berries  round,  a  little  flat- 
tened at  the  head.  Skin^  when  perfectly  ripe,  of  an 
amber  colour,  bronzed  with  russet  on  the  side  next  the 
sun.     Flesh  tender,  with  an  agreeable  juice. 

It  ripens,  on  a  south  wall,  earlier  than  the  Sweetwater. 

It  was  raised  about  twenty  years  ago  by  John  Wil- 
Hams,  Esq.,  of  Pitmaston,  near  Worcester,  from  a  seed 
of  the  small  Black  Cluster. 

49.  Royal  Muscadine.  Miller^  No.  4.  Speechly^ 
No.  29. 

D*Arboyce.     lb. 

White  Muscadine.     Parkinson^  No.  3. 

Bunches  large,  with  middling-sized  shoulders.  Ber- 
ries  of  a  moderate  size,  round,  white,  when  ripe  turning 
to  an  amber  colour,  having  a  thin  skin,  a  soft  flesh,  and 
a  rich  vinous  juice. 

It  requires  a  vinery,  or  a  stove. 

This  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  White  Musca- 
dine of  Miller  and  Speechly,  by  the  wood  and  foliage 
growing  remarkably  gross  and  strong.  That  it  is  the 
White  Muscadine  of  Parkinson  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt,  as  he  describes  it  as  growing  to  a  much  larger 
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aue  than  the  other  was  ever  known  to  attain :  he  says 
some  of  the  bunches  have  weighed  six  pounds,  and  some 
of  the  berries  half  an  ounce. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  to  come  to  some  clear  un- 
derstanding in  regard  to  the  application  of  the  names 
Roifal  Muscadine  and  ff^hite  Mu^fcadine.  These  names 
have  been  used  by  Miller  and  Speechly,  and,  having 
been  applied  by  them  alike,  I  am  reluctant  to  discon- 
tinue either  the  one  or  the  other,  feeling  satisfied  that 
the  substitution  of  others  for  those  already  established 
under  such  authority  would  increase,  rather  than  dimi- 
nish, the  already  too  much  confused  nomenclature  of 
our  fruits.  Under  this  impression  I  have  continued  the 
name  of  Royal  Muscadine  here,  and  shall  notice  its  mis- 
application when  speaking  of  the  White  Muscadine. 

50.  Syrian.     Speedily^  No.  3^. 

The  Bunches  of  this  grape  are  very  regularly  formed, 
with  shoulders  nearly  as  broad  as  the  bunch  is  long: 
they  are  also  larger  than  those  of  any  other  sort  at  pre- 
sent known.  Berries  large,  of  an  oval  figure.  Skin 
white.  Flesh  firm  and  hard,  and,  if  well  ripened,  of  a 
pretty  good  flavour.  The  wood  is  very  strong,  and  the 
leaves  large.  It  is  an  excellent  bearer,  and  the  bunches 
when  ripe  may  be  left  many  weeks  longer  than  almost 
any  other  sort. 

It  requires  a  hot-house  to  ripen  it  well. 

A  bunch  of  this  sort  was  grown  to  a  most  enormous 
siae  in  1781,  at  Welbeck,  by  Mr*  Speeehly,  It  me^ 
sured  nineteen  inches  and  a  half  across  the  shouldem, 
its  length  was  twenty-one  inches  and  three  quarters,  ita 
circumference  four  feet  and  a  half,  and  it  weighed  nine- 
teen pounds  and  a  half.  The  Syrian  Grape  is  supposed 
to  be  the  sort  mentioned  in  Numbers,  xiii.  99. 

51.  Verdelho.  Jlort  Trans.  Vol.  ii.  p.  106.  t.  8. 
Bunches  loose,  rather  small,  inclined  to  shoulder. 

Berries  oval,  small,  having  numerous  very  small  ones, 
without  seeds,  interspersed ;  of  a  greenish  yellow,  but 
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of  a  slight  amber-coloured  russet  when  fully  exposed  to^ 
the  sun.  Skin  thin,  almost  transparent.  Juice  rather 
acid  in  ripening,  but  when  fully  matured  of  a  rich  sac- 
eharine  flavour. 

It  requires  a  vinery. 

This  is  the  principal  grape  employed  in  Madeira  for 
the  making  of  Madeira  wine.  It  is  pronounced  Per^ 
dellio  by  the  natives.  Introduced  into  this  country  by* 
John  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Pitmaston.  The  Verdelha 
Grape  may  be  grown  to  great  advantage  in  pots  in  the 
greenhouse  :  the  plants  might  be  brought  in  early  in 
the  spring.  The  leafless  stems  of  the  vines,  when  first 
introduced,  and  indeed  till  the  middle  of  May,  would' 
not  injure  the  greenhouse  plants ;  and  the  fruit  would 
become  perfectly  ripe  long  before  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, the  Verdelho  being  rather  an  early  grape* 

52.  White  Auvernat.     Miller y  No.  32. 

Bunches  small,  rather  larger  than  those  of  the  Mil- 
ler's Burgundy.  Berries  small,  somewhat  oval,  grow- 
ing close  upon  the  bunches,  and  when  ripe  of  a  muddy- 
white  colour.     Juice  pretty  good. 

It  will  ripen  against  a  south  wall :  but  it  is  much  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  purpose  of  making  wine  than  for  the 
dessert ;  for  the  former  it  is  excellent. 

53.  White  Corinth.     Speechly^  No.  48. 
Corinth  Blanc.     Buhamely  14.  t.  7* 

Bunches  small.  Berries  small,  round,  white,  with 
a  very  thin  skin ;  when  perfectly  ripe  they  are  trans- 
parent, so  that  the  seeds,  although  small,  may  be  seen 
through  them. 

It  requires  a  vinery. 

54.  White  Frontignan. 

White  Frontignac.     Speechly^  No.  11. 
Muscat  Blanc.     Duhamely  6.  t.  3. 
Bunches  rather  long,  without  shoulders.     Berries' 
middle-sized,  rather  closelv  set,  of  a  muddy  white,  or 
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greenish  yellow,  and  covered  with  a  thin,  white,  pow- 
dery bloom.  Flesh  delicate.  Juice  sugary,  very  rich, 
with  a  highly  musky  flavour. 

Against  a  south  wall,  upon  a  dry  soil,  and  in  warm 
seasons,  this  grape  ripens  well  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  it  highly  merits  either  a  vinery  or  a  hot- 
house. 

55.  White  Hamburgh.     SpeecJilyy  No.  20. 
White  Raisin.     Langleyy  p.  1  lO.  t.  43  and  44. 
Raisin  Muscat.     Millery  No.  34. 

White  Lisbon.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  78. 

White  Portugal.     lb. 

Bunches  large,  loosely  formed.  Berries  large,  of  an 
oval  figure.  Skin  thick,  of  a  greenish  white  colour. 
Flesh  hard.     Juice  sweet,  slightly  mixed  with  acid. 

It  requires  a  hothouse. 

This  grape,  although  not  abounding  much  in  flavour, 
keeps  a  long  time  after  it  is  ripe ;  and,  on  that  account, 
it  is  by  many  much  admired.  Large  quantities,  to  the 
value  of  10,000/.,  are  annually  brought  into  this  country 
from  Portugal,  in  the  winter  season,  and  sold  in  the 
shops  by  the  name  of  Portugal  grapes. 

56.  White  Ki5hmi5h.  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  iv. 
p.  212.  t.  4. 

Bunches  little  more  than  five  inches  long,  well 
shouldered,  and  tapering  evenly  to  the  point.  Berries 
little  larger  than  those  of  white  currants,  and  of  the 
same-form,  of  a  greenish  tint,  deepening  to  pale  yellow, 
and  becoming  ultimately  of  an  amber  hue.  They  are 
not  very  sweet,  but  juicy,  of  a  pleasant  refreshing  fla- 
vour, and  wholly  free  from  seeds.  Leaves  rather  thick, 
roundish,  and  not  deeply  cut. 

This  grape  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  the  island  of 
Kishm,  or  Kishmish,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  was 
brought  from  St.  Petersburgh  by  Mr.  Oldacre,  in  1812. 

It  requires  a  vinery  or  a  stove. 

p  3 
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57.  White  Melie.     Miller^  No.  29. 
Melier  Blanc.     Knoop^  JFrucL  p*  136. 

Berries  middle-sized,  soine\Vhat  of  an  oval  figure,  and 
grow  pretty  close  upon  the  bunches  ;  they  are  of  a 
greenish  white,  and  covered  with  a  thin  white  bloom. 
Juice  very  sweet. 

It  will  ripen  on  a  warm  south  wall,  and  is  very  good 
for  the  purpose  of  making  wine. 

58.  White  Muscadine.  Langley,  p.  114«.  t.  35, 
Kittj  p.  307.     Miller,  No.  10.     Speechly^  No.  27. 

Common  Muscadine.     Pom.  Mag.  1. 18. 

Royal  Muscadine.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  97»  ac-» 
cording  to  the  Pom.  Mag. 

Early  White  Grape,  from  Teneriffe.  Speechh/f 
No.  42. 

Bunches  middle-sized,  loose,  with  a  broad  shoulder, 
occasionally  acquiring  considerable  size ;  but  more  fee. 
quently,  against  a  wall,  of  about  six  inches  deep^  and 
four  inches  and  a  half  or  five  inches  across  the  shoulder* 
Berries  quite  round,  middle-sized,  clear  watery  green, 
when  very  ripe  becoming  a  dull  yellowish  brown  on  the 
most  exposed  places.  Mesh  firm,  watery,  and  sweet; 
when  well  ripened  acquiring  a  rich  saccharine  quality, 
but  at  no  time  high  flavoured.  The  leaves  are  middle* 
6ized,  roundish,  with  an  open  base,  slightly  and  regularly 
lobed,  quite  smooth  on  each  side,  pale  green,  becoming 
yellow  late  in  the  autumn. 

This  ripens  upon  a  south  wall  generally  from  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  September ;  and  the  bunches  will 
hang  upon  the  vines,  if  the  season  be  favourable,  till  the 
beginning  of  November. 

The  White  Muscadine  Grape  of  Langley,  Hill,  Mil- 
ler, and  Speechly,  has  always  been  considered  to  be  the 
one  descnbed  as  above.  It  is  the  most  common  and 
the  best  known  of  any  white  grape  in  our  gardens,  in 
consequence  of  its  hardiness  and  productiveness,  and 
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the  certainty  with  which  it  ripens  against  our  common 
walls. 

According  to  Langley,  the  White  Muscadine  ripened 
at  Twickenham,  in  17^»  on  a  south-east  wall,  Aug.  l6, 
O.  S.,  or  Aug.  27,  N.  S. 

Under  this  mode  of  culture  it  has  a  pretty  general 
and  uniform  appearance ;  but  when  grown  in  the  vinery, 
or  under  a  higher  temperature,  it  assumes  a  different 
character.  Vigorous  wood,  with  the  free  use  of  the 
scissars  in  thinning  out  the  bunches,  will  give  them,  as 
well  as  the  berries,  an  increased  size,  and,  when  highly 
ripened,  a  fine  amber  colour :  in  addition  to  this,  like 
the  Black  Prince,  the  largest  bunches  become  more 
shouldered,  and  in  proportion  shorter. 

In  this  state  it  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  a  distinct 
grape,  and  called  the  Royid  Muscadine. 

The  application  of  this  name  to  a  fruit  with  which  it 
cannot,  with  any  propriety,  be  associated,  can  have  but 
this  effect,  that  of  perpetuating  an  absurdity  instead  of 
removing  it.  A  further  continuance  of  a  practice  like 
this,  it  is  conceived,  cannot  be  sanctioned  by  any  one 
who  takes  any  pride  in  his  profession,  or  who  is  desirous 
to  promote  its  further  improvement. 

59-  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  SpeeclUy^ 
No- 1.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  100. 

Frontiniac  of  Alexandria.     Miller y  No.  ^. 

Jerusalem  Muscat.     lb. 

Muscat  d'Alexandrie.    Dutwfinely  10.  t.  5.. 

Passe-Iongue  Musque.     lb. 

^^'     usque,         1    ^^^^   ^^^  ^^^  ^^  j^ 

Bunches  large,  and  well  shouldered.  Berries  large, 
oval,  and  when  well  ripened  of  a  fine  pale  amber  colour, 
and  where  exposed  to  the  sun  tinged  with  a  deep  amber 
russet :  the  large  ones  are  generally  without  stones. 
Skin  rather  thick,  and  the  flesh  firm  and  hard.     Juice 
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not  plentiful,  but  of  a  sweet,  higlily  musky,  and  i 
delicious  flavour. 

This  may  be  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  very 
grapes  ever  introduced  into  this  country,  It  requires  a 
higher  degree  of  temperature  to  ripen  than  many  others, 
and  generally  succeeds  best  in  the  pine  stove.  It  may, 
nevertheless,  be  ripened  very  well  in  a  lower  temper- 
ature ;  but  then  it  is  necessaiy  it  should  be  forced  early 
in  the  spring. 

The  Tottenham  Park  Muscat,  which  was  said  to  be 
the  produce  of  a  seed  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  sown 
in  1819,  turns  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  this.  It 
has  been  proved  to  be  so  over  and  over  again,  by  the  best 
practical  gardenei-s,  who  have  grown  them  both.  The 
size  of  its  berries  has  been  urged  as  constituting  its  dif- 
ference ;  but  berries  of  the  Old  Muscat  have  been  grown, 
near  London,  which  measured  four  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence the  long  way,  and  three  inches  and  a  half  the  shoi 
one,  when  the  largest  produced  by  Mr.  Burn,  of  tl 
Tottenham  Park  Muscat,  which  wore  compared  wil 
them,  did  not  equal  that  size. 

I  have  several  times  seen  the  original  tree  at  Totten-' 
ham  Park,  where  it  has  a  small  house  to  itself,  which, 
under  Mr.  Bum's  excellent  management,  certainly  pro- 
duces fruit  of  the  very  highest  character  ;  and  I  have 
always  observed  that  there  were  other  bunches,  besides 
the  first,  which  would  form  two  other  crops,  and  rijwu 
in  succession.  The  Old  Muscat,  however,  will  do  th( 
same,  when  subjected  to  similar  treatment. 

60.  White  Muscat  from  Lunel.    Speechhj,  49. 

Berries  large,  oval,  and  when  perfectly  ripe  of  a  fii 
amber  colour,  sometimes  clouded  with  russet,  especially 
on  the  side  next  the  sun ;  they  form  pretty  large  bunchi 
The  skin  is  thin,  and  the  flesh  delicate,  replete  with 
vinous  juice. 

h  reqnires  a  hothouse  or  a  vinerj. 


r'n, 
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Mr.  Speechly  says  it  is  a  plentiful  bearer,  and  may  be 
justly  esteemed  a  valuable  sort. 

61.  White  Sweetwater.  Langley^  p.  113.  t.  50. 
Speedily^  No.  I6. 

Parel  Druyf,  of  the  Dutch  Gardens. 

Berries  large,  round,  of  a  white  colour,  and  when 
highly  ripened,  especially  when  exposed  to  the  sun,  they 
are  shaded  with  a  light  russet.  They  grow  close  on  the 
bunches,  which  are  of  a  middle  size.  Juice  very  sac- 
charine and  luscious.      Wood  short-jointed. 

On  a  south  wall,  it  ripens  well  in  dry  warm  seasons ; 
but  if  the  weather  prove  unfavourable  when  the  vine  is  in 
blossom,  the  bunches  become  imperfectly  formed,  and 
contain  numerous  very  small  berries. 

The  White  Sweetwater  ripened  at  Twickenham,  in 
1727,  on  a  south  wall,  Aug.  10.  O.S.,  or  Aug.  21.N.S. 
{Langley.) 

The  Dutch  gardeners  call  it  Parel  Drutjf^  and  force 
it  in  large  quantities  for  market. 

There  are  several  names  of  White  Sweetwater  to  be 
found  in  different  nurserymen's  catalogues,  but  most  of 
them  have  arisen  from  the  whim  or  caprice  of  their  cul- 
tivators. 


Sect.  IV.  —  Striped- Fruited. 

62.  Aleppo.     Speechly^  No.  4. 

Raisin  Suisse.     Miller j  No.  26. 

Switzerland  Grape.     lb. 

Berries  middle-sized,  of  a  roundish  figure.  Skin  thin, 
of  various  colours :  some  are  black,  some  white;  but  mostly 
they  are  striped  with  black  and  white  in  distinct  lines : 
occasionally,  one  bunch  will  be  black,  one  white,  and 
another  half  black  and  half  white.  Flesh  juicy,  and  of 
an  exquisite  flavour.     The  leaves  in  the  autumn  are 
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curiously  striped  with  red,  green,  and  yellow,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Aleppo  Cos  Lettuce. 

A  plentiful  bearer,  requiring  a  vinery  or  a  hot-house. 


A  Selection  of  Grapes  Jbr  a  small  Garden  in  the  Southern  and 

Midland  Counties  of  England. 


FOR   THE   OPEN    WALL. 


Cambridge  Botanic  Garden    23     Miller*s  Burgundy 
Esperione  -  -  17     White  Muscadine 

Langford's  Incomparable   -  26*    White  Sweetwater 


-  22 

-  58 

-  61 


Black  Hamburgh 
Black  Frontignan 
Black  Prince 
Frankenthal 
Poonah 


FOR   A    VINERY. 

-  6     Raisin  dcs  Carmes 
•    4     Red  Hamburgh 

-  12     Saint  Peter's 

-  18     White  Frontignan 

-  29    White  Sweetwater 


-  31 

-  35 
.  21 

54' 

-  61 


FOR   THE   STOVE. 


Black  Damascus 
Black  Lombardy 
Black  Raisin 
Grizzly  Frontignan 


3  Muscat  of  Alexandria         •  59 

8  Red  Muscat  of  Alexandria     37 

13  Royal  Muscadine  -  49 

26  White  Frontignan      -  -  54 


Northern  Counties  ^Englandy  and  Southern  of  Scotland. 


Black  Hamburgh 
Black  Frontignan 
Black  Prince 
Frankenthal 


FOR   A    VINERY. 


6  Red  Hamburgh 

4  White  Frontignan 

12  White  Muscadine 

18  White  Sweetwater 


-  35- 

-  54 

-  58 
"  61 


FOR   THE   STOVE. 


Black  Lombardy     - 
Black  Raisin 
MiMcat  of  Alexandria 


-  8     Red  Muscat  of  AJexandria    37 
-13     Royal  Muscadine  -  49 

-  59    White  Frontignan       -        -  54 
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North  of  Scotland. 

FOR   A    VINERY. 

Black  Hamburgh 
Black  Frontignan 
Black  Prince 
Frankenthal 
Poonah 

-  6    Raisin  des  Cannes 
•    4     Red  Hamburgh 

-  12    Verdelho 

-  18    White  Muscadine 

-  29    White  Sweetwater      - 

FOR   THE   STOVE. 

-  31 

-  35 

•  51 
-      -  58 

-  61 

Black  Damascus 
Black  Lombardy     - 
Muscat  of  Alexandria 

-  3    Purple  Frontignan 

-  8     Royal  Muscadine 

-  59    White  Frontignan 

Propagation. 

.  30 
•  49 
-  54 

Vines  are  propagated  by  laying  them  down  in  pots ; 
by  cuttings ;  and  by  buds,  or  single  eyes.  The  first 
method  is  the  most  expeditious,  and  the  one  most  ge- 
nerally adopted  in  the  nurseries :  luid  where  the  shoots 
can  be  planted  out  against  a  south  wall,  in  order  to  the 
better  ripening  of  the  wood,  especially  of  those  sorts 
which  are  tender,  it  is  preferable  to  the  others  because 
it  furnishes  fine  strong  plants  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 
'ITiere  are  several  ways  of  laying  down  the  vine :  the  one 
I  have  practised,  and  which  has  always  produced  as  good 
plants  as  I  could  desire,  is  to  commence  the  operation 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fiillen  off  the  vines.  For  the 
strong  growing  sorts,  pots  of  Cast  sixteen  may  be  used ; 
and  for  the  weaker  growers  those  of  twenty-four.  Hav- 
ing prepared  some  good  mould,  cover  the  hole  at  the 
bottom  with  a  large  piece  of  potsherd,  and  fill  it  three 
parts  full :  sink  it  about  two  inches  below  the  sur£u;e  of 
th^  soil,  at  two  or  three  feet  distance  firom  the  stole^ 
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according  to  the  strength  and  length  of  the  layer.  Pre- 
viously to  its  being  laid  down,  take  the  shoot  firmly  in 
one  or  both  hands,  near  the  bottom ;  and  give  it  a  twist, 
half  or  three-quarters  round,  till  you  find  it  give  way 
by  splitting  longitudinally  along  the  pith.  This  will 
not  pass  further  upwards  than  the  lower  hand,  and  it  is 
not  intended  it  should  extend  more  than  a  foot  or 
eighteen  inches  from  the  stole ;  the  purpose  of  which  is, 
to  cause  the  layer  to  bend  nearly  flat  at  the  neck  next 
the  plant,  and  to  check  the  too  great  influx  of  sap  from 
the  stole  to  the  layer  when  it  begins  to  grow.  The  shoot 
must  now  be  bent  carefully,  and  placed  in  the  pot,  so 
that  two  or  three  joints  remain  within  it,  keeping  the 
top  as  nearly  perpendicular  as  you  can ;  cover  it  up  with 
the  prepared  mould,  and  press  it  firmly,  to  keep  the  layer 
from  springing  out  of  the  pot.  It  must  now  be  short- 
ened,  leaving  two  eyes  only  above  the  surface,  and  covered 
up  with  the  mould  round  the  stole  to  the  depth  of  the 
two  inches  mentioned  before :  in  like  manner  proceed 
till  all  the  layers  are  put  down. 

In  the  spring,  when  they  have  grown  nine  or  twelve 
inches,  they  should  be  staked,  tying  the  two  shoots  of 
each  layer  to  the  stake,  cutting  off  all  the  other  shoots 
which  are  produced  upon  the  bender  between  the  stole 
and  the  pot.  When  the  shoots  have  attained  the  height 
of  two  or  three  feet,  the  uppermost  shoot  must  be  cut 
off,  leaving  the  lower  one  only,  training  it  up  from  time 
to  time  till  it  reaches  the  top  of  the  stake,  which  need 
not  be  more  than  six  feet  at  the  most,  when  it  must  be 
stopped :  all  the  tendrils,  as  they  are  produced,  should 
be  cut  off  close ;  and  when  lateral  shoots  are  produced, 
they  must  be  shortened,  leaving  only  one  eye  to  each. 
When  the  main  shoot  has  been  shortened  some  time,  it 
will  cause  two  or  three  of  the  uppermost  eyes  to  push 
out  into  shoots :  these  must  be  shortened  to  two  eyes 
each,  which,  from  the  vigour  of  the  plant,  will,  probably. 
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push  these  lateral  eyes  into  shoots  like  the  former ;  but 
this  will  be  the  means  of  preserving  all  the  lower  eyes, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  converted  into  branches. 
When  the  plants  have  nearly  finished  their  summer's 
growth,  the  middle  or  towards  the  end  of  September, 
all  the  laterals  which  had  before  been  shortened  only, 
should  be  cut  off  close  to  the  stem,  which  will  not  only 
give  strength  to  the  buds,  but  admit  the  sun  so  as  to 
ripen  the  wood  the  more  perfectly.  When  the  growth 
is  complete,  those  eyes  which  had  been  converted  into 
branches  at  the  extremity,  being  useless,  may  now  be 
dispensed  with,  and  the  stem  may  be  headed  down  to 
the  first  sound  bud,  and  the  plant  will  be  complete. 

In  raising  vines  from  cuttings,  those  which  are  fur- 
nished with  two  eyes  each  will  be  sufficiently  long  for 
the  purpose  ;  the  lower  part  should  be  transversely  cut 
close  to  the  bud.  They  should  be  planted  singly  in 
small  pots,  filled  with  good  mould,  leaving  the  upper  eye 
rather  below  the  surface  than  above  it.  The  pots  should 
be  placed  either  in  the  stove  or  in  a  hotbed,  early  in 
February,  allowing  the  plants  room  as  they  advance  in 
height,  and  shifting  them  into  larger-sized  pots  when 
they  have  filled  the  first  with  roots.  As  the  spring  ad- 
vances they  may  be  removed  into  the  stove,  and  from 
thence  to  the  greenhouse,  keeping  them  neatly  tied  up 
to  stakes,  and  allowing  them  plenty  of  air  to  prevent 
their  being  drawn  up  weak.  Vines  raised  from  single 
eyes  require  the  same  management  as  those  from  cut^ 
tings,  beginning  only  with  a  smaller-sized  pot,  and  re- 
moving them  into  others  as  they  acquire  strength  and 
require  room.  Those  raised  from  cuttings,  as  well  as 
these,  should  be  kept  under  glass  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. A  judicious  application  of  liquid  manure,  during 
the  summer  months,  would  considerably  promote  the 
growth  of  both. 
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Pruning  and  Training. 

Several  methods  have  been  recommended  by  authors 
for  the  pruning  and  management  of  vines,  each  of  which 
is  supposed  to  possess  some  particular  merit ;  and  as  the 
ultimate  object,  in  all  cases,  must  be  supposed  to  he  that 
of  a  large  crop  of  good  fruit,  it  is  material  to  consider 
how  and  by  what  means  this  is  to  be  obtained,  and  also 
what  description  of  crop  when  it  is  obtained,  whether 
that  of  a  large  number  of  bunches,  or  a  number  of  larg^ 
bunches,  the  weight  of  the  whole  being  the  same* 

I  have  myself  ever  been  an  advocate  for  large  /hiit» 
or  the  lai^st  size  to  which  any  particular  fruit  usually 
attains,  being  fully  satisfied  that  the  value  of  fruit  ia 
more  to  be  estimated  by  its  individual  bulk  or  weight, 
than  by  the  number  of  its  individuals  composing  that 
weight.  I  may  illustrate  this  by  taking,  for  example, 
any  variety  of  either  grape  or  other  fruit ;  but,  as  wq 
are  now  considering  the  former,  let  the  Muscat  of  Alei;- 
andria.  Black  Hamburgh,  or  indeed  any  other  sort,  be 
selected,  and  compare  fifty  single  berries  of  the  lai|;eat 
size,  with  an  hundred  others  of  the  same  aggregate  weighty 
equally  in  a  state  of  maturity :  the  preponderance  in  the 
scale  of  merit  will  be  given,  I  apprehend,  by  all  com-^ 
petent  judges,  to  the  fifty  instead  of  the  hundred.  If» 
then,  we  are  to  consider  the  maximum  of  merit  to  con- 
-  sist  in  the  obtaining  of  superior  fruit,  this  accomplished* 
the  gardener  will  have  no  difficulty  in  possessing  him- 
self of  those  of  a  lower  grade  in  the  scale,  as  that  will 
be  regulated  by  his  own  application  of  the  means  within 
his  reach. 

The  attainment,  then,  of  fine  grapes  can  only  be  ao- 
oomplished  by  having  the  vine  in  a  vigorous  and  flourish- 
ing state.  In  the  hothouse  or  in  the  vinery,  as  soon 
as  the  vines  are  planted  out,  one  good  shoot  must  be 
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obtained  from  each  rafter,  or  other  place  intended  for 
its  support ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  are  fallen  off,  it  should  be  cut  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  rafler.  In  the  spring  the  two  upper- 
most shoots  must  be  trained  at  length,  cutting  off  any 
other  which  may  be  produced  from  the  lower  eyes. 
When  they  have  grown  to  the  top  of  the  rafter  they 
must  be  stopped  :  this  will  occasion  two  or  three  of  the 
upper  eyes  to  push  out  into  lateral  shoots,  which  must 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  under  the 
head  Propagation^  after  the  description  of  the  different 
sorts  of  Grapes,  in  that  part  which  relates  to  the  strong 
shoots  of  young  plants  from  layers  in  pots ;  and  the  small 
laterals  from  beside  the  main  buds,  from  their  first  ap- 
pearance, must  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 

M^lien  these  two  shoots  have  cast  their  leaves  in  the 
autumn,  one  of  them  should  be  cut  down  to  two  eyea, 
leaving  the  other  shoot  to  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen,  accord- 
ing to  its  strength. 

This,  according  to  Mr.  Speechly's  method,  is  the 
commencement  of  an  alternate  system  of  fruiting  one 
shoot  this  year,  to  be  cut  down  for  the  purpose  of  ftir- 
nishing  a  supply  for  the  next. 

If  the  number  of  eyes  left  upon  the  long  shoot  be  not 
too  great,  they  will  all  push  and  show  fruit,  one  or  two 
branches  ftx>m  each  eye ;  which,  for  the  first  crop,  had  bet- 
ter perhaps  be  reduced  to  one,  and  this  at  the  time  after 
the  berries  are  set,  as  it  will  then  be  seen  which  is  likely  to 
form  the  best  bunch,  leaving  that,  and  cutting  the  other 
away,  stopping  the  shoot  at  the  same  time  two  joints 
above  the  fruit.  The  uppermost  eye  will  push  again, 
which  must  be  treated  as  described  before  for  laterala. 

When  the  berries  are  as  large  as  small  peas,  they 
must  be  thinned  out  by  the  scissors:  this  operaticm 
must  be  repeated  as  they  advance  in  siae,  taking  care  to 
cut  out  the  interior  ones,  and  leaving  the  outermost. 
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Tliis  practice  will,  in  all  cases,  give  the  greatest  ilinn 
sions  of  which  the  bunch  is  capable.  When  the  bunch 
is  a  shouldered  one,  the  shoulders  should  he  expanded 
and  supported  by  strings,  and  when  finally  thinned  out, 
the  berries  should  be  kept  at  such  a  distance  as  not  only 
not  to  touch  each  other,  but  to  have  some  considerable 
space  between  them.  By  this  means  the  berries  will  not 
only  acquire  the  greatest  possible  size,  but  the  highest 
degree  of  both  colour  and  Havour  :  besides  this,  any 
bunch  of  grapes,  deprived  of  one  tliird  of  its  original 
number  of  berries,  by  judicious  and  timely  thinning, 
will  weigh  fully  as  much  when  matured,  if  not  much 
more,  than  it  would  have  done  had  it  been  left  in  a  state 
of  nature,  to  say  nothing  of  its  vastly  superior  quality  ; 
the  interior  and  exterior  berries  possessing  an  equal  de- 
gree of  both  colour  and  flavour.  The  fellow  shoot, 
which  had  been  cut  do«n  to  two  eyes,  will  have  sent 
forth  two  shoots,  which  must  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  directed  for  the  first  two  in  the  preceding 
summer. 

In  the  autumn  pruning,  when  the  leaves  are  falli 
the  shoot  which  produced  the  fruit  must  be  cut 
leaving  the  two  young  shoots  only,   which   are  to  be 
treated  precisely  as  those  had  been  before,  except  leaving 
the  long  shoot  with  a  few  more  eyes,  in  consequence  of 
the  increased  strength  of  the  plant ;  and  allowing, 
haixs,  two  bunches  to  remain  from  each  eye,  uistead 
reducing  them  to  one. 

This  mode  of  pruning  and  training  is  applicable  prin. 
cipally  to  those  houses  where  the  rafters  only  are  to  be 
occupied  by  the  vine,  iis  over  the  pine-pit,  or  where 
other  crops  are  cultivated  in  the  body  of  the  house ;  but 
when  it  is  intended  to  occupy  the  whole  roof,  this  system 
may  still  be  adopted,  by  extending  the  vine  on  each  side 
of  the  rafter,  till  it  meets  that  from  the  adjoining  one  ;  or» 
the  vine  may  be  divided  at  the  bottom  of  the  rafter, 
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its  first  training,  and  formed  with  two  principals  on  each 
side,  making  four  principals  to  each  vine.  If,  however, 
the  vines  should  consist  of  the  larger-fruited  class,  such 
as  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Hamburgh,  or  Syrian, 
&c.,  one  principal  on  the  rafter  and  one  on  each  side 
will  be  much  better  than  more.  It  may  likewise  be 
necessary  to  extend  this  system  still  further,  where  the 
house  is  large,  and  has  a  great  length  of  rafler,  which 
may  be  done  by  forming  a  second  series  one  half  the  way 
up  the  rafter:  by  this  means  a  cop  will  be  obtained 
under  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  part  of  the  roof. 

There  are  some  who  adopt  a  spur  system  in  the  ma^ 
nagement  of  their  vines,  and  who  obtain  very  good 
grapes ;  but  in  this  case  a  provision  must  be  made  for 
a  supply  of  bearing  wood,  when  the  limbs  producing 
these  spurs  are  exhausted,  and  require  to  be  renewed. 


Vines  against  the  open  tral/. 

In  the  management  of  Vines  against  the  common 
wall,  where  it  is  intended  to  be  wholly  occupied  for 
grapes,  I  should  recommend  a  somewhat  similar  method 
of  pruning  and  training  to  be  adopted  as  that  under 
glass  ;  with  this  difference,  that  instead  of  cutting 
down  alternately  for  two  shoots,  one  only  will  be 
required. 

The  vines  should  be  planted  at  six  feet  apart,  and 
supposing  the  young  plant  to  have  one  good  and  vigour- 
ous  shoot,  it  must  be  cut  down  to  three  or  four  eyes. 
As  soon  as  the  young  shoots  are  long  enough  to  nail  to 
the  wall,  two  of  the  best  must  be  selected,  and  trained 
horizontally  within  nine  inches  of  the  ground :  when 
each  shoot  has  extended  two  feet  and  a  half  from  the 
stem,  it  must  be  trained  in  a  perpendicular  direction  for 
two  or  three  feet  according  to  its  strength,  when  it  must 
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be  stopped,  and  such  lateral  shoots  as  may  be  produced 
after  that  time,  must  be  treated  as  directed  before. 

In  the  autumn  when  the  leaves  are  fallen,  each  shool 
should  be  pinned  back  to  the  horizontd  line  where  it 
had  turned  upwards,  thus  leaving  a  foot  between  the 
extremities  of  each  vine. 

As  soon  as  the  young  shoots  are  long  enough,  three 
must  be  selected  from  each  shoot  at  a  foot  distance  frpm 
each  other :  one  at  the  extremity,  another  a  foot  from 
that,  and  a  third  within  six  inches  of  the  stem  where  it 
had  been  first  headed  down  ;  these  must  be  trained  pcir- 
pendicularly,  and  if  each  plant  has  furnished  its  six 
shoots,  they  will  be  a  foot  from  each  other  the  whole 
length  of  the  wall.  When  they  have  attained  a  height 
t)f  four  feet  they  must  be  stopped,  and  not  sujS^red  to 
extend  further  that  season. 

This  mode  of  an*angement  is  by  far  the  most  perfect 
of  any  that  I  have  seen,  and  when  the  vines  have  ex- 
tended some  way  up  the  wall,  they  will  make  a  very  neat 
and  uniform  appearance,  nor  will  they  be  less  so  at  any 
fixture  period. 

If  the  vines  should  be  weak,  when  first  planted  out» 
it  will  he  better  to  cut  them  down  to  two  eyes,  aii4 
select  the  best  shoot  from  each,  which  should  he  trained 
perpendicularly  the  first  year :  during  this,  time  the 
plants  will  have  got  firm  hold  of  the  soil^  and  may.  be 
proceeded  with  as  directed  before. 

In  the  next  autumn  pruning,  every  alteiiiate  shoot 
must  be.  cut  down  to  two  eyes,  and  the  others  le&  two 
or  thcee  feet,  according  to  their  strength,  for  fruit. 
Should  these  produce  mwe  than  half  a  dozen  bunches 
eacb^  it  would  be  better  to  reduce  them  to  this  number, 
89*  eighteea  bunches  will  be  as  many  as  any  one  of  the 
plants,  at  this  age,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  bear.  The 
intemptediate  shoots  which  had  been  cut  down  to  two 
eyes,  will  produce  two  shoots,  the  best  of  which  onjly 
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must  remain,  and  lye  trained  upright  for  fruit  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  it  may  be  left  five  or  six  feet,  and  those 
which  produced  fruit  cut  down  to  two  eyes -the  same  as  be- 
fore ;  thus  having,  every  alternate  year,  wood  and  fruit 
from  the  same  part  of  the  horizontal  limb. 

Should  the  wall  be  too  high  to  be  reached  by  a  single 
sreries  in  this  manner,  a  second  one  must  be  arranged  for 
the  purpose. 

I  need  not  add,  that  the  thinning  of  the  bunches  of 
grapes  with  the  scissors  will  be  very  essential  to  their 
perfection,  both  in  size  and  flavour,  especially  of  the 
Iwger  sorts  ;  as,  in  a  fine  season,  they  then  nearly  equal 
those  grown  under  glass. 

I  have  been  entirely  indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  SpeechI  j 
for  this  method  of  managing  the  vine,  which  I  believe 
was  never  practised  previously  by  any  other  person  in 
this  country.  I  have  adopted  it  for  several  years,  and 
I  confess  I  prefer  it  to  that  of  any  other.  In  Speechly*! 
Treatise  on  the  Vine,  p.  106,  there  is  a  very  neat  plate,- 
representing  the  plant  in  six  successive  stages  of  its 
growth,  each  pruned  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

I  visited  Mr.  Speechly  at  Welbeck  some  years  before 
his  death,  and  had  an  ample  opportunity  of  witnessii^ 
die  excellence  of  his  management,  both  in  his  vines  and 
pines,  and  I  cannot  close  this  article  without  bearing 
testimony  to  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  time 
in  this  department  of  horticulture. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

MEDLARS. 

There  are  only  two  sorts  of  Medlars  cultivated  In 
England,  the  Dutch  and  the  NoUinglham;  both  of 
which  are  two  well  known  to  require  any  description. 
The  Dutch  Medlar  is  by  far  the  largest,  and  on  that 
account  may  make  the  best  appearance  in  the  dessert  \ 
but  the  Nottingham  is  much  superior  in  qualityi  and 
where  one  tree  only  is  required  it  ought  to  be  this. 


Propagation. 

Medlars  are  propagated  by  grafting  or  budding 
generally  upon  the  Whitethorn  stock;  but  as  this  is 
of  a  much  slower  growth  than  the  Medlar,  it  seldooi 
produces  good  trees.  The  Common  Pear  stock  is  by 
far  the  best  for  this  purpose,  and  if  trained  up  standard 
^h,  and  either  grafted  or  budded  at  that  height,  the 
trees  will  be  much  finer  and  better  than  by  any  other 
method. 

Pruning  and  Management. 

Standard  Medlars  require  the  same  managefsent  in 
forming  their  heads  as  Standard  Plums :  their  shoots 
are  not  so  numerous,  but  they  frequently  take  a  direc- 
tion which  would  distort  the  head  if  suffered  to  remain, 
which  renders  it  necessary  they  should  be  frequently 
looked  over  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  and  ^ving 
them  a  properly  regulated  head. 

The  Medlar^  as  well  as  the  Quincej  may  very  safely 
be  planted  out  in  the  orchard,  without  any  fear  of  their 
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degenerating  the  fmit  of  either  the  Apple  or  the  Pear. 
The  idea  that  has  been  entertained  by  some  that  this 
would  be  the  case  is  perfectly  absurd,  as  there  can  be  no 
deterioration  or  degeneracy  of  the  existing  fruit,  through 
the  impregnation  of  these  or  other  inferior  species.  The 
effect  produced  through  impregnation  must  appear  in 
the  rising  generation,  not  in  the  present  one:  we  might 
as  well  expect  a  degeneracy  in  animal  species  by  a  cross 
impregnation  with  each  other,  as  that  the  Apples  and 
Pears  now  growing  in  our  orchards  should  have  degene- 
rated, simply  because  Medlars  and  Quinces  had  been 
planted  in  the  same  orchards.  Yet  I  find  a  caution 
given  to  gardeners  to  "  plant  Medlars  and  Quinces  at 
a  proper  distance  from  "Apples  and  Pears;"  both  by 
Mr.  Forsyth,  and  by  John  AbercrombiE)  sixty 
years  a  practical  gardeyier. 


CHAP.  X. 

MELONS. 

The  Melon  appears  to  have  been  brought  into  England 
as  early  as  the  year  1570;  but  whether  we  possess,  at 
the  present  time,  the  sort  then  introduced,  would  pro- 
bably be  very  difficult  \o  determine. 

As  an  annual  plant  it  is  the  only  one  known  in  our 
gardens,  whose  fruit,  in  its  natural  state,  posses^eis  suf- 
ficient merit  to  recommend  it  to  a  place  in  the  dessert : 
for  this  purpose,  however,  it  stands  so  high  in  general 
estimation  for  the  richness  of  its  flavour,  independent 
of  its  magnificent  appearance,  that  no  dessert  can  be  con- 
sidered as  complete  without  it,  do  Idng  as  it  continues  \n 
season. 

Q  4 
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The  following  are  the  principal  varieties  which  appear 
to  be  deserving  of  cultivation :  these  I  shall  divide  under 
four  different  heads,  according  to  the  colour  of  their 
flesh,  the  thickness  of  their  rind,  and  time  of  ripening. 


First  Division.  —  SUMMER  MELONS. 
1  •   TJ^ith  Red  Flesh  and  thick  Rind. 

1.  Black  Rock.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  20. 
Fruit  very  large,  oblate,  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in 

diameter,  and  from  seven  to  eight  inches  deep.  Skin 
of  a  very  deep  green,  with  broad  black  blotches,  but 
turning  yellowish  when  ripe,  and  covered  with  lai^ 
knobs  or  carbuncles.  Mesh  thick,  of  a  deep  orange 
colour,  very  firm,  and  if  cut  before  it  be  too  ripe  it 
possesses  a  very  excellent  flavour:  weight  from  eight  to 
fourteen  pounds. 

2.  Dutch  Rock.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  21. 
Fruit  oblate,  eight  inches  wide,  and  six  inches  deep. 

Skin  bright  yellow,  full  of  carbuncles  and  knobs,  which 
are  mottled  with  dark  green.  Flesh  bright  orange,  an 
inch  and  a  half  thick,  fine,  melting,  sweet,  and  high 
flavoured  :  weight  from  five  to  eight  pounds. 

3.  Early  Cantaloup.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  3. 
Fruit   small,  ribbed,  neiarly  round.      Skin  whitish 

green,  blotched  with  darker  green.  Flesh  deep  orange» 
juicy,  of  pretty  good  flavour :  weight  from  two  to  four 
pounds. 

4.  Early  Polignac.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  19. 
Fruit  middle-sized,  spherical,  five  or  six  inches  in 

diameter.  Skin  pale  yellow,  slightly  warted.  Flesh 
one  inch  and  a  half  thick,  of  a  yellowish  salmon  colour, 
sweet,  and  well  flavoured. 

5.  Hardy  Ridge.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  12. 
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Fruit  rather  small,  round,  depressed,  strongly  ribbed, 
irregularly  warted  all  over  its  surface.  Skin  dull  yel- 
low, mottled  with  dull  green.  Flesh  an  inch  thick, 
bright  orange-red,  sweet,  and  well  flavoured. 

6.  Melon  des  Carmes.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  37. 
Fruit  oblong,  tapering  to  each  end,  eight  inches  in 

diameter  in  the  middle,  and  twelve  inches  long.  Skin 
bright  orange,  mottled  with  dark  green.  JFTesh  pale 
salmon  colour,  two  inches  thick,  tender,  not  juicy,  but 
sweet  and  good  flavoured. 

7.  Montagu  Cantaloup.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  4. 
Hart.  Tram.  Vol.  iv.  p.  320. 

Fruit  sometimes  round,  sometimes  oval,  about  five 
inches  in  diameter.  Skin  greenish  white,  netted.  Flesh 
one  inch  and  a  half  thick,  red,  but  not  high  coloured, 
soft,  juicy,  sweet,  and  delicate. 

8.  Netted  Cantaloup.     Hart.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  5. 
White  Seeded  Cantaloup.     lb. 

Fruit  rather  small,  round.  Skin  pale  green,  very 
closely  reticulated.  Flesh  dark  reddish  orange,  with  a 
rich  sugary  juice. 

9.  Netted  Succada.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  30. 
Fruit  middle-sized,   somewhat   ribbed.     Skin  dull 

pale  green,  very  closely  covered  with  reticulations. 
Flesh  deep  orange  colour,  firm,  and  high  flavoured. 

10.  Orange  Cantaloup.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  6. 
Fruit  below   the   middle   size,  round.     Skin  pale 

yellow,  becoming  deeper  coloured  when  ripe,  and  a 
little  netted  on  its  surface.  Flesh  deep  orange-red, 
juicy,  sugary,  and  extremely  high  flavoured. 

11.  Romana.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  26. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  oval,  slightly  ribbed.  Skin  pale 
yellow,  reticulated  on  its  surface.  Flesh  deep  yellow, 
firm,  and  well  flavoured. 

12.  Scarlet  Rock.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  24. 
Fruit  oblate,  deeply  ribbed,  about  five  inches  deep. 
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and^seven  indies  in  diameter.  Skin  |mle  green,  mottled 
with  dark  green,  flesh  of  a  reddish  salmoM  colour^ 
tend^y  juicy,  sweet,  and  high  flavoured. 

13.  Silver  Rock.     HorL  Soc.  Cat.  No*  25. 
Fruit  middle-sized,  oblate,    about  five  inches  each 

way.  Skin  greenish  yellow,  with  a  few  small  warts,  and 
orange-coloured  blotches.  Flesh  pale  salmon  colour, 
sweet,  and  well  flavoured. 

14.  Smooth  Scarlet-fleshed,  Hort.  Soc^  CaU 
No.  29.     Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  iv.  p.  320. 

Fruit  nearly  round,  occasionally  inclining  to  oval, 
about  five  inches  in  diameter.  Skin  greenish  yellow^ 
spitted  with  small  green  spots,  and  more  or  less  netted 
on  its  surface.  Fkdi  bright  scarlet,  firm,  and  high 
flavoured* 


2.  TVith  (jheen  Flesh  and  moderately  thick  Rind. 

VS.  Green-fleshed.  HorL  Soc.  Cat*.  No.  9- 
Fruit  roundish,  flattened  at  both  ends,  five  inches 
long,  and  four  inches  in  diameter*  Skin  smooth,  of  a 
pale  silvery  green,  slightly  netted*  Flesh  green,  ex- 
ceedingly sweet,  and  high  flavoured :  weight  firom  two 
to  three  pounds ;  a  very  excellent  melon* 

16.  Italiak  Gkbbk-fleshed.  Hort.  Trans.  Vd.iv. 

p.  319. 

Fruit  small,  round,  or  somewhat  oval>  about  four 
inches  and  a  half  in  diameter*  Skin  pale  greenish  white* 
Flesh  dark  green,  but  pale  towards  the  inside  next  the 
seeds,  about  an  inch  thick,  soft,  juicy,  very  sweet,  tnd 
high  flavoured :  weight  fixnu  two  to  three  pounds. 
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3.  fflth  Green  or  ff^hite  Flesli^  and  thin  Rind. 

17.  Daree  Melon.    Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  vi.  p.  557. 
Fruit  oval  or  ovate,  about  nine  inches  long,  and  six 

inches  in  diameter.  Skin  closely  mottled  with  dark 
sea-green  upon  a  pale  ground,  rather  widely  netted,  but 
is  subject  to  become  smooth.  Fleshi  white,  thick,  crisp, 
and  melting  ;  when  fully  ripened  very  sweet,  but  rather 
insipid  if  imperfectly  matured:  it  is  always,  however, 
cool  and  pleasant. 

This  is  a  good  deal  like  the  next  sort ;  but  the  rind, 
when  netted,  exhibits  coarse  reticulations.  The  princi- 
pal differences  are  in  the  stalk,  which  is  two  inches  and 
a  half  long,  and  in  the  flesh  which  is  white,  not  green* 
It  is  a  finer  fruit,  but  less  highly  flavoured. 

18.  Geree  Melon.     Hori.  TVaw*.  Vol.  vi.  p.  556. 
Ostrich  Egg.     lb.  557. 

A  handsome  green  fruit.  In  shape  it  is  oval  or  ovate, 
eight  inches  long,  and  four  inches  and  a  half  in  diame- 
ter. The  skin  is  closely  mottled  with  dark  sea-green, 
upon  a  pale  ground,  and  is  either  netted  or  not ;  in  the 
former  case,  the  meshes  are  very  close,  by  which  charac- 
ter it  may  be  readily  known  from  the  Daree.  When 
well  ripened,  various  numerous  longitudinal  fissures 
appear  upon  the  rind,  which  has  sometimes  from  nine 
to  eleven  short  dari^-green  streaks,  radiating  from  the 
apex.  Stalk  very  short.  Ffesh  one  inch  and  a  half  or 
two  inches  thick,  bright  green,  meking,  very  sweety  and 
highly  flavoured. 

The  Geree  melon  is  a  good  bearer,  but  tender. 

19.  Green  Hoosaikeb.  Hort.  TVans.  Voh  vi. 
p.  560. 

Fruit  handsome  ^g-shaped,  five  inches  long,  and 
fbur  inches  in  diameter.  Skin,  when  unripe,  of  a  very 
deep  green,  but  when  matured,  of  a  fine,  even,  light 
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green,  with  a  regularly  netted  surface,  which,  on  the 
exposed  side,  becomes  rather  yellow.  Mesh  pale  green- 
ish white,  tender  and  delicate,  full  of  an  highly-perfumed, 
pleasant,  sweet  juice.  The  rind  is  very  thin  ;  the  seeds 
unusually  large. 

This  is  a  Variety  of  much  excellence ;  it  is  a  great 
bearer,  and  hardier  than  any  of  the  Persian  melons  except 
the  Large  Germek. 

20.  Large  Germek.    Hort  Trails.  Vol.  vi.  p.  558. 
A  very  handsome  ribbed  fruit,  generally  weighing  five 

or  six  pounds,  shaped  like  a  depressed  sphere,  usually 
six  inches  deep,  and  from  seven  to  nine  inches  in  diame- 
ter. At  the  apex  is  situated  a  corona,  or  circular  scar, 
varying  from  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  diameter.  Skin 
sea-green,  closely  netted.  Mesh  one  inch  and  three- 
quarters  or  two  inches  thick,  clear  green,  becoming  paler 
towards  the  inside,  firm,  juicy,  very  rich,  and  high  fla- 
voured. 

This  is  an  excellent  variety,  ripening  early,  and  speed- 
ily arriving  at  a  bearing  state.  It  is  very  prolific,  and 
produces  larger  fruit  than  any  of  the  Persian  melons,  and 
generally  produces  a  second  crop  spontaneously. 

21.  Melon  of  Kexsing.  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  vi. 
p.  555. 

A  beautiful  egg-shaped  fruit,  eight  inches  long,  five 
inches  wide  in  the  middle,  and  six  inches  wide  at  the 
base.  Skin  of  a  pale  lemon  colour,  minutely  speckled 
with  paler  dots,  regularly  netted  all  over,  with  a  few 
cracks  lengthwise.  Mesh  from  one  inch  and  a  half  to 
two  inches  and  a  quarter  thick,  nearly  white,  flowing 
copiously  with  a  cool  juice,  extremely  delicate,  sweet, 
and  high  flavoured,  similar  in  texture  to  a  well-ripened 
Beurr6  pear. 

It  resembles  the  next  sort,  but  differs  in  being  closely 
netted  all  over,  instead  of  being  smooth. 
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22.  Sweet  Melon  of  Ispahan.  Hort.  Trans.VoL 
iii.  p.  116. 

Fruit  ovate,  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  long.  Skin 
nearly  quite  smooth,  of  a  deep  sulphur  colour.  Flesh 
white,  extending  about  half  way  to  its  centre,  crisp, 
sugary,  and  very  rich  :   weight  five  to  six  pounds. 


Second  Division.  — WINTER  MELONS. 

23.  Dampsha  Melon.    Hort  Trans.Y o\.\y.  p. 211. 
Zamsky.     lb. 

First  fruit  in  the  season  nearly  cylindrical,  bluntly 
rounded  at  both  ends.  The  skin  varies  from  pale  yel- 
lowish green  to  intense  dark  olive,  and  the  whole  fruit 
is  prominently  netted.  Flesh  bright  and  deep  green 
near  the  skin,  pale  towards  the  centre,  quite  melting, 
and  of  excellent  flavour.  The  later  fruit  becomes  more 
pointed  at  the  ends,  and  lose  much  of  their  reticulation 
on  the  surface,  the  dark  green  of  the  skin  becoming 
darker. 

24.  Green  Valencia.  jHo/^.  7>aw*.Vol.  iii.  p.ll6. 
t.  3. 

Winter  Melon.     lb. 

Fruit  oval,  with  pointed  extremities,  very  slightly 
ribbed.  Skin  dark  green  dotted  with  very  light  green, 
sometimes  a  little  netted.  Flesh  white,  becoming  pale 
straw  colour  as  it  ripens,  firm,  saccharine,  and  juicy,  and 
although  not  rich  is  pleasant. 

The  last  two  sorts  possess  the  valuable  property  of 
keeping  till  the  winter  months,  if  hung  up  by  the 
stalk,  or  in  nets  in  a  dry  room. 

The  cultivation  of  melons  in  this  country  within  the 
last  fifty  years  has  been  so  general,  and  their  manage- 
ment so  well  understood,  that  it  would  appear  unneces- 
sary to  treat  particularly,  and  in  detail,  of  what  may  be 
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Looked  upon  as  an  almost  every  day  practice^  not  only  in 
the  gardens  of  the  opulent  but  in  those  of  their  more 
humble  neighbours. 

The  main  requisites  for  melon  growing  are  plenty  of 
dungy  proper  soil,  and  good  frames  or  pits.  The  hot* 
beds  for  melons  require  to  be  much  more  substantial  than 
those  for  cucumbers,  because  they  are  a  much  longer 
time  in  coming  to  maturity.  Early  cucumbers  are  cut 
by  many  gardeners  in  six  or  seven  weeks  after  the  time 
of  sowing  the  seeds  ;  but  melons  require  twelve  or  four- 
teen weeks  for  the  early  sorts,  and  much  longer  for  the 
large-sized  ones. 

Small  melons,  which  are  those  always  forced  for  early 
crops,  do  not  require  to  have  the  bed  more  than  four  feet 
deep,  when  settled  ready  to  receive  the  plants :  for  the 
large  sorts,  the  bed  ought  to  be  five  feet  at  the  least,  and 
in  both  cases  the  bed  should  be  from  two  to  three  feet 
both  longer  and  wider  than  the  frame. 

The  mould  for  hills,  on  which  the  young  plants  are 
to  be  turned  out,  should  be  a  light  rich  loam  ;  but  when 
the  plants  are  earthed  up,  the  soil  should  be  a  good 
strong  loam  from  an  old  pasture,  having  the  flag  taken 
•along  with  it,  adding  a  sixth  part  of  rotten  dung,  and 
turning  it  over  three  or  four  times  before  it  is  used. 

In  preparing  the  bed,  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
dung  has  been  well  fermented  by  turning  it  over  two  or 
three  times,  and  when  used,  if  a  quantity  of  oak  or  ches- 
nut  leaves  be  added  and  well  mixed  with  it,  the  heat 
will  not  be  so  great  at  first,  and  it  will  continue  much 
longer. 

In  making  up  the  bed,  the  ends  and  sides  should 
always  hi  made  the  most  compact  and  firm,  by  beating 
them  down  with  the  fork,  and  occasionally  treading  them 
so  wide  as  to  extend  six  inches  within  the  frame ;  by 
this  means  the  middle  of  the  bed  will  settle  the  most. 
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and  preTcnt  the  mould  from  cracking  after  the  bed  has 
been  earthed  up. 

In  growing  the  ki^e  sized  melons,  it  is  necessary  to 
ha¥e  Urge  frames  where  there  are  no  pits,  and  to  coTer 
the  beds  Bfleen  or  eighteen  inches  thick  with  the  mould ; 
it  should  be  laid  on  when  dry,  the  large  lumps  just  bro- 
km,  but  by  no  means  made  fine,  and  when  finally  earthed 
up  it  should  be  made  quite  firm  by  gently  treading  it 
down.  In  this  state  it  will  generally  be  found  to  retain 
moisture  enough  to  ripen  its  fruit,  without  having  occa* 
sion  to  water  the  bed  :  when  this  is  the  case,  fruit  are 
produced  of  the  highest  flavour  it  is  possible  they  shouhl 
attain ;  but  when  Cantaloup  and  other  red-fleshed  me- 
lons are  grown  through  the  mere  agency  of  heat  anci 
excessive  moisture,  their  flavour  is  ever  flat  and  insipid, 
m  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  thus  employed. 

The  melons  of  Persia,  which  compose  the  third  and 
fourth  of  the  forgoing  divisions,  differ  remaii»bly  from 
the  varieties  commonly  cultivated  in  Europe.  They  are 
altogether  destitute  of  the  thick  hmtl  rind  which  charac- 
terises the  latter,  and  which.renders  the  one  half  of  every 
firuit  useless  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  «e  protected  by  a 
skin  so  thin  and  delicate,  that  they  are  subject  to  injury 
from  causes  which  would  produce  no  perceptible  effect 
upon  the  melons  of  Europe.  Their  flesh  is  extremely 
tender,  rich,  and  sweet,  and  flows  copiously  with  a  cool 
juice  which  renders  them  still  more  grateful.  To  these 
important  qualities  they  in  many  cases  add  the  merit  of 
bearing  abundant  crops  of  fruit,  the  appearance  of  which 
is  always  extremely  beautiful. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  their  cultivaticm  is  attended 
with  peculiar  difficulties.  They  are  found  to  require  ik 
very  high  temperature,  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  an  ex- 
tremely humid  soil,  while  they  are  at  the  same  time  im- 
patient of  an  undue  supply  of  moisture,  which  causes 
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spotting  and  sudden  decay  long  before  the  fruit  is  ma^ 
tured. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  easy  to  maintain  that  necessary 
balance  of  heat  and  moisture  which  in  Persia  arises  out 
of  the  very  nature  of  the  climate  and  mode  of  cultivation* 

In  that  country,  we  are  told,  that  the  melon  is  grown 
in  open  fields,  intersected  in  every  direction  by  small 
streams,  between  which  lie  elevated  beds  richly  manured 
with  pigeons'  dung.  Upon  these  beds  the  melons  are 
planted.  The  Persian  gardener  has,  therefore,  to  guard 
against  nothing  but  a  scarcity  of  water,  the  rest  is  pro- 
vided by  his  own  favourable  climate.  With  us  the 
atmosphere,  the  ventilation,  the  water,  and  the  heat,  are 
all  artificial  agents,  operating  in  opposition  to  each 
.  other. 

The  most  successful  method  of  cultivation  whids 
has  yet  been  practised,  seems  to  be  to  supply  the  plants 
abundantly  with  water  at  the  roots,  but  to  give  them  as 
little  as  possible  over  head ;  to  combine  copious  ventila-> 
tion  and  high  temperature  by  means  of  frequently  renew- 
ing the  linings  with  hot  dung,  and  to  elevate  each  fruit 
a  few  inches  above  the  soil,  by  means  of  a  slate  laid  upoa 
two  bricks  placed  side  by  side. 


CHAP.  XL 


MULBERRIES. 


The  only  Mulberries  cultivated  in  England  are  the 
black  and  the  white  fruited  :  the  black  for  its  fruit,  the 
white  for  the  feeding  of  silkworms.  Black  Mulberries 
are  propagated  by  laying  down  the  young  branches  in 
the  autumn,  or  early  in  the  spring.     At  the  end  of  the 
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year,  the  layers  may  be  removed  from  the  stools  and 
planted  out  in  rows,  three  feet  apart,  and  a  foot  from 
plant  to  plant  in  the  rows  :  those  intended  for  training 
against  walls  may  be  planted  out  at  once  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  richer  the  soil  is  in  which  they  are  planted 
the  more  rapid  will  be  the  progress  of  the  trees. 


Pruning  and  Training. 

Mulberries  are  principally  planted  as  standards  in 
orchards,  and  upon  grass  plots  in  the  pleasure  garden. 
In  the  selection  of  a  tree  for  this  purpose  make  choice 
of  one  that  is  straight  in  the  stem,  and  free  from 
blemishes,  with  a  head  of  three  or  four  well  placed  re- 
gular shoots ;  should  there  be  more  they  must  be  cut 
out. 

When  the  tree  has  been  planted  a  year,  and  got  firm 
hold  of  the  soil,  these  shoots  should  be  cut  down  to 
three  or  four  inches,  from  each  of  which  two  or  three 
clean,  straight  shoots  will  probably  be  produced.  In 
August,  four  of  the  strongest  and  best  placed  should  be 
selected,  and  the  rest  cut  out,  thus  giving  the  remaining 
ones  a  better  chance  of  extending  their  length,  and  of 
ripening  their  extremities  ;  besides,  with  a  little  addi- 
tional trouble,  if  the  shoots  should  not  be  so  well  placed 
as  could  be  wished,  their  direction  can  be  altered  at 
pleasure,  by  tying  them  to  small  sticks  fixed  in  the  head 
for  that  purpose.  In  the  following  spring,  if  the  four 
should  be  of  an  equal  length,  they  must  not  be  short- 
ened ;  but  if  one  or  two  be  much  longer  than  the  other, 
they  must  be  reduced  to  the  same  length,  and  allowed 
to  grow  for  another  year,  when  the  head  should  be 
thinned  out,  leaving  as  many  of  the  best  placed  shoots  as 
will  fonn  the  head.  This  being  completed,  nothing  fur- 
ther will  be  required  than  to  examine  the  liead  from 
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year  to  year,  giving  advantage  to  the  leading  shoots, 
cutting  out  close  all  redundant  ones,  and  those  likely  to 
injure  one  another.  As  this  sort  of  fruit  is  always  the 
largest  and  best  flavoured,  where  the  trees  are  kept  thin 
of  wood,  their  neglect  will  consequently  diminish  its 
value,  without  enlarging  its  quantity. 

In  training  of  Mulberries  againi^t  the  wall,  the  me- 
thod recommended  for  espalier  apples  appears  to  me  the 
most  simple,  the  most  easy,  and  the  best.  Having  ob- 
tained three  good  shoots  from  the  plant  intended  to  be 
trained,  the  two  side  ones  must  be  nailed  horizontally  at 
their  full  length,  and  the  centre  one  trained  perjiendi- 
cularly,  shortening  it  to  nine  or  ten  inches.  When  the 
young  shoots  are  produced  from  this,  the  uppermost  one 
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I'o  face  Page  2i^. 

By  an  accidental  oversight,  ihe  asterisks    denoting  the  sorU 
called  French  Peaches  have  been  omitted  to  be  inserted  in  their 
proper  places.     The  sorts  to  which  they  should    have  been  pre 
fixed  are  Peaches  10.  11.  20.  22.  23.  25.  26.  27.  35.  36.  37.  Sfl/ 
33.  +0.  47.  ta  49.  50.  51.  t  and  Neclarinc  1. 
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fected,  for  if  one  branch  should  take  tlie  leaa  more  con- 
siderably than  the  others,  its  leader  may  be  shortened  in 
the  spring,  and  a  new  leader  given  to  it  in  July. 

In  the  winter  prunings  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  the 
knife  freely,  in  order  to  keep  down  the  strong  spurs 
which  are  annually  enlarging  and  lengthening  them- 
selves j  for  without  a  determination  of  reducing  them, 
they  would,  in  a  few  years,  extend  a  foot  from  the  wall, 
rendering  the  trees  unsightly  and  unprofitable  ;  but  by 
thinning  them  out,  and  cutting  them  back  from  time  to 
time,  they  may  readily  be  kept  within  due  bounds,  and 
in  a  state  of  fruitfulness. 
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Mulberries  trained  against  the  wall  should  have  a 
south,  south-easty  or  east  aspect;  but  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  train  them  unless  there  is  a  great  e)ctent  of 
wall,  and  where  they  can  be  continued  at  their  full 
length:  an  attempt  to  confine  them  within  narrow 
bounds  being  fruitless,  unless  the  most  preposterous 
way  imaginable  be  resorted  to,  of  training  the  tree  in 
twenty  or  thirty  different  directions. 

A  tree  of  this  description  may  be  tolerated  for  the 
amusement  of  the  experimentalist ;  but  its  exhibition 
cannot  appear  otherwise  than  ridiculous  to  the  man  of 
taste  and  judgment. 

The  two  finest  trained  mulberry  trees  I  have  ever 
seen  are  now  growing  at  Holkham,  the  seat  of  T.  W. 
Coke,  Esq. ;  one  of  these  extends  more  than  thirty  yards, 
the  other  twenty-eight. 


CHAP.  XII. 


PEACHES. 


An  Asterisk  (*)  denotes  those  which  Nurserymen  term  Fk^nch 
Peaches,  and  which  require  to  be  budded  upon  the  Pear 
Plum  Stock. 


Sect.  I.  —  Meltingj  pale  fruited. 

1.  Almond  Peach.  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  iii.  p.  1. 
t.  1. 

Leaves  doubly  serrated,  glandless.  Flowers  large, 
pale  rose  colour.  Fruit  below  the  middle  size,  about 
seven  inches  in  circumference,  globular,  with  a  slight 
suture  extending  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  whick  v& 
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flat  and  somewhat  depressed.  Skin  covered  witli  a 
thickish  down,  of  a  delicate  yellow,  tinged  with  pale  red 
on  the  sunny  side,  and  beautiluliy  marbled  with  a 
deeper  colour.  Flesh  pale  citron,  but  of  a  bright  i-ed 
next  the  stone,  from  which  it  separates ;  it  is  perfectly 
melting,  and  veiy  juicy. 

Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  September. 

This  beautiful  little  peach  was  raised  by  T.  A.  Knight, 
Esq.,  of  Do^vnton  Castle,  from  a  seed  of  the  Sweet  Al- 
mond, the  blossom  of  which  had  been  impregnated  l^ 
the  blossom  of  a  peach. 

It  was  first  exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  Society  in 
September,  1817- 

2.*  Belle  Chevreuse.  Duhamel,  No.  18.  G. 
Lindl.  in  HoTt.  Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  549- 

Leaves  crenate,  with  reniform  glands.  Flou-ers  mid- 
dle sized.  Fruit  middle  sized,  more  long  than  round, 
rather  narrowed  at  the  apex.  Skin  greenish  white  next 
the  wall,  but  of  a  beautiful  flesh  colour,  marbled  and 
streaked  with  a  darker  colour  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh 
white  and  melting,  but  red  at  the  stone,  from  which  it 
separates.  Juice  plentiful,  sugaiy,  and  richly  flavoured. 
Stone  oblong,  almost  smooth. 

Ripe  the  beginning  of  September. 

3.  Belle  de  Vitry.  Duliamel,  No.  34.  t.  25. 
Q.  Lindl.  in  Hort.  Tram.  Vol.  v.  p.  549. 

Admirable  Tardive.     lb. 

Bellis.     Miller,  No.  22.     Forsyth,  Ed.  3.   No.  26. 

Leaves  doubly  serrated,  glandless.  Flowers  small, 
dull  red.  Fruit  middle  sized,  a  little  more  broad  than 
long,  with  a  somewhat  deep  and  broad  suture,  which 
extends  to  the  apex,  which  leaves  one  of  its  sides  pro- 
minent,  and  the  other  flat,  terminated  by  a  depressed 
and  somewhat  flat  nipple.  Skin  pale  greenish  yellow 
next  the  wall,  but  tinged  with  red  on  the  sunny  side, 
and   marbled  with  a  dull  and  deeper  colour.     Flesh 
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rather  firm,  greenish  yellow,  but  red  at  the  stone,  from 
which  it  separates.  Juice  plentiful,  and  of  a  very  good 
flavour. 

Ripe  the  end  of  September,  but  it  ought  to  hang 
some  days  upon  the  tree  before  it  is  gathered,  in  order 
to  have  it  in  perfection. 

The  flesh  of  this  is  more  firm  than  that  of  many  of 
the  melting  peaches,  which  has  occasioned  some,  like 
Mr.  Forsyth,  to  consider  it  as  a  Pavie  ;  but  in  deter- 
mining this,  there  can  be  no  difficulty,  as  all  melting 
peaches  adhere  more  or  less  to  the  stone,  but  can  be 
readily  detached  with  the  finger  and  thumb:  in  the 
Pavie  this  operation  is  impracticable. 

4.*  BouRDiNE.  DulmmeU  16.  t.  12. 

Bourdin.     lb. 

Narbonne.     lb. 

Bourdine.  O.  Lindl.  in  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  545. 
Bon.  Jard.  1827.     Jdrd.  Fruit,  t.  20. 

Leaves  crenate,  with  globose  glands.  Flowers  small, 
blush,  edged  with  carmine.  Fruit  pretty  large,  and 
nearly  round,  divided  by  a  wde  and  somewhat  deep 
suture,  the  flesh  swelling  unequally  on  its  sides,  but  a 
little  flattened  on  the  back.  Stalk  inserted  in  a  deep 
and  wide  cavity.  Skin  greenish  white  next  the  wall, 
but  on  the  sunny  side  it  is  of  a  lively  red,  marbled,  and 
shaded  with  a  deeper  colour.  Flesh  white,  melting, 
but  very  red  at  the  stone,  from  which  it  separates.  Juice 
sugary,  and  highly  flavoured.  Stone  small,  and  nearly 
round. 

Ripe  the  middle  of  September. 

It  is  said  this  peach  derived  its  name  from  one  jScmr- 
diuy  a  French  gardener,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 
That  there  is  some  resemblance  between  this,  the  THon 
de  V^^nusy  and  the  Royale^  will  not  be  denied ;  but 
that  they  are  identically  the  same  is  what  I  cannot  ad- 
mit.    Duhamel,  who  has  always  been  regarded  as  of  the 
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highest  authority  in  what  regards  the  fruits  of  his  own 
country,  would  have  discovered  this,  had  it  been  the 
case,  long  before  he  published  his  book.  In  addition  to 
this,  where  is  the  Nurseryman^  I  would  ask,  who  has 
ever  successfully  budded  the  Sourdine  upon  the  Muscle 
stock  ?  In  order  that  I  may  not,  in  this  instance,  add 
to  the  confusion  which  at  present  exists  in  the  names 
of  modem  cultivators,  I  shall  follow  the  example  of 
Duhamcl,  and  our  own  countryman  Miller,  in  con- 
sidering the  JBourdine,  the  T^ton  de  FenicSy  and  the 
Iloyale^  as  three  distinct  varieties. 

5.*  Double  Montagne.  AitorCs  Epitome.  O. 
LindL  in  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  539* 

Sion.     Forsythi  Ed.  7*  p-  52. 

Leaves  doubly  serrated,  glandless.  Flowers  large. 
Fruit  middle  sized,  of  a  roundish  figure,  a  little  nar- 
rowed and  flatted  at  the  apex.  Skin  greenish  white  on 
the  shaded  side ;  but  of  a  blush  or  soft  red,  and  marbled 
with  a  deeper  colour  on  the  side  next  the  sun.  Flesh 
very  delicate,  melting,  and  white  to  the  stone,  from 
which  it  separates.  Juice  plentiful,  and  highly  fla- 
voured.    Stone  ovate,  mucronate,  and  rugged. 

Ripe  the  middle  and  latter  end  of  August. 

This  is  a  beautiful  and  excellent  peach,  and  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  Noblesse  ;  it  ripens  a  week  or 
ten  days  sooner,  and  cannot  be  propagated  upon  the 
Mujscle. 

6.  Early  Anne.  O.  Lindl.  in  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v. 
p.  539. 

Anne.  Langley  Pom.  t.  22.  f.  2.  Forsyth^  Ed.  3. 
No.  5. 

Leaves  doubly  serrated,  glandless.  Flowers  large, 
very  pale,  nearly  white.  Fruit  below  the  middle  size, 
globular.  Skin  white,  with  scarcely  any  colouring  on 
the  side  next  the  sun.     Flesh  soft,  melting,  and  white 
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to  the  stone,  from  which  it  separates.  Juice  a  little, 
musky,  but  saccharine,  and  well  flavoured. 

Ripe  the  middle  of  August. 

This  peach  ripened  at  Twickenham  in  YJ9rjy  on  an 
east  wall,  July  10.  O.  S.  or  July  21.  N.  S. —  Langlejf.^ 

It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  cele- 
brated Anne  Dunch,  of  Pudsey,  in  Berkshire.  It  ia 
sold  in  some  nurseries  under  the  name  of  JVhite 
Avant. 

7.  Early  Downton.    Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  ii.  p.  217* 
Leaves  crenate,  with  globose  glands.    Flowers  large, 

pale  rose.  Fruit  rather  small,  narrowed  at  the  apex, 
which  is  generally  terminated  by  a  small  acute  nipple ; 
very  hollow  at  the  base.  Skin  pale  yellowish  white, 
sprinkled  with  red  dots  ^  but  of  a  bright  red  on  the 
sunny  side.  Flesh  yellowish  white  to  the  stone,  from, 
which  it  separates.     Juice  rich,  with  a  good  flavour. 

Ripe  the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September. 

This  beautiful  little  peach  was  raised  by  Mr.  Knight^ 
of  Downton  Castle,  who  sent  an  account  of  it,  with  twoj 
others,  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  Aug.  21.  1815^ 

8.  Flat  Peach  of  China.  Hart.  Trans.  Vol.  iv. 
p.  512.  t.  19.  O.  Lind.  in  Hart.  Trans.  Vol.  v. 
p.  549. 

Java  Peach.     lb. 

Leaves  crenate,  with  reniform  glands.  Ftowers  large. 
The  Fruit  of  this  most  singular  peach  is  flatted,  and 
completely  concave  at  both  the  iqpex  and  the  stalk.  It 
is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  scarcely - 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  through  the  eye  to  the 
stalk,  which  thickness  consists  only  of  the  stone  and 
skin.  The  crown  of  the  fruit  looks  like  a  broad '  and 
rather  hollow  eye,  of  an  irregidar  five-angled  shape,  sur- 
rounded by  the  appearance  of  the  remains  of  the  s^« 
ments  of  a  calyx:  the  whole  surface  of  this  eye  is 
roughly  marked  with  small  irregular  warted  lines,  like 
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the  crown  of  a  Medlar.  The  colour  of  the  Skin  is  pale 
yellow,  mottled  or  speckled  with  red  on  the  part  exposed 
to  the  sun.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  having  a  beautiful  radi- 
ated circle  of  red  surrounding  the  stone,  and  extending 
far  into  the  fruit.  The  consistence  and  flavour  of  the 
flesh  is  that  of  a  good  melting  peach,  being  sweet  and 
juicy,  with  a  little  noyeau  flavour. 

It  first  ripened  its  fruit  in  this  country  at  Thames 
Ditton,  and  was  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society  by 
John  Braddick,  Esq.,  in  1819-  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  iv. 
p.  512. 

9-  Ford's  Seedling.  O.  Lindl.  in  Hort.  Trans. 
Vol.  V.  p.  539. 

Leaves  doubly  serrated,  without  glands.  Flowers 
large,  of  a  beautiful  pale  rose  colour.  Fruit  middle 
sized,  a  little  narrowed  at  the  apex,  and  having  a  slight 
suture.  Skin  yellowish  green,  marbled  with  bright 
red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  yellowish  green,  quite  to 
the  stone,  from  which  it  separates.  Juice  plentiful,  of 
a  rich  poignant  flavour. 

Ripe  the  middle  of  September. 

10.  Malta.  O.  Ldndl.  in  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v. 
p.  539.     Pom.  Mag.  1. 15. 

Peche  Malte.     DuhameU  No.  15. 

P^che  de  Malte.     Lelieur. 
:  Malte  de  Normandie.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  91- 

Belle  de  Paris.     Bon.  Jard.  1827.  P-  276. 

Italian  Peach.  Miller^  No.  12.  According  to  the 
Pom.  Mag. 

Leaves  doubly  serrated,  without  glands.  Flowers 
large,  pale.  Fruit  middle  sized,  generally  depressed  at 
the  apex,  with  a  broad  shallow  suture  on  one  side,  and 
slight  traces  of  one  on  the  other.  Skin^  on  the  shaded 
side,  pale  dull  greenish  yellow ;  next  the  sun,  broadly 
marked  with  broken  blotches  of  dull  purplish  red.  Flesh 
greenish  yellow,  with  a  slight  stain  of  purple  next  the 
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stone,  from  which  it  separates.  Juice  plentiful,  very- 
rich,  with  an  extremely  agreeable  vinous  flavour.  Stone 
middle  sized,  oval,  pointed,  rather  rugged. 

Ripe  the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September. 

A  very  excellent  and  hardy  peach,  said  to  ripen  its 
fruit  well  on  an  open  standard  in  Normandy.  It  bears 
carriage  remarkably  well,  and  will  keep  longer  when 
gathered  than  any  other  peach,  except  the  clingstones. 

11.  New  Noblesse.     Nursery  Catalogues. 
Leaves  doubly  serrated,  without  glands.     Flowers 

large,  pale  rose.  Fruit  middle-sized,  somewhat  oval, 
with  an  obscure  suture,  quite  even  at  the  apex,  but  ter- 
minating with  a  small  acute  nipple.  Skin  pale  greenish 
yellow  on  the  shaded  side ;  but  next  the  sun  of  a  pale 
red,  and  marbled  with  different  shades  of  deeper  colour. 
Flesh  greenish  yellow  quite  to  the  stone,  from  which  it 
separates.  Juice  plentiful,  rich,  and  of  a  most  exquisite 
flavour. 

Ripe  the  beginning  of  September. 

This  Peach  has  been  sold  for  some  time  by  Mr. 
Ronalds  of  Brentford,  who  says  it  was  raised  by  a  friend 
of  his  from  seed  ;  but  when  and  where  I  have  not  been 
informed. 

12.  Noblesse.  Langley^  p.  101.  t.  28.  fig.  3. 0.  Lindl. 
in  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  539.  Pom.  Mag.  t.  95.  and 
of  all  English  TVriters  beginning  with  Switzery  in 
1724. 

Mellish's  Favourite.     Of  the  Nurseries. 

Leaves  doubly  serrated,  without  glands.  Flowers 
large,  pale  blush.  Fruit  large,  for  the  most  part  round- 
ish oblong,  a  little  narrowed  at  the  apex,  and  terminated 
by  an  acute  nipple.  Skin  slightly  downy,  pale  yellow- 
ish green  next  the  wall ;  but  of  a  marbled  dull  red, 
marked  with  broken  streaks  and  blotches  of  a  darker 
colour  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  melting,  pale  yellow- 
ish white  to  the  stone,  from  which  it  separates.     Juice 
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plentiful,  rich,   and  highly  flavoured.      Stone  large,, 
obovate,  pointed. 

Ripe  the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September. 

The  Noblesse  Peach  ripened  at  Twickenham,  in  1727> 
on  a  south  wall,  July  20th,  O.  S.,  or  Aug.  31st,  N.  S. 
Langley. 

This  is  one  of  our  very  best  hardy  peaches,  and  per- 
haps  one  of  the  most  common ;  but  it  is  often  confounded 
with  another,  well  known,  the  Vanguard,  which  is 
somewhat  similar  in  appearance  and  in  its  general  cha- 
racters. It  is,  however,  distinguished  by  its  fruit  being, 
for  the  most  part,  oblong,  narrowed,  and  plump  at  the 
apex,  with  a  pointed  nipple :  in  the  Vanguard  the  fruit 
is  equally  large,  or  even  more  bo,  always  globular,  rather 
than  oblong,  and  its  crown  or  apex  flat  and  often  de- 
pressed. Nurserymen  need  not  to  be  at  any  loss  to 
distinguish  the  two  sorts  when  maiden  plants  in  the 
nursery ;  the  lateral  shoots  of  the  Noblesse  being  nearly 
as  long  as  the  main  leader ;  those  of  the  Vanguard  being 
less  numerous,  and  exceeded  considerably  by  the  main 
shoot ;  besides,  the  plants  of  the  Vanguard  are  of  a 
taller  ^owth  than  those  of  the  Noblesse.  Indeed,  so 
obvious  and  invariable  have  I  found  these  characters, 
that  should  the  two  kinds  become  inadvertently  inter- 
mixed in  the  nursery  rows,  the  most  inexperienced 
foreman  would  be  enabled  to  separate  them,  without 
any  fear  of  mistake. 

In  the  Hort.  Trans,  above  quoted,  I  stated  that 
Mellish's  Favourite  and  the  Noblesse  were  the  same. 
I  have  this  year  again  been  favoured  by  Mrs.  Gurdon, 
of  Letton,  with  specimens  of  both,  and  I  find  them  iden- 
tically one  and  the  same. 

13.  Old  Royal  Charlotte.  O.  Lindl.  in  Hort. 
Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  540. 

Leaves  doubly  serrated,  without  glands.  Flowers 
large,  pale  blush.     Fruit  middle-sized,  nearly  globular. 
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but  a  little  narrowed  at  the  apex,  where  it  is  generally 
terminated  by  a  small  nipple.  Skin  pale  greenish 
yellow  next  the  wall ;  but  tinged  with  blush,  and 
marbled  with  a  deeper  colour  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh 
soft,  melting,  and  white  to  the  stone,  from  which  it 
separates.  Juice  sugary  and  vinous.  Stone  obtuse,  a 
little  rugged. 

Ripe  the  middle  and  end  of  August 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  first  Royal  Charlotte  ever 
known  in  our  gardens.  It  was  first  sold  by  Robert 
Lowe,  a  nurseryman  at  Hampton  Wick,  about  the  year 
1760.  It  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  Noblesse,  but 
is  smaller,  and  on  the  same  aspect  ripens  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  before  it.  Tlie  specimen  from  which  this 
description  was  written,  was  from  a  tree  growing  at 
Heydon  Hall,  in  Norfolk,  in  1792.  It  had  been  pur- 
chased from  Mr.  Lowe,  and  planted  there  in  I766. 

14.  Red  Nutmeg.  Miller,  No.  2.  O.  Lindl.  in 
HorL  Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  547- 

Nutmeg.     Parkinson,  No.  21. 

Brown  Nutmeg.      Of  some  Collections. 

Avant  Peche  rouge.     Du/iamelj  No.  2.  t.  3. 

Leaves  small,  crenate,  with  reniform  glands.  Mowers 
large.  Fruit  small,  but  larger  than  those  (^  the 
White  Nutmeg,  of  a  somewhat  globular  figure,  having 
a  weU  marked  suture  extending  from  the  base  to  the 
apex,  terminated  by  a  small,  round,  obtuse  nipple. 
Skin  pale  yellow  next  the  wall ;  but  of  a  bright  scarlet 
or  Vermillion,  and  slightly  marbled  with  a  deeper  colour 
on  the  sunny  side.  Fles/i  yellowish  white,  but  red  at 
the  stone,  from  which  it  separates.  Juice  sweet  and  a 
little  musky. 

Ripe  the  end  of  July. 

This  is  the  earliest  hardy  Peach  cultivated  in  this 
country,  and  is  very  good  when  just  ripe,  but  in  a  short 
time  it  becomes  doughy. 
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15.  SuLHAMSTEAD.     Hovt  Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  513. 

Leaves  deeply  serrated,  without  glands.  Flowers 
large.  Fruit  large,  somewhat  globular,  depressed  at 
the  apex,  slightly  cleft,  with  a  corresponding  depression 
on  the  opposite  side.  Skin  covered  with  a  fine  short 
down,  of  a  clear  pale  yellow  next  the  wall ;  but  of  a 
pale  red,  and  marbled  with  a  darker  colour  on  the 
sunny  side.  Flesh  melting,  pale  yellow  quite  to  the 
stone,  from  which  it  separates.  Juice  abundant,  sweet, 
with  a  rich  vinous  flavour. 

Ripe  the  lieginning  and  middle  of  September. 

This  fine  Peach,  somewhat  resembling,  externally,  a 
Newington,  was  raised  in  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Thoytes,  of 
Sulhamstead  House,  near  Reading,  in  Berkshire,  and 
was  first  exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  Society  in  1819. 
.  16.  Vanguard.  O.  Lindl.  Plan  of  an  Orcliardj 
1796.  ib.  in  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  540. 

Leaves  doubly  serrated,  without  glands.  Flowers 
large.  Fruit  large,  nearly  globulai*,  and  quite  flat  or 
depressed  at  the  apex.  5'A;m  yellowish  white  next  the 
wdl,  but  marbled  and  streaked  with  a  few  dashes  of 
much  deeper  colour  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  melting, 
and  white  to  the  stone,  from  which  it  separates.  Juice 
rich  and  sugary.  Stone  somewhat  ovate,  rugged,  and 
sharp  pointed. 

Ripe  the  beginning  of  September. 

It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  ascertain  with  whom 
the  Vanguard  Peach  originated,  or  when  it  began  to  be 
first  cultivated.  I  found  it  in  Mr.  Mackie's  Nursery,  at 
Norwich  in  1789,  and  I  inserted  it  in  a  list  of  Peaches, 
in  my  Plan  of  an  Orchard^  published  in  1796,  whence 
it  found  its  way  into  Mr.  Forsyth^s  Treatise  on  Fruit 
Trees,  in  1802;  but  neither  in  that  work,  nor  yet  in 
any  other,  has  any  description  of  it,  I  believe,  been 
hitherto  published.  Mr.  Hooker,  in  his  Pomona 
Londinensis,  has  given  a  tolerably  good  figure  of  it, 
under  the  name  of  Noblesse ^  which  he  had  intended  to 
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represent,  but  from  which  it  widely  differs,  as  has  been 
noticed  under  that  head. 

17.  White  Magdalen.  Miller^  No.  5.  O.  LiruU. 
in  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  540. 

Madeleine  Blanche.     Duhamel.  8.  t.  6. 

Montagne  Blanche.     Knoop.  Fruct.  p.  79. 

Leaves  doubly  serrated,  without  glands.  Flowers 
large,  pale  rose.  Fruit  below  the  middle  size,  some- 
what globular,  rather  more  broad  than  long,  having  a 
deeply  marked  suture,  which  extends  from  the  base  to 
the  apex,  where  it  is  terminated  by  a  small,  slightly 
sunk  nipple,  and  having  a  rather  wide  cavity  at  the 
base.  Skin  yellowish  white  next  the  wall,  but  on  the 
sunny  side  tinged  with  red,  and  marbled  with  a  deeper 
red  colour.  Flesh  melting,  of  a  yellowish  white,  with 
a  slight  tinge  of  red  next  the  stone,  from  which  it 
separates.  Juice  plentiful,  but  not  of  any  high  flavour. 
Stone  small,  obtuse,  a  little  rugged. 

Ripe  about  the  middle  of  August. 

Miller  observes,  that  the  pith  of  the  young  branches 
of  this  Peach  is  black  :  this  can  be  only  accidental,  as 
happens  also  with  others. 

18.  White  Nutmeg.  Miller ^  No.  1.  O.  Lindl. 
in  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  540. 

Avant  Peche  blanche.     Duhamel,  No.  1.  1. 1. 

Leaves  small,  doubly  serrated,  without  glands.  Flowers 
large,  very  pale  blush.  Fruit  very  small,  the  least  of  all 
the  varieties,  a  little  more  long  than  broad,  having  a  very 
conspicuous  deeply  marked  suture,  extending  to  the 
apex,  on  one  side  of  which  it  oblongates  into  a  very 
small  acute  nipple.  Skin  white,  but  when  fully  ex- 
posed it  has  a  very  pale  blush  tinge.  Mesh  white  to  the 
stone,  from  which  it  separates.  Juice  very  sweet,  of  a 
musky  and  very  agreeable  flavour.  Stone  small,  oval, 
mucurate,  very  slightly  rugged. 

Ripe  the  middle  of  July. 

This  very  delicate  Peach  haa  not  )ow£i  «a^cfc^SNi&?i 
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cultivated  in  this  country.     I  have  never  met  with  it  in 
any  part  of  England. 


Sect.  II.  —  Melting  red  or  jmrph fruited. 

19.  Acton  Scot.  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  ii.  p.  140. 
1. 10.     O.  Lindl.  in  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  552. 

Leaves  crenate,  with  globose  glands.  Flowers  large, 
pale  rose.  Fruit  rather  small,  or  below  the  middle 
size,  somewhat  narrowed  at  the  apex,  where  it  is  usually 
very  much  depressed.  Suture  shallow,  on  one  side  of 
which  it.  is  fuller  than  on  the  other.  Skin  rather  woolly, 
pale  yellow,  of  a  bright  red  on  the  sunny  side,  and 
marbled  with  a  deeper  colour.  Flesh  melting,  yellowish- 
white  to  the  stone,  from  which  it  separates.  Juice 
sugary,  with  a  slight  bitter,  but  flavour  pretty  good. 

Ripe  the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September. 

This  was  raised  by  Mr.  Knight,  of  Downton  Castle ; 
the  offipring  of  the  Noblesse,  impregnated  with  the  Red 
Nutmeg,  and  was  exhibited  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Horticultural  Society  in  1814. 

20.  Bellegarde.  Duhamel.  28.  t.  20.  O.  LindL 
in  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  545.     Pom.  Mag.  t.  26. 

F    1    r  *  1    d       I  ^^^^^^'^S  '^  '^  Pom.  Mag.  of  the 

Vblette  mtke.  J      EngUsh  Nurseries. 

Noire  de  Montreuil,  qftlie  French  Nurseries. 

Leaves  crenate,  with  globose  glands.  Flowers  smaU, 
bright  reddish  pink.  Fruit  pretty  large,  globular,  of  a 
very  regular  figure,  with  a  shallow  suture,  and  a  slightly 
hollowed  apex,  with  a  little  projecting  point  in  its  centre. 
Skin^  on  the  exposed  side,  rich  deep  red,  with  dark 
purple  or  violet  streaks  ;  on  the  shaded  side,  pale  green 
faintly  tinged  with  yellow.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  slightly 
rayed  with  red  at  the  stone,  very  melting,  juicy,  and 
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rich,  and  from  which  it  separates.     Stone  rather  large, 
slightly  pointed. 

21.  Barrington.  O.  Lindl.  in  Hort.  Trans. 
Vol.  V.  p.  543.     Pom.  Mag.  t.  147- 

Buckingham  Mignonne,  according  to  the  Pom.  Mag. 

Fruit  rather  large  and  handsome,  roundish,  somewhat 
elongated,  and  rather  pointed  at  the  summit.  Suture 
moderately  deep  along  one  side.  Skin  pale  yellowish 
green  next  the  wall,  deep  red  next  the  sun,  marbled 
with  a  darker  colour.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  slightly 
rayed  with  crimson  tints  next  the  stone,  from  which  it 
parts  freely  ;  melting,  juicy,  and  very  rich.  Stone 
middle  sized,  ovate,  with  a  lengthened  sharp  point,  very 
rugged,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour. 

Ripe  the  middle  and  latter  end  of  September. 

This  very  handsome  and  valuable  Peach  was  raised 
above  twenty  years  ago  by  a  Mr.  Barrington,  of  Bur- 
wood,  in  Surrey.  I  purchased  it  some  years  ago  from 
the  late  Mr.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith,  under  the  name  of 
Buckingham  Mignonne. 

22.  Chancellor.  Miller^  No.  14.  Pom.  Mag. 
t.  61.     O.  Lind.  in  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  550. 

Chancelliere.     Duhamely  Vol.  ii.  p.  24. 

Leaves  crenate,  with  reniform  glands.  Flowers  small, 
reddish.  Fruit  large,  oval,  with  a  very  distinct  suture, 
having  a  rather  small  cavity  at  the  base.  Skin  not  very 
downy,  dark  crimson  next  the  sun,  pale  yellow  next  the 
wall,  finely  mottled  towards  the  union  of  the  two 
colours.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  but  of  a  very  deep  red  next 
the  stone,  from  which  it  separates.  Juice  rich,  and  of 
a  vinous  flavour.  Stone  oblong,  tapering  to  the  base, 
and  pointed  at  the  summit. 

Ripe  the  middle  of  September. 

This  is  not  the  T^&ritable  Chancellidre  of  Duhamel, 
which  has  large  flowers,  and  must  be  considered  as  the 
true  Cliancellor  ;  but  appears  to  be  mentioned  by  him 
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at  the  conclusion  of  his  description  of  that  fruit.  The 
Chancellor  Peach  is  said  to  have  been  raised  from  a 
seed  of  the  Chevreux,  in  the  garden  of  M.  de  Seguier, 
Chancellor  of  France. 

23.  Double  Swalsh.  O.  Lindl.  in  Hort.  Trans. 
Vol.  V.  p.  550. 

Swalze  or  Swolze.     Langley^  p.  105.  t.  32.  fig.  1. 

Leaves  crenate,  with  renifonn  glands.  Flowers  small, 
dark  red.  Fruit  middle  sized,  somewhat  ovate,  and 
mostly  terminated  by  a  small  nipple.  Svture  deep,  on 
one  side  of  which  it  is  considerably  more  swelled  than 
on  the  other.  Skin  pale  yellow  next  the  wall,  but  of 
a  bright  and  deep  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  soft, 
melting  and  white,  but  pale  red  at  the  stone,  from  which 
it  separates.     Juice  plentiful  and  well  flavoured. 

Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  September. 

This  Peach  ripened  at  Twickenham,  in  1727>  on  a 
west  wall,  August  1st,  O.  S.,  or  August  12th,  N,  S.  — 
Langley. 

Langley  says,  the  Double  Swalsh  Peach  was  brought 
into  England  by  Lord  Peterborough  before  1729. 

24.  Early  Admirable.  Langley ^  p.  103.  t.  SO. 
fig.  2.      O.  Lindl.  in  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  545. 

Admirable.     Duhamelj  29.  t.  21.     Miller^  No.  19. 

Belle  de  Vitry.     Bon.  Jard.  1827.  p.  277. 

Leaves  crenate,  with  globose  glands.  Flowers  middle- 
sized,  pale  red.  Fruit  above  the  middle  size,  somewhat 
globular.  Skin  yellowish  white  next  the  wall,  but  of  a 
beautiful  red  on  the  side  next  the  sun.  Flesh  white, 
but  red  at  the  stone,  from  which  it  separates.  Juice 
plentiful,  vinous,  and  well  flavoured. 

Ripe  the  middle  of  September. 

The  Early  Admirable  Peach  ripened  at  Twickenham, 
in  1727>  on  a  south-east  wall,  August  3d,  O.  S.,  or 
August  14th,  N.  S.  —  Langley. 

This  Peach,  although  by  no  means  an  early  one,  has 
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been  called  the  Early  Admirable  in  the  time  of  Miller, 
a  name  which  cannot  now  be  abandoned,  because  we 
have  another  peach  called  the  Late  Admirable.  M. 
Noisette,  in  the  Bon.  Jard.^  makes  his  Belle  de  Vitry 
a  synonym  of  it ;  but  in  this  he  is  not  sanctioned  by 
Duhamel,  who  has  always  been  considered  as  of  un- 
questionable authority. 

25.  Early  Vineyard.  Aiton^s  Epitome.  O. 
lAndl.  in  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  543. 

Leaves  crenate,  with  globose  glands.  Floicers  large, 
pale  rose.  Fruit  middle  sized,  somewhat  globular,  and 
a  little  depressed  at  the  apex,  swelled  a  little  more  on 
one  side  of  the  suture  than  on  the  other,  and  very  hollow 
at  the  base.  Skin  yellowish  white  next  the  wall,  and 
sprinkled  with  red  dots  ;  but  of  a  dull  red,  and  marked 
with  a  deeper  colour  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  yel- 
lowish white,  except  at  the  stone,  where  it  is  tinged  with 
red,  and  from  which  it  separates.  Juice  sugary,  very 
rich,  and  high  flavoured. 

Ripe  the  end  of  August  or  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember. 

The  name  of  this  peach  originated  with  the  late  Mr. 
Lee  of  Hammersmith,  whose  nursery,  at  the  early  part 
of  its  establishment  by  his  father,  was  called  the  Vine- 
yard. It  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  the  Grosse 
Mignonne,  but  it  is  not  so  large  nor  of  so  dark  a  colour, 
and  Mr.  Lee  assured  me  it  always  ripened  on  his  wall  a 
week  or  ten  days  earlier:  had  the  two  peaches  been 
alike,  it  could  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  that  very 
distinguished  cultivator.  For  this  reason,  and  from  my 
own  observation,  I  have  determined  not  to  abandon  the 
name  to  a  mere  synonym.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am 
quite  satisfied  that  plants  may  be  purchased  from  nur- 
series, under  this  name,  that  may  prove  to  be  the  Grosse 
Mignonne. 
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26.  George  the  Fourth.  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.vii 
p,  413.     Pom.  Mag.  t.  105. 

Leaves  large,  acutely  crenate,  with  globose  glands* 
Flowers  small,  dull  red.  Fruit  middle-sized,  globular^ 
deeply  lobed  at  the  summit,  with  a  deep  cavity  for  the 
footstalks,  projecting  more  on  one  side  of  the  suture 
than  on  the  other.  Skin  moderately  downy,  of  a  uni- 
form dark  red  next  the  sun,  and  of  a  fine  pale  yellow 
on  the  shaded  part,  mottled  with  bright  red  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  ccdours.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  rayed 
with  red  at  the  stone,  from  which  it  parts  freely* 
Stone  very  small,  bluntly  oval,  not  particularly  rugged. 
Flavour  good  when  upon  an  open  wall,  excellent  when 
forced.  It  is  said  in  the  Pom.  Mag.  to  be  between  a 
Clingstone  and  a  Melter. 

Ripe  about  the  middle  of  September. 

An  American  variety  of  considerable  importance,  not 
so  much  for  ats  good  quality  as  a  hardy  kind,  as  for 
being  a  forcing  peach  of  great  merit. 

Mr.  Michael  Floy,  of  New  York,  in  his  letter  of 
November  5.  1823,  says,  **  This  is  one  of  the  finest 
peaches  I  have  seen,  and  the  richest  I  have  tasted :  it 
originated  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Gill,  in  Broad  Street^ 
in  this  city.  This  is  the  second  year  of  its  fruiting. 
The  original  tree  is  remarkable  thrifty  and  bore  a  very 
full  crop  this  season.** 

27.  Grosse  Mignonne.  Duhamelf  14.  t.  1(X 
O.  Zfindl.  in  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  543. 

Mignonne.     lb. 

Veloutee  de  Merlet.     lb. 

Grimwood^s  Royal  George.  Hooker's  Pom.  Lond.  41 . 

Grimwood*s  New  Royal  George,  1    ^    ,       ,-»,., 

French  Mignonne.  W  Jl''   ^ 


Large  French  Mignonne, 
Vineuse.     Lelieur. 
Leaves  crenate^  with  globose  glands.     Flowers  large^^ 
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deep  rose.  Fruit  large,  depressed,  hollowed  at  the 
summit,  with  a  moderately  deep  suture,  and  swelled 
considerably  on  one  of  its  sides,  and  a  wide  cavity  at 
the  base ;  the  side  marked  by  the  suture  is  shorter  than 
the  opposite  one.  Skin  rather  thinly  clad  with  down, 
of  a  rich,  very  deep  red,  next  the  sun,  thickly  mottled 
on  a  yellowish  ground  next  the  wall.  Flesh  pale  yellow, 
rayed  with  red  at  the  stone,  from  which  it  freely  sepa- 
rates ;  melting,  juicy,  with  a  rich  vinous  flavour.  Stone 
small  for  the  size  of  the  fruit,  ovate,  very  rugged. 

Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  September.  The 
synonyms  above  quoted  may  be  safely  relied  upon  as 
belonging  to  the  Grosse  Mignonne  of  Miller,  Duhamel, 
and  Noisette.  The  figure  in  Duhamel  is  a  perfect  re- 
presentation of  the  fruit. 

The  name  of  Grimwood's  Royal  Oeorge  was  given 
by  Mr.  Grimwood,  to  plants  which  he  propagated 
from  the  Grosse  Mignonne,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  George  the  Third ;  by  which  he  derived  a 
profit  beyond  what  he  would  have  done  had  he  sold 
them  under  what  he  knew  to  be  their  proper  name. 
See  Hooker^ s  Pomona^  t.  41.  It  is  said  the  name  of 
Mignonne  originated  with  one  of  the  kings  of  France, 
on  account  of  its  excellence. 

38.  Hemskirke.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  69. 

Hemskirk.  Langletfs  Pom.  t.  31.  f.  4.  O.  Lindl. 
in  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  539. 

Leaves  doubly  serrated,  without  glands.  Flowers 
large,  fine  pale  rose.  Fruit  below  the  middle  size, 
more  broad  than  long,  but  somewhat  narrowed  at  the 
apex.  Skin  greenish  yellow,  with  numerous  red  dots, 
and  pearl-coloured  specks  interspersed ;  but  next  the 
sun  of  a  bright  red,  and  marbled  with  a  deeper  colour. 
Flesh  melting,  of  a  greenish  yellow  quite  to  the  stone, 
from  which  it  separates.  Juice  plentiful,  sugary  and 
vinous.    Stone  small,  almost  round,  and  nearly  smooth. 

s  2 
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Ripe  the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September. 

A  very  beautiful  early  fruit,  from  the  Royal  Gardens 
at  Kensington  some  years  ago. 

29.  Late  Admirable.  Langlei/y  p.  106.  t.  32.  f.  5. 
O.  LindL  in  Hort.  Tran^.  Vol.  v.  p.  545. 
.    Royale.     DuhameU  33.  t.  24.     Jard.  Fruit,  t.  23. 
Bon.  Jard.  1827.  p.  278. 

Royal.     Pom.  Mag.  t.  73.     Miller.  7- 

Leaves  crenate,  with  globose  glands.  Flowers  small, 
pale  red.  Fruit  large,  10  or  11  inches  in  circum- 
ference, of  a  roundish  figure,  rather  inclining  to  oval. 
Suture  deep,  having  the  flesh  swelled  boldly  and 
equally  on  both  sides,  with  a  slight  depression  on  the 
summit,  where  there  is  usually  a  small,  pointed  nipple. 
Skin  pale  green  or  yellowish  next  the  wall ;  but  of  a 
pale  red,  marbled  and  streaked  with  darker  shades  on 
the  sunny  side,  cavity  of  the  base  rather  small.  Flesh 
delicate,  melting,  of  a  greenish  white,  but  red  at  the 
stone,  from  which  it  separates.  Juice  plentiful,  and,  in 
a  warm  season,  highly  flavoured. 

Ripe  the  end  of  September. 

The  Late  Admirable  Peach  ripened  at  Twickenham, 
iu  1727*  on  a  south  wall,  August,  24.  O.  S. ;  or 
September  4.  N.  S.     Langley. 

This  is  a  most  excellent  and  extremely  hardy  peach, 
well  deserving  of  cultivation.  It  ought  invariably  to 
be  planted  against  either  a  south  or  south-east  wall,  as 
on  colder  aspects  there  is  little  chance  of  growing  it  in 
perfection. 

M.  BuTRET,  a  French  writer,  it  seems,  has  been 
alluded  to,  as  authority  for  considering  this  peach,  the 
Sourdine^  and  T^ton  de  T^enuSy  as  absolutely  one  and 
the  same  fruit,  declaring  the  pretended  differences 
between  them  are  only  "  un  charlatanisme  des  p^pi- 
niMstes."  If  by  this  he  means  to  allude  to  his  own 
countrymen,  I  have  nothing  further  to  say,  than  that 
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an  illiberal  idea  does  not  usually  arise  in  a  liberal  mind% 
I  must  leave  it  to  M.  Noisette,  who  is  now  living,  to 
defend  himself  in  the  publication  of  the  Bon  Jardinier 
and  Jardinier  Fruitier ^  in  which  he  has  to  the  present 
day  kept  them  distinct.  Duhamel  I  need  not,  on  this 
point  mention  again.  To  writers  of  our  own  country, 
I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  their  trying  to  propa- 
gate any  two  or  three  sorts  of  peaches,  which  they  may 
consider  alike,  upon  the  Muscle  stock,  and  ascertain  the 
result,  before  they  declare  them  to  be  absolutely  one 
and  the  same  fniit. 

30.  LocKYER*s   MiGXONNE.     G.  Lindl.  in  Hort. 
Tram.  Vol.  5.  p.  54.2. 

Lockyer*s  Peach.     Forsyth^  Ed.  3.  No.  40. 

Leaves  doubly  serrated,  without  glands.  Flowers 
small.  Fruit  middle-sized,  nearly  globular.  Skin 
greenish  yellow  next  the  wall,  sprinkled  with  numerous 
red  dots ;  but  of  a  dull  red,  and  marbled  with  a  darker 
colour  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  greenish  yellow, 
slightly  coloured  with  red  next  the  stone,  from  which 
it  separates.     Juice  plentiful  and  good  in  flavour. 

Ripe  the  middle  of  September. 

31.  Lord  Fauconberg's  Mignonne.  O.  Lindl. 
in  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  542. 

Lord  Falconbridge's.     Hanbury. 

Leaves  doubly  serrated,  without  glands.  Flowers 
small.  Fruit  above  the  middle  size,  somewhat  ovate, 
being  broader  at  the  base  than  at  the  apex.  Stiture 
rather  deep.  Skin  pale  yellow  next  the  wall,  sprinkled 
with  numerous  red  dots ;  but  of  a  dull  red,  marked 
with  several  broad  spots  or  patches  of  a  deeper  colour 
on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  but  red  at 
the  stone,  from  which  it  separates.  Juice  plentiful  and 
rich.     Stone  rather  flat. 

Ripe  the  middle  of  September. 

This  very  fine  and  handsome  Peach  has  beew  mm^ 
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years  in  England,  as  appears  by  Hanbury,  whose  last 
edition  was  published  in  I769.  It  was  cultivated  by 
Messrs.  Perfect,  of  Pontefract,  fifty  years  ago,  and  at 
that  time  was  plentiful  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
but^  does  not  appear  to  have  found*  its  way  into  the 
London  nurseries.  There  are  several  Peaches  of  this 
elass  called  Mignonnes,  which  approach  very  nearly  each 
other,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  same ;  but  this  I 
consider  to  be  distinct,  as  I  have  never  observed  those 
broad  and  well  marked  dark  patches  which  so  strongly 
characterise  this,  upon  any  of  the  other  varieties. 

32.  Madeleine  deCour  SON.  Lelieur^  Pom.  Fran. 
p.  292.  Pom.  Mag.  t.  30.  O.  Lindl.  in  Hort.  Trans. 
Vol.  V.  p.  539. 

Madeleine  Rouge.     Duhamelj  1 0.  t.  7- 

Madeleine  de  Courson.     lb. 

Rouge  Paysanne.      Of  the  French. 

Red  Magdalen.     Miller^  9- 

Leaves  doubly  serrated,  without  glands.  Flowers 
large,  pale  blush.  Fruit  below  the  middle  size,  globular, 
flattened,  deeply  cleft  on  one  side.  Skin  pale  yellowish 
white  next  the  wall ;  but  of  beautiful  red  on  the  sunny 
side.  Flesh  quite  white,  with  a  little  red  at  the  stone, 
from  which  it  separates.  Juice  plentiful,  rich,  and 
vinous.  Stone  blunt,  rather  large  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  fruit. 

Ripe  the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September. 

This  is  a  very  excellent  Peach,  and  ought  to  be 
found  in  every  good  collection  of  fruit.  It  is  the  true 
Red  Magdalen  of  Miller,  and,  as  such,  should  never 
have  given  way  to  the  one  now  cultivated  under  that 
name  ;  but,  like  the  Elruge  and  Red  Roman  NectM-ine 
of  that  author,  the  ignorance  of  some,  and  the  indolence 
of  others,  have  allowed  far  inferior  fruits  to  usurp  their 
names.*  ^ 

33.  Millet's  Mignonne.  Hanbury.  O.  LindL 
in  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v.  pi  542. 
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Leaves  doubly  serrated,  without  glands.  Hotters 
small.  JF^ruit  middle-sized,  of  a  somewhat  globular 
figure,  but  rather  more  broad  than  long.  Skin  greenish 
white  next  the  wall ;  but  of  a  deep  red  or  purple  colour 
on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  very  melting,  greenish  white, 
but  red  at  the  stone,  from  which  it  separates.  Juice 
plentiful,  and  well  flavoured.  Stone  small,  oblong, 
rugged. 

Ripe  the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September. 

In  a  cold  wet  season,  this  tree  is  frequently  attacked, 
more  or  less,  with  mildew ;  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
planted  on  a  dry  soil,  and  in  a  warm  sheltered  situation. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  raised  by  a  Mr.  Millet,  a  market 
gardener  at  Brentford,  above  sixty  years  ago. 

34.  MoNTAUBOx.  Langley^  t.  Q8.  f.  4f.  HitL^.319* 
SwitzeVj  p.  88.  Miller^  No.  11.  O.  LindL  in  Hort. 
Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  539. 

Leaves  doubly  serrated,  without  glands.  Flowers 
large,  pale.  Fruit  middle-sized,  with  a  small  suture 
extending  from  the  base  to  the  apex.  Skin  greenish 
yellow  next  the  wall ;  but  of  a  deep  red  on  the  simny 
side.  Flesh  melting,  and  white  to  the  stone,  from 
which  it  separates.   Juice  plentiful,  rich,  and  excellent. 

Ripe  the  middle  and  end  of  August. 

The  Montaubon  Peach  ripened  at  Twickenham,  in 
1727,  on  a  south  wall,  July  30th,  O.  S.,  or  August 
10th,  N.  S. 

35.  Neil's  Early  Purple.  O.  Lindl.  in  Hort. 
Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  544. 

NeaPs  Early  Purple.     Hooker.  Pom.  Lond.  t.  23. 

Early  Purple.     Miller^  No.  6. 

Johnson's  Early  Purple, 

Johnson's  Purple  Avant,   I    ^  xr  /-»  ^  1 

p      ,     .        ^  *  y  of  jNursery  CakUogtces. 

Padley's  Early  Purple, 

Veritable  Pourpree  Hative.     Dvhamel^  12*  t.  8. 
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Peche  du  Vin.  Of  the  French  Catalogues. 
Leaves  crenate,  with  globose  glands.  Mowers  large, 
pale  lively  rose.  Fruit  middle-sized,  rather  more  broad 
than  long,  somewhat  depressed  at  the  apex,  having  a 
well  marked  future,  and  a  rather  deep  cavity  at  the  base* 
Skin  pale  yellow  or  straw  colour  next  the  wall,  with  a 
mixture  of  scarlet  dots ;  but  of  a  rather  dull  red,  and 
marbled  with  a  deep  purple,  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh 
melting,  yellowish  white,  but  red  at  the  stone,  from 
whiich  it  separates.  Juice  plentiful,  rich,  of  an  excel- 
lent flavour.  Stone  rugged,  oval,  sharp-pointed. 
.,.  Ripe  the  middle  and  end  of  August,  ten  or  fourteen 
days  before  the  Noblesse. 

,  J  This  little  Peach  has  long  been  known  in  France,  but 
pot  in  this  country.  It  appears  to  have  been  introduced, 
a,  few  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Neil,  who  sold  two  of  the  plants 
to  Mr.  Padley  for  five  guineas ;  hence  it  has  obtained 
Mr.  Padley 's  name,  as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Neil.  It  is 
much  grown,  as  M.  Noisette  has  informed  me,  by  the 
gardeners  of  Montreuil,  and  known  to  them  as  the 
Peche  du  Vin. 

36.  New  Bellegarde.     Nursery  Catxdogues. 
.   Ne^wQalande,  |  ^ 

Brentford  Mignonne,   J 

Tjeaues  crenate,  with  globose  glands.  JFlowers  small, 
bright  crimson.  Fruit  above  the  middle  size,  a  little 
more  long  than  broad,  with  a  narrowed  apex,  and  a 
very  shallow  suture.  Skin  pale  yellow  next  the  wall ; 
but.qf  a  deep  red,  marbled  and  shaded  with  a  deeper 
colour  on  the  sunny  side.  J^esh  pale  yellow,  and 
melting,  but  red  at  the  stone,  from  which  it  separates. 
Juice  plentiful,  rich,  and  very  highly  flavoured. 

Ripe  the  beginning  of  September. 

This  very  handsome  and  excellent  Peach  has  been 
sold  by  Mr.  Ronalds  of  Brentford,  under  the  name  of 
Brentford  Mignonne,  who  informs  me  it  was  raised  by 
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a  friend  of  his  from  seed.  Its  characters  being  those  of 
the  Bellegarde,  that  name  has  been  assigned  it  in  pre- 
ference to  that  of  a  Mignonne. 

37-  New  Royal  Charlotte. 

Royal  Charlotte.  G.  Lindl.  in  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v. 
p.  542. 

Queen  Charlotte.     Forsyth^  Ed.  3.  No.  38. 

Kew  Early  Purple.     Aiton^s  Epitome. 

Leaves  doubly  serrated,  without  glands.  Flowers 
jniddle-sized,  dark  red.  Fruit  rather  above  the  middle 
size,  somewhat  narrow  at  the  apex,  and  more  swelled  on 
one  side  of  the  suture  than  on  the  other.  Skin  pale 
greenish  white  on  the  shaded  side ;  but  of  a  full  deep 
red,  and  marbled  with  still  deeper  colour  on  the  sunny 
side.  Flesh  greenish  white,  but  pale  red  next  the 
stone,  from  which  it  separates.  Juice  plentiful,  rich, 
and  extremely  well  flavoured. 

Ripe  the  beginning  of  September. 

I  have  named  this  the  New  Royal  Charlotte^  to 
distinguish  it  from  No.  14. 

38.  NivETTE.     DuliameU  37.  t.  28. 

Nivette  Veloutee.     lb. 

Nivette.  Miller j  No.  26.  O.  Lindl.  in  Hort.  Trans. 
Vol.  V.  p.  546. 

Veloutee  Tardive.     Bon.  Jard.  1827*  P«  278. 

Leaves  crenate,  with  globose  glands.  Flowers  small, 
pale  red.  Fruit  pretty  large,  somewhat  ovate,  with  a 
shallow  suture,  and  a  rather  depressed  apex.  Skin 
greenish  yellow  next  the  wall ;  but  when  exposed  to 
the  sun,  of  a  lively  red,  shaded  and  marbled  with  a  few 
dashes  of  a  deeper  colour.  Flesh  when  fully  ripe,  of  a 
pale  yellow,  but  very  red  at  the  stone,  from  which  it 
separates.    Juice  plentiful,  and  of  an  excellent  flavour. 

Ripe  the  middle  and  end  of  September. 

39*  Petite  Mignonne.  O.  Lindl.  in  Hort.  Trans. 
Vol.  V.  p.  550. 
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Double  de  Troyes.     Duhamel,  3.  t.  4. 

P6che  de  Troyes.     lb. 

Petite  Mignonne.     lb. 

Early  Mignonne.     Miller,  3. 

Small  Mignonne.     lb. 

Mignonette.  lb. 

Leaves  crenate  with  reniform  glands.  Mowers  small. 
Fruit  below  the  middle  size,  somewhat  globular,  but 
compressed  near  the  stalk,  which  is  inserted  in  a  small 
deep  cavity.  Suture  rather  deep,  extending  from  the 
base  to  the  apex,  which  is  terminated  by  a  flattish  obtuse 
nipple.  Skin  yellowish  white  next  the  wall,  but  of  a 
fine  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  white,  with  a  rosy 
colour  next  the  stone,  from  which  it  separates.  Juice 
plentiful,  and  richly  flavoured.  Stone  small,  oblong, 
and  thick. 

Ripe  the  end  of  August. 

40.  PouRPREE  Hative.  Duhamel,  15.  t.  11. 
O.  Lindl.  in  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  547- 

Vineux.     lb. 

Leaves  crenate,  with  reniform  glands.  Flowers  large, 
bright  rose.  Fruit  below  the  middle  size,  globular, 
depressed  at  the  apex,  having  a  deep  suture  extending 
from  the  base  and  across  the  summit.  Skin  pale  yellow- 
ish white  next  the  wall,  but  of  a  deep  mottled  red  or 
purple  On  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  melting,  pale  yellow- 
ish white,  but  very  red  at  the  stone,  from  which  it 
separates.  Juice  plentiful,  of  a  rich  vinous  flavour. 
Stone  middle-sized,  rugged,  broadly-ovate,  blunt  at  the 
summit,  not  pointed. 

Ripe  the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September. 

41.  President.     Poni.  Mag.  t.  54. 

Leaves  crenate,  with  globose  glands.  Flowers  small, 
deep  red.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  approaching  to  oval, 
with  a  shallow  suture.  Skin  very  downy,  dull  red 
next  the  sun,  pale  yellowish  green  in  the  shade.   Flesh 
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whitish ;  but  deeply  rayed  with  red  next  the  stone, 
from  which  it  separates  very  freely.  Juice  plentiftil, 
rich,  and  high-flavoured.  Stone  oval,  pointed,  and 
very  rugged. 

Ripe  the  end  of  September. 

This  is  an  American  Peach  of  great  merit,  lately 
introduced  into  this  country.  As  it  ripens  late,  it 
requires  to  be  planted  against  a  south  wall,  and  care 
must  be  taken  that  it  is  perfectly  ripe  before  being 
gathered. 

42.  Purple  Alberge.  Langlejfy  p.  104.  t.  30. 
fig.  5.  O.  Lindl.  in  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v.  p,  546. 
MUer,  No.  18. 

Red  Alberge.     lb. 

Alberge  Jaune.     Duhamely  5.  t.  5. 

Peche  Jaune.     lb. 

Leaves  crenate,  with  globose  glands.  Flowers  mnall, 
bright  pale  crimson.  Fruit  middle-sized,  nearly  globular, 
having  a  pretty  deep  suture  extending  from  the  base  to 
the  apex.  Stalk  inserted  in  a  rather  deep  cavity.  Skin 
yellow  next  the  wdl ;  but  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  deep 
red  or  purple  colour,  which  extends  nearly  round  the 
fruit.  Flesh  deep  yellow,  but  of  a  soft  red  next  the 
stone,  from  which  it  separates.  Juice  plentiful  and 
highly  flavoured. 

Ripe  the  beginning  of  September. 

The  Purple  Alberge  ripened  at  Twickenham,  in  1727> 
on  an  east  wall,  August  3.  O.  S.,  or  August  14.  N.  S. 

A  very  neat  and  hardy  little  peach,  well  deserving  of 
cultivation.  It  has  for  several  years  ripened  perfectly 
well  upon  an  open  standard  in  the  front  of  Mr.  Kirice's 
house,  in  his  nursery  at  Brompton.  Hort.  Trans. 
Vol.  iv.  p.  513. 

Miller  has  made  his  Purple  or  Red  Alberge  a 
synonym  of  the  Rossanna,  which,  however,  does  not 
belong  to  the  same  Division  ;  the  great  similarity  be« 
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tween  the  two  fhiits  has  led  many  gardeners  to  confound 
them*  The  advantage  of  a  smoptical  arrangement  of 
these  fruits,  in  which  the  glands  are  made  a  foundation 
of  the  Divisions,  is  clearly  manifest ;  for,  without  con- 
sulting the  simple  character,  the  difference  between  the 
Alberge  and  the  Rossanna  would,  even  now,  have  been 
left  in  a  state  of  uncertainty. 

43.  Rambouillet.     Langley^  -t.  33.  f.  3.     MtUer^ 

No.  21. 

RambuUion.     lb. 

Leaves  crenate.  Flowers  large.  Fruit  middle-sized, 
rather  more  long  than  broad,  and  divided  by  a  deep 
suture.  Skin  pale  yellow  next  the  wall,  but  of  a  fine 
red  colour  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  bright  yellow,  but 
deep  red  at  the  stone,  from  which  it  separates.  Juice 
rich,  of  a  vinous  flavour. 

Ripe  the  middle  of  September. 

This  peach  appears  not  to  be  known  by  any  of  our 
modem  cultivators  ;  yet,  should  it  fall  in  their  way,  the 
above  description,  although  defective,  will  enable  them 
to  distinguish  it  from  any  other  sort. 

44.  Red  Magdalen.  O.  Lindl.  in  Hort.  Trans. 
Vol.  V.  p.  542.     AitorCs  Epitome. 

Leaves  doubly  serrated,  without  glands.  Flowers 
small,  dark  dull  red.  Fruit  middle-sized,  rather  more 
broad  than  long.  Suture  deep,  extending  nearly  half 
an  inch  beyond  the  centre  of  the  apex  ;  swelled  much 
more  on  one  side  of  it  than  on  the  other,  and  having  a 
wide  cavity  at  the  base.  Skin  pale  yellowish  white  next 
the  wall,  but  of  a  very  deep  red,  interspersed  with  a  few 
ash-coloured  and  dark  specks  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh 
melting  and  white,  but  red  at  the  stone,  from  which  it 
separates.  Juice  plentiful,  and  of  a  very  good  flavour. 
Stone  oblong  and  thick. 

Ripe  the  beginning  of  September. 
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This  is  a  good  peach,  but  apt  to  be  mildewed  when 
planted  upon  a  cold  soil. 

I  have  not  quoted  any  synonyms  under  this  head  ;  for, 
although  it  may  have  been  sold  under  diflferent  names  by 
different  nurserymen,  it  does  not  follow  that  these  names 
should  be  considered  as  synonymous. 

45.  RossANNA.  G.  LindL  in  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v. 
p.  551.     Miller,  No.  18. 

Rossanne.     Duharjiely  No.  6. 

Alberge  Jaune.     Bon.  Jard.  1827*  p.  277- 

P6che  Jaune.     lb. 

St.  Laurent  Jaune.     lb. 

Petite  Roussanne.     lb. 

Leaves  crenate,  with  reniform  glands.  Flowers  small, 
pale  dull  red.  Fruit  middle-sized,  something  larger 
than  the  Purple  Alberge,  and  generally  a  little  more 
flattened  ;  but  it  has  a  similar  suture,  extending  to  the 
apex,  where  is  implanted  a  small  sharp  pointed  nipple. 
Skin  yellow  next  the  wall,  but  on  the  sunny  side  of  a 
deep  red  or  purple  colour,  which  extends  nearly  round 
the  fruit.  Flesh  deep  yellow,  but  red  at  the  stone,  firom 
which  it  separates.  Juice  plentiful,  and  of  &  good 
flavour. 

Ripe  about  the  middle  of  September. 

The  glands  on  the  leaves  form  an  unerring  character, 
and,  indeed,  the  only  one  by  which  this  peach  and  the 
Purple  Alberge  can  be  distinguished.  Had  Duhamel 
been  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  character,  his  Traite 
des  Arbres  Fruitiers,  as  far  as  regards  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  would  have  been  invaluable,  and  the '  dis- 
crepancies between  him  and  modem  authors  avoided. 
In  the  ^onS^s^imQv^Xhe  Roussanne  dXidi  Alberge  Jaune 
are  made  the  same  \  but  that  they  are  distinct  the 
glands  are  evidence  ;  and  that  the  Purple  Alberge^  and 
the  Rossanna^  described  by  me,  are  those  intended  by 
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DuHAMEL,  is  clear,  not  only  from  his  description  of 
both,  but  by  his  Ordre  de  Maturite. 

46.  Royal  George.  Miller^  Ed.  2.  No.  14.  O. 
Lindl.  in  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  542.      Pom.  Mag. 

t.  119. 

Leaves  doubly  serrated,  without  glands.  Flowers 
small.  Fruit  above  the  middle  size,  nearly  globular. 
Suture  deep,  especially  at  the  apex,  where  it  ex- 
tends almost  two  thirds  across.  Skin  of  a  yellowish 
white  next  the  wall,  sprinkled  with  numerous  red  dots ; 
but  of  a  deep  red,  and  slightly  marbled  with  a  deeper 
colour  on  the  side  next  the  sun.  Flesh  melting,  yel- 
lowish white,  but  very  red  at  the  stone,  from  which  it 
separates.  Juice  plentiful,  rich,  and  high-flavoured. 
Stone  ovate,  slightly  furrowed. 

Ripe  about  the  middle  of  September. 

There  is  very  little  doubt  but  that  this  is  the  Royal 
Oeorge  of  both  Hitt  and  Miller,  although  evidently 
not  the  Royal  Oeorge  of  Switzer,  and  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  the  original  Royal  George.  It  is  a 
most  excellent  peach,  and  a  very  beautiful  figure  of  it  is 
given  in  the  Pomological  Magazine.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  several  peaches  sold  in  the  nurseries  under  this 
name  ;  but  this  is  the  sort  most  generally  allowed  the 
right  one. 

47.  Royal  George  Mignonne.  G.  Lindl.  in 
Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  542. 

Leaves  doubly  serrated,  without  glands.  Flowers 
small,  dark  dull  red.  Fruit  middle-sized,  a  little  ovate, 
mostly  narrowed  at  the  apex,  and  terminated  by  a  small 
nipple.  Skin  pale  yellowish  white,  sprinkled  with  nu- 
merous red  dots  next  the  wall ;  but  of  a  very  bright  red, 
and  marbled  with  a  deeper  colour,  on  the  sunny  side. 
Flesh  yellowish  white,  but  of  a  pale  red  at  the  stone, 
from  which  it  separates.     Juice  sugary  and  rich. 

Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  September. 
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This  very  handsome  Peach  has  been  sold  by  Mr. 
Ronalds,  of  Brentford,  who  informs  me  it  was  raised 
from  seed  by  a  friend  of  his,  but  when  and  where  he  did 
not  mention. 

48.  Royal  Kensington.  Forsythy  Ed.  3.  No.  7. 
G.  LindL  in  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  544. 

Leaves  crenate,  with  globose  glands.  Flowers  large, 
pale  rose.  Fruit  middle-sized,  somewhat  flattened  at 
the  apex,  and  swelled  a  little  more  on  one  side  of  the 
suture  than  on  the  other.  Skin  pale  greenish  yellow 
next  the  wall,  sprinkled  with  numerous  red  dots,  but  of 
a  fine  dark  red,  and  marbled  with  a  deeper  colour  on 
the  sunny  side.  Flesh  pale  greenish  yellow,  with  a  few 
red  streaks  near  the  stone,  from  which  it  separates.  Juice 
rich,  and  of  a  very  highly  vinous  flavour. 

Ripe  the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September. 

The  name  of  this  very  beautiful  and  excellent  Peach 
originated  with  Mr.  Forsyth.  lie  says  it  was  sent  from 
France  to  her  Majesty  Queen  Charlotte,  about  the  year 
1783,  and  planted  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kensingtoni 
where  he  found  it  in  178'^>  ^uid  mentioned  in  the  cata- 
XogwQ  of  the  gardens  as  a  new  Peach  from  France.  This 
tree  was  planted  next  to  what  was  then  called  Grim* 
wood's  Royal  George,  with  which  its  characters,  as 
respects  its  flowers  and  leaves,  corresponded.  It  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  this  (the  Orosse  Mignanne)^  but 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  smaller  fruit,  and  certainly  in  its 
propagation  I  have  found  it  the  most  hardy  of  the  two. 

49*  Smooth-leaved  Royal  George.  O.  Lindl. 
in  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  544.     Forsyth. 

Leaves  crenate,  with  globose  glands.  Flowers  large, 
fine  deep  rose.  Fruit  above  the  middle  size,  nearly 
globular,  but  a  little  depressed  at  the  apex,  and  the  su- 
ture almost  obscure.  Skin  yellowish  white  next  the 
wall,  sprinkled  with  numerous  minute  red  dots,  but  of  a 
beautiful  red  or  carmine  colour  on  the  sunny  side* 
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Flesh  melting,  yellowish  white,  except  near  the  stone, 
where  it  is  deeply  stained  with  red,  which  at  the  apex 
reaches  nearly  through  to  the  skin.  Juice  plentiful, 
sugary,  and  of  a  high  vinous  flavour.  Stone  small, 
deeply  rugged. 

Ripe  about  the  middle  of  September.  This  is  not 
only  one  of  the  handsomest,  but  one  of  the  best  peaches 
in  our  collections,  not  excepting  the  Bellegarde,  and 
cannot  be  too  extensively  known.  The  name  appears 
to  have  originated  with  the  late  Mr.  Lee  of  Hammer-^ 
smith. 

50.  Spring  Grove.  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  ii.  p.  214. 
Pom.  Mag.  t.  97* 

Leaves  crenate,  with  globose  glands.  Flowers  large, 
pale  blush.  Fruit  middle-sized,  globular,  broadest  at 
the  base,  with  a  very  shallow  suture.  Skin  greenish 
yellow  next  the  wall,  but  of  a  bright  crimson  on  the 
sunny  side.  Flesh  greenish  yellow  to  the  stone,  from 
which  it  separates.  Juice  plentiful,  rich,  and  high- 
flavoured.     Stone  rather  large,  obovate,  pointed. 

Ripe  about  the  end  of  August. 

This  peach  was  raised  by  Mr.  Knight  of  Downton 
Castle,  from  a  stone  of  Neil's  Early  Purple,  and  the 
pollen  of  the  Red  Nutmeg.  It  diflfers  from  its  female 
parent  in  being  a  much  rounder  fruit. 

51.  Superb  Royal.  Forsyth^  Ed.  S.  37.  O. 
Lindl.  in  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  544. 

Royal  Sovereign.     Nurs.  Catalogues. 

Leaves  crenate,  with  globose  glands.  Flowers  large, 
deep  rose.  Fruit  middle-sized,  somewhat  globular,  but 
a  little  narrowed  at  the  apex,  and  a  little  more  full  on 
one  side  of  the  suture,  than  on  the  other.  Skin  pale 
greenish  yellow  next  the  wall,  sprinkled  with  numerous 
red  dots,  but  of  a  rather  dull  red,  and  marbled  with  a 
deeper  colour  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  melting,  pale 
greenish  yellow,  but  tinged  with  red  next  the  stone. 
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from  which   it  separates.     Juice  plentiful,  rich,  and 
high-flavoured. 

Ripe  the  beginning  of  September. 

It  is  probable  this  peach  may  be  sold  under  other 
names  in  the  nurseries.  Two  trees  were  planted  against 
a  south  wall  in  Mr.  Lee's  private  garden  at  Hammer- 
smith, under  the  above  name,  which  proved  to  be  one 
and  the  same  fruit. 

52.  Teton  de  Venus.  Hitt,  p.323.  MUer,94. 
DtdJiamely  p.  32.  t.  23.  Bon  Jard.  1827.  P*  278.  Jard. 
Fruitier  J  t.  22.  G.  Lindl.  in  Hart.  Tran^.  Vol.  v. 
p.  546. 

Leaves  deeply  crcnate,  with  globose  glands,  and  some- 
what puckered  on  each  side  of  the  midrib.  Flotvers 
small,  pale  rose,  edged  with  carmine.  Fruit  large,  a 
little  more  long  than  broad,  divided  by  a  wide  and  deep 
suture,  extending  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  where  it 
is  terminated  by  a  broad,  prominent,  obtuse  nipple,  and 
having  a  wide  cavity  at  the  base.  Skin  pale  greenisli 
yellow  next  the  wall ;  but  of  a  lively  red,  and  marbled 
with  a  deeper  colour,  on  the  sunny  side.  FTesh  mekiiig, 
greenish  yellow,  but  red  at  the  stone,  from  whicK  it 
separates.     Juice  sugary,  and  of  an  excellent  flavour.    * 

Ripe  the  end  of  September. 

I  have  examined  the  leaves  of  many  trees  of* this' 
kind  in  the  nurseries  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  gar- 
den, and  also  in  the  Horticultural  Garden  at  Chiswick; 
and  I  have  uniformly  found  them  to  be  more  deeply 
and  more  acutely  crenate  than  those  on  any  other 
glandular-leaved  variety. 

Sect.  III.  —  Pavies^  or  Clingstones. 

53.  Braddick's  American.     O.  Lindl.  in  Hort. 
Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  553. 
Braddick's  North  American.     lb. 
American  Clingstone.    Nuts*  Catalogues.  * 
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Leaves  crenate,  with  globose  glands.  Flowers  smvXlf 
pale  blush.  Fruit  middle  sized,  somewhat  narrower  at 
the  apex  than  at  the  base,  with  a  considerable  fulness 
on  one  side  of  the  suture,  which  is  rather  deeply  marked* 
Skin  pale  yellow,  tinged  with  red  on  the  sunny  side. 
Flesh  pale  yellow,  quite  to  the  stone,  to  which  it  firmly  , 
adheres.     Juice  plentiful,  pretty  good. 

Ripe  the  middle  of  September. 

This  is  not  Braddick's  American  Peach  of  the  Horfm 
Trans.  Vol.  ii.  p.  205.  1. 13.,  which  appears  to  be  a 
melting  peach.  Some  description  ought  to  have  ac- 
companied that  plate. 

54.  Catharine.  Langley^Pom.  t.33.  f.6.  O.IAndl. 
in  Hart.  Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  549-    Pom.  Mag.  t.  9. 

Leaves  crenate,  with  reniform  glands,  narrower  than 
in  many  others,  and  puckered  on  each  side  of  the  mid- 
rib. Flowers  small,  reddish.  Fruit  above  the  middle 
size,  rather  more  long  than  broad,  generally  more 
swelled  on  one  side  of  the  suture  than  on  the  other,  and 
terminated  by  a  small  nipple,  very  uneven  at  the  base. 
Skin  pale  yellowish  green  on  the  side  next  the  wall,  and 
thickly  sprinkled  with  red  dots  \  but  on  the  sunny  side 
it  is  of  a  beautiful  red,  marked  and  streaked  with  a 
darker  colour.  Flesh  firm,  yellowish  white,  but  very- 
red  at  the  stone,  to  which  it  closely  adheres.  Juice 
plentiful,  and,  if  thoroughly  ripened,  in  a  fine  warm 
season  it  is  richly  flavoured.  Stone  middle-sized, 
roundish  oval,  very  slightly  pointed. 

Ripe  the  end  of  September  and  beginning  of  Octoben 

The  Catherine  Peach  ripened  at  Twickenham,  in 
1727,  on  a  south  wall,  September  15th,  O.S.,  or  Sep- 
tember 26th,  N.S.     Langley. 

This  tree  should  always  be  planted  against  a  south 
wall,  in  order  to  give  it  every  advantage  in  ripening ; 
and,  to  be  eaten  in  perfection,  it  should  have  been 
gathered  a  few  days.    There  is  no  doubt  as  to  this  being 
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an  English  peach ;  but  it  appears  from  an  old  catalogue 
of  the  Chartreux  Garden,  that  it  was  long  since  sent  to 
France  under  the  name  of  La  Belle  Catherine,  although 
no  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  French  works 
on  Pomology. 

55.  Incomparable,  Aiton^s  Epitome.  O.  Lindl. 
in  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  549. 

Pavie  Admirable.     lb.  553. 

Leaves  crenate,  with  reniform  glands.  Mowers  small, 
pale.  JFruit  large,  of  a  roundish  figure,  swelling  a  little 
more  on  one  side  of  the  suture  than  on  the  other. 
Skin  pale  yellow  next  the  wall;  but  of  a  pale  red, 
shaded  with  light  scarlet  or  deep  crimson,  on  the  sunny 
side.  IfTesh  pale  yellow,  but  red  at  the  stone,  to  which 
it  closely  adheres.  Juice  sugary,  and  well  flavoured. 
Stone  roundish,  and  almost  smooth. 

Ripe  the  end  of  September  and  beginning  of  October. 

The  Pavie  Admirable  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  made 
a  synonyme  of  the  Incomparable,  the  latter  having  been 
established  in  Mr.  Aiton's  Epitome.  The  name  of 
Pavie  Admirable  is  no  where  to  be  found,  I  believe; 
previously  to  its  insertion  in  my  Plan  of  an  Orchard, 
published  in  1796,  whence  it  was  copied  into  Mr.  For- 
syth's book,  in  1802. 

56.  Monstrous  Pavie  of  Pomponne.  O.  Lindl. 
in  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  54i6. 

Monstrous  Pavy  of  Pomponne.     Miller^  No.  29. 

Pavie  Rouge  de  Pomponne.    DuJiamel^  p.  35.  t.  26. 

Pavie  de  Pomponne.     Lelieur. 
Pavie  Comu,  1 

Pavie  Rouge,  I  Duhamel,  Vol.  ii.  p.  37. 

Pavie  Monstrueux,  J 

Gros  M^lecoton,  \  r    ^  ^qc^       c^n 

Gros  Persique  Rouge,  |  ^^"^  ^^^^-  ^«^-  P'  ^^- 

Leaves  crenate,  with  reniform  glands.  Flowers  large, 
and  crumpled  at  their  margins.  Fhiit  very  lai^,  some- 
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times  measuring  fourteen  inches  in  circumference,  some^ 
what  oval,  with  a  well  defined  suture  extending  from 
the  base  to  the  apex,  which  narrowed,  and  terminates 
with  an  obtuse  nipple.  Skin  yellowish  white  next  the 
wall;  but  on  the  exposed  side  of  a  deep  intense  red,  a 
lighter  part  of  which  reaches  nearly  round  the  fruit. 
Flesh  firm,  yellowish  white,  but  very  red  at  the  stone, 
to  which  it  closely  adheres.  Stone  small  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  fruit. 

Ripe  in  a  warm  and  dry  season  the  middle  or  towards 
the  end  of  October,  when  the  flavour  is  pretty  good ; 
but  in  cold  seasons  it  will  not  ripen  abroad  in  this 
country. 

DuHAMEL  says,  they  have  in  France  "  a  Red  Pavie, 
but  which  differs  so  little  from  the  preceding  one,  that 
it  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  variety ;  nevertheless 
it  ripens  earlier,  and  is  not  so  lai^e.  It  is  flattened  at 
the  •  apex,  where  the  extremity  of  the  suture  forms  a 
hollow,  no  nipple  being  perceptible.  It  is  very  round 
at  the  stalk,  which  is  placed  in  an  oval  hollow,  not  very 
wide,  but  very  deep."  The  colour  appears  to  be  similar 
to  the  other,  and  probably  no  real  difference  exists  when 
both  are  budded  upon  the  same  sort  of  stock,  and  grown 
upon  the  same  wall.  This,  in  all  cases,  is  the  only  cer- 
tain test,  and  on  which  reliance  can  be  safely  placed. 

57.  Old  Newington.  Langley^  Pom.  t.  31.  f.  1. 
Miller^  No.  20.  G.  Lindl.  in  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v. 
p.  538. 

Newington.     Parkinson^  No.  8. 

Leaves  doubly  serrated,  without  glands.  Flowers 
large,  pale  rose.  Fruit  large,  somewhat  globular. 
Skin  pale  yellowish  white  on  the  side  next  the  wall, 
but  of  a  beautiful  red  marbled  with  dashes  and  streaks 
of  a  deeper  colour  where  fully  exposed  to  the  sun* 
Flesh  yellowish  white,  but  very  red  at  the  stone,  to 
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which  It  firmly  adheres.     Juice  rich,  and  of  a  high 
vinous  flavour. 

Ripe  the  middle  of  September. 

58.  Pavie  Madeleine.  O.  Lindl.  in  Hart.  JVans. 
Vol.  V.  p.  538.     Duhamelj  No.  9. 

Pavie  Blanc.     lb. 

Persique  a  Gros  Fruit  Blanc.     Bon  Jard.  1822. 

Melecoton.     lb. 

Merlicoton.    lb. 

Myrecoton.     lb. 

Leaves  doubly  serrated,  without  glands.  FUnoert 
large,  pale  blush.  Fruit  middle  sized,  somewhat 
broadly  globular.  Suture  rather  deep  at  the  base,  but 
shallow  at  the  apex,  where  is  sometimes  implanted  a 
small  acute  nipple.  Skin  pale  yellowish  white  next  the 
wall ;  but  of  a  beautiful  red,  marbled  and  streaked  with 
a  deeper  colour  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  firm,  pale 
yellowish  white  to  the  stone,  to  which  it  closely  adheres. 
Juice  sugary,  and  well  flavoured.  Stone  middle  sized, 
shortly  ovate,  thick,  not  deeply  rugged. 

Ripe  the  beginning  of  September. 

This  has  been  considered  by  some  to  be  the  same  as 
Smith's  Newington  ;  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  dif- 
ferent fruit,  being  always  more  broad  than  long,  while 
the  other  is  always  more  long  than  broad,  and  has  also 
more  colour  at  the  stone. 

59.  Portugal.  Hitt,  p.  322.  M/fer,  No.  23.  O. 
Lindl.  in  Hart.  Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  553. 

Leaves  crenate.  Flowers  small.  Fruit  above  the 
middle  size,  somewhat  globular.  Skin  pale  yellow  next 
the  wall,  sprinkled  with  numerous  red  dots  ;  but  of  a 
deep  red  or  purple  colour  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh 
firm,  yellowish  white,  but  of  a  faint  red  at  the  stone,  to 
which  it  closely  adheres.  Juice  rich  and  vinous.  Stone 
small,  deeply  furrowed. 

llipe  the  middle  or  towards  the  end  of  September* 
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60.  Smithes  Newington.  Langley^  ^.\0\.  t. 28. 
fig.l.  O.Lindl.  in  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.5,  p. 538. 
Mller,  No.  10. 

Early  Newington.     lb. 

Smith's  Early  Newington.     Hitty  p.  320. 

Leaves  doubly  serrated,  without  glands.  Flowers 
large,  pale  rose.  Fruit  middle  sized,  rather  oval,  a 
little  narrowed  at  the  apex,  and  more  swelled  on  one 
side  of  the  suture  than  on  the  other.  Skin  pale  yel- 
low or  straw  colour  next  the  wall ;  but  of  a  lively  red, 
marked  with  light  and  dark  purple  dashes  on  the  sunny 
side.  Flesh  firm,  pale  yellow,  but  of  a  light  red  next 
the  stone,  to  which  it  closely  adheres.    Juice  excellent. 

Ripe  the  beginning  of  September. 

This  peach  ripened  at  Twickenham  in  1727  on  a 
south-east  wall,  July  25th,  O.  S.,  or  Aug.  5th,  N.  S. 
Langley. 


A  Selection  of  Peaches  Jbr  a  small  Garden  in  the  Southern  and 

Midland  Counties  of  England. 


Barrington 

- 

21 

Neil's  Early  Purple 

35 

Bellegarde 

- 

20 

New  Noblesse 

11 

Sourdine 

- 

4 

New  Royal  Charlotte 

87 

Catharine 

- 

54 

Noblesse 

12 

Chancellor 

- 

22 

Royal  Kensington               * 

47 

Early  Anne 

- 

6 

Royal  George        * 

46 

Ford's  Seedling 

- 

9 

Smithes  Newington 

60 

Grosse  Mignonne 

- 

27 

Smooth-leaved       Royal 

Late  Admirable    - 

- 

29 

George            - 

49 

Madeleine  de  Courson 

- 

32 

Vanguard 

16 

Malta 

- 

10 

Northern  Counties  of  England  and  Southern  of  Scotland. 

Barrington         - 

- 

21 

Ford's  Seedling         -         - 

9 

Bellegarde 

- 

20 

Grosse  Mignonne 

27 

Bourdine 

- 

4 

Late  Admirable 

29 

Catharine 

- 

54 

Malta        ... 

10 

Chancellor 

- 

22 

Neil's  Early  Purple 

35 

Earljr  Vinejard     - 

- 

25 

New  Bellegarde    - 

36 
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New  Noblesse 

-     11     Royal  Kensington 

-    47 

New  Royal  Chariotte 

-     37     Royal  George 

-    46 

Noblesse 

-     12     Smith's  Newington 

-    60 

Purple  Alberge 

-    42     Vanguard 
Highlands  of  Scotland. 

-     16 

Barrington 

-.    21     Neil's  Early  Purple 

-     35 

Bellegarde 

-    20    New  Bellegarde 

-    96 

Bourdine 

4     New  Royal  Charlotte 

-    37 

Chancellor 

-     22    Noblesse 

-     12 

Early  Vineyard 

-     25     Purple  Alberge 

-    42 

Malta 

-     10    Vanguard 

-     16 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  the  south  and  south- 
east aspects  alone  can  be  appropriated  to  Peaches  with 
any  chance  of  success. 

Propagation,  Pruning,  and  Training,  will  be  found 
at  the  end  of  Nectarines. 
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Acton  Scot            -            -  19 

Admirable          -                 -  24 

Admirable  Tardive             -  3 

Alberge  Jaune*  Bon  Jard.  45 

Alberge  Jaune,  Duhamel  42 

Almond  Peach         -           -  1 

American  Clingstone           -  53 
Anne                 -                  ••6 

Avant  PSche  Blanche         -  18 

Avant  P4che  Rouge            -  14 

Barrington             -             «•  21 

Belle  Chevreux         -        -  2 

Bellegarde            -             -  20 

Belle  de  Paris         -            -  10 

BeUe  de  Vitry.  Duhamel  3 

Belle  de  Vitry.    Bon  Jard.  24 

BeUU         -            -            -  8 
Bourdin             -                 ••4 

Bourdine         -          -          -  4 

Braddick's  American         •  53 

T 


Bradd.  North  American 
Brentford  Mignonne 
Brown  Nutmeg 
Buckingham  Mignonne 
Catherine 
Chancelli^re 
Chancellor  - 
Double  de  Troyes 
Double  Montague    - 
Double  Swalsh 
Early  Admirable   - 
Early  Anne 
Early  Downton 
Early  Galande 
Early  Mignonne 
Early  Newington  - 
Early  Purple 
Early  Vineyard 
Flat  Peach  of  China 
Ford's  Seedling        & 

4 


53 

36 

14 

21 

54 

22 

22 

39 

5 

28 

24 

6 

7 

20 

89 

60 

S5 

25 

8 

9 
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French  Mignonne    -  • 

Galande        -         - 
George  the  Fourth 
GrimxvoocTs  Royal  George 
Grimxjo,  New  Royal  George 
Gros  Milecoton 
Grosse  Mignonne 
Gros  Persique  Rouge 
Hemskirke 
Hemskirk 
Incomparable 
Italian      -        -        -        - 
Java  Peach 

Johnsons  Early  Purple 
Johnson*s  Purple  Avant     - 
Kew  Early  Purple    - 
Large  French  Mignonne    - 
Late  Admirable 
Lockyer's  Mignonne 
Lockyer's  Peach 
Lord   Fauconberg's    Mig- 
nonne 
Lord  Falconbridge's  Mig' 
nonne         -  -  - 

Madeleine  Blanche 
Madeleine  de  Courson 

Madeleine  Rouge    - 

Malta        .  -  . 

Malte  de  Normandie 

Melecoton 

MeUisKs  Favourite 

Merlicoton 

Mignonne      -        - 

Mignonette 

Millet's  Mignonne 

Montagne  Blanche    - 

Montaubon 

Monstrous  Pavie  of  Pora- 
ponne 

Monstrous  Pavy  of  Pom- 
ponne         -  -         - 

Myrecoton         -         -         - 

Narbonne 

NeaVs  Early  Purple 


27  Neil's  Early  Purple  -  -  85 

20  New  Bellegarde        -  -  36 

26  New  Noblesse       -  -  11 

27  Ne^  Galande  -  -  36 
27  New  Royal  Charlotte  -  37 
56  Newington            -  -  57 

27  Nivette  -  -  -  38 
56  Nivette  veloutte         -  *•  38 

28  Noblesse        -         -  -  12 

28  Noire  de  Montreuil  -  20 
55  Nutmeg  -  -  14 
10  Old  Newington         -  -  57 

8  Old  Royal  Charlotte  -  13 

35  Padleys  Early  Purple  -  35 

35  Pavie  Admirable       -  •55 

37  Pavie  Blanc          -  -  58 

27  Pavie  Carnu        -  '56 

29  Pavie  Madeleine     -  -  58 

30  Pavie  Monstrueux     -  '56 

30  Pavie  Rouge         -  -56 
Pavie  Rouge  de  Pomponne  56 

31  P^che  de  Malte        -  -  10 
P^che  de  Troyes        -  -  39 

31  P^che  du  Vin         -  -  35 

17  P^che  Jaune.  Bon  Jard.  4t5 

33  P4che  Jaune,  Duhamel  -  42 

33  P^che  Malte            -  -  10 

10  Persique  h  Gros  Fruit  Blanc  56 

10  Petite  Mignonne       -  -  39 

58  Petite  Roussanne       •*  -  45 

12  Portugal              -  -  59 

58  Pourpr6e  Hative      -  ^40 

27  President              -  -  41 

39  Purple  Alberge     -  -  42 

33  Purple  Avant             -  -  35 
17  Queeti  Charlotte    -  -  37 

34  Rarabouillet         *  -  43 
Red  Alberge          -  -  42 

56  Red  Magdalen         -  -  44 

Red  Magdalen     -  -  32 

56  Red  Nutmeg        -  -  14 

58  Rouge  Paysanne      -  -  32 

4  Rossanna             -  -  45 

35  Rossanne        -          -  -  45 
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Royal        -            -            -  29 

Roi/ale               -                -  29 

Roi/al  Charlotte         -         -  S7 

Royal  George         -           -  46 

Royal  George  Mignonne  47 

Royal  Kensington              -  48 
Royal  Sovereign         -         -51 

Rumbullion            -             -  43 

Saint  Laurent  Jaune          -  45 

5io»         -             -               -  5 

iSfim//  Mignonne        •         -  39 

Smith's  Early  Netoington  -  60 

Smith's  Newington             -  60 
Smooth-leaved           Royal 

George               -            -  49 


Spring  Grove         -  -  50 

Sulharopstead            -  -  15 

Superb  Royal         -  -  51 

Stoalze            -         -  -  28 

Stoolxe        -  -  -23 

Teton  de  V^nus        -  -  52 

Vanguard            *  -  16 

VelouUe  de  Merlet  -  27 

VeloutSe  Tardive      -  -  88 

Viritahle  PourprSe  HMve  S5 

Vineuse.  Duhamel  -  40 

Vineuse.  Lelieur     -  •27 

Violet  Hative           -  -  20 

White  Magdalen  -  17 

White  Nutmeg        -  -  Id 


CHAP.  XIIL 


NECTARINES. 


Sect.  I.  — Meltings  pale  fruited. 

1.  Fairchild's.  O.  LindL  in  HorU  TVaw*.  Vol.  V* 
p.  548.     Hitt.  Ed.  3.  p.  314. 

Fairchild^s  Early.     Miller,  No.  1. 

Leaves  crenate,  with  reniform  glands.  Flower 9 
large.  Fruit  the  smallest  of  all  the  nectarines,  being 
only  about  four  inches  and  a  half  in  circumference, 
nearly  globular,  a  little  flattened  at  its  apex.  Skin 
bright  yellow  next  the  wall,  shaded  with  deep  scarlet 
on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  melting,  bright  yellow  to 
the  stone,  from  which  it  separates.  Juice  rich,  with  a 
little  perfume.     Stone  obtuse,  nearly  smooth. 

Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  August. 

This  beautiful  little  Nectarine  was  raised  by  Thotnas 
Fairchild,  a  gardener  at  Uoxton  near  London.  He 
published  his  Cittf  Gardener  in  1J22,  and  assisted  in 
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the  writing  of  the  first  edition  of  Miller's  Dictionary, 
8vo.  in  1724.  It  requires  to  be  budded  upon  the  pear 
plum. 

2.  Hunt's  Large  Tawny.     Nursery  Catalogue. 

Leaves  double  serrated,  without  glands.  Mowers 
large,  deep  rose  colour.  Fruit  rather  small,  but  larger 
than  the  last,  about  five  and  a  half  or  six  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, somewhat  ovate,  a  little  compressed  on  one 
side  of  the  suture,  and  fuller  on  the  other,  with  a  pro- 
minent apex.  Skin  pale  orange,  shaded  with  deep 
red  on  the  sunny  side,  and  interspersed  with  numerous 
russetty  specks.  Mesh  deep  orange,  melting,  of  an 
excellent  flavour,  and  separates  from  the  stone. 

Ripe  the  middle  and  end  of  August. 

This  very  excellent  Nectarine  originated  from  the 
preceding  variety  about  the  year  1824",  not  through  the 
seminal  process ;  but,  as  it  appears,  by  a  spontaneous 
effort  in  nature  to  enlarge  the  parts  of  fructification. 
In  the  spring  of  1826  I  observed  a  few  of  the  maiden 
plants  in  the  nursery  with  much  larger  blossoms  than 
those  on  the  other  plants,  but  promiscuously  inter- 
mixed among  them  :  which  at  first  led  me  to  suppose 
that  some  other  sort  had  been  introduced  through  the 
carelessness  of  the  budders  in  the  previous  budding  sea- 
son ;  but  upon  a  close  examination,  I  found  there  was 
not  in  the  whole  collection  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
then  in  flower,  one  kind  whose  blossoms  corresponded 
with  these.  I  marked  the  plants,  and  in  the  autumn 
had  two  or  three  potted  of  each  soi't.  In  1828  I  placed 
them  under  glass,  and  forced  them  ;  their  blossoms  still 
maintained  their  enlarged  character,  and  were  succeeded 
by  fruit  which  differed  in  no  other  respect  from  the 
original  sort  than  that  of  being  larger,  yet  ripening 
about  the  same  time. 

A  fully  expanded  blossom  of  the  small  Ta^Tiy  Nec- 
tarine is  about  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
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from  the  extremity  of  one  petal  to  that  of  the  opposite 
one.  In  this  it^  is  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  and  the 
petals  are  imbricated  at  the  base. 

There  appears  to  me  a  great  singularity  in  this  acci- 
dental change  of  character,  and  to  some  it  may  appear 
incredible  ;  but  I  state  it  as  a  fact  that  has  happened 
under  my  own  inspection,  being  perfectly  satisfied  that 
it  had  never  been  observed  previously  by  any  other 
person. 

ITiere  are  other  instances  upon  record  where  a  fruit 
has  spontaneously  changed  its  character ;  but  none  so 
decidedly  as  this,  which  has  enlarged  its  blossoms,  as 
well  as  its  fruit.  Mr.  Knight  states,  in  the  2d  Vol.  of 
the  Hort.  Trans,  p.  160.,  that  he  has  a  tree  of  the 
White  Magnum  Bonum  plum  forty  years  old,  which 
last  year  produced  on  one  of  its  branches  red  fruit,  per- 
fectly like  the  Red  Magnum  Bonum  ;  but  this  change 
was  not  permanent.  He  had  also  a  May  Duke  Cherry, 
which  some  years  ago,  on  one  of  its  branches,  had  con- 
stantly oblong  fruit,  ripened  later,  and  were  of  greater 
weight  than  those  on  the  other  part  of  the  tree.  These, 
with  many  other  instances  of  spontaneous  production, 
which  might  be  enumerated,  lead  me  to  conclude  that 
we  may  possibly  have  other  varieties,  both  of  plants  and 
fruits,  which  have  not  originated  from  the  seed. 

3.  Hunt's   Small  Tawny.     Nursery  Catalogue. 

Hunt's  Early  Tawny.  O.  Lindl.  in  Hort.  Trans. 
Vol.  V.  p.  542. 

Leaves  doubly  serrated,  without  glands.  Flowers 
small,  deep  rose  colour.  FVuit  rather  larger  than  that 
of  the  Fairchild's,  about  five  inches  in  circumference, 
somewhat  ovate,  a  little  compressed  on  one  side  of  the 
suture,  and  a  little  fuller  on  the  other,  with  a  prominent 
apex.  Skin  pale  oratige  on  the  shaded  side  \  but  when 
exposed  to  the  sun,  shaded  with  deep  red,  intermixed 
with  numerous   russetty  specks.     Flesh  deep  orange, 
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melting,  juicy,  extremely  well  flavoured,  and  separates' 
from  the  stone. 

Ripe  the  middle  and  end  of  August. 

4.  Neate's  White. 

New  White.  O.  Lindl.  in  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v. 
p.  548. 

White,  or  Flanders.    Hooker j  Pom.  Lond.  p.  30. 

Emmerton's  New  White.     Nursery  Catalogues. 

Leaves  crenate,  with  reniform  glands.  Flowers  large. 
Fruit  middle-sized,  roundish,  very  pale  yellowish  green, 
becoming  almost  white  in  the  shade,  and  slightly  tinged 
with  red  next  the  sun.  Flesh  tender  and  juicy,  with  a 
fine  vinous  flavour,  and  separates  from  the  stone,  which 
is  rather  small. 

Ripe  the  end  of  August  to  the  middle  of  September. 

This  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Old  White  Nectarine,  cultivated  about 
London,  and  sold  in  the  nurseries  forty  years  ago. 
Those,  however,  who  have  made  it  their  business  to 
propagate  both,  know,  to  their  cost,  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  Old  White  could  never  be  made  to  take 
upon  the  Muscle  stock :  on  the  contrary,  the  present 
variety  requires  no  other,  nor  have  we,  in  all  our  col- 
lections, either  Peach  or  Nectarine  that  succeeds  better 
upon  it. 

From  the  best  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain, 
it  was  raised  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Neate,  a  magistrate  at 
Whetstone,  near  London,  from  a  seed  of  the  Old  White. 
It  was  given  to  Mr.  Emmerton,  a  nurseryman  at  Bamet, 
who  first  sold  it  about  thirty  years  ago.  I  have  not 
quoted  the  figure  in  the  Pom.  Mag.  t.  40.,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  accidental  error  in  the  description,  stating 
the  flesh  to  adhere  to  the  stone. 

I  have  been  induced  to  give  the  name  of  Neat^s 
White  to  this  Nectarine,  to  perpetuate  the  name  of 
that  gentleman  with  whom  it  originated. 
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5.  Old  White.  O.  Lindl.  in  Hort.  JVans.  Vol.  v. 
p.  548. 

Leaves  crenate,  with  reniform  glands.  Flowers  lai^e. 
Fruit  middle-sized,  somewhat  ovate.  Skin  pale  yellow- 
ish white,  sprinkled  with  small  pearl-coloured  specks. 
Flesh  melting,  and  separates  from  the  stone.  Juice 
sugary  and  highly  flavoured. 

Ripe  the  end  of  August  to  the  middle  of  September. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  very  excellent  Nectarine  is 
nearly  lost  from  our  gardens.  I  saw  it  growing  at  Kew  in 
1797>  when  it  was  in  a  flourishing  state.  I  have  found 
considerable  difficulty  in  propagating  it :  those  who 
succeeded  the  best  with  it,  adopted  the  practice  of 
budding  it  upon  some  hardy  Peach.  When  the  Minion 
stock  was  introduced,  it  grew  readily  upon  it ;  but  the 
trees  thus  raised  were  found  to  be  of  but  short  duration. 
There  appears  to  be  considerable  difficulty  in  ascertain- 
ing the  time  when  this  Nectarine  was  brought  into  this 
country,  or  from  whence  it  came.  Mr.  Kirke  informs 
me  that  his  father  was  the  first  who  had  plants  of  it  for 
sale ;  having  been  presented  with  cuttings  by  Sir  Abra- 
ham Pytches,  who  imported  it  from  Asia  about  fifty 
years  ago.  This,  however,  could  not  have  been  the  first 
White  Nectarine  known  in  England,  since  Parkinson 
enumerates  a  White  Nectarine,  No.  6.,  in  1629.  Whe- 
ther it  was  the  same  sort  as  this  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
tained. 

6.  Peterborough.  O.  Lindl.  in  Hort.  Trans. 
Vol.  V.  p.  552.     Miller,  No.  10. 

Late  Green.     lb. 

Leaves  crenate,  with  reniform  glands.  Flowers 
small,  very  dark  crimson.  Fruit  below  the  middle  size, 
somewhat  globular.  Skin  pale  green  next  the  wall, 
tinged  with  muddy  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh 
greenish  white  to  the  stone,  from  which  it  separates. 

Ripe  the  beginning  of  October. 
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In  a  dry  warm  season  this  is  a  good  little  fruit. 
It  should  be  planted  on  a  south  or  south-east  wall  to 
ripen  it  perfectly. 

Sect.  II.  Melting  Redrfruited* 

7.  Aromatic.  G.  Lindl.  in  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v* 
p.  551. 

Leaves  crenate,  with  reniform  glands.  Flowers 
small.  Fruit  middle-sized,  somewhat  globular.  Skin 
pale  straw  colour  in  the  shade,  but  of  a  deep  red  or 
blackish  brown  on  the  side  next  the  sun.  FTssh  pale 
straw  colour,  but  red  at  the  stone,  from  which  it  sepa- 
rates.    Juice  of  a  rich  vinous  flavour. 

Ripe  the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September. 

8.  Brinion.    SwitzeVj  p.  94. 
Marbled.     lb. 
Brinion  red  at  stone, 
Violet  red  at  stone. 
Leaves  crenate,   with   reniform   glands.      Flowers 

small.  Fruit  the  largest  of  the  melting  sorts,  fre- 
quently measuring  eight  inches  and  a  quarter  in  circum- 
ference, a  little  more  long  than  broad,  with  now  and 
then  a  small  nipple  at  the  apex.  Skin  very  pale  yellow 
next  the  wall ;  but  of  a  deep  red  on  the  sunny  side,  very 
much  marbled  with  a  deeper  colour,  occasionally  mixed 
with  a  little  pale  thin  russet.  Flesh  melting,  greenish 
yellow,  but  very  red  at  the  stone,  from  which  it  sepa- 
rates.    Juice  excellent. 

Ripe  the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber. 

The  name  of  Brinion  has  been  continued  to  this 
Nectarine,  from  the  time  of  Switzer,  in  1724. 

It  is  not  a  corruption  from  the  word  Brugnon,  a 
name  by  which  the  French  designate  their  Pavie  Nec- 
tarines i  but  from  BriHf  a  brindled  or  marbled  colour. 


I  Nursery  Catalogues. 
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It  is  the  largest  and  best  of  our  melting  Nectarines, 
and  ought  to  be  in  every  good  collection  of  fruit* 

9.  Claremoxt.  G.  LindL  in  Hort.  TYans.  Vol.  v. 
p.  551. 

Leaver  crenate,  with  reniform  glands.  Flotcers  small. 
Fruit  middle-sized,  slightly  ovate.  Skin  pale  green 
next  the  wall,  but  of  a  deep  muddy  red  next  the  sun, 
intermixed  with  a  little  dark  brown  russet :  as  it  ripens 
the  skin  shrivels  like  that  of  the  Newington.  Flesh 
pale  greenish  white  to  the  stone,  where  it  is  slightly 
tinged  with  red,  and  from  which  it  separates.  Juice 
plentiful,  and  excellently  well  flavoured.  Stone  rather 
large,  oblong,  thick,  deeply  rugged. 

Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  September. 

This  Nectarine  was  raised  at  Esher,  in  Surrey,  about 
th6  year  17^0,  by  John  Greening,  gardener  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  then  lived  at  Claremont.  In 
1759  it  produced  its  first  fruit,  against  a  south  wall,  in 
the  Great  Tool-house  quarter  at  Hampton  Court. 

The  above  description  was  taken  from  fruit  produced 
upon  a  tree  at  Heydon  Hall,  in  Norfolk,  thirty  years 
ago,  which  had  been  purchased  of  Robert  Lowe,  a 
nurseryman  at  Hampton  Wick,  in  I766,  who  had 
propagated  his  stock  from  the  tree  in  the  royal  gardens, 
where  he  had  been  foreman  for  several  years.  It  is 
frequently  sold  in  the  nurseries  under  the  name  of 
Elruge. 

10.  Common  Elruge.  O.  LindL  in  Hort.  TVans. 
Vol.  V.  p.  551.     Pom.  Mag.  t.  49. 

Leaves  crenate,  with  reniform  glands.  Flowers 
small,  pale  dull  red.  Fruit  middle-sized,  inclining  to 
oval ;  channel  shallow  at  the  base,  gradually  deeper 
towards  the  apex.  Skin  deep  violet  or  blood  colour, 
when  exposed,  with  minute  brownish  specks ;  paler  in 
the  shade.  Flesh  whitish,  melting,  very  juicy,  rich, 
and  high-flavoured ;  a  little  stained  with  red  next  the 
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stone,  from  which  it  parts  freely.  Stone  middle-sized, 
oval,  slightly  pointed,  pale,  in  which  it  differs  from  the 
Violet  Hative,  the  stone  of  which  is  deep  red. 

Ripe  the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  why  the  name  of  Elruge 
should  have  been  given  to  this  nectarine.  The  true  Elruge 
has  been  so  well  described  by  Miller,  that  it  appears 
marvellous  the  misapplication  of  its  name  should  not 
have  been  discovered  many  years  ago ;  and,  what  is  still 
more  surprising,  the  original  fruit  is,  perhaps,  no  where 
now  to  be  found.  It  will  be  described  under  the  name 
of  Miller's  Elruge. 

11.  Due  Du  Tellier's.  O.  lAndL  in  Hort. 
Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  551. 

Du  Tellier*s.     AitovUs  Epitome. 

Due  de  Tello,  1  ,7.  *    ri  4  i 

D  f '11  I  -^^^^^'ly^^*  Catalogues. 

Leaves  crenate,  with  reniform  glands.  Flowers 
small,  bright  pale  crimson.  Fruit  above  the  middle 
size,  somewhat  oblong,  compressed  near  the  suture,  and 
having  a  few  obscure  angles  near  the  base,  and  a  little 
narrowed  at  the  apex.  Skin  pale  green  next  the  wall, 
marbled  with  deep  red  or  purple  next  the  sun,  on  a 
somewhat  tawny  ground.  Flesh  greenish  white,  melt- 
ing, of  a  faint  red  next  the  stone,  from  which  it  sepa- 
rates. Juice  sweet  and  very  well  flavoured.  Stone 
obtuse,  thick. 

Ripe  the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September. 

This  requires  to  be  budded  upon  the  Pear  Plum. 

12.  Miller's  Elruge.  G.  Li?idl.  Hort.  Trans. 
Vol.  V.  p.  541. 

Elruge.  Langley,  p.  102.  t.  29.  f.  3.  MUler,  Ed.  8. 
No.  2. 

Elrouge.     Switzer^  p.  92. 

Leaves  doubly  serrated,  without  glands.  Flowers 
small.     Fruit  middle-sized,    rather  more  long  than 
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broad.  Skin  greenish  yellow  on  the  shaded  side ;  but 
when  exposed  to  the  sun,  of  a  dark  red  or  purple 
colour.  Mesh  greenish  yellow,  melting  and  juicy,  of 
a  very  excellent  flavour,  and  separates  from  the  stone. 

Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  August. 

This  nectarine  ripened  at  Twickenham,  in  1727>  on 
a  south  wall,  July  30.  O.S.,  or  August  1(X  N.S. 
Langley. 

The  Elruge  nectarine,  like  the  red  Roman,  has  been 
widely  mistaken  by  gardeners,  although,  till  the  intro- 
duction of  Hunt's  small  Tawny,  there  was  not  any 
nectarine  in  this  country,  if  elsewhere,  which  could  be 
arranged  in  the  same  class,  division,  subdivision,  and 
section,  with  the  Elruge  of  Miller.  When  the  classifi- 
cation of  peaches  and  nectarines  was  published  in  the 
Hort.  Trans,  in  1824,  I  expressed  my  doubts  of  the 
sort  being  then  in  existence:  this  impression  is  not 
removed;  for  notwithstanding  the  circulation  of  that 
paper  by  the  Society  throughout  every  part  of  Gr^ 
Britain,  it  has  not  to  jthis  day  been  received  into  the 
Chiswick  Garden.  If  any  spirited  nurseryman  would 
offer  a  hundred  guineas  for  its  recovery,  he  would 
amply  repay  himself  by  its  sale. 

Elruge,  or  Elrouge,  is  a  sort  of  lame  anagram  of 
Gurle  or  Gourle,  the  name  of  a  nurseryman  at  Hoddes- 
don,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  who  is  said  to  have  raised  this  nectarine. 

18.  MuRRY.  O.  Zfindl.  in  HorU  Trans.  Vol.  v. 
p.  552.     Miller,  No.  7. 

Murrey.     Ray,  7* 

Leaves  crenate,  with  reniform  glands.  Flowers  smalL 
Fruit  middle-sized,  rather  more  long  than  broad,  nar- 
row at  the  apex,  with  a  little  more  fulness  on  one  side 
of  the  suture  than  on  the  other.  Skin  dark  red  or 
purple,  pale  green  next  the  wall.  Flesh  pale  greenish 
white,  meltuigy  and  separates  from  the  stone.    Juice 
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sweet>  and  well  flavoured.     Stone  oblong,  obtuse,  and 
almost  smooth. 

Ripe  the  middle  and  end  of  August. 

14.  Ord's  Nectarine.  O.  Ldndl.  in  Hart.  Trans. 
Vol.  V.  p.  554. 

Leaves  crenate,  with  reniform  glands.  Flowers  small, 
dark  brown.  I^ruit  somewhat  below  the  middle  size, 
rather  ovate,  and  swelled  a  little  more  on  one  side  of 
the  suture  than  the  other.  Skin  greenish  yellow, 
on  the  side  next  the  wall,  but  of  a  deep  purple  where 
exposed  to  the  sun.  JFlesh  melting,  greenish  yellow, 
with  a  little  red  at  the  stone,  from  which  it  separates. 
Juice  plentiful,  of  a  very  excellent  flavour. 

Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  September. 

15.  PiTMASTON  Orange.  HorL  Trans.  Vol.  iv. 
p.  232.  t.  6.  G.  LindL  in  HorL  Trans.  Vol.  v. 
p.  544. 

Leaves  crenate,  with  globose  glands.  Flowers  large, 
of  a  beautiful  bright  rose  colour.  Fruit  of  a  good  size, 
wide  at  the  base,  almost  heart-shaped,  the  summit  being 
elongated,  and  terminating  in  an  acute  nipple.  Skin 
smooth,  of  a  dark  brownish  red  on  the  side  exposed  to 
the  sun,  and  of  a  rich  yellow  on  the  other  side :  at  the 
junction  of  tKe  columns,  the  red  is  blended  with  the 
yellow,  in  streaks  and  dots,  and  on  the  darkest  part  are 
a  few  streaks  of  an  almost  black  purple  hue.  Flesh 
melting,  deep  yellow  or  orange  colour,  with  a  narrow 
radiated  circle  of  bright  crimson  round  the  stone,  from 
which  it  separates.  Juice  plentiful,  high  flavoured, 
and  saccharine.  Stone  rather  small,  narrow,  sharp 
pointed  and  rugged. 

Ripe  the  middle  of  August  to  the  beginning  of 
September. 

This  very  valuable  nectarine  was  raised  by  John 
Williams,  Esq.  of  Pitmaston,  near  Worcester,  from  a 
seed  of  the  common  Elruge,  which  ripened  in  1815. 
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It  is,  at  present,  the  only  nectarine  in  the  fourth  section 
of  the  second  class,  in  the  synoptical  arrangement^ 
which  see,  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

16.  Scarlet.  O.  Lindl.  in  Hort.  Trans.  VoL  5. 
p.  552.     MilleVy  No.  4. 

Leaves  crenate,  with  reniform  glands.  Flowers 
small.  Fruit  middle-sized,  somewhat  ovate,  generally 
terminating  in  a  small  acute  nipple.  Skin  bright  deep 
scarlet,  tinged  with  violet  on  the  sunny  side:  pale 
green  next  the  wall.  Flesh  greenish  white,  but  red  at 
the  stone,  from  which  it  separates.  Juice  sugary  and 
well  flavoured.  Stone  ovaJ,  acute  pointed,  almost 
smooth. 

Ripe  the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September. 

17-  Temple.     Langley^  Pom.  t.  30.  f.  1. 

Temple's.     Miller^  No.  9. 

Leaves  crenate,  with  reniform  glands.  Flowers  small, 
pale.  Fruit  below  the  middle  size,  somewhat  ovate,  with 
a  slight  suture.  Skin  greenish  yellow  on  the  shaded 
side,  but  of  a  carnation  red  next  the  sun.  Flesh  pale 
yellow  to  the  stone,  from  which  it  separates.  Jhiice 
very  well  flavoured. 

Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  September. 

This  nectarine  ripened  at  Twickenham  in  1727,  on  a 
west  wall,  September  4.  O.S.,  or  September  15.  N.S. 
Langley. 

18.  Verm  ASH.  Hooker ^  Pom.  Lond.  t.  29.  O. 
Lindl.  in  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  548. 

Leaves  crenate,  with  reniform  glandsL  Flowers 
large,  deep  rose  colour.  Fruit  small,  roundish,  tiq)ering 
a  little  towards  the  apex.  Skin  very  smooth,  of  an 
intense  red  colour  on  the  side  next  the  sun ;  greenish 
on  the  other  side.  Flesh  white,  with  a  radiated  circle 
of  very  fine  red  next  the  stone,  from  which  it  separates, 
of  high  flavour,  melting,  juicy,  and  sweet,  relieved  by  an 
agreeable  acid.     Stone  small. 
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Ripe  the  middle  and  end  of  August. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  real  Vermash  Nec- 
tarine, which  is  very  well  figured  by  Mr.  Hooker  in 
his  Pomona  Londinensis.  The  tree,  from  which  the* 
drawing  published  in  that  work  was  taken,  was  at 
Hampton  Court,  where  I  examined  it  in  1823.  Mr. 
Padley,  his  Majesty's  gardener  at  that  time,  informed 
me  he  had  purchased  it  from  Mr.  Grimwood,  of  Chelsea, 
about  1783.  Mr.  Hooker's  statement,  that  it  was  brought 
from  France,  appears  to  want  confirmation,  as  the  French 
books  contain  no  account  of  a  melting  Nectarine  of  this 
description,  with  large  flowers.  The  tree  is  tender, 
and  requires  to  be  planted  against  a  south  wall. 

19.  Violet  Hative.     O.  Lindl.  in  Hort.  Trans. 
Vol.  V.  p.  552. 

Petite  Violette  Hative.     Duhamel^  22.  1. 16.  f.  2. 

Violet.     Pmn.  Mag.  t.  68. 

Lord  Selsey*s  Elruge.    Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  523. 

Large  Scarlet.  Of  some  Collections^  according  to 
the  Pom.  Mag. 

Leaves  crenate,  with  reniform  glands.  Flowers  small, 
bright  red.  Fruit  middle-sized,  somewhat  broader  at 
the  base  than  at  the  apex ;  cavity  of  the  stalk  middle- 
sized  ;  the  point  which  marks  the  base  of  the  style  sel- 
dom projects,  but  is  generally  in  a  shallow  cleft,  which 
runs  across  the  apex.  Skin^  where  exposed,  dark 
purplish  red,  intermixed  or  mottled  with  pale  brown 
dots  ;  next  the  wall  pale  yellowish  green.  Flesh 
whitish,  a  very  pale  yellowish  green,  tinged  with  red 
next  the  stone,  from  which  it  separates  freely ;  melting, 
juicy,  and  rich.  Stone  middle-sized,  roundish,  obovate, 
its  fissures  not  «o  deep  nor  so  sharp  as  those  of  the  Com- 
mon Elruge  ;  their  ridges  flattish,  but  rough,  and  of  a 
red  colour,  by  which  it  may  be  always  distinguished  from 
the  fruit  just  mentioned,  the  stone  of  which  is  pale,  with 
no  rays  of  red  passing  from  it  into  the  flesh. 
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Ripe  from  the  end  of  August  to  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. 

This  is  a  most  excellent  Nectarine,  and  ought  to  be 
found  in  every  good  collection  of  fruit. 

The  Violet  Hative^  although  of  French  origin,  has 
long  been  known  in  this  country  under  the  name  of 
Triolet  simply.  As  the  French  find  the  necessity  of  this 
designation,  it  is  adopted  here,  because  there  are  other 
T^iolette  Nectarines  which  require  appellations  to  dis- 
tinguish them  one  from  another  ;  besides  there  appears 
no  good  reason  for  reducing  a  definitive  name  in  this 
case,  any  more  than  there  would  be  in  those  of  the 
AvantSf  the  Mignonnes^  and  the  Madeleines  among 
the  peaches.  All  our  practical  gardeners  write  for  the 
Violet  Hative  if  they  want  this  fruit. 

Sect.  III.     Pavies,  or  Clingstones. 

20.  Black  Newington.  O.  Lindl.  plan  of  an 
Orchard^  1796.     lb.  in  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  541. 

Leaves  doubly  serrated,  without  glands.  Flowers 
large.  Fruit  large,  almost  globular,  rather  more  broad 
than  long.  Skin  pale  green  on  the  shaded  side,  but  of 
a  dark  muddy  red,  or  nearly  black,  where  exposed  to  the 
sun.  Flesh  very  firm,  pale  green,  but  deep  red  at  the 
stone,  to  which  it  firmly  adheres.  Juice  sugary,  vinous, 
and  perfumed.     Stone  large,  rugged,  almost  round. 

Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  September. 

The  Newington  Nectarine,  as  well  as  all  others  be- 
longing to  this  section,  is  in  its  highest  perfection  when 
the  skin  begins  to  shrivel. 

21.  Brugnon  Violet  Musqu6.  DuhameU  26. 1. 18. 
Brugnon  Musque.     Lelieur. 

Leaves  crenate,  with  reniform  glands.  Flowers  large* 
Fruit  middle-sized,  somewhat  ovate,  generally  termi- 
nated by  an  acute  nipple.     Skin  very  smooth,  of  a  pale 
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and  almost  transparent  amber  colour  on  the  shaded  side^ 
but  where  exposed  to  the  sun,  of  a  bright  deep  scarlet. 
Flesh  firm,  yellowish  white,  but  very  red  at  the  8t<Hie9 
to  which  it  firmly  adheres.  Juice  sugary,  vinous,  and 
well  flavoured. 

Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  September. 

This  Nectarine  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Aiton,  in  his  Epi- 
tome, as  a  synonyme  of  the  Red  Roman ;  had  both  sorts 
come  under  his  own  observation,  he  would,  however, 
have  been  satisfied  of  their  wide  difference.  The  Red 
Roman  is  nearly  twice  the  size  of  this,  very  different  in 
both  shape  and  ^colour,  and  of  superior  merit.  The 
Brugnon  Violet  Musque  appears  not  to  have  been  known 
to  Miller  ;  and  the  Red  Roman  was  not  known  to  the 
French,  at  least  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  their 
books. 

22.  Early  Newington.     Aiton* s  JEpitome. 

Early  Black  Newington.     Nurs.  CcUalogiies* 

Lucomb^'s  Black.     Forsyth. 

Lucombe^s  Seedling.     Nurs.  CataJogues. 

Leaves  doubly  serrated,  without  glands.  Flowers 
large.  Fruit  somewhat  below  the  middle  size,  inclining 
to  ovate,  a  little  compressed  on  one  side  of  the  suture ; 
fuller  on  the  other,  narrowed  at  the  apex,  and  termi- 
nating with  an  acute  nipple.  Skin  pale  green  on  the 
shaded  side,  but  of  a  bright  red  next  the  sun,  marbled 
and  mottled  with  a  much  deeper  colour,  and  curved  with 
a  thin  violet  bloom.  Flesh  greenish  white,  but  very 
red  at  the  stone,  to  which  it  closely  adheres.  Juice 
sugary  and  well  flavoured. 

Ripe  the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Several. varieties  of  the  Newington  Nectarine,  within 
the  last  forty  years,  have  been  raised  from  seed  in  this 
xountry,  and .  have  had  different  names  assigned  then;, 
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which  has  caused  no  small  difficulty  in  the  arrangement 
of  their  synonymes. 

The  Early  Newington  and  Early  Black  Newington 
have  been  ascertained,  in  Kensington  Gardens,  to  be 
the  same ;  and  Lucombe's  Black  and  Lucombe^s  Seedr 
ling  want  characters  to  distmguish  them  from  the 
Early  Newington. 

23.  Golden.  Langletfy  t.  29.  f.  5.  O.  lAndL  in 
Hort.  2><3fw^.  Vol.v.  p.  551.     Millery^o.S. 

Leaves  crenate,  with  reniform  glands.  Flowers  small. 
Fruit  middle-sized,  somewhat  ovate,  narrowed  at  the 
apex,  and  terminated  by  an  acute  nipple.  Skin  bright 
yellow  next  the  wall,  but  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  bright 
scarlet,  shaded  with  a  few  streaks  of  a  darker  colour. 
Flesh  yellow,  firm,  but  red  at  the  stone,  to  which  it 
closely  adheres.  Juice  not  abundant,  but  of  pretty 
good  flavour. 

Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  September. 

This  Nectarine  ripened  at  Twickenham,  in  1727>  on 
a  west  wall,  August  20.  O.S.,  or  August  31.  N.  S. 
Langley. 

24.  Italian.  Langley^  t.  29.  f.  4.  O.  Lindl.  in 
Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  554. 

Brugnon,  or  Italian.     Miller^  No.  5. 

Leaves  crenate,  with  reniform  glands.  Flowers  small. 
Fruit  large,  somewhat  globular.  Skin  greenish  yellow 
next  the  wall,  dark  red  next  the  sun,  and  marbled  with 
a  darker  colour,  interspersed  with  a  little  thin  grey 
russet.  Flesh  firm,  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour,  but  very 
red  at  the  stone,  to  which  it  closely  adheres.  Juice 
abundant,  rich,  and  excellent. 

Ripe  the  middle  and  end  of  August. 

25.  Red  Roman.     Forsyth. 

■ 

Roman.     Langley^  p.  102.  t.  29«  f*  2.     O.  LindL 
in  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  548. 
Roman  Red.     Miller^  No.  6. 
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M  Lewes  crenate,  with  renifonn  ^ands.  Flowers  Iai^« 
Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  frequently  measuring  eight 
inches  and  a  quarter  in  circumference^  somewhat  gldbu- 
lar,  and  a  little  flattened  at  its  apex.  Skin,  greenish 
yellow  next  the  wall,  but  where  exposed  to  the  sun  of  a 
deep  muddy  red  or  purple  colour,  somewhat  scabrous, 
^nth  brown  russetty  specks.  I^h  firm,  greenish  yellow, 
but  Tery  red  at  the  stone,  to  which  it  firmly  adheres. 
Juice  plentiful,  sugary,  of  a  very  high  and  vinous 
flavour. 

Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  September. 

This  Nectarine  ripened  at  Twickenham,  in  l?^?)  on 
1^  south  wall,  July  30.  O.  S.,  or  August  10.  N.  S. 
Langlejf. 

The  Red  Roman  Nectarine  has  been  cuttivated  in 
our  gardens  about  two  centuries,  as  appears  by  Parkin- 
son's List  in  1629>  and  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  in 
our  present  collections.  How  it  should  have  been  mis- 
taken by  practical  men  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  as  a 
melting  fruit  has  been  for  years  sold  in  many  of  our 
nurseries  under  this  name,  although  all  writers  have 
described  it  as  a  Pavie,  or  Clingstone. 

At  present  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  met  with ;  but 
steps  have  been  taken  to  render  it  again  plentiful,  by 
furnishing  cuttings  from  a  tree  I  raised  thirty  years 
ago,  to  Mrs.  Mackie  of  Norwich,  of  whom  it  may  now 
be  had  with  a  degree  of  certainty. 

26.  Saint  Omer's.  .(?.  LindL  in  Hart.  Trans. 
Vol.  V.  p.  541. 

Saint  C)mer*s.     Hanhury^  No.  10. 

Leaves  doubly  serrated,  without  glands.  Flowers 
large.  Fruit  middle-sized,  somewhat  ovate,  and  gene- 
rally terminated  by  an  acute  nipple.  Skin  bright  red 
next  the  sun,  and  of  a  pale  amber  yellow  on  the  shaded 
^de.     Flesh  firm,  yellowish  white,  but  very  red  at  the 
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Stone,  to  which   it  firmly  adheres.     Juice  rich  knd 
highly  flavoured. 

Ripe  the  beginning  of  September. 
This  Nectarine  appears  to  have  been  known  in  thw 
country  above  sixty  years,  but  by  whom  introduced  is 
not  certain.  It  was  cultivated  by  the  late  John  and 
Grosvenor  Perfect,  at  Pontefract,  fifty  years  ago.  A 
tree  of  it  was  growing  in  the  garden  of  W.  S.  Stanhope, 
Esq.,  at  Cannon  Hall,  near  Bamsley,  in  1788,  whiA 
had  been  furnished  from  the  above  gentlemen's  nurseiy, 
and  from  fruit  produced  in  that  year  the  above  descrip- 
tion was  written.  I  have  never  met  with  it  since,  but 
no  doubt  it  is  in  many  gentlemen's  collections  in  the 
county  of  York. 

27.  Scarlet  Newington.  O.  LindL  in  Hort. 
Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  541. 

Newington.  Langley^  p.  102.  1. 19.  f.  1.  Miller ^  S. 
Hill,  p.  313.     Switzer,  p.  95. 

Leaves  doubly  serrated,  without  glands.  Flowers 
large.  Fruit  rather  above  the  middle  size,  of  a  roundish 
figure.  Skin  pale  amber  next  the  wall,  but  of  a  bright 
red  on  the  sunny  side,  and  marbled  with  a  deeper 
colour,  occasionally  intermixed  with  a  little  thin  russet. 
Flesh  firm,  pale  yellowish  white,  but  very  red  at  the 
stone,  to  which  it  closely  adheres.  Juice  sweet,  brisk, 
and  of  a  most  delicious  vinous  flavour.  Stone  smi^, 
not  deeply  rugged. 

Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  September. 
This   ripened  at  Twickenham  in  1727>  on  a  south 
wall,  July  10.  O.  S.,  or  July  21.  N.  S. 

The  Scarlet  Newington  Nectarine  is  undoubtedly  the 
Newington  of  Miller,  Hill,  and  Switzer ;  but  so  many 
others,  of  a  similar  character,  have  sprung  since  their 
time,  that  it  becomes  necessary  some  appellation  should 
be  prefixed  to  them,  in  order  that  we  may  know  of  which 
sort  we  are  speaking. 
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This,  the  Tawny  Newington,  and  the  Red  Roman, 
are  the  very  highest  flavoured  nectarines  in  our  collec- 
tions, especially  if  the  fruit  is  suffered  to  remain  upon 
the  tree  till  it  becomes  shrivelled. 

28.  Tawny  Newington. 

Tawny.      O.  Lindl.  Plan  of  an  Orchard,  VJ9&. 

Leaves  doubly  serrated,  without  glands.  Flowers 
large.  Fruit  pretty  large,  somewhat  ovate.  Skin 
yellowish  or  tawny-coloured,  a  little  mottled  or  marbled 
with  dull  red  or  orange  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  firm, 
very  pale  yeilow,  or  yellowish  white,  but  very  red  at  the 
stone,  to  which  it  closely  adheres.  Juice  plentiful, 
sugary,  and  of  the  most  delicious  flavour.  Stone  broad, 
thick,  not  deeply  rugged. 

Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  September. 

The  wood  of  this  and  of  the  Scarlet  Newington  is 
longer  jointed,  longer  in  its  growth,  and  more  flexuose 
than  the  other  Newingtons ;  in  the  quarters  of  the 
nursery  the  maiden  plants  grow  in  a  diverging  direc- 
tion,  the  others  are  shorter  jointed,  and  their  growth 
erect. 

A  Selection  of  Nectarines  for  a  small  Garden  in  the  Southern  and 

Midland  Counties  of  England, 
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8     Pitmaston  Orange 

- 

15 

Elruge 

-     10     Red  Roman 
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25 

Fairchild's 

1     Scarlet  Newington 
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27 

Hunt's  Small  Tawny 

3     Tawny  Newington 
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28 

Neate's  White 

4     Violet  Hative 

- 

19 

Northern  Counties  of  England,  and  Southern  of  Scotland. 
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3     Scarlet  Newington 
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27 
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Highlands  of  Scotland. 
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- 
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In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  the  south  and  south- 
east aspects  alone  can  be  appropriated  to  Nectarines 
with  any  chance  of  success. 

Propagation  of  Peaclies  and  Nectarines. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  propagated'  by  budding 
them  upon  the  Muscle  and  the  Pear-plum  stock ;  the 
latter  being  made  use  of  for  those  kinds  which  are 
among  nurserymen  termed  French  Peaches,  and 
which,  generally  speaking,  are  by  far  the  best  in  our 
collections.  Those  budded  upon  the  Peaf-plum  have 
likewise  an  advantage  over  many  of  the  others  which  are 
budded  upon  the  Muscle,  in  being  much  less  affected  by 
mildew,  particularly  those  kinds  which  have  glandular 
leaves. 

The  Brompton  Stock  has  also  been  introduced,  and 
many  thousands  of  peaches  and  nectarines  have  been 
budded  upon  it,  to  the  serious  injury  of  every  one  who 
has  purchased  them.  What  has  been  said  upon  this 
subject,  when  treating  of  apricots,  will,  I  trust,  be  suf- 
ficient to  warn  all  persons  from  purchasing  trees,  what- 
ever their  appearance  may  be,  unless  they  have  been 
propagated  upon  either  the  Muscle  or  the  Pear-plum.  — 
These  are  the  stocks  on  which  we  can  place  a  firm 
reliance  for  the  production  of  sound  trees :  the  other 
ought  to  be  banished  from  every  nursery  in  the  king* 
dom. 

In  budding  peaches  and  nectarines  for  dwarfs,  good 
clean  stocks  should  be  chosen,  and  if  Muscles,  they 
should  be  worked  the  first  summer  after  they  have  been 
quartered  out :  as  the  maiden  plants  thus  raised  seldom 
exceed  two  inches  in  circumference,  and  if  not  so  much 
the  plants  will  be  the  better. 

The  Pear-plum  need  not  be  budded  till  the  second 
summer  after  quartering,  as  it  seldom  acquires  a  suffi-^ 
cient  thickness  the  first  year. 
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Wlien  standards  are  wanted,  the  best  way  is  to  select 
the  strongest  stocks,  planting  them  on  good  and  weU- 
prepared  ground  by  themselves,  and  when  they  have  stood 
two  years,  cutting  them  down  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary close  to  the  ground.  As  they  grow  up  in  the 
spring,  the  young  shoot  should  be  singled  off  to  one, 
leaving  the  best,  and  shortening  the  lateral  shoots  in  the 
summer,  to  about  six  inches  as  they  are  produced.  If 
the  plants  grow  well,  and  are  properly  attended  to,  they 
will  the  first  year  attain  a  height  of  at  least  six  feet : 
they  may  tke  next  summer  be  budded  standard  high, 
and  the  stems  will  be  clean,  straight,  and  handsome. 

In  planting  out  trees  for  training,  young  plants,  or 
those  called  maiden  plants,  should  be  made  choice  of 
for  the  purpose,  being  far  preferable  to  those  which  have 
been  headed  down,  and  stood  two  years  in  the  quarters  of 
the  nursery :  observing  in  all  cases,  without  exception, 
that  the  bud  should  stand  outwards,  and  the  wounded 
part  where  the  stock  has  been  headed  down,  inwards, 
or  next  the  wall.  By  this  means  the  wound  will  readily 
and  effectually  heal  over,  while  if  otherwise  exposed  to 
the  sun,  it  would  crack  and  injure  the  stock,  thus  ren- 
dering the  tree  frequently  unsound. 

When  the  plants  are  headed  down,  care  must  be 
taken  also  that  the  cut  is  made  at  the  back,  leaving  the 
wound  facing  the  wall,  and  in  all  subsequent  prunings 
the  wounds  should  be  concealed  in  the  same  manner. 

Where  the  branches  are  horizontal,  or  where  they 
are  trained  in  a  diagonal  direction,  the  cuts  may  be 
either  at  the  back,  or  underneath,  facing  the  ground, 
so  that  they  be  not  visible  to  a  person  standing  in  front 
of  the  tree.  When  this  method  of  pruning  is  pursued 
without  deviation,  and  the  trees  properly  trained,  the 
wounds  will  not  only  be  excluded  from  the  action  of  the 
sun's  rays,  but  the  trees  will  have  a  neat  and  workman- 
like  appearance. 
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Pruning  and  Training  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines. 

When  the  young  plant  of  either  Peach  or  Nectarine 
is  removed  from  the  nursery  to  the  place  of  its  destin- 
ation, it  must  be  headed  down  at  the  proper  time,  in 
the  manner  directed  under  the  head  of  Propagatian, 
and  its  treatment  in  all  respects  must  be  like  that  of 
the  Apricot,  both  in  its  pruning  and  training,  till  the 
head  is  completely  furnished.  One  principal  object  in 
the  management  of  the  Peach,  must  be  to  keep  up  a 
constant  succession  of  young  wood  in  every  part  of  the 
tree,  for  unless  this  be  accomplished  the  crop  of  fruit 
must  be  partial  and  defective. 

To  effect  this,  the  annual  shortening  of  the  young 
wood  is  perfectly  calculated ;  but  the  manner  in  which 
this  ought  to  be  performed  has  by  no  means  been  fixed 
upon  one  certain  principle :  the  various  methods  laid 
down  and  insisted  upon  by  writers  being  greatly  at 
variance  with  each  other,  they  leave  the  inexperienced 
gardener  in  a  dilemma  as  to  which  course  he  should 
pursue.  Some  of  these  are  so  barbarous  and  absurd, 
that  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  an  act  of  folly  in 
any  one  making  the  attempt  to  copy  them. 

A  few  of  these  have  been  exhibited  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Garden  at  Chiswick,  in  contrast  to  some  very 
excellent  specimens  in  that  department.  This,  on  a 
small  scale,  has  no  doubt  been  of  advantage ;  because 
the  authors  of  those  fantastical  trees  have  been  pointed 
out  at  the  time  of  their  exhibition,  which  has  in  some 
cases,  no  doubt,  served  as  a  stumbling-block  for  others 
to  avoid,  whilst  the  trees  under  a  judicious  mode  of  ma- 
nagement have  held  out  examples  worthy  of  imitation. 

As  I  have  observed  before,  the  principal  object  to  be 
kept  in  view  is  a  constant  succession  of  young  wood 
throughout  every  part  of  the  tree  :  this  is  to  be  effected 
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by  pruning  alone,  and  a  judicious  distribution  of  its 
young  wood. 

Commencing  with  the  winter  pruning,  the  first  rule 
to  be  laid  down  as  a  basis  for  all  the  rest,  is  to  shorten 
every  shoot  in  proportion  to  its  strength,  and  to  prune 
to  where  the  wood  is  firm  and  well  ripened :  this  will 
cause  all  the  pithy  and  unripened  wood  to  be  removed, 
thence  causing  a  supply  of  that  which  is  better  ripened 
for  the  ensuing  year.  But  in  order  to  give  every  facility 
to  the  ripening  of  this  wood,  it  must  be  trained  thin, 
not  in  profusion  according  to  the  general  custom,  but 
such  shoots  only  as  may  be  required  for  the  following 
year. 

Trees  which  have  arrived  at  a  bearing  state  should 
have  their  strongest  bearing  shoots  shortened  to  twelve 
or  fourteen  inches,  those  next  in  strength  to  eight  or 
ten,  and  the  weaker  ones  to  four  or  six  inches,  pruning 
each  to  what  is  termed  a  treble  eye,  or  that  where  there 
is  a  blossom  bud  on  each  side  of  wood  bud :  where 
branches  are  not  in  a  bearing  state,  these  treble  eyes  will 
not  be  found ;  they  must  therefore  be  pruned'to  a  wood 
bud  alone,  which  is  always  known  by  its  sharp  point. 

When  the  tree  has  been  pruned  once  in  this  manner, 
the  shoots  must  be  trained  neatly,  nearly  parallel  to  each 
other,  so  that  a  line  continued  in  that  direction  would 
lead  itself  clearly  out  to  the  extremity  of  the  tree. 

In  May,  the  season  for  disbudding  the  tree,  all  fore- 
right  shoots,  as  well  as  those  from  the  back,  must  be 
carefully  removed  with  a  sharp  small  bladed  knife, 
taking  care  to  cut  close  to  the  branch,  but  not  into  the 
bark  :  a  few,  however,  of  these  foreright  shoots  had 
better  be  cut  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  only,  which 
will  leave  two  or  three  leaves  to  each,  to  shade  the 
young  fruit,  and  such  slight  wounds  in  the  branch  as 
have  been  occasioned  by  cutting  the  shoots  off  close. 

As  soon  as  the  young  shoots  have  grown  long  enough. 
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the  leading  one  from  each  branch  should  be  nailed 
neatly  to  the  wall,  selecting  one  or  two  of  the  side 
shoots  produced  lower  down  the  branch,  and  training 
them  parallel  also.  This  applies  to  those  of  the  stronger 
branches,  at  and  near  the  extremity  of  the  tree.  Those 
in  the  middle  and  near  the  bottom,  will  allow  of  but 
one  shoot  probably  in  addition  to  the  leaders  ;  this  will 
depend  upon  the  space  left  in  the  winter  pruning ;  if 
sufficient,  it  is  always  better  to  have  a  young  shoot  on 
each  side  as  well  as  the  leader,  than  to  have  only  one, 
for  it  is  by  this  arrangement  that  a  succession  of  young 
wood  can  be  kept  up  throughout  every  part  of  the 
tree. 

Should  young  shoots,  indicating  extraordinary  vigour, 
any  where  make  their  appearance,  they  should  imme- 
diately be  cut  out,  unless  where  a  vacant  part  of  the 
wall  can  be  filled  up,  because  an  excess  of  vigour  in 
one  part  of  the  tree  cannot  be  supported  without  de- 
triment to  the  other.  Peach  trees,  when  in  a  state  of 
health  and  vigour,  generally  throw  out  laterals  from 
their  stronger  shoots  ;  when  this  is  the  case,  they  should 
not  be  cut  off  close,  but  shortened  to  the  last  eye  nearest 
the  branch  ;  and  if  there  is  room,  one  or  two  of  those 
first  produced  may  be  nailed  to  the  wall ;  or  the 
middle  shoot  may  be  cut  out,  leaving  the  two  lowest 
laterals,  and  allowing  them  to  take  its  place  ;  thus  fre- 
quently obtaining  two  fruit-bearing  branches,  when  the 
former  one  would  in  all  probability  have  been  wholly 
unproductive  of  fruit  the  following  year. 

In  the  training  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  I  wish  it 
to  be  particularly  understood,  that  I  am  a  decided 
enemy  to  that  negligent  custom  of  leaving  more  shootf 
in  the  summer  than  is  well  known  can  be  wanted  for 
another  year,  and  the  still  more  slovenly  custom  of 
**  running  them  in^"  as  it  is  called,  by  smaU  pieces  of 
«tick  extending  across  the  branches,  <<  to  prevent  their 
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being  broken  by  the  wind  ;  that  is^  let  the  middle  qf 
the  branch  run  in  be  on  the  outside  of  the  shoot  you 
wish  to  preserve^  and^  the  ends  tucked  under  the  two 
adjoining  branches.  After  the  fill  qf  the  leaf  it  wiU 
he  necessary  to  take  out  these  loose  branches^  which 
will  give  the  shoots  more  liberty j  and  admit  the  sun 
and  air  to  ripen  the  wood  before  the  spring  pruning*^ 
Forsyth,  Ed.  3.  p.  49. 

Yet  this  practice,  it  appears,  has  been  pursued  in  His 
Majesty's  Gardens  at  Kensington,  and  is  set  forth  in 
Mr.  Forsyth's  Book,  I  imagine,  as  a  model  of  excel- 
lence. 

There  can,  indeed,  be  little  doubt  of  the  excellence 
of  such  a  system,  since  it  possesses  the  peculiar  advan- 
tage over  all  other  systems,  of  causing  the  wood  to 
ripen  during  the  depth  of  winter,  by  the  admission  of 
sun  and  air. 

Now,  with  all  due  respect  for  this  authority,  I  would 
suggest,  in  contra- distinction  to  such  a  practice,  that 
from  the  first  time  of  nailing  in  the  summer,  the  shoots 
should  not  be  suffered  to  grow  more  than  six  inches 
before  they  are  nailed  again,  and  thus  followed  up  so 
long  as  they  continue  to  extend  themselves. 

In  this  way,  I  apprehend,  the  shoots  will  be  as  secure 
from  a  violent  gale  of  wind,  as  those  under  the  tu4)k 
system ;  and  that  they  will  be  fidl  as  likely  to  ripen 
during  the  summer  and  autumn,  whilst  we  have  sun, 
as  in  the  depth  of  winter  when  we  have  none. 

In  having  given  such  directions  for  the  pruning  and 
training  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  as  I  have  myself 
been  taught  and  practised,  and  satisfied  myself  with,  it 
remains  only  for  me  to  recommend  that  the  trees  should 
not  be  overloaded  with  fruit,  but  that  the  crop  be 
regulated  by  a  judicious  mode  of  thinning. 

In  the  thinning  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and  in- 
deed any  other  drupaceous  fruit,  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
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ceed  with  caution,  as  they  are  apt  to  fall  off  after  having 
attained  a  considerable  size.  In  order,  therefore,  to  se- 
cure a  crop,  it  will  be  the  best  way  to  thin  them  at  three 
separate  times  ;  the  first,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  of  the 
size  of  a  hazel-nut ;  the  second,  when  of  the  size  of  a 
small  walnut ;  and  the  third  time,  as  soon  as  the  stone  has- 
become  hardened :  after  this  it  rarely  happens  that  either 
Peach  or  Nectarine  falls  off  before  it  is  matured. 

In  order  to  render  this  account  of  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines as  complete  as  possible,  I  shall  in  the  next 
chapter  give  an  extract  from  a  paper  on  their  ClassiJU 
cation^  which  I  drew  up,  and  presented  to  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  London,  in  1824,  and  which  is 
printed  in  the  fifth  volume  of  their  Transactions,  cor- 
recting two  or  three  errors  which  had  crept  in,  and 
adding  such  other  varieties  of  fruit  as  have  since  that, 
time  come  under  my  own  personal  observation. 
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.  XIV. 

A  CLASSinCATION  OF  PEACHES  AND  NECTARINEa 

The  confusion  of  the  sorts  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
the  misapplication  of  their  names,  and  the  perplexity 
thus  occasioned  both  to  the  nurseryman  and  the  gar- 
dener,  are  sufficient  inducements  to  attempt  such  an 
arrangement  as  may  remove  these  inconveniences.  I 
am  aware  that  this  has  been  already  done  to  a  certain 
extent;  but  the  characters  employed  for  the  purpose 
have,  I  conceive,  been  insufficient,  as  will  appear  on  a 
comparison  of  the  different  arrangements  now  to  be 
examined.  In  doing  this  there  is  no  great  difficulty, 
since  the  authors  to  be  considered  are  but  few. 

Miller*  and  DuHAMELt  are  the  first  who  have 
given  us  any  thing  like  systematic  descriptions,  and 
they  have  gone  no  further  than  to  distinguish,  generally, 
sawed  from  crenate  or  smooth  leaves,  large  from  small 
flowers,  and  to  separate  the  Peaches  with  downy  skins 
from  the  Nectarines  with  smooth  skins,  and  those  whose 
flesh  adheres  to  the  stone  from  those  whose  flesh  sepa- 
rates from  the  stone.    Had  there  been  no  augmentation 


*  Gardener's  Dictionary,  8th  edit-  art.  Persica, 

f  Traits  des  Arbres  Fruitiers,  par  Duhamel,  vol.ii.  p.  I,  &c. 
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of  the  number  of  varieties  of  these  fruits  since  the  time 
when  these  authors  wrote,  their  distinctions  would  pro- 
bably have  been  sufficient ;  but  the  great  influx  of  new 
kinds  demands  a  more  systematic  and  extensive  division. 

Mr.  Robertson*  has  gone  much  further  into  this 
subject  than  either  Miller  or  Duhamel,  and  has 
favoured  us  with  the  first  synoptical  distribution  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  which  I  have  met  with.  It  is 
simple  and  perfectly  clear,  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  it  is 
defective  in  general  application  :  for  if  he  had  attempted 
by  it  to  make  an  arrangement  of  all  the  different  sorts, 
he  would  have  found  the  eight  subdivisions  of  his  table 
insufficient.  Mr.  Robertson's  two  classes,  founded 
on  the  leaves,  are  correct  only  so  far  as  regards  the  first, 
or  those  sorts  whose  leaves  are  without  glands.  The 
second,  comprehending  the  glandular-leaved  kinds, 
require  to  be  extended  to  a  third ;  for  it  includes 
plants  with  two  distinct  natural  characters  dependent  on 
the  glands.  His  divisions  into  those  with  large  and 
those  with  small  sized  flowers  are  also  objectionable, 
since  our  collections  furnish  several  varieties  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  which  possess  a  middle  character.  The 
designating  the  large  blossoms  as  light-coloured,  and 
the  small  ones  as  deep-coloured,  cannot  be  admitted  as 
proper  distinctions ;  several  of  the  small  flowers  being 
quite  as  pale  as  the  large  ones.  The  character  of  Mr. 
Robertson's  subdivisions,  founded  on  the  adhesion  of 
the  flesh  to,  or  the  parting  from,  the  stone,  are  perfectly' 
natural. 

The  Editor  of  the  Bon  Jardiniere  and  the  Count 
Lelieur  in  his  Pomone  Fran^aise^  have  given  a  classi- 
fication on  a  much  more  comprehensive  scale,  intro- 
ducing a  third  division  of  flowers  ;  and  they  take  notice 
also,  for  the  first  time,  I  believe,  of  two  different  cha- 


*  See  Horticultural  Transactions,  vol.  iii.  p.  S80. 
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racters  in  the  glands  of  the  leaves.  Their  method  of  ar- 
rangement, however,  appears  objectionable  in  forming 
their  classes  from  the  fruit  instead  of  the  leaves,  because 
an  attempt  at  a  thorough  classification  on  this  principle 
must  be  ineffectual  till  the  fruit  has  arrived  at  maturity* 
In  forming  a  synoptical  Table  for  practical  purposes^ 
we  should  follow  nature  herself  as  nearly  as  possible ; 
we  ought  not  to  make  an  arrangement  that  is  not  pro- 
gressive, or  to  which  we  cannot  apply  ourselves  as  the 
parts  successively  come  into  existence.  The  fruit  not 
being  the  first  produced,  we  ought  not  to  begin  with  it^ 
in  preference  to  the  leaves. 

Having  stated  thus  much,  I  must  render  a  just  tribute 
of  acknowledgment  to  the  writers  last  mentioned,  for 
having  brought  into  notice  the  divisions  of  the  glandular 
leaves,  which  are  highly  important,  and  some  marks  of 
distinction  between  varieties  which  might  be  otherwise 
considered  alike. 

The  anxiety  which  prevails  to  cultivate  the  Peach  in 
its  full  extent,  the  disappointment  which  cultivators 
daily  experience  in  finding  one  sort  of  fruit  imposed 
upon  them  for  another,  to  say  nothing  of  the  error  of 
continuing  to  propagate  a  fruit  by  a  name  wholly  at 
variance  with  acknowledged  authority,  have  induced  me 
to  attempt  such  an  arrangement  of  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines as  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  give  a  facility  of 
discrimination  in  distinguishing  one  sort  from  another. 
For  this  purpose,  I  have  formed  a  synopsis  on  so 
extended  a  scale  as  to  admit  not  only  all  those  which 
are  at  present  well  known,  but  such  also  as  are  likely  to 
become  known,  or  to  be  introduced  hereafter. 

To  accomplish  this,  I  create  three  classes^  each  of 
which  has  three  divisions  j  these  are  each  separated 
into  two  subdivisions f  and  every  subdivision  into  two 
sections  ;  making  in  the  whole  thirty-six  sections.  Part 
only  of  these  sections  are  applicable  to  those  varieties  we 
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are  now  acquainted  with  ;  the  others  will  remain  to  be 
filled  up  as  new  kinds  arise,  there  being  at  present  no 
plants  with  such  characters. 

The  practice  which  has  lately  prevailed,  and  which  I 
hope  will  be  continued,  of  obtaining  new  varieties  by 
cross  impregnation ;  the  glandless  with  the  glandular, 
the  large-flowered  with  the  small-flowered.  Peaches  with 
Nectarines,  and  the  Pavies  with  the  Melting  kinds,  is 
the  method  by  which  the  completion  of  the  arrange- 
ment, as  well  as  the  extension  of  good  sorts,  is  the  most 
likely  to  be  accomplished ;  but  in  pursuing  this  method, 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  most  excellent  of 
each  kind  are  those  only  which  ought  to  be  employed. 

The  fruits  which  I  have  now  arranged  under  the 
diflPerent  sections  are  those,  both  French  and  English, 
which  have  been  described  by  different  authors ;  some 
others  are  added,  which  are  well  known  in  England, 
but  which  have  not  been  noticed  in  any  work  of  cele- 
brity. 

In  the  following  Tables,  the  classes  are  founded  on 
the  leaves,  and  the  divisions  on  the  flowers. 

Class  L 

Contains  those  whose  leaves  are  deeply  and  doubly 
serrated,  having  no  glands. 

Class  2. 

Those  whose  leaves  are  crenate  or  serrulate,  having 
globose  glands. 

Class  3. 

Those  whose  leaves  are  crenate  or  serrulate,  having 
reniform  glands. 

An  accurate  observer  will  distinguish  other  characters 
in  the  glands ;  they  are  either  sessile  or  pedicellate  i  but 
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these  distinctions  are  too  minute  for  application  on  the 
present  occasion. 

The  form  of  the  glands,  as  well  as  their  position,  is 
perfectly  distinct ;  they  are  fully  developed  in  the  month 
of  May,  and  they  continue  to  the  last  permanent  in 
their  character,  and  are  not  affected  by  cultivation.  The 
globose  glands  are  situated,  one,  two,  or  more,  on  the 
footstalks,  and  one,  two,  or  more  on  the  tips  or  points 
of  the  serratures  of  the  leaves.  The  reniform  glands 
grow  also  on  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves,  but  those  on  the 
leaves  are  placed  within  the  serratures,  connecting,  as  it 
it  were,  the  upper  and  lower  teeth  of  the  serratures 
together ;  their  leaves,  when  taken  from  a  branch  of  a 
vigorous  growth,  have  more  glands  than  the  leaves  of 
the  globose  varieties.  It  will,  however,  sometimes 
happen,  that  glands  are  not  discernible  on  some  of  the 
leaves,  especially  on  those  produced  from  weak  branches ; 
in  this  case,  other  branches  must  be  sought  for  which  do 
produce  them. 

With  regard  to  the  flowers,  on  which  the  divisions 
are  founded,  all  authors  previous  to  Duhamel  have 
described  large  and  small  flowers  only.  Both  in  the 
Bon  Jardinier  and  in  the  Pomone  Frangaise^  "  fleurs 
moyennes,"  or  middle  flowers,  are  mentioned ;  the 
notice  of  them,  however,  originated  with  Duhamel, 
who,  in  the  descriptions  of  several  of  his  Peaches,  speaks 
in  a  manner  which  indicates  even  four  sizes,  viz.  fieurs 
grandest  ^fleurs  assez  grandes\y  fleurs  petitestyjleurs 
trispetites^;  and  on  examining  the  trees  thus  described, 
the  differences  are  evident.  In  noticing  these,  however, 
it  is  not  intended  to  convey  an  idea  that  a  fourth 
division  is  necessary ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  perplex 
rather  than  elucidate.    In  fact,  it  requires  some  practice 

*  Madeleine  Blanche.  f  Avant  P^che  Blanche. 

%  Bourdine.  §  Bellegarde. 
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to  distinguish  the  middle  from  the  small-sized  flowers ; 
the  former  are  larger  in  all  their  parts,  but  in  other 
respects  there  is  no  diflFerence  between  them ;  and  in 
maintaining  the  division,  I  have  conformed  more  to  the 
authority  of  Lelieur  than  to  my  own  opinion. 

We  now  come  to  the  fruit,  with  regard  to  which  na- 
ture has  furnished  two  distinct  characters  in  the  external 
appearance,  as  well  as  two  in  the  internal  structure.  The 
first  of  these  depends  on  the  downiness  or  smoothness  of 
the  skin  ;  the  former  being  true  Peaches,  the  latter  our 
Nectarines,  known  in  France  only  as  P^ches  Iwes^  or 
smooth-skinned  Peaches.  Each  of  these  are  divisible, 
from  their  internal  structure,  into  the  Pavies  or  Cling- 
stones, and  the  Melting  kinds  ;  the  former  having  firm 
flesh  adhering  so  closely  to  the  stone  as  to  be  perfectly 
inseparable  from  it ;  the  latter  having  soft  dissolving 
flesh  separating  readily  from  the  stone,  and  leaving  a  few 
detached  pieces  of  the  flesh  only  behind.  As  the  mature 
fruit  in  vegetable  economy  appears  to  be  the  last  stage 
of  nature  in  her  progress  towards  reproduction,  I  have 
adopted  it  as  the  most  natural  on  which  to  found  my 
subdivisions  and  sections. 

Accordingly,  the  classes  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
may,  by  the  examination  of  the  leaves,  be  ascertained  in 
the  first  year  the  plant  has  been  raised  ;  the  division^^ 
from  the  flowers,  in  the  spring  following  ;  and  the  sub^ 
divisions  and  sections^  founding  the  former  on  the 
character  of  the  skiqs,  the  latter  on  the  qualities  of  the 
flesh,  in  the  succeeding  summer  or  autumn ;  and  whether 
the  number  to  be  submitted  to  examination  be  great  or 
small,  the  arrangement  may  be  effected  with  equal 
facility  and  precision. 
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A  SYNOPTICAL  TABLE  of  PEACHES  and  NECTARINES. 


Class  L 
Leaves    deeply 
and  doubly  ser- 
rated, having 
no  glands. 


I  Subdivmon  1. 
I      Peaches. 
Division  1.      J 
Large  flowers. 

Subdivision  2. 
Nectarines. 


I  Subdivision  1. 
I      Peaches. 
Division  2.      J 
Middle  flowers.  " 

Subdivision  % 
Nectarines. 


Division  3. 
Small  flowers. 


Subdivision  1. 
Peaches. 


Subdivision  2. 
Nectarines. 


'Section  L 
Pavies. 
Section  2. 
Melters. 
^Section  1. 
Pavies. 
Section  2* 
Melters. 
*  Section  1. 
Pavies. 
Section  2. 
Melters. 
^Section  1. 
Pavies. 
Section  2. 
Melters. 
Section  1. 
Pavies. 
Section  2. 
Melters. 
Section  1. 
Pavies. 
Section  2. 
Melters. 


/Section  1. 
Pavies. 


I      Peaches 
Division  1.      J 
Large  flowers. 

Subdivision  2. 
Nectarines. 


Class  2. 
Leaves  crenated 
or  serrulated,  ^ 
with  globose 
glands. 


J  Subdivision  1. 
Peaches.       1 


Section  2. 
Melters. 
'Section  1. 
Pavies. 
Section  2. 
Melters. 
Section  1. 
Pavies. 
Section  2. 
Melters. 


Middle  flowers. 


Subdivision  2. 
Nectarines. 


Section  1. 
Pavies. 
Section  2. 
Melters. 
Section  I. 
Pavies. 


Division  3. 
Small  flowerst 


{Subdivision  1.  , ^«. 

I      Peaches.        |  Section  2. 
J  I  Melters. 

f  Section  1. 
Subdivision  2.  J  Pavies. 
Nectarines.    1  Section  2. 

[Melters. 
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I  Suhdivmon  1. 
I      Peaches. 
DivUion  1.      J 
Large  flowers. 

Subdivision  2. 
Nectarines. 


Class  3. 
Leaves  crenated   i        t%-  •  •      o 
or  serrulated.  \  ^mTa  "  • 

with  reniform    '   M'^'^'®  *'"'^"- 
glands. 


Division  3. 
Small  flowers. 


Subdivision  1, 
Peaches. 


Subdivision  2. 
Nectarines. 


Subdivision  I, 
Peaches. 


Subdivision  2. 
Nectarines. 


f  Section  1. 
J  Pavies. 

Stfcfion  2. 

Melters. 

Section  L 

Pavies. 

Section  2. 

Melters, 

Section  I. 

Pavies. 

Section  2. 

Melters. 

Section  L 

Pavies. 

Section  2. 

Melters. 

Section  I. 

Pavies. 

Section  2. 

Melters. 

Section  !• 

Pavies. 

Section  2. 

Melters. 


The  names  given  to  some  of  the  English  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  so  directly  at  variance  with  the  classifica- 
tion of  DuHAMEL*,  which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  unobjec- 
tionable, that  I  cannot  avoid  observing  on  them,  lest  it 
should  be  supposed  that  I  acquiesce  in  so  incorrect  a 
nomenclature.  The  classes  of  Duhamel  are  four. 
The  Jirst  are  called  P^ches^  being  those  with  downy 
skins,  the  flesh  separating  from  the  stone.  The  second 
are  called  Pavies^  being  those  with  downy  skins,  the 
flesh  adhering  to  the  stone.  The  third  are  called 
Piches  violetteSj  being  those  with  smooth  skins,  the 
flesh  separating  from  the  stone.  T^ie  fourth  are  called 
Brugnoruif  being  those  with  smooth  skins,  the  flesh 
adhering  to  the  stone.  The  two  last  classes  include 
those  fruits  which  we  call  Nectarines.  The  names, 
therefore,  which  the  English  gardeners  have  applied. 


*  Traitd  des  Arbres  Fruitiers,  par  Duhamel.  vol.  ii.  p.  4. 
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such  as  Violet  Hative*  to  a  Peach,  and  Brugnon  to  a 
Melting  Nectarine,  are  absolutely  improper. 

In  the  following  list  the  synonymes,  whether  French 
or  English,  are  placed  in  italics  below  the  name  which  I 
consider  the  proper  one  to  be  adopted  for  the  variety. 
Where  the  French  name  belongs  to  the  same  kind  as  an 
English  name,  the  former  is  placed  as  a  synonym  of  the 
latter. 

Some  previous  explanation  and  observations  are  neces- 
sary on  the  authorities  from  whence  the  names  which  I 
have  adopted  are  derived. 

For  the  English  fruits  I  have  taken  the  enumeration 
of  Miller,  in  the  eighth  edition  of  his  Oardener^s 
Dictionary  J  as  the  basis  of  my  Catalogue,  and  have  in- 
troduced all  his  kinds,  which  could  be  reduced  to  my 
arrangement,  quoting  them  as  his.  In  the  Epitome  of 
the  Hortus  Kewensis^  and  in  the  Pomona  Londin- 
ensis  of  Mr.  Hooker,  some  kinds  are  found  which 
appear  not  to  have  been  known  to  Miller  ;  these  also 
are  enumerated  on  their  respective  authorities.  The 
new  varieties  mentioned  or  described  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Horticultural  Society  have  been  quoted 
from  that  publication.  For  the  French  varieties,  the 
authority  of  Duhamel,  in  his  TraitS  des  Arhres 
Fruitiers^  is  so  paramount,  that  his  kinds  have  been 
adopted  on  his  authority.  The  list  has  been  otherwise 
completed  from  the  Pomone  Fran^aise  of  the  Count 
LeLieur,  the  Jardin  Fruitier  of  M.  Noisette,  and 
the  Bon  Jardinier  for  1829,  and  also  some  of  the 
earlier  editions. 

I  have  likewise  inserted  such  varieties  from  the 
seventh  edition  of  Forsyth's  Treatise  on  Fruit  Trees, 
as  had  been  ascertained  previously  to  that  publication ; 

*  Miller,  in  his  Dictionary,  has  fallen  into  an  error  in  describ- 
ing his  Lisle  Peach  ;  he  says  the  French  call  it  La  Petite  VioUtte 
Hative,  H^h/ch  cannot  be  correct. 
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and  others  from  Hanbury,  Langley,  Parkinson,  Ray, 
and  Switzer,  to  indicate  their  existence  at  the  time 
those  authoi*8  published  their  works ;  from  the  Pomo- 
logical  Magazine,  which  are  new;  and  some  from 
Nurserymens*  Catalogues,  which  are  either  not  to  be 
found  in  books,  or  whose  names  are  synonyms  of  others. 
All  the  sorts  which  are  inserted  in  the  following 
arranged  list,  are  so  placed  either  on  my  own  persond 
knowledge,  or  on  such  evidence  as  may  be  confidently 
relied  on.  To  the  whole  I  have  appended  an  alpha- 
betical list  of  all  the  names,  whether  of  Peaches  or 
Nectarines,  which  are  herein  noticed. 

A  LIST  OF  PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES, 

ARRANGED    ACCORDING    TO    THE   PLAN   ABOVE   PROPOSED. 

Class  I.      Division  1.     Subdivision  I.     Section  I. 

Serrated  glandless  leaves.     Large  flowers. 

PEACHES.      PAVIES. 

1.  Almond  Peach.     Hort.  Trans. 

2.  Old  Newington.     Miller. 

Newington.     Parkinson . 

3.  Pavie  Madeleine.     Duhamel. 

Pavie  Blanc.     lb. 

Pavie  Magdeleine.     Bon  Jard. 

Perseque  a  gros  fruit  blanCf  " 

Melecoton^ 

Merlicotorif 

MyrecotoTiy 

4.  Smith's  Newington.     Miller. 

Smithes  Early  Newington.     Hitt 
Early  Newington.     Miller. 


Bon  Jard.  182!2« 


i 
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Class  I.    Division  1.     Subdivision.  1.     Sbction  ^. 

Serrated  glandless  leaves.     Large  flowers. 

PEACHES.       MELTERS. 

5.  Cambray.     Forsyth. 

6.  Cardinal.     Lelieur. 

La  Cardtnale.     Duhamel. 

Cardinale  de  Furstemberg.     Bon  Jard. 

7.  D*  Ispahan.     Lelieur. 

Packer  de  Perse.     French  Catalogues. 

8.  Double  Montague.     Forsyth. 

Montagne.     Aiton's  Epitome. 
Sion.     Forsyth. 

9.  Early  Anne.     Nursery  Catalogues. 

Anne.     Langley. 

10.  Ford's  Seedling.     Forsyth. 

1 1 .  Hemskirke.     Nursery  Catalogues. 

Hemskirk.     Langley. 

12.  Madeleine  de  Courson.     Duhamel. 

Madeleine  Rouge.     lb. 
Rouge  Paysanne.     Bon  Jard. 
Red  Magdalen.     Miller. 

13.  Malta.     Miller. 

Italian.     lb. 

Peche  de  Malte.     Duhamel.     Lelieur. 

Belle  de  Paris.     Bon  Jard. 

Malte  de  Normandie.     lb. 

14.  Montaubon.     Miller. 

15.  New  Noblesse.     Nursery  Catalogues. 

16.  Noblesse.     Aiton's  Epitome. 

Noblest.     Miller. 

Mellish^s  Favourite.     Nursery  Catalogues. 

17.  Old  Royal  Charlotte.     lb. 

18.  Pecher  Noir.     Duhamel. 

Peclier  Noir  rf  Orleans.     lb. 
Dioarf  Orleans.     Forsyth. 
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19.  Sanguinole.     Duhamel. 

Betterave.     lb. 
Druselle.     lb. 
Bloody.     Miller. 

20.  Sawed-leaved.     Nursery  Catalogues. 

21.  Scarlet  Admirable.     lb. 

Dragon.     Forsyth. 

22.  Sulhampstead.     Hort.  Trans. 

23.  Vanguard.     Forsyth. 

24.  White  Magdalen.     Miller. 

Madeleine  Blanclie.     Duhamel. 
Montagne  Blanche.     Bon.  Jard. 

25.  White  Nutmeg.     Miller. 

Avant  P^che  Blanche.     Duhamel. 
Avant  Blanche.     Nursery  Catalogues. 

Class  I.     Division  1.     Subdivision  2.     Section  I. 

Serrated  glandless  leaves.     Large  powers. 

NECTARINES.       PAVIES. 

26.  Black  Newington.     Forsyth. 

27.  Early  Newington.     Alton's  Epitome. 

Early  Black  Newington.     Nursery  Catalogues. 

Lucomb^s  Black.     Forsyth. 

JLucoinh^s  Seedling.     Nursery  Catalogues. 

28.  Late  Newington.     Aiton's  Epitome. 

29.  Princess  Royal.     Forsyth. 

30.  Rogers's  Seedling.     Forsyth. 

31.  St.  Omer's.     Hanbury. 

32.  Scarlet  Newington.     Nursery  Catalogues. 

Newington.     Miller. 

33.  Tawny  Newington.     Nursery  Catalogues. 

Tawny.     lb. 

Class  I.     Division  1.     Subdivision  2.     Section  2. 

Serrated  glandless  leaves.     Large  flowers. 

NECTARINES.       MELTERS. 

34.  Hunt's  Large  Tawny.     Nursery  Catalogues. 
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Class  I.     Division  2.     Subdivision  1.     Section  2. 

Serrated  glandless  leaves.     Middle  flowers. 

PEACHES.       MELTERS. 

35.  New  Royal  Charlotte.     Nursery  Catalogues. 

Queen  Charlotte.     Forsyth. 

Kew  jEarly  Purple.     Aiton*s  Epitome. 

36.  Magdeleine  a  moyennes  fleurs.     Lelieur. 

Class  I.    Division  3.     Subdivision  1.     Section  2. 

Serrated  glandless  leaves.     Small  flxmers^ 

PEACHES.      MELTERS. 

37.  Bear's  Early.     Alton's  Epitome. 

38.  Belle  de  Vitry.     Duhamel. 

Admirable  Tardive.     lb. 

Belle's.     Miller. 

Late  Admirable.     Forsyth. 

39.  Lockyer*s  Mignonne.     Nursery  Catalogues. 

Lockyer^s  PeacK     Forsyth. 

40.  Lord  Fauconberg's  Mignonne.     Nursery  Cat. 

Lord  Falconbridge's  Mignonne.     Hanbury. 

41.  Madeleine  Tardive.     Duhamel. 

42.  Millet's  Mignonne.     Forsyth. 

43.  Red  Magdalen.     Aiton's  Epitome. 

Magdalen.     Hort.  Trans. 

44.  Royal  George.     Aiton's  Epitome. 

45.  Royal  George  Mignonne.     Nurseiy  Catalogues, 

Class  I.     Division  S.     Subdivision  2.     Section  2. 

Serrated  glandless  leaves.     Small  flowers. 

NECTARINES.       MELTERS. 

46.  Hunt's  Small  Tawny.     Nursery  Catalogues. 

Hunfs  Early  Tawny.     lb. 

47.  Miller's  Elruge.     Nursery  Catalogues. 

Elruge.     Miller. 
Elrouge.     Switzer. 
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Class  II.    Division  1.     Subdivision  1.    Section  2. 

Crenated  leaves^  with  globose  glands.  Large  flowers. 

PEACHES.       MELTERS. 

48.  Acton  Scot.     Hort.  Trans. 

49.  Barrington.     Nursery  Catalogues. 

50.  Belle  Bausse.     Bon  Jard. 

Belle  Sauce.     Lelieur. 

51.  Belle  Beaut^.     Bon  Jard. 

52.  ^Buckingham  Mignonne.     Forsyth. 

53.  Early  Downton.     Hort.  Trans. 

54.  Early  Vineyard.     Alton's  Epitome. 

55.  Grosse  Mignonne.     Duhamel. 

Mignonne.     lb. 
French  Mignon.     Miller. 
French  Mignonne.     Aiton's  Epitome. 
Large  Mignon.     Miller. 
Large  French  Mignonne.     Forsyth. 
T^elouUe.     Duhamel. 
T^elouMe  de  Merlet.     lb. 
Ftneuse.     Lelieur. 
Orimwood^s  Royal  Oeorge.     Hooker. 
Orimwood^s  New  Royal  Oeorge.     Forsyth. 
5G.  Marlborough.     Nursery  Catalogues. 

57.  Mignonne  Frisee.     Bon  Jard. 

Grosse  Mignonne  FrisSe.     Lelieur. 

58.  Mignonne  Hative.     lb. 

59.  Neil's  Early  Purple.     Hooker. 

NeaPs  Early  Purple.     Forsyth. 

Johnson*s  Early  Purple.     Nursery  Catalogues. 

Johnson* s  Purple  Avant.     lb. 

Padleifs  Early  Purple.     lb. 

Purple  Avant.     lb. 

Early  Purple.     Miller. 

True  Early  Purple.     Forsyth. 

T^eritable  Pourpr^e  Hative.     Duhamel. 

P^che  du  Fin.     French  Catalogues. 

*  This  proves  to  be  the  Barrington  Peachy  No.  49. 
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60.  Old  Royal  George.     Switzer. 

61.  Royal  Kensington.     Forsyth. 

62.  Smooth-leaved  Royal  George.     lb. 

63.  Spring  Grove.     Hort.  Trans. 

64.  Superb  Royal.     Forsyth. 

Royal  Sovereign.     Nursery  Catalogues. 
Q5.  Vineuse  de  Fromentin.     Bon  Jard. 

Class  II.    Division  1.     Subdivision  2.     Section  2. 

Crenated  leaves^  tvith  globose  glands.  Large  flowers^ 

NECTARINES.       MELTERS. 

6Q.  Pitmaston  Orange.     Hort.  Trans. 

Class  II.     Division  2.     Subdivision  1.     Section  2. 

Crenated  leaves^  with  globose  glands.    Middle  flowers. 

peaches.       MELTERS. 

67.  Avant  Peche  Jaune.     Lelieur. 

68.  Early  Admirable.     Miller. 

Admirable.     Duhamel.     Miller. 
Belle  de  Vitry.     Bon  Jard. 

Class  II.    Division  2.    Subdivi^on  1.     Section  1. 

Crenated  leaves^  with  globose  glands.  Small  flowers. 

PEACHES.       PAVIES. 

69.  Braddick*s  American.     Forsyth. 

BraddicVs  North  American.     Nursery  Cat. 
American  Clingstone,     lb. 

Class  II.     Division  3.     Subdivision  1.     Section  2. 

Crenated  leaves^  with  globose  glands.  Small  flowers. 

PEACHES.       MELTERS. 

70.  Bellegarde.     Miller.     Duhamel- 

Oalande.     Duhamel.     Hooker. 
Gallande.     Miller. 
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Early  Oalande.     Nursery  Catalogues. 

J^iolet  Hdtive.     lb. 

Noire  de  Montreuil.     French  Catalogues. 

71.  Bourdine.     Miller.     Duhamel. 

Bourdin.     Duhamel. 
Boudin.     Forsyth. 
Boudine.     Bon  Jard.  1822. 
Narbanne.     Duhamel. 

72.  George  the  Fourth.     Hort.  Trans.     Pom.  Mag. 

73.  Late  Admirable.     Langley. 

Royal.     Miller.     Pom.  Mag. 
Royale.     Duhamel. 

74.  New  Bellegarde.     Nursery  Catalogues. 

New  Galande.     lb. 
Brentford  Mignonne.     lb. 

75.  Nivette.     Miller.     Duhamel. 

Nivette  f^elout^e.     Duhamel. 
Feloufee  Tardive.     Bon  Jard. 

76.  PScher  a  feuilles  de  Saule.     Bon  Jard. 
77*  President.     Pom.  Mag. 

78.  Purple  Alberge.     Miller. 

JRed  Alberge.     lb. 
Alberge  Jaune.     Duhamel. 
Peche  Jaune.     lb. 

79.  Teton  de  Venus.     Miller.     Duhamel. 

80.  Yellow  Chevreux.     Nursery  Catalogues. 

Class  III.     Division  1.    Subdivision  I.     Section  1. 

Crenate  leaves^  with  reniform  glands.    Large  flowers. 

PEACHES.       PAVIES. 

81.  Monstrous  Pavie  of  Pomponne.     Nursery  Cat. 

Monstrous  Pavy  of  Pomponne.     Miller. 
Oros  Melecoton:    Bon  Jard. 
Chros  Perseus  Rouge.     lb. 
Pavie  de  Pomponne.     Lelieur. 
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Petvte  Camu.    DuhameL 
Pavie  Manstrueux.    lb. 
Pavie  Roiige.     lb. 
Pavie  Rouge  de  Pomponne.    lb. 

Class  III.    Division  I.    Subdivision  1.    Section  2. 

Crenate  leaves^  with  reniform  glands.    Large  flowers^ 

PEACHES.      MELTERS. 

82.  Abricotee.     Duhamel. 

Admirable  Jaune.     lb. 

Chrosse  Jaune.     Bon  Jard. 

Grosse  PSche  Jaune  Tardive.    DuhameL 

Orange.     Forsyth. 

PSche  d^Abricot.     Duhamel. 

P4che  de  Burai.    Bon  Jard. 

Piche  rf*  Orange.     lb. 

Sandalie  Hermaphrodite.     lb. 

Yellow  Admirable.     Miller. 

83.  Double-blossomed.     Forsyth. 

P4cher  djleurs  doubles.     Lelieur. 
P4cher  djleurs  semidoubles.     Duhamel. 
77ie  double  ^flower.     Miller. 

84.  Flat  Peach  of  China.     Hort.  Trans. 

Java  Peach.     lb. 

85.  Pourpree  Hative.     Duhamel. 

Vineuse.     lb. 

86.  Red  Nutmeg.     Miller. 

Brown  Nutmeg.     Forsyth. 
Avant  Rouge.    Nursery  Catalogues. 
Avant  PSclie  Rouge.     Duhamel. 
Avant  PSche  de  Troyes.     lb. 

Class  III.    Division  1.     Subdivision  2.     Section  I. 

Crenated  leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Large  flowers. 

NECTARINES.      PAVIES. 

7»  Brugaon  Violet  Musqufe*    DxxVxdxcLd. 
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Brugnon.     Duhamel. 
Brugnon  Masque.     Lelieur. 

88.  Red  Roman.     Forsyth. 

Roman.     Alton's  Epitome. 

Roman  Red.     Miller. 

Brugnon  Musqu^.     Aiton's  Epitome. 

Class  III.    Division  I.    Subdivisiov  2.    Sbction  2. 

Crenated  leaves  with  reniform  glands.   Large  flowers. 

NECTARINES.       MELTERS. 

89.  Desprez.     Jardin  Fruitier. 

Despres.     Bon  Jard. 
Deprez.     Lelieur. 

90.  Fairchild's.     Alton's  Epitome. 

Fairchild^s  Early.     Miller. 

91.  Jaune  Lisse.     Duhamel. 

Lisse  Jaune.     lb. 
Roussanne.     Bon  Jard. 

92.  Neate's  White. 

Emmerton^s  New  White.   Nursery  Catalogues. 
New  PFTiite.     Forsyth. 
Pfliite.     Hooker. 
Flanders.     lb. 

93.  Old  White.     Nursery  Catalogues. 

94.  Prince's  Golden.     lb. 

95.  Vermash.     Hooker. 

True  Permash.     Forsyth. 

Class  III.    Division  2.    Subdivision  1.    Section  2. 

Crenated  leaves  with  reniform  glands.   Middle  flowers. 

PEACHES.      MELTERS. 

96.  Belle  Chevreux.     Duhamel.     Miller. 
97*  Chancelliere.     Duhamel. 

yih'itable  Chancellidre  a  grandes  fleurs.    lb. 
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98.  Chevreux  Hative.     Duhamel. 

Early  Chevreuse.     Forsyth. 

Class  III.    Division  S.    Subdivision  1.    Section  1. 

Crenated  leaves  with  reniform  glands.    Small  flowers. 

PEACHES.       PAVIES. 

99.  Catharine.     Miller. 

100.  Incomparable.     Alton's  Epitome. 

Pavie  Admirable.     Forsyth. 

101.  Pavie  Alberge.     Duhamel. 

Pome  Jaune.     Bon  Jard. 
Persais  d*Angou7nois.     DuhameL 
Persique  Jaune.     Bon  Jard. 
M6lecoton  Jaune.     lb.  1822. 
Cfrand  Myrecoton  Jaune.     lb. 

102.  Pavie  Jaune.     Duhamel. 
lOS.  Pavie  Tardif.     Bon  Jard. 

104.  Persique.     Duhamel.     Miller. 

Persdqvs.     Bon  Jard. 
Persique  AllongS.     lb. 
Cfros  Persique.     lb. 

Class  III.    Division  3.    Subdivision  1.    Section  2. 

Crenated  leaves  with  reniform  glands.    Small  flowers. 

PEACHES.       MELTERS. 

105.  Chancellor.     Miller. 

Chancellidrey  variety.  Duhamel,  p.  24.,  in  text, 

106.  Double  Swalsh.     Nursery  Catalogues. 

Double  Swalch.     Forsyth. 
Swalch  or  Dutch.     Miller. 
Swalze  or  Swolze.     Forsyth. 

107.  Late  Chevreux.     Forsyth. 

Chevreux  Tardive.     Duhamel. 
Pourpr4e.     lb. 
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108.  Late  Purple.     Forsyth. 

Pourpree  Tardive.     Duhamel. 

109.  Petite  Mignonne.     lb. 

Double  de  Troyes.     lb. 
P^che  de  Troyes.     lb. 
Early  Mignanne.     Miller. 
Small  Mignonne.     lb. 

110.  Rosanna.     Miller. 

Rosanne.     Duhamel. 
Petite  Rossanne.     Bon  Jard. 
Alherge  Jaune.     lb. 
Piche  Jaune.     lb. 
St.  Laurent  Jaune.     lb. 

111.  Steward's  Late  Galande.     Forsyth. 

112.  Yellow  Mignonne.     Hort.  Trans. 

Class  III.    Division  3.    Subdivision  2.    Sxction  1. 

Crenated  leaves  with  reniform  glands.    SmaU flowers* 

NECTAUINES.      PAVIES. 

113.  Golden.     Miller. 

114.  Italian.     Miller. 

Brugnon.     lb. 

115.  Tawny.     Forsyth. 

Late  Tawny.     Nursery  Catalogues. 

Class  III.    Division  S.    Subdivision  2.    Section  2. 

Crenated  leaves  with  reniform  glands.    SmaU flowers 

NECTARINES.      MELTERS. 

116.  Aromatic.     Forsyth. 

117.  Brinion.     Switzer. 

Brinion  red  at  stone.     Nursery  Catalc^es. 

Marbled.     Switzer. 

Violet  red  at  stone.     Nursery  Catalogues. 

118.  Claremont.     Nursery  Catalogues* 
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119.  Common  Elnige.     Pom.  Mag. 

Elruge.     Alton's  Epitome. 

120.  Due  du  Tellier*8.   Nursery  Catalogues. 

Du  Telliefs.     Alton's  Epitome. 
Diic  de  Telle.     Nursery  Catalogues. 
Dutilly.     lb. 

121.  Early  Brinion.     Nursery  Catalogtietf. 

122.  Grosse  Violette.     Bon  Jard. 

Chrosse  Violette  Hdtive.     DuhaWeL 
Violette  de  Courson.    Bon  Jard. 

123.  Late  Genoa.     Aiton's  Epitome. 

Genoa.     Nursery  Catalogues. 

124.  Murry.     Miller. 

Murrey.     Ray^ 

125.  Newfoundland.     Forsyth. 

126.  Ord's.     Nursery  Catalogues^ 

127.  Pfeche  Cerise.     Duhamel. 

Cherry.     Forsytt-r 

128.  Peterborough.     Miller. 

Laie  Oreen.     lb. 
Vermash.     Forsyth. 

129.  Royal  Chair  d'Or.     Forsyth. 
ISO.  Scarlet.     Miller. 

131.  Temple.     Langley. 

TempWs.     Miller. 

132.  Violet  H&tive.     Nursery  Catalogues. 

Violette  Hdtive.     Bon  Jard. 
Violet.     Forsyth.     Pom.  Mag. 
Early  Violet  (of  Knight).     Hort.  Trans. 
Large  Scarlet.     Nursery  Catalogues. 
Lard  Selset/s  Elruge.     Hort.  Trans^ 
Petite  Violette  Hdtive.     Duhamel.* 

133.  Violette  Tardive.     DuhameL 

Violette  MarbrSe.     lb. 
Violette  PanachSe.     lb. 

134.  Violette  tr^  Tardive.     DuhameL 

Pi^che  Noix.    lb. 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  THE  PEACHES. 

ike  enumeration  of  the  preceding  lid* 

S2  Catherine            -  '99 

48  Chancelli^            *  -97 

68  CkancellHre  variety  -  106 
82  Chancellor  -  •  lOS 
S8  Chevreux  Hitiye  -  -  98 
78  Chevreux  Tardive  •  107 

110  D'Ispahan            -  -      7 

1  Double-blossomed  •    8S 

69  Dombk  FUmer        •  -    8S 
9  Double  Montagne  •      8 

25  Double  Sn>akh        -  •  106 

25  Double  Swalsh        •  -  lOS 

67  DouUe  de  Tropes  -  *  109 
86  Dragon  -  -  81 
86  Druselle  -  -  19 
86  Dnarf  Orleans        -  -     18 

49  Early  Admirable  -  -68 
37  Early  Anne         *•  -      9 

50  Early  CheVreux    -  -98 

50  Early  Downton  »    53 

51  Early  Galande  '^  -  70 
96  Early  Mignon  ^  »  109 
IS  Early  Netoington  *  •>  4 
S8  Early  Purple        -  ^59 

68  Early  Vineyard        <>  -    54 

70  Flat  Peach  of  China  *  64 
S8  Ford'8  Seedling  «  -  10 
19  French  Mignon.  -  "  SS 
19  French  Mignonne  •    6S 

71  Galande  -  -  70 
71  GaUande  -  -  70 
7l  George  the  Fourth  •  78 
71  Grand  Myrecoton  Jamne  •  101 

69  Grimtoood's  Royal  George      SS 
69  GrimtDood*s    Nefw     Royal 
74        George             -  **    55 
86  Groi  Milecoton        •  -81 
58  Groi  Perdue        -  -104 

5  Gros  Per^que  Rouge  •    81 

6  Groue  Jaunt  -  -  88 
6  Groste  Mignonne  •  55 
T  4 


The  figures  refer  to 

Abricot6e 

Acton  Scot 

Admirable 

Admirable  Jaune 

Admirable  Tardive 

Alberge  Jaune 

Alberge  Jaune 

Almond  Peach 

American  Clingstone 

Anne  -  -         - 

Avant  Blanche 

Avani  PSche  Blanche         » 

Avant  P^che  Jaune 

Avant  P4che  Rouge 

Avant  Peche  de  Troyes 

Avant  Rouge  -         *> 

Harrington 

Bear*8  Early  *•         • 

Belle  Bauce 

Belle  Bausse  *  *- 

Belle  Beauts        •  * 

Belle  Chevreux        -         - 

Belle  de  Paris 

Belle  de  Vitry         * 

BeUe  de  Vitry 

Bellegarde  •  * 

BeUu 

Betterave 

Bloody     m      .      ^ 

Boudin      -  .  . 

Boudine        -  *  . 

Bourdin 

Bourdine 

Braddick*8  American 

Braddick's  North  Ameriedn 

Brentford  Mignonne 

Broton  Nutmeg 

Buckingham  Mignonne 

Cambray 

Cardinal        .         .  • 

Cardinale  de  Fustemborg  - 
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Grosse  Mignonne  FrisSe 

. 

57 

• 

Montagne  Blanche 

-     24 

Grosse  P^che  Jaune  Tardive  82 

Montaubon 

-     14 

Heroskirke 

- 

11 

Myrecoton 

.       S 

Hemskirk 

- 

11 

Narbonne 

-    71 

Incomparable 

- 

100 

NeaVs  Early  Purple 

-    59 

Italian 

•• 

IS 

Neil's  Early  Purple 

-    59 

Java 

- 

84* 

Newington 

-       2 

Johnson's  Early  Purple 

- 

59 

New  Bellegarde 

-    74 

Johnson's  Purple  Avant 

- 

59 

New  Galande 

-    74 

KewJEarly  Purple 

• 

35 

New  Noblesse 

-     15 

Im  Cardinale 

- 

6 

New  Royal  Charlotte 

-    35 

Large  Mignon 

« 

55 

Nivette 

-    75 

Large  French  Mignonne 

- 

55 

Niveite  Veloutec 

-    75 

Late  Admirable 

- 

73 

Noblesse 

-    16 

Late.  Admirable    - 

• 

38 

Noblest 

-     16 

Late  Chevreux 

- 

107 

Noire  de  -Montreuil 

-    70 

Late  Purple 

- 

108 

Old  Newington 

-      2 

Lockyer*8  Mignonne 

- 

39 

Old  Royal  Charlotte 

-    17 

Lockyer's  Peach 

- 

39 

Old  Royal  George 

.    60 

Lord  Fauconberg's  Mignonne  40 

Orange 

-    82 

Lord    Falconbridge's    Mi- 

Padley's  Early  Purple 

-    59 

gnonne 

- 

40 

Pavie  Admirable 

-  100 

Madeleine  Blanche 

« 

24 

Pavie  Alberge 

-101 

Madeleine  de  Courson 

• 

12 

Pavie  Blanc 

-      3 

Madeleine  Rouge 

- 

12 

Pavie  Carnie 

-     81 

Madeleine  Tardive 

- 

41 

Pavie  de  Pomponne 

-    81 

Magdalen 

-■ 

43 

Pavie  Jaune 

-  102 

Magdeleine    k   Moyennes 

Pavie  Jaune 

.  101 

Fleurs 

- 

36 

Pavie  Madeleine        *■ 

-      3 

Malta 

- 

13 

Pavie  Magdaleine 

-      3 

MaUe  de  Normandie 

- 

13 

Pavie  Monstrueux    - 

^    81 

Marlborough 

- 

56 

Pavie  Rouge 

•    81 

Mdscoton 

- 

3 

Pavie  Rouge  de  Pomponne     81 

Milecoton  Jaune 

- 

101 

Pavie  Tardive 

-  103 

MellisK's  Favourite 

- 

16 

P^che  d'Abricot      - 

-     82 

Merlicoton 

- 

8 

P^che  de  Burai    - 

-     82 

Mignonne 

- 

55 

P^che  de  Make 

-     13 

Mignonne  Frisde   - 

- 

51 

P^che  d^  Orange 

.    82 

Mignonne  Hative 

■ 

58 

Piche  de  Troyes 

-  109 

Millet's  Mignonne 

m 

42 

Pt^chedu  Vin 

^    59 

Monstrous  Pavie  of  Pom- 

P4che  Jaune 

'  110 

ponne 

- 

81 

P^che  Jaune 

^    78 

Monstrous  PavyofPomponne  8  L 

P^cher  k  Feuille  de  Saules      76 

Montague 

- 

8 

Picher  h  Fleurs  Doubles 

.     83 
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M\i 

Picker  h  Fleurs  semidoubles 

83 

Sandalie  Hermaphrodite    - 

82 

Packer  de  Perse 

m 

7 

Sanguinolle 

19 

richer  Nain 

m 

18 

Sawed-Ieaved 

20 

Packer  Nain  (T  Orleans 

- 

18 

Scarlet  Admirable 

21 

Persais  (TAngoumois 

- 

101 

Sion         -              -             - 

8 

Persique 

- 

104 

Small  Mignon 

109 

Pers^ue 

- 

104 

Smith's  Newington 

4 

Perseque  ^  grosjruit  blanc 

3 

Smith's  Early  Newington    - 

-  4 

Perseque  Allong4 

104 

Smooth-leaved          Royal 

Perseque  Jaune 

101 

George 

62 

Petite  Mignonne    - 

109 

Spring  Grove 

63 

Petite  Roussanne 

110 

Steward's  Late  Galande 

111 

Pourpree 

107 

Sulhampsted 

22 

Pourpr^e  Hative 

85 

Superb  Royal 

64 

Pourpree  Tardive 

108 

Sxvalch  or  Dutch 

106 

President 

77 

Stoalze  or  Swolze 

106 

Purple  Alberge 

78 

T^ton  de  V^nus     - 

79 

Purple  Avant 

59 

True  Early  Purple 

59 

Queen  Charlotte     - 

35 

Vanguard 

23 

Red  Alberge 

78 

Velout^e 

65 

Red  Magdalen 

43 

Velout^e  de  Meriet 

55 

Red  Magdalen 

12 

Velout^e  Tardive     - 

75 

Red  Nutmeg 

86 

Veritable     ChancellHre     d 

Rosanne 

110 

Grandes  Fleurs  - 

97 

Rossanna 

110 

VMtable  Pourpree  Hative 

59 

Rossanne 

110 

Vineuse      ... 

85 

Rouge  Paysanne 

12 

Vineuse 

56 

Royal 

73 

Vineuse  de  Fromantin 

65 

Royale 

73 

Violet  Hative 

70 

Royal  George 

- 

44 

White  Magdalen  - 

'  24 

Royal  George  Mignonne  - 

45 

White  Nutmeg 

25 

Royal  Kensington 

- 

61 

Yelloxv  Admirable 

82 

Royal  Sovereign 

• 

64 

Yellow  Chevreuse     -        •» 

80 

Saint  Laurent  Jaune 

• 

110 

Yellow  Mignonne 

112 
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Aromatic 

116 

Brugnon  Musqui 

87 

Black  Newington 

26 

Brugnon  Violet  Musqui    - 

87 

Brinion 

117 

Cherry 

127 

Briniony  red  at  stone 

117 

Claremont 

118 

Brugnon 

87 

Common  Elruge 

119 

Brugnon 

- 

114 

Deprez 

89 

Brugnon  Musqui 

- 

88 

Desprez 

89 
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Despres 

-     89 

Newfoundland 

-  125 

Due  du  Tellier's      •> 

-  120 

Newington 

-    SS 

Due  de  TeUo 

-  120 

New  fVhiie 

-    92 

Du  TeUUr's 

.  120 

Old  White 

-    93 

Duiilly 

-  120 

Ord's 

*  126 

Early  Black  Neoiington 

-     27 

Pfiche"  Cerise 

-  127 

Early  Brinion 

-  121 

PSche  Noix 

-  184 

Early  Newington 

-    27 

Peterborough 

-  128 

Early  Violet 

«*  132 

Petite  Violette  HMve 

-  182 

Elrouge 

.    47 

Pitmaston  Orange 

-    66 

Elruge 

-  119 

Prince's  Golden 

-    94 

ElrugCy  Common 

.  119 

Princess  Royal        « 

.    29 

Elruge,  Miller's     - 

-    47 

Red  Roman 

•    88 

EmmertofCs  Nexn  fVhile 

-    92 

Rogers's  Seedling 

-    80 

Fairchild*8 

-    90 

Roman 

•    88 

Fairchikfs  Early     - 

-    90 

Roman  Red 

-    88 

Flanders 

.    92 

Roussanne 

-    91 

Genoa        -            * 

-  128 

• 

Royal  Chair  d'Or 

-  129 

Golden               ^ 

-  113 

Saint  Omers 

.    81 

Grosse  Violette 

*  122 

Scarlet 

-  180 

Grosse  Violette  Hdtive 

-  122 

Scarlet  Newington 

.    32 

Hunt's  Early  Tatony 

-    46 

Tawny 

-  115 

Hunt's  Large  Tawny 

-    84 

Tawny 

-    33 

Hunt*8  Small  Tawny 

-    46 

Tawny  Newington 

-    83 

Italian 

.  114 

Temple     * 

-  181 

Jaune  Lisse 

-    91 

Temple's 

-  181 

Large  Scarlet 

-  182 

True  Vermash 

-    95 

Late  Genoa 

-  123 

Vermash 

-  128 

Late  Green 

-  128 

Vermash 

-     95 

Late  Newingtoii      * 

-    28 

Violet 

-  182 

Late  Tawny 

-  115 

Violet  H&tive 

-  182 

Lisse  Jaune 

-     91 

Violet,  red  at  stone 

-  117 

Lord  Selsey  s  Elruge 

-  132 

Violette  de  Courson 

-  122 

Lucombes  Black 

^    27 

Violette  Hdtive 

-  132 

Luconibe*s  Seedling 

-    27 

Violette  Marbr^e   - 

-  183 

Marbled 

-  117 

Violette  Panach^e 

-  183 

Miller's  Elruge        - 

-    47 

Violette  Tardive 

-  188 

Murry 

.  124 

Violette  tr^s  Tardive 

-  184 

Murrey 

.  124 

White 

-    92 

Neate's  Whit^ 

^     92 
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CHAP.  XV. 

NUTS. 

The  principal  Nuts  cultivated  in  England  for  the 
dessert  are  the  following :  — 

1.  Bond  Nut.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  6* 

2.  Cob  Nut.     Langley,  t.  57.  fig.  3. 

3.  Cosford  Nut.     Pom.  Mag.  t.  55. 

4.  Frizzled  Filbert.     lb.  t.  70. 

5.  Lambert's  Nut.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  18. 

6.  Pearson's  Prolific  Nut.     lb.  No.  26. 

7.  Red  Filbert.     lb.  No.  27. 

8.  White  Filbert.     Langley,  t.57.  fig.  1. 
According  to  Langley,  the  White  Filbert  ripened  in 

1727,  July  15.,  and  the  Common  Hazel  and  Cob  Nut, 
July  20.  These,  as  well  as  all  the  other  dates,  men* 
tioned  by  Langley,  are  those  of  the  Old  Style.  The 
Style  and  Calendar  having  been  altered  September  2., 
1752,  will  remove  those  two  dates  of  the  Nuts  to  the 
26thand31st  of  July. 

Propagation. 

Nuts  never  ought  to  be  propagated  by  sowing  the 
seeds  of  any  of  the  sorts  enumerated  in  the  above  list  \ 
but  by  layers,  at  any  time  during  the  winter  or  early  part 
of  the  spring,  before  the  plants  begin  to  open  their  buds« 
If  the  laying  of  them  down  has  been  properly  performedi 
the  layers  will  be  well  rooted  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  they  should  be  taken  up,  and  planted  out  in  the 
nursery  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  a  foot  from  each  other 
in  the  rows.  Previously  to  their  being  planted,  they 
should  be  pruned,  leaving  only  one,  and  that  the  best 
shoot,  shortening  it  to  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches,  ac^ 
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cording  to  its  strength.  As  the  plants  grow  up,  they 
should  be  trained  with  single  stems  of  eighteen  inches 
or  two  feet  high,  which  will  allow  room  to  clear  away 
any  suckers  the  plants  may  afterwards  produce.  When 
the  plants  are  finally  planted  out  where  they  are  intended 
to  remain,  care  must  be  taken,  by  annual  pruning,  to 
form  their  heads  handsomely ;  keeping  them  thin  and 
open  ;  cutting  away  all  irregular,  superfluous,  vigorous 
shoots ;  and  removing  any  suckers  which  may  spring  up, 
observing,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  injure  the  roots. 


Pruning  and  Training. 

As  soon^  as  the  plant  is  established,  some  pains 
should  be  taken  to  form  its  head,  which  may  be  done  in 
a  similar  manner  to  that  recommended  for  Gooseberries 
and  Currants. 

If  it  is  intended  to  keep  the  plant  under  a  regular 
system  of  pruning,  it  must  be  kept  low,  so  that  its 
upper  part  may  be  reached  by  standing  on  the  ground, 
both  for  the  purpose  of  pruning  and  of  gathering  the 
fruit. 

The  head  must  be  kept  thin,  shortening  the  leading 
shoots  to  nine  or  twelve  inches,  and  cutting  out  such 
other  strong  ones  that  would  otherwise  encumber  the 
head.  Besides  these,  there  will  be  also  produced  from 
the  two  and  three  years'  branches,  annually,  short  twigs 
of  six  or  nine  inches  in .  length,  which  generally  bear  a 
great  many  nuts  the  following  year ;  these  should  be 
thinned  out,  but  not  shortened,  leaving  them  in  tolerable 
quantity  wherever  they  are  produced,  cutting  them  clean 
out  the  following  winter,  and  leaving  others  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  had  been  left  the  previous  season. 

In  the  county  of  Kent,  Nuts  are  better  managed  than 
in  any  other  part  of  England,  and  their  produce  is  not 
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only  greater,  but  of  a  superior  quality.  The  bushes  are 
pruned  much  in  the  manner  I  have  described ;  and  I 
have  observed  that  they  seldom  exceed  six  feet,  and  a 
great  many  are  not  more  than  five  ;  their  branches  are 
wide  apart,  and  the  middle  of  the  bushes  extremely  open. 
There  are  some,  probably,  who  may  object  to  the 
trouble,  or  who  may  find  it  inconvenient  to  prune  their 
Nut  trees  in  the  regular  way  :  should  this  be  the  case, 
something  still  may  be  done  to  prevent  their  running 
into  a  wild  state.  They  may  be  looked  over,  for  the 
first  two  or  three  years,  till  their  heads  have  been  formed 
with  some  degree  of  regularity,  and  they  may  then  be 
suffered  to  grow  at  length ;  but,  even  then,  it  can  take 
up  but  little  time,  and,  consequently,  cause  but  little 
expense,  in  having  them  looked  over  once  a  year,  during 
the  winter,  to  clear  away  the  suckers  from  the  roots,  and 
to  thin  out  the  heads  where  the  branches  are  crowding 
or  galling  each  other ;  remembering  that,  where  the 
heads  are  crowded  with  wood,  the  crop  is  always  defec- 
tive, except  near  the  extremities  ;  and  where  they  are 
kept  thin,  it  is  abundant. 
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As  many  of  the  French  and  Flemish  Fears  succeed 
well  when  grafted  upon  the  quince  stock,  all  such  as 
have  been  ascertained  to  possess  this  property  will  be 
noticed  at  the  end  of  the  descriptions. 

Sect.  I.  —  Summer.     Roundfruited. 

1.  Ambrosia.     SwitzeVf  p.  113. 
Early  Beurre.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  13. 
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Fruit  middle-sized,  of  a  roundish  and  somewhat 
flattened  figure.  Eye  rather  sunk.  Stalk  an  inch 
long,  slender,  and  a  little  bent.  Skin  smooth,  greenish 
yellow,  and  full  of  small  grey  specks.  Fle$h  tender^ 
with  a  rich,  sugary,  and  perfumed  juice. 

Ripe  the  middle  of  September. 

This  Fear  was  brought  from  France  soon  after  the 
Restoration,  and  planted  in  the  Royal  Gardens  in 
St.  James's  Fark.  It  is  a  very  good  pear,  but  will  no€ 
keep  long. 

2.  Beroamotte  Rouge.  Duhamel^  No.  46. 1. 19. 
f.  6. 

Fruit  below  the  middle  size,  shortly  turbinate,  about 
two  inches  deep,  and  two  and  a  quarter  inches  in  dia- 
meter. Eye  rather  flat.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long, 
thick,  and  inserted  in  a  small  cavity.  Skin  pale  yellow, 
but  of  a  red  colour  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  soft, 
melting,  and  full  of  a  sugary  and  highly-flavoured /z^ece. 

Ripe  the  middle  of  September. 

This  succeeds  on  both  the  quince  and  the  pear  stock. 

3.  Early  Bergamot.     Pom.  Mag.  1. 101. 
Fruit  middle-sized,  roundish,  flattened,  depressed  at 

the  eye,  towards  which  it  is  slightly  angular,  about  two 
and  a  half  inches  long,  and  two  and  threes-quarters 
inches  in  diameter.  Stalk  one  and  a  quarter  inch  long, 
moderately  thick,  inserted  in  a  shallow  cavity.  Skin 
green,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow  when  ripe,  with  a  few 
faint  streaks  of  brownish  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh 
yellowish  white,  very  juicy,  a  little  crisp  and  gritty,  but 
very  rich  and  sugary. 

Ripe  the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September. 

This  Fear  was  sent  into  this  country  by  the  late 
M.  Thouin,  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  1820, 
where  its  present  name  has  originated.  It  is  a  most 
excellent  variety  of  its  season,  bears  abundantly  as  an 
open  standard,  and  deserves  cultivation. 
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4.  Early  Rousselet.    Nursery  Catalogues. 
Rousselet  Hatif.     Duhamel,  No.  33. 
Perdreau.     lb. 

Poire  de  Chypre.     lb. 

Fruit  rather  small,  of  a  somewhat  turbinate  figure, 
about  two  inches  long,  and  nearly  the  same  in  diameter. 
Eye  small,  and  sunk  in  a  shallow  basin.  Stalk  one 
inch  long.  Skin  smooth,  yellow,  of  a  lively  red  with 
Beveral  grey  specks  interspersed  on  the  sunny  side. 
JFTesh  tender,  with  an  agreeable  sugary  perfumed  Juice. 

Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  August. 

This  succeeds  on  the  quince  as  well  as  the  pear  stock. 

5.  Fond  ANTE  de  Brest.     Duhamelf  No.  43. 1. 17. 
Inconnu  Ch^neau.     lb. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  slightly  turbinate,  but  tapering 
both  to  the  stalk  and  the  crowm,  about  two  and  a  half 
inches  long,  and  two  and  a  quarter  inches  in  diameter. 
JEh/e  small,  with  a  connivent  calyx,  seated  on  the  nar- 
rowed apex,  without  any  basin.  Stalk  one  and  a  half 
inch  long,  slender,  a  little  bent,  inserted  without  any 
cavity.  Skin  thin,  smooth,  and  shining,  of  a  bright 
green,  with  a  few  grey  specks,  marbled  with  pale  brown, 
and  shaded  with  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  white, 
firm,  and  crisp,  but  not  melting,  except  when  past  its 
best,  although  it  has  obtained  a  name  to  this  effect. 
Juice  sweet,  with  an  agreeable  flavour. 

Ripe  the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September. 

This  never  succeeds  well  on  the  quince. 

6.  Green  Chisel.     Langley^  t.  62.  f.  2. 
Green  Chisel.     Forsyth^  Ed.  7.  No.  3. 

F\ruil  small,  nearly  globiilar,  about  one  inch  and  a 
quarter  across  each  way.  Fye  large  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  fruit,  prominently  placed,  with  an  open 
crumpled  calyx.  Stcdk  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
straight,  inserted  without  any  cavity.  Skin  quite  green 
all  round ;  but  sometimes,  when  fully  exposed,  it  has  a 
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faint  brownish  tinge  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  gritty. 
Juice  a  little  sugary,  with  a  slight  perfume. 

Ripe  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  August. 

This  little  Pear  is  common  throughout  England.  It 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  among  the  French 
writers,  and  is  probably  of  English  origin.  It  is  readily 
known  by  its  gi^wing  in  clusters,  and  by  the  branches 
being  short,  and  growing  erect.  It  is  a  small  growing 
treej  and  bears  abundantly. 

7.  Musk  Drone.     Miller j  No.  15. 
Bourdon  Musque.     Duhamelj  No.  27. 

Fruit  rather"  small,  of  a  roundish  figure,  a  little 
flattened  at  the  crown,  somewhat  like  an  orange,  about 
one  inch  and  a  half  each  way.  Eyt  rather  large,  placed 
in  a  wide  hollow  basin.  Stalk  one  inch  and  a  quarter 
long,  straight,  slender.  Skin  yellow.  Flesh  white, 
melting,  with  a  rich  juice. 

8.  Musk  Robine.     Miller^  No.  14. 
Muscat  Robert.     Duhamelj  No.  3.  t.  2. 
Poire  k  la  Reine.     lb. 

Poire  d'Ambre.     lb. 

Pucelle  de  Saintonge.     Knoop.  Pom.  p.  137. 

La  Princesse.     lb. 

Queen's  Pear.     Forsyth,  Ed.  3.  No.  14. 

Fruit  below  the  middle  size,  turbinate,  but  rounded 
at  the  stalk,  about  two  inches  deep,  and  one  inch  and 
three  quarters  in  diameter.  Eye  open,  with  a  flat 
spreading  calyx.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  bent,  inserted 
without  any  cavity.  Skin  smooth,  yellowish  green, 
with  a  few  grey  specks  interspersed.  Flesh  tender, 
between  melting   and    breaking,   with   a    rich   musky 

juice. 

Ripe  the  end  of  July  and  beginning  of  August. 

This  grows  strong  on  the  pear,  middling  on  the 
quince. 
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9.  Orange  Musquee.     Miller^  No.  9-     Duhamel^ 
No.  25.  t.  10. 

Fruit  middle  sized,  round,  shaped  somewhat  like  an 
orange,  about  two  inches  deep,  and  two  inches  and  a 
quarter  in  diameter.  Eye  very  small,  flat  on  the  sum- 
mit. Stalk  an  inch  long,  obliquely  inserted.  Skin 
deeply  reticulated  like  the  orange,  of  •a  green  colour, 
changing  to  yellow  as  it  becomes  ripe,  and  marbled  with 
bright  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  rich,  with  an 
agreeable  musky  juice. 

Ripe  the  middle  and  end  of  August. 

This  succeeds  on  both  the  quince  and  pear  stock. 

10.  RoBiNE.     Duhamely  No.  56.  t.  27- 
Royale  d'E'te.     lb. 

Fruit  rather  small,  roundish  turbinate,  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  Musk  Robine,  about  one  inch  and  three 
quarters  deep,  and  the  same  in  diameter.  Eye  small, 
with  a  closed  calyx,  placed  in  a  somewhat  shallow  plaited 
basin.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  thick,  inserted  with- 
out any  cavity.  Skin  pale  greenish  yellow,  marbled 
with  a  deeper  green,  becoming  yellow  as  it  ripens. 
Flesh  white,  half  breaking,  with  a  saccharine  musky 
juice. 

Ripe  the  middle  and  end  of  August. 

This  may  be  grafted  on  both  the  pear  stock  and 
quince  ;  on  the  latter  it  grows  stronger,  and  bears  more 
abundantly. 

11.  Salviati.  Miller^  No.  25.  I>uhamely  No.  21. 
t.  9. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  nearly  globular,  about  two  inches 
in  diameter.  Eye  small,  open,  in  a  regular  round 
shallow  basin.  Stalk  one  inch  and  a.  half  long, 
slender,  inserted  in  a  rather  narrow  shallow  cavity. 
Skin  of  a  yellow  wax-like  colour,  marbled  with  red  on 
the  sunny  side.  Flesh  tender,  containing  a  rich  sugary 
juice.  ^ 
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Ripe  the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember. 

This  does  not  succeed  well  on  the  Quince  stock. 

12.  Summer  Archduke.     Millery  No.  19. 
Brown  Admiral.     lb. 

Great  Onion.     lb. 

Archiduc  d'E^'te.     I>uliameU  No.  19-  t.  8. 

Amire  roux.     lb. 

Ognonet.     lb. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  of  a  roundish  turbinate  figure, 
about  two  inches  deep,  and  the  same  in  diameter.  Eye 
small,  open,  with  a  very  short  calyx.  Stalk  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  long.  Skin  smooth,  yellow  on  the 
shaded  side,  but  of  a  brownish  red  when  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun.  Flesh  melting,  with  an  agreeable  well 
flavoured  juice. 

Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  August. 

This  does  not  succeed  well  on  the  Quince  stock. 

13.  Summer  Bergamot.     ilfe/fer.  No.  31. 
Hamden's  Bergamot.     lb. 
Bergamotte  d'E'te.     Duhamely  No.  45. 
Milan  de  la  Beuvri^re.     lb. 

Milan  blanc.     Jard.  Fruit,  t.  30. 

Fruit  below  the  middle  size,  round,  and  flattened  at 
both  the  extremities,  about  two  inches  deep,  and  two 
inches  and  a  quarter  in  diameter.  Eye  small,  with  an 
obtuse  closed  calyx,  placed  in  a  very  shallow  basin. 
Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  thick,  inserted  in  a  small 
round  cavity.  Skin  greenish  yellow,  with  a  good  deal 
of  pale  brown  russet,  and  specks  on  the  sunny  side. 
Flesh  melting.  With  a  sugary  high-flavoure«  Juice. 

Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  September. 

This  succeeds  equally  well  on  the  Pear  and  the 
Quince. 

14.  Summer  Rose.      Pom.  Mag.  t.  102. 
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according  to  the 
Pom.  Mag. 


Thorny  Rose,  Miller^  No.  21. 
Epine  Rose,  Dahamely  No.  57- 
Poire  de  Rose,  lb. 
Rosenbime,  Krafiy  Pom.  Aust. 

Vol.  i.  p.  38.  t.  84. 
Fruit  below  the  middle  size,  round,  depressed,  about 

two  inches  deep,  and  two  inches  and  a  quarter  in  diame- 
ter. Eye  open,  placed  in  a  shallow  depression.  Stalk  an 
inch  long,  slender,  inserted  in  a  small  roundish  cavity. 
Skin  inclining  to  yellow,  speckled  with  russet ;  but  of 
a  bright  rich  red,  intermingled  with  brown  spots  on  the 
sunny  side.     Fleah  white,  juicy,  rich,  and  sugary. 

Ripe  the  middle  and  end  of  August. 

This  succeeds  equally  well  on  the  Pear  and  the  Quince. 

The  figure  of  the  Summer  Rose  is  that  of  an  Apple 
rather  than  that  of  a  Pear ;  and  M.  Noisette  remarks, 
that  it  is  so  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  Pear  he  knows. 
It  is  a  most  excellent  and  beautiful  variety,  and  bears 
well  on  an  open  standard. 

Sect.  II. —  Summer.     Conical-fruited. 

15.  August  Muscat.     Millery  No.  20. 
Aurate.     Duliamely  No.  5.  t.  2. 
Muscat  d'Aout.     lb. 

Fruit  below  the  middle  size,  turbinate,  compressed 
between  the  middle  and  the  stalk.  Eye  small,  open,  a 
little  depressed  in  a  flattish  crown.  Stalk  an  inch  long, 
straight,  inserted  in  a  somewhat  oblique  small  cavity. 
Skin  yellow,  with  a  light  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh 
breaking,  sugary,  and  perfumed. 

Ripe  the  middle  of  August. 

This  grows  strong  on  the  Pear;  middling  on  the 
Quince. 

16.  Cassolette.  ikftVfer,  No.  I7.  Z>w/u3rm€/,No.44. 
1. 18. 

Friolet.     lb. 
Lechefrion.     lb. 

z  2 
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Muscat  verd.  Miller ^  No.  17*  DuhameU  No.  44. 
1. 18. 

Poire  de  Sillerie.     Knoop.  Pom.  p.  135. 

Verdasse.     lb. 

Fruit  small,  of  a  roundish  turbinate  figure,  two  inches 
and  a  half  long,  and  one  inch  and  three-quarters  in  dia- 
meter. Eye  open  in  a  slightly  plaited  basin.  Stalk  half 
an  inch  long,  thick,  inserted  in  a  hollow  cavity.  Skin 
yellowish  green,  and  marked  with  red  on  the  sunny  side. 
Flesh  crisp  and  tender,  with  a  sugary,  perfumed, 
musky  juice. 

Ripe  the  middle  and  end  of  August. 

This  succeeds  equally  well  on  both  the  Pear  and  the 
Quince. 

17.  CuissE  Madame.     DuhameU  No.  11.  t.  5. 
Fruit  middle-sized,  of  a  longish  pyramidal  turbinate 

figure,  widest  at  the  crown,  and  compressed  between 
the  middle  and  the  stalk,  about  two  inches  and  three 
quarters  long,  and  two  inches  in  diameter.  Eye  small, 
opens  with  a  rounded  calyx,  seated  in  a  slight  depression, 
nearly  flat.  Stalk  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  straight, 
somewhat  obliquely  inserted  without  any  cavity.  Skin 
smooth  and  shining  all  round,  of  a  yellowish  green 
colour  on  the  shaded  side,  but  of  a  reddish  brown 
when  exposed  to  the  sun.  Flesh  half  buttery,  with 
abundance  of  sugary,  perfumed,  slightly  musky  juice. 

Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  August. 

This  grows  strong  on  the  Pear,  but  ill  on  the  Quince. 

The  wood  of  the  Cuisse  Madame  is  long,  straight, 
rather  slender,  and  of  a  reddish  or  brownish  red  colour, 
totally  different  from  that  of  the  Windsor  Pear,  and  dif- 
fering also  from  that  of  our  Jargonelle. 

18.  Epine  d'E'te.     DuhameU  No.  62.  t.  30. 
Fondante  Musquee.     lb. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  of  a  pyramidal  figure,  somewhat 
like  a  small  Jargonelle,  about  two  inches  and  three 
quarters  iong,  and  one  inch  and  three  quarters  in  dia- 
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meter.  Eye  small  with  a  short  calyx,  placed  in  a  very 
shallow,  plaited  basin.  Stalk  an  inch,  strong,  inserted 
without  any  cavity.  Skin  smooth,  thin,  of  a  greenish 
yellow,  with  but  little  more  colour  when  exposed  to  the 
sun.    Flesh  melting,  with  a  rich  musky  juice. 

Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  September. 

This  succeeds  equally  well  on  the  Pear  and  the 
Quince. 

This  is  a  very  good  Pear,  and,  it  is  said,  had  its  name 
given  it  by  Louis  XIV. 

19.  Great  Blanquette.     Miller^  No.  10. 
Grosse  Blanquette.     Duhamely  No.  13. 
Roi  Louis.     Bon  Jard.  1827.  P-  305. 

Fruit  below  the  middle  size,  of  a  roundish  turbinate 
figure,  about  two  inches  and  a  quarter  long,  and  one 
inch  and  three  quarters  in  diameter.  Eye  rather  large 
and  open.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  stout.  Skin  smooth, 
yellow,  and  tinged  with  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh 
melting  and  full  of  a  rich  sugary  juice. 

Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  August. 

This  succeeds  equally  well  on  the  Pear  and  the  Quince. 

20.  Jargonelle.    Langley^  t.  6L  fig.  3. ;  and  of 
most  English  icritersy  but  not  of  Miller.     Pom.  Mag. 
1. 108. 

Epargne.     DuhameU  No.  I7.  t.  7* 

Beau  Present.     lb. 

Saint  Sampson.     lb. 

Grosse  Cuisse  Madame.     Jard.  Fruit,  t.  27* 

Saint  Lambert.  |        ^j^^    ^^^^,^    ^^^^^^ 

Poire  des  lables  des    r  ^        ,.       s    ai    -d       %r 
,  I  according  to  the  Pom.  Mag. 

i  nnces,  j 

Fruit  large,  oblong,  somewhat  pyramidal,  from  three 
inches  and  a  half  to  four  inches  long,  and  from  two 
inches  and  a  half  to  three  inches  in  diameter.  JEk/e  open, 
with  long  segments  of  the  calyx.  Stalk  two  inches 
long,    somewhat   obliquely   inserted.      Skin  greenish 
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yellow  on  the  shaded  side,  with  a  tinge  of  brownish  red 
when  exposed  to  the  sun.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  very 
juicy  and  melting,  with  a  peculiarly  rich  agreeable 
flavour;  round  the  core  it  is  gritty,  and  more  so,  if 
grafted  upon  the  Quince. 

Ripe  the  middle  and  end  of  August. 

The  Jargonelle  ripened  at  Twickenham,  in  1727>  on 
the  10th  of  July,  O.  S.,  or  July  21st,  N.  S.  Langley. 
A  month  sooner  than  at  the  present  day. 

This  is  much  better  grafted  upon  the  Pear  than  the 
Quince.  It  is,  like  all  other  summer  Pears  if  left  upon 
the  tree  till  fully  ripe,  of  short  duration  in  a  sound 
state,  not  keeping  above  a  few  days ;  but  if  gathered 
while  the  fruit  is  firm,  and  kept  in  a  cool  room,  it  may 
be  continued  in  eating  for  several  days  longer.  It  is 
readily  distinguished  from  all  other  Pears  of  its  season, 
by  the  large  size  of  its  fruit,  by  its  long  dangling 
branches,  and  by  its  very  thickly  pubescent  leaves,  par- 
ticularly in  the  early  part  of  the  summer. 

The  Jargonelle  was  certainly  brought  from  France,  of 
which  there  is  abundant  evidence.  The  Jargonelle  of 
the  French  is,  however,  not  ours,  but  an  inferior  kind, 
green  on  one  side,  and  red  on  the  other.  They  call 
ours  the  Grosse  Cuisse  Madame^  distinguishing  it  from 
the  common  Cuisse  Madame.  How  this  became  pos- 
sessed of  so  singular  an  appellation  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
Mayer  tells  a  long  story  of  its  origin,  which  is  not  much 
to  the  purpose  ;  and  Manger  relates  an  anecdote  about 
Prince  Eugene  and  one  of  his  officers,  who  did  not 
know  that  Dameschenkel  was  a  Pear  worth  looking  at. 
In  Scotland  the  Jargonelle  is  cultivated  on  walls  as  far 
north  as  Pears  will  grow. 

21.  Lammas.     Hort  Soc.Cat.  No.  373. 

Fruit  rather  small,  of  a  pyramidal  shape.  Stalk  half 
an  inch  long,  straight.  Skin  pale  yellow,  tinged  and 
slightly  streaked  with  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh 
melting.     Juice  plentiful,  of  a  very  good  flavour. 
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Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  August. 

This  is  a  very  excellent  Pear  for  the  market  gardenen 
as  it  is  not  only  a  very  good  bearer,  but  the  first  strong 
Pear  that  comes  to  market,  and  the  tree  is  hardy,  and  an 
erect  handsome  grower.  It  is  in  great  plenty  in  the 
Lunn  and  Wisbeach  markets. 

22.  Little  Muscat.  Miller^  No.  5, 
Petit  Muscat.  DuhameU  No.  1.  t.  1. 
Sept-en-gueule.     lb. 

Fruit  very  small,  somewhat  turbinate,  little  more  than 
an  inch  long,  and  scarcely  an  inch  in  diameter.  Eye 
small,  with  a  reflex ed  calyx  prominently  placed  on  the 
summit.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  straight,  inserted 
without  any  cavity.  Skin  yellow,  coloured  with  dull 
red  on  the  side  next  the  sun.  Flesh  white,  with  a 
sugary  musky  perfume. 

Ripe  the  middle  and  end  of  July  ;  the  first  Pear 
which  ripens. 

It  succeeds  on  both  the  Pear  and  the  Quince. 

23.  London  Sugar.     Nursery  Catalogues. 
Fruit  below  the  middle  size,  turbinate,  and  rather 

narrowed  at  the  crown,  about  two  inches  long,  and  one 
inch  and  three  quarters  in  diameter.  Eye  small,  with 
a  connivent  calyx,  rather  prominently  placed,  and  sur- 
rounded by  irregular,  puckered,  apparently  blistered 
plaits.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  slender,  inserted  in  a  small 
oblique  cavity.  Skin  pale  green,  approaching  to  pale 
lemon  colour  when  fully  ripe,  with  a  slight  brownish 
tinge  when  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Flesh  tender  and 
melting.     Juice  saccharine,  of  a  rich  musky  flavour. 

Ripe  the  end  of  July  and  beginning  of  August. 

The  branches  of  this  tree  are  long,  slender,  and  for 
the  most  part  drooping,  in  the  manner  of  the  Jargonelle. 
It  is  an  excellent  early  fruit,  and  a  hardy  bearer,  and 
may  be  found  in  great  plenty,  in  the  Norwich  markets, 
under  this  name.     It  is  veiy  much  like  the  Madeleine, 

z  4 
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figured  in  the  Fomologlcal  Magazine  ;  but  its  branches 
are  pendulous,  in  the  Madeleine  they  are  ascending. 

24.  Long  Stalked  Blanquet.  Pom.  Mag.  t.  41. 
Blanquet  k  longue  queue.  DuhameU  No.  15.  t.  6.  f.B. 
Fruit  small,  growing  in  clusters,  inversely  egg-shaped, 

about  two  inches  long,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diame- 
ter. Eif€  crumpled,  prominently  seated  on  the  summit. 
Stalk  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  slender,  inserted  without 
cavity.  Skin  deep  clear  green.  Flesh  tender,  crisp, 
juicy,  sweet,  and  excellent. 

Ripe  near  the  end  of  July. 

This  grows  strong  on  the  Pear,  middling  on  the 
Quince.  A  good  early  Pear,  and  a  great  bearer  ;  very 
sweet,  crisp,  and  juicy,  and  not  rotting  so  soon  as  most 
of  the  Pears  of  the  same  season. 

25.  Madeleine.     Pom.  Mag.  t.  51. 
Magdalene.     Jard.  Fruit.  Vol.  iii.  t.  26. 

Citron  des  Carmes.  Of  the  French^  according  to 
the  Pom.  Mag. 

Fruit  below  the  middle  size,  turbinate,  with  a  thick- 
ening on  one  side  of  the  stalk,  about  two  inches  and 
three  quarters  long,  and  two  inches  and  one  quarter  in 
diameter.  Eye  slightly  hollowed.  Stalk  an  inch  long, 
slender,  rather  obliquely  inserted.  Skin  yellowish  green, 
with  a  little  light  bloom  upon  it,  and  a  slight  tinge  of 
red  when  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Flesh  white, 
melting,  buttery,  sweet,  and  high  flavoured. 

Ripe  the  latter  part  of  July. 

This  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  from  its  ripening 
about  the  time  of  the  Fete  de  Sainte  Magdalene  (22d 
July).  I  have  not  quoted  the  figure  of  the  Madeline, 
or  Citron  des  Carmes,  of  Duhamel,  because  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  what  the  French  now  consider  the 
Madeleine. 

26.  Mansuette.     2>wAflr7w^/,  No.  92.  t.  58.  f.  1. 
Solitaire.     Jb. 
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Mansuette  Solitaire.     Jard.  Fruit,  t.  43. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  of  a  somewhat  turbinate  figure, 
compressed  below  the  middle,  and  a  little  incurved  to- 
wards the  stalk  ;  about  three  inches  and  three  quarters 
long,  and  two  inches  and  three  quarters  in  diameter. 
Eye  rather  small,  with  an  erect  calyx,  placed  in  a  deep, 
plaited,  angular  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  bent,  very 
obliquely  inserted  in  an  irregular  cavity.  Skin  green, 
spotted  with  brown  ;  but  as  it  ripens  it  becomes  yellow 
and  tinged  with  red.  Flesh  white,  half  melting,  and 
full  of  a  well  flavoured  juice. 

Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  September. 

This  is  better  grafted  on  the  Quince  than  on  the  Pear. 

27.  Musk  Summer  Bonchretien.  Nursery  Cat. 
Bonchretien  d'E'te Musquee.  DuhameU  No.Ql.  t.48. 
Fruit  above  the  middle  size,  somewhat  pyramidal, 

compressed  between  the  middle  and  the  stalk,  about 
three  inches  long,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter. 
Eye  rather  large  and  open,  with  a  crisp  calyx,  placed  in 
a  wide,  irregular,  angular  basin.  Stalk  one  inch  and  a 
half  long,  enlarged  next  the  branch,  and  somewhat  ob- 
liquely inserted  with  but  little  cavity.  Skin  greenish 
yellow,  with  a  little  grey  russet ;  but  on  the  sunny  side 
of  a  brownish  red,  full  of  rough  russetty  specks.  Flesh 
white  and  crisp,  w  ith  an  abundant,  sugary,  high-flavoured 
musky  juice. 

Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  September. 

This  does  not  succeed  at  all  upon  the  Quince. 

It  is  sold  by  many  nurserymen  for  the  Summer  Bon- 
chretien, a  different  Pear.  The  wood  and  manner  of 
growth  of  the  Musk  Bonchretien  is  a  good  deal  like  the 
Jargonelle  ;  but  the  leaves  of  this  are  smooth  at  all 
times,  in  the  Jargonelle  they  are  covered  with  a  thick 
pubescent  down,  especially  in  the  spring  and  early  part 
of  the  summer  months. 

28.  Orange  TuLiPEE.     Z>wAam^/,  No.  79.  t.  41. 
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Poire  aux  Mouches.     DuhameU  No.  79.  t.  41. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  of  an  oval,  turbinate  figure,  about 
three  inches  long,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter. 
Eye  small,  with  a  recurved  calyx,  seated  in  a  pretty  deep, 
plaited  basin.  Stalk  short,  inserted  in  a  narrow  angular 
cavity.  Skin  green  on  the  shaded  side,  but  of  a  brown- 
ish red,  with  grey  specks,  where  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Flesh  melting,  with  an  agreeable  juice. 

Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  September. 

This  succeeds  equally  on  both  the  Pear  and  the 
Quince. 

29.  Prince's  Pear.     Miller^  No.  29. 
Chair  a  Dame.     JDuhamely  No.  41.  1. 16. 
Cher  Adame.     lb. 

Poire  de  Prince.     lb. 

Fruit  above  the  middle  size,  somewhat  round,  but 
turbinate,  and  bent  at  the  neck,  about  two  inches  and  a 
quarter  long,  and  two  inches  in  diameter.  Eye  small, 
open,  with  an  acute  calyx,  in  a  shallow  slightly  angular 
basin.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  strong,  very  obliquely 
inserted.  Skin  greyish  russet,  turning  yellow  with 
grey  specks  as  it  becomes  ripe,  and  of  a  marbled  red  on 
the  sunny  side.  Flesh  rather  crisp,  with  an  abundant 
sweet  highly-flavoured  juice. 

Ripe  the  middle  and  end  of  August. 

This  succeeds  on  both  the  Pear  and  the  Quince. 

30.  Red  Muscadel.     Millery  No.  4. 
Bellissime  d'E'te.     DuhameU  No.  80.  t.  42. 
Supreme.     lb. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  turbinate,  about  three  inches  long, 
and  two  inches  and  a  half  broad.  Eye  rather  deeply 
sunk  in  an  obtuse-angled  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  long, 
rather  slender,  and  somewhat  obliquely  inserted.  Skin 
pale  yellow,  slightly  covered  with  thin  russet,  on  the 
sunny  side  of  an  orange  or  bright  red.  Flesh  tender. 
Juice  plentiful  and  saccharine. 
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Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  August. 
This  succeeds  on  both  the  Pear  and  the  Quince, 
The  Red  Muscadel  generally  produces  a  second  crop 
of  fruit,  which  ripens  about  the  middle  or  end  of  Sep- 
tember, but  they  are  not  so  good  as  the  former.  It  is 
a  handsome  upright  growing  tree,  and  a  very  excellent 
bearer. 

31.  Roi  d'E'te.     Duhamelj  No.  34.  1. 12. 
Gros  Rousselet.     lb. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  of  a  pyramidal  turbinate  figure, 
about  three  inches  long,  and  two  inches  and  a  quarter 
broad.  Eye  small,  open,  placed  on  a  nearly  flat  crown. 
Stalk  one  inch  and  three  quarters  long,  slender,  but 
considerably  thickened  next  the  fruit,  where  it  is  in- 
serted in  a  small  regular  cavity.  Skin  rough,  of  a  pale 
green,  but  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  dull  red,  covered  all 
over  with  numerous  grey  russetty  specks.  Flesh  half 
buttery,  and  melting,  with  a  very  agreeable  sugary  sub- 
acid juice. 

Ripe  the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September. 

This  succeeds  on  both  the  Pear  and  the  Quince. 

32.  Rousselet  de  Rheims.  Duhamelj  No.  32. 1. 1 1. 
Petit  Rousselet.     Jard.  Fruit,  t.  31. 

Fruit  small,  of  a  pyramidal  figure,  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  Rousselet  d'Hivcr,  but  more  tapering  to 
the  stalk  ;  two  inches  and  a  quarter  long,  and  one  inch 
and  three  quarters  in  diameter.  Eye  small,  open,  placed 
on  a  flat,  somewhat  depressed  apex.  Stalk  an  inch  long, 
thick,  inserted  without  any  cavity.  Skin  greenish  grey, 
becoming  yellow  as  it  ripens,  with  numerous  dark  russetty 
specks,  and  some  dark  colouring  on  the  side  exposed  to 
the  sun.  Flesh  half  buttery,  and  melting,  with  a  very 
high  flavoured  musky  juice. 

Ripe  the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September. 

This  succeeds  very  well  on  both  the  Pear  and  th© 
Quince. 
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33.  Sabine  d'E'tI:.     Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  4.  p.  275. 
Fruit  of  a  pyramidal  form,  broadest  at  the  crown,  and 

tapering  to  a  round  blunt  point  at  the  stalk.  Eye  small, 
not  deeply  sunk.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a 
shallow  cavity.  Skin  perfectly  smooth  and  even,  of  a 
yellow  colour  on  the  shaded  side,  and  of  a  fine  scarlet, 
minutely  dotted  when  exposed  to  the  sun.  Flesh  white, 
or  nearly  so,  melting,  juicy,  and  highly  perfumed. 

Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  August. 

Raised,  in  1819,  by  M.  StoflFels  of  Mechlin,  and 
named  by  him  after  Mr.  Sabine,  at  that  time  Secretary 
to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London. 

34.  Seigneur  d^E'te.  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  iv.  p.  276. 
Fruit  above  the  middle  size,  of  a  blunt  oval  figure. 

Skin  of  a  fine  orange,  with  bright  scarlet  on  the  sunny 
side,  sprinkled  with  small  brown  spots,  and  partially 
marked  with  larger  ones  of  the  same  colour.  Flesh 
melting,  with  an  extremely  small  cone,  and  a  rich  high 
flavoured  juice. 

Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  September. 

This  very  beautiful  Pear  has  been  known  in  Flanders 
many  years,  fruit  of  which  were  sent  to  this  country  by 
M.  Stoffels  of  Mechlin,  and  exhibited  at  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  in  1819- 

35.  Skinless  Pear.     Miller ^  No.  13. 
Poire  sans  Peau.     D^uhamely  No.  35.  1. 13. 
Pleur  de  Guignes.     lb. 

Fruit  below  the  middle  size,  of  a  somewhat  pyramidal 
figure,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  one  inch 
and  three  quarters  in  diameter.  Fye  small,  nearly 
closed,  slightly  depressed.  Stalk  one  inch  and  a  half 
long,  slender,  rather  crooked,  inserted  in  a  small  cavity. 
Skin  extremely  thin,  smooth,  pale  green,  with  a  few 
grey  specks ;  on  the  sunny  side  yellow,  marbled  with 
light  red.  Flesh  melting,  with  a  most  excellent  sweet 
and  perfumed  juice. 
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Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  August. 

This  grows  strong  on  the  Pear,  but  middling  on  the 
Quince. 

36.  Summer  Bonchretien.  Miller^  No.  24.  Pom. 
Mag.  1. 14. 

Bonchretien  d'E'te.     Duhamely  90.  t.  47-  f.  4. 

Gracioli.     lb.  according  to  the  Pom.  Mag. 

Die  Sommer  Christbime.     Pom.  Aust.  Vol.  i.  p.  38. 

Fruit  large,  irregularly  pyramidal,  about  four  inches 
long,  and  three  inches  in  diameter,  exceedingly  knobby 
and  irregular  in  its  outline,  particularly  about  the  eye. 
Eye  small,  prominent,  in  a  narrow,  shallow,  obtuse- 
angled  basin.  Stalk  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  irre- 
gular and  crooked,  very  obliquely  inserted,  in  a  knobby, 
irregular  cavity.  Skiriy  when  fully  ripe,  of  a  pale  lemon 
colour,  very  slightly  tinged  with  red  on  the  sunny  side, 
and  covered  all  over  with  small  green  dots.  Flesh  yel- 
lowish, breaking,  firm,  juicy,  very  sweet  and  excellent. 
Cone  very  small,  placed  near  the  eye. 

Ripe  the  middle  of  September. 

This  will  take  on  both  Pear  and  Quince,  but  should 
never  be  grafted  on  the  latter  stock. 

A  very  excellent  old  Pear,  mentioned  by  Parkinson^ 
and  by  many  modern  Pomologists  in  France,  Italy, 
Holland,  and  Germany,  under  various  other  names,  not 
necessary  to  quote  here  as  synonymes. 

It  succeeds  best  in  this  country  on  an  east  or  west 
wall,  being  rather  too  tender  for  an  open  standard. 

Sy.  Summer  Francreal.      Pom.  Mag.  1. 106. 

Francreal  d'E'te.    Diels^  Pom.   ^ 
Vol.  iii.  p.  245. 

Fondante,  Knoop  Pom.  93.  t.  3. 

France  Canncel,  lb. 

Gros    Micet   d'E'te.      Of  ^ome 
French  Gardens^ 

Fruit  rather  large,  turbinate,  thickest  about  two-thirds 


according  to  Hie 
Pom.  Mag. 
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from  the  stalk,  diminishing  a  little  to  the  eye,  about  three 
inches  and  a  quarter  long,  and  three  inches  in  diameter. 
Eye  connivent,  moderately  depressed.  Stalk  short  and 
thick.  Skin  green,  nearly  smooth,  becoming  pale  yel- 
lowish-green, after  the  fruit  has  been  gathered  some 
time,  and  is  fit  for  table.  Flesh  white,  firm,  juicy, 
becoming  buttery  and  melting,  rich  and  excellent. 

Ripe  the  middle  of  September. 

A  very  hardy  tree,  and  a  great  bearer  as  an  open 
standard. 

38.  Williams's  Bonchretien.  Hort.  Trans. 
Vol.ii.  p.  250.  1. 16. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  of  an  irregular,  pyramidal,  and 
somewhat  tnmcated  form,  from  three  to  four  inches 
long,  and  from  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter.  Eye 
seated  on  the  summit,  and  never  in  a  hollow  or  cavity, 
as  in  other  varieties  called  Bonchretien.  Stalk  an  inch 
long,  very  gross  and  fleshy.  Skin  pale  green,  mottled 
all  over  with  a  mixture  of  darker  green  and  russet 
brown,  becoming  yellowish  and  tinged  with  red  on  the 
sunny  side  when  fully  ripe.  Flesh  whitish,  very  tender 
and  delicate,  abounding  with  a  sweet  and  agreeably  per- 
fumed juice. 

Ripe  the  end  of  August  to  the  middle  of  September. 

This  Pear  appears  to  have  sprung  up  from  seed  in 
the  garden  of  Mr.  Wheeler,  a  schoolmaster  at  Alder- 
maston,  in  Berkshire,  previously  to  1770,  as  it  was  then 
a  very  young  plant.  An  account  of  it  was  published  by 
the  Horticultural  Society,  as  above,  in  1816,  at  which 
time  the  garden  in  which  the  tree  grew  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  Wm.  Congreve,  Esq. 

39.  Windsor.      Of  all  English  Gardens. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  oblong,  obovate,  not  either  pyra- 
midal or  turbinate,  being  widest  above  its  middle,  taper- 
ing to  the  crown,  and  suddenly  contracted  towards  the 
stalk,  where  it  is  slender  \  about  three  inches  and  a  half 
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long,  and  two  inches  and  a  quarter  in  diameter.  Eye 
small,  with  a  connivent  calyx,  prominently  placed  on  the 
summit.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  slender,  convexly  in- 
serted without  any  cavity.  Skin  yellowish  green,  full 
of  small  green  specks,  becoming  yellow  when  fully  ripe, 
and  tinged  with  orange  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  white, 
soft,  with  a  little  grit  at  the  core,  and  a  sugary  astrin- 
gent juice. 

Ripe  the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September. 

I  have  not  quoted  any  synonymes  of  this  Pear  from 

foreign  authors,  not  being  able  to  satisfy  myself  of  their 

identity  with  it.    Duiiamel's  figure  of  Cuisse  Madame 

is  pyramidally  turbinate,  evidently  a  different  fruit. 

The  wood  of  the  Windsor  Pear  is  very  stout,  never 
producing  laterals,  perfectly  erect,  so  much  so  as  to  be 
readily  distinguished  in  the  nursery  from  every  other 
sort.  The  tree  is  by  no  means  a  hardy  one,  being  very 
liable  to  canker,  especially  when  planted  either  on 
gravelly  or  cold  wet  soils. 

Y  V  I  Qf^^^^  Uutch  Gardens. 

Fruit  rather  small,  turl)inate,  about  two  inches  long, 
and  one  inch  and  three  quarters  in  diameter,  generally 
a  little  flajttened  on  the  opposite  sides.  Eye  small, 
opens  with  a  very  short  calyx,  seated  in  a  rather  shallow 
uneven  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  rather  slender,  ob- 
liquely inserted,  without  any  cavity.  SkiJi  of  a  very 
thick  russetty  brown,  thickly  covered  with  round  grey 
specks,  and  generally  a  little  coloured  when  exposed  to 
the  sun.  Flesh  breaking  and  tender,  with  a  very  sugary, 
rich,  and  highly  perfumed  juice. 

Ripe  the  middle  and  end  of  September. 

The  trees  of  this  very  valuable  variety  grow  large, 
and  the  branches  are  drooping  like  those  of  the  Jargo- 
nelle, but  much  more  slender  and  numerous.  A  very 
hardy  bearer,  brought  from  Holland  by  the  late  Thomas 


j^rvegTf  £^.»  and  plaated  in  his  garden  at  Catton,  near 
i^(C|nyjch,,^j^  sixty  jrear^  ago^  along*  ^mtk  UMle^  ))4atnts 
of  the  Dutch  Mignpnne  J4)plej  both  Boitflr^^f'^hilsfhi  are 

,        Sect.  III.  —  Autumnal.     Aound-jfruiteS. 

."'•4!li-A«Toir  TowN^  Hooker^Ponu  Lond.  t.  18«;h/I- 
./f  rtoten  IWn.     "Pom*  Maff.t.lSg*  ^  ^ 

/«{l^Virt^'  niddle-^sizedy  of  a  roundish'  turbkiate  figure^ 
aUliiiwvhfct  lifce  a  narrow-crowned  Cmsanne,  but  mov^ 
livp^red  next  the  stalk,  about  two'  inches  and  a  half  deq^i 
and  nearly  the  same  in  diameter.     JEtfC'  small,  skalldwtJ 
/SMoA^Ti imeinoh  and  a  half  lohg,  slender^^pi^otiHid^i^in 
a;  direct*  line  from  tUb  base,  and  inserted  with  but  lUtle 
avntyu  •  8km  paid  greenish  white,  rugose,  covered ' wtth 
nfanferous  grty  nissetty  specks,  like  the  Ciliasanne.  jFJesfr 
tendei)  buttei^,  and  full  of  a  most  excellent  sacoharaRjp 
perfiinled  juice, 

fftHiperHhe  beginning  and  to  the  end  of  October.  •  '^-t 
Branchestll^ng' and  rather  slender^  flagelliform,  witht 
a  manner  of  rgrowin^  peculiar  to  this  tree,   thdt  is,  a 
tendency  to  twist  tound  in  growing  upwards  \  so  that^at 
a^pUlanee^  when  planted  as  a  standard,  it  may  be'  dis- 
tinguished from  every  other  sort.  '  '*\ 
'This  SKNit  exeellent  Pear  is  at  present   but  little 
kno'fcrn  in  .imany  ^parts  o£  England.     It  is,  however,  v^elk  • 
knoiMns  ^dnd  extensively  cultivated  in  the  north-weattl 
counties  of  Lancaster^  Chester,  and  Hcrefordir     In  the 
latter  cwintyit  partiouiarlly  at  Shobden  Court,  ?and  'abi 
Graiwtone,  it  is  tgrowii  in  abundance,  both  on'.wallabti 
e4paiiens,4nd.dn  open  standards^  wheine  it  fi^mish^s  caai^i 
stout  cilops^ of! npost. perfect  iryit,  fully  equal  in  goodnesa 
to<tbo9€t  of  the  Cptrasannei  wJbieh  it  somewhat  res^bles*  ! 
It  was  raised  many  years  ago  at  Aston,  in  Cheshirf^.    :  . 
:^9p ,. AwTUllN  ,R^RQii^QT*i  ,  Milien  No.  32.'     J^. 
Mag.  1. 120.                                                        » .       'rfi  (» 
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_  _,  (Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  52.     lb. 

Common  Bergamot,  I      ^^  ^  according  to  the 
York  Bergamot,        [     p^.  Mag. 

Fruit  smally  approaching  the  middle  siaKe,  depretaed, 
globular,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  deep»  and  the 
fame  in  diameter.  Eiye  small,  q)en,  in  a  regular-formed 
dudlow  depression.  Stalk  short  and  thick,  inserted  in 
a  rather  wide  funnel-shaped  cavity.  Skin  rather  roiigh» 
yellowish  green ;  but  of  a  dull  brown  on  the  sunny  side» 
and  full  of  grey  scabrous  specks.  Fle^  whitish,  Bielt- 
stigy  a  little  gritty  next  the  core,  with  a  sugary  and 
richly  perfumed  juice. 

Ripe  the  beginning  of  October,  and  good  till  the  end. 

This  succeeds  well  on  both  the  Pear  and  the  Quince. 

I  have  not  quoted  Duhamel,  as  he  has  given  two 
figures  of  his  Bergamotte  d' Automne,  neither  of  whicb 
i^ipears  to  correspond  with  our  Autumn  Bergamot. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  Pears  of  the  season,  and  it  i« 
also  one  of  the  most  ancient,  supposed  to  have  been  in 
this  country  ever  since  the  time  oif  Julius  Cassar. 

43.  Belle  et  Bonne.     Pom.  Mag.  1. 118. 

Belle  et  Bonne.     BaumanrCs  Catalogue. 

Schone  und  Gute.  Taschenbtwh^  p.  431.  according 
to  the  Pom.  Mag. 

Fruit  large,  globular,  depressed,  about  three  inches 
deep,  and  three  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter.  Eye 
large,  open,  with  short  crumpled  segments  of  the  calyx^ 
in  a  shallow  and  rather  uneven  depression.  StaUc  one 
inch  and  a  half  long,  curved,  slightly  inserted  in  a  naiv 
row  cavity.  Skin  pale  yellow,  mixed  with  green,  a 
little  russetty  on  the  sunny  side,  and  slightly  tinged 
with  a  few  faint  streaks  of  pale  brown.  Fle$h  white,  a 
little  gritty,  but  soft  and  mellow,  with  a  saccharine, 
rich,  and  perfumed  juice. 

Ripe  the  end  of  September,  and  is  good  for  two  or 
three  weeks. 
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'*  It  iracceeds  well  on-  both  the  Pear  and  the  Quince. 

l^hiar  very  valimble  variety  was  introduced  by-  the 
HoFticulttiral  Society  in  1826,  to  whom  it  was  sent  by 
Messrs.  Baumann,  of  Bollwiller.  It  has  been  cuitiTated 
kei^  under  ihe  erroneous  names  of  Charles  d- AotricHe 
tod  'Belle  de  Btnixelles,  both  of  which  art  difFereiit  fruite 
fh^m' Mii6 J  * '  t   '■•  "/:.»■■/. 

^^^  44.  BfiROAMOTTE  Cadettb.     I>uham^   No.  54w 
lt/«4.-fi-2.'.  M,-' 

Poire  de  Cadette.     lb.  ii 

y^iPNrit  middle-siced,  roundish,  or  sub^kturbinate,  about 
two  inches  and  three  quarters  deep,  and  the  tamp 'ia 
diameter.  -^  'Eye  small,  altnost  closed,  very  little  sunk  in 
If  i^ovmwhiat  batted  apex.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  thick,  in- 
betted'  ifi  a  rat^r  shallow  angular  cavity.  Skin  smooth, 
yellow^,'  and  shaded  with  red  on  the  sunhy  aide. 
Flesh  and  Juice  excellent,  little  inferior  to  any  6f  the 
^h^r  Bergamots. 

Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  October. 
'   '  This^^  succeeds  (m  both  the  Pear  and  the  Quitioe. ' 
^  '  4(5;  Beztt  d^Heri.     Duhamel,  No.  23. 
*  Beiideri.  '  Miller y  Noi^S. 
'"^''JFruit  mWdie-sifed,  of  a  somewhat  roundish  ovate 
figure;  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  two  inches 
-ahd'it  quarter  ih  diameter.    JEk/e  open,  flat.    Staik  one 
fech  and  a  quarter  long,  slender,  curved.  Skin  smooth, 
pale  green,  inclining  to  yellow,  slightly  tinged  with  red 
on  the  suntiy^ide;^  Flesh  rather  dry,  and  but  itidi^i^nt 
ftr' eating,  but  it  bakes  well. 

Ih  use  October  and  November.  I  •' 

TTiis  Pear  takes  it^ 'name  from  Bfer/,  a"  forest  in 
Bifeta^e,  t)^<ween  Renries  and  Nantes^  where'  it  was 
found  in  a  wild  state. 

46.  Bezy  de  la  Motte.  DtththneU  82*.  t.  44.  f.  5. 
P(tnil3fag:\:.U3.  Heft.  TVans.  Vol.  5.  p.  132.  t.  2. 
f.*;    H&n.'Soe.  Cttt  ^b.'SG.  " 
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Bein  Annudi,  |  Of  some   CoUectianSf: ;  ac- 

Beurre  blanc  de  Jersey,  J     cording  to  the  Pom.  Mag. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  of  a  roundish  turbinate  figure, 
about  three  inches  deep,  and  the  same  in  diameter. 
JEk/e  small,  open,  sunk  in  a  round  shallow  basin.  StaUk 
an  inch  long,  bent,  strong,  and  inserted  in  a  small  but 
widish  cavity.  Skin  yellowish  green,  covered  with  gi»jr 
nissetty  specks,  becoming  yellow  when  fully  ripe.  JFlesh 
white  and  melting,  with  a  rich,  sugary,  high-flavoured 
juice. 

Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  October,  and  wiU 
keep  till  the  end  of  November. 

This  succeeds  on  both  the  Pear  and  the  Quince.  It 
bears  very  well  on  a  standard,  but  better  as  an  espalier* 
The  fruit  is  generally  lai^er  than  the  specimen  figured 
in  the  Horticultural  Transactions.  It  is  a  most  excel- 
lent Fear,  and  well  deserves  cultivation.  -     \ 

47.  Charles  d'Autriche.  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  iii. 
p.  120.     lb.  Vol.  iv.  p.  521. 

Fruit  large,  very  handsome,  about  three  inches  aiid  a 
half  long,  and  three  inches  broad,  in  colour  something 
like  a  white  Beurre,  but  in  shape  more  convex  and  irre- 
gular. Eye  in  a  confined  hollow,  not  deeply  3unk. 
Stalk  an  inch  long.  Skin  greenish  yellow,  profuself 
sprinkled  with  brown  specks,  and  partially  russet^4- 
Flesh  white,  melting,  very  juicy,  with  a  rich  high 
flavour,  but  with  little  perfume. 

Ripe  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  November. 

A  very  fine  and  beautiful  fruit,  raised  by  Dr.  Vfmi 
Mons,  and  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  wherp  it 
was  exhibited  in  November  I8I6. 

48.  Crasanne.  Langley^  t.  05.  f.  5.  MUler^  No.  4{^^ 
IhtJuimel,  No.  49.  t.  22. 

Beurre  Plat.     Knoop.  Pom.  p.  154. 
Fruit  above  the  middle  size,  of  a  roundish  turbinate 
%ure,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  de^Pt  AQ^  &  littlfp 
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ittW^'^iD^dkmeter.  Eye  small,  and  placed  in  a  deep 
If jilTOW  ba$in,  something  like  the  eye  of  an  apple.  Stalk 
^e  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  crooked,  slender,  and  in^- 
Sdrted*  m  an  open  shallow  cavity.  Skin  greenish  yellowy 
thinly  covered  with  a  reticulated  grey  russet.  Flesh  ex- 
trein^lj^' tender,  buttery,  and  full  of  a  rich  saccharine 

Ripe  the  beginning  of  November,  and  will  keep  till 
-Ghfi^mas.^ 

The  Crasanne  ripened  at  Twickenham,  in  1727>  on 
September  20.  O.  S.,  or  October  1.  N.  S.     Langley. 

This  succeeds  on  both  the  Pear  and  the  Quince;  but 
it  is  much  better  grafted  upon  the  Pear  stock. 
f'»J'M;  dela  Quintinie  says,  the  Crasanne  takes  its  name 
'firbm"  ecrfl*^  (flattened  or  crushed),  its  form  generally 
^vifig*  to  the  fruit  the  appearance  of  having  been  pressed 
^bw«M*  It  is  a  most  excellent  bearer  upon  an  east  or 
^fiOfuth^eaSt  wall,  and  one  of  the  very  best  Pears  of  its 
^asoi^. ' 

,ili'it0*time  of  keeping  in  perfection  may  be  considerably 
4eiigthened,  by  gathering  the  crop  at  three  different 
^titniefi^';  the  first,  a  fortnight  or  more  before  it  is  ripe^; 
the  second,  a  week  or  ten  days  afterwards ;  and  thp 
lihiM,'^  when  'fully  ripe  :  this  last  gathering  will  be )  the 
first  to  be  brought  to  table,  the  middle  gathering  the 
next,^  ^tid  tbe  first  will  be  the  last  in  succession. 

By  this  mode  of  proceeding,  this,  as  w^ll  as  all  the 
'Aiitumnal  Pears,  may  be  kept  several  weeks  longer  in 
perfection,'  especially  after  hot  summers,  than  by  the 
•tisird '  method  of  waiting  till  the  crop  is  ripe,  and  then 
'gathering  the  whole  at  once. 

'  49.  Double  d*Automne.  Hort  Soc.  Cat.  No.  227. 
'^'-FVwtY  middle-sized,  in  the  form  of  a  Bergamot,  hand- 
sortdly  round,  without  angles,  and  tapering  towards  the 
i^k.^\EJt/e  small,  open,  with  very  short  segments  of 
-tfe^^yx.  Slink  in  a  handsome,  round,  shallow  basin. 
Sfa/A  three  quarters  of  an  tuch  \oT\g^  m^^xted  va  a  small 
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oblique,  slightly-lipped  cavity.  Skin  an  entire  cim^ 
mon  russet,  through  which  a  little  green  appears^,  tb? 
whole  covered  with  numerous  light  grey  specks«  FUi^h 
white,  breaking,  a  little  gritty,  but  mellow.  Juice  st^ 
charine,  very  excellent,  with  a  little  perfume.  i  .  t 
Ripe  the  end  of  October,  and  good  all  November* .  r  t 
A  very  handsome  new  Pear,  and  very  excellent  wb§9 
in  perfection. 

50.  EcHAssERY.  il///fer.  No.  55.  Da /lamely  Hom&Q* 
t.  32. 

Bezy  de  Chassery.     lb.  >^ 

Bezy  de  Landey.     Knoop.  Pom.  p.  134. 

Poire  d'CEuf.     lb. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  of  a  roundish,  turbinate  figure, 
something  like  a  Citron,  or  the  Ambrette,  but  smaller 
next  the  stalk,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  loog^  and 
two  inches  in  diameter.  Eye  small,  with  an  open*  flat 
calyx,  placed  in  a  shallow  plaited  basin.  Stalk  one 
inch  and  a  quarter  long,  straight,  a  little  knobbyr  in- 
serted in  an  irregularly  formed  cavity.  iSArin  smobth, 
green,  with  a  few  grey  specks,  becoming  yellovifrsajt 
ripens.  Flesh  melting  and  buttery,  with  a  rich,  ^ugaiqr, 
perfumed  juice.  -    i.ii 

Ripe  in  November,  and  will  generally  keep  good  till 
Christmas.  •   »miI 

This  succeeds  on  both  the  Pear  and  the  Quinc^«    mi 

51.  Elton.     Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  ii.  p.  1.  t*  1.    i| 
Fruit  middle-sized,  of  an  oval  figure,  a  little  broid^r 

towards  the  crown.  Eye  very  small,  nearly  free  ifVeqi 
the  segments  of  the  calyx,  and  very  slightly  imbe|{}4ed« 
Stalk  rather  stout,  straight,  and  deeply  inaertedn  i^^ 
of  a  greenish  russetty  grey,  with  numerow  speiclpi  pf  a 
darker  russet,  and  tinged  with  orange  en.  •  the  $i|nny 
side,  which  is  generally  towards  the  stalk,  a«  the  iriM^iia 
mostly  pendent  from  the  extremities  of  the  \braqqtif|p« 
Flesh  crisp  when  in  perfection^  and.iof  .an/ei(|E^U4|t 
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flavour ;  but  will  be  mealy  if  kept  too  long  upon  the 
tWe. 

Ripe  the  middle  of  September,  and  by  gutheridg 
ai*  different  times,  may  be  kept  five  weeks.  Its  season 
generally  terminates  with  the  commencement  of  the 
Autumn  Bergamot. 

In  1812,  the  original  tree,  about  I70  years  of  age,  was 
standing  in  an  orchard  in  the  parish  of  Elton,  in  Here* 
fo'hlshire,  from  whence  it  received  its  name  from  Mr. 
Knight,  who  thinks  it  may  remain  in  health  three  cen* 
turies,  as  it  is  now  in  a  very  vigorous  state  of  growth. 
It  is  much  better  as  an  open  standard  than  if  cultivated 
against  a  wall. 

52.  Gansel's  Bergamot.  Hooker ^  Pom.  LondAJ. 
Pom.  Mag.  t.  3.5. 

Brocas  Bergamot.      Of  some  English  Nurseries. 

Ives's  Bei^mot.     Of  the  Norwich  Oar  dens. 

Bonne  Rouge.  Of  the  French  Gardens. 
'  Fruit  ovate,  very  much  flattened  at  the  crown,  of  a 
Very  regular  figure,  quite  destitute  of  angles,  about 
three  inches  deep,  and  three  inches  and  a  half  in 
diameter.  Eye  small,  with  a  very  short  calyx.  Staik 
short  and  fleshy,  thickening  on  the  back  of  its  bent  part. 
Sfdn  dull  brown,  like  that  of  the  Brown  Beurr6,  a  little 
marked  with  dashes  of  a  deeper  colour.  Flesh  white, 
melting,  very  sweet,  rich,  and  high  flavoured. 

Ripe  the  middle  of  November,  and  will  keep  good  a 
ttioHth. 

""This  most  excellent  Pear  is  a  native  of  our  own 
country,  as  appears  by  a  letter  from  David  Jebb,  Esq., 
of  Worcester,  to  John  WiUiams,  Esq.,  of  Pitmaston,  in 
1818,  in  which  he  says,  *•  the  Gansel's  Bergamot  was 
obtained  from  a  seed  of  the  Autumn  Bergamot,  by  his 
uncle,  Lieutenant^General  Gansel,  at  his  seat  at  Donne* 
land  Hill,  near  Colchester,  about  half  a  century  ago, 
namely,  in  1768.'*    The  Bonne,  Rouge  of  the  French  ia 
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evidently  the  same  sort,  and  the  name  must^  iiaye  ,]^^ 
given  to  it  afler  its  having  been  received  from  this  coun-j 
try..  How  it  came  to  be  named  Brocaa  BergamQt  ^es 
pot  appear;  the  fruit  bearing,  this  name  on  th^T.^ox^' 
tiaent  is. the  Easter  Bergauiot.  It  is  much  to^it^njiji^ 
to  bear  as  an  open  standard  in  any  part  of]  |E2p,gilwd^ 
nor  do^  it  succeed  as  ap  espali^ :  it  require;^  ii|i  ^ast 
or  a  aouth-east  wall,  where  it  ripens  perfeqtly,   .,,,  }  ,.^.^^ 

dS.  Green Sylvange.    Hort.  Trans.  Yol.y^/p$4f3^^ 
.  Sylyange  Vert.     Jfiort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  585.         u  ,  ^ 

Beif^motte  Sylvange.  Ja^rd,  Fruit  i., 93.  ^  ,,iu,t 
K  Fruit  middle  sized,  in  shape  somewhat  lilcQ  ^  ^^gf^ 
motte.  It  is  swoln  in  the  middle,  and  isr^gu/ar.  JA  its 
outlipe,  usually  flattened  towards  the  head  y  .  ipoupded 
towards  the  stalk,  or  terminated  by  a  very  bli^  poiH^* 
Eye  small,  and  lies  in  a  slightly  depressed  hoUo^^ithe 
edge  of  which  is  studded  with  small  knobs.  /S'^o/^  s)^rt, 
slender,  obliquely  inserted  under  a  slight <  lip.  ,J8kin 
rough,  of  a  bright  green  on  the  shaded  side ),  but  wl^ere 
exposed  to  the  sun  of  a  deeper  green,;  sprinkbfd  nifijt^ 
^ey  spots,  and  marked  with  almost  black  blotcpl^j^ 
FTesh  green  near  the  skin,  white  in  the  cen^ifc^,^]^ 
soft,  and  melting,  with  a  saccharine  juice,:  pf(^pi^ul^7 
agreeable  flavour.  ...,  i  ,       ^  ^ 

Ripe  in  October,  and  will  keep  tW4»  momJb^  i,  j,  .^j 

This  succeeds  best  on  the  Pear,  not  on  the  Q^XIlf^, 
'..Tliere  are  thi*ee  sorts  of  Fears  called  Sylv^ng^^i  the 
f/elloWy  the  long,  and  the  greerij  which  derive  theu*«ni^^ 
from  4L  hamlet,  situated  about  two  miles  we^t. of  t^proad 
leading  from  Metz  to  Thionvillef  of.tb^^ae  ^be  gree^  }8 
the  most  estx^emed.  All  the  Sylvanges  are  rathejc,tfin4i^ 
where  they  are  natives ;  they  will,  of  couiw,  reqiiice  a 
wall  in  this  country,  and  a  favourable  aspect.-         •    .{ v 

54.  Grey  Doyenne.  Pariu  Mag..,  t*?**'  .Hpft. 
Trans.  Vol.  i.  p.  230.  Dukamel^  S4^^  t*  47«  Jf^fd^ 
JFn/t^.  VoUiii.  p.llA.  t.41.  '    ,;     ,f     .. 
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III  Dnjwnifi  d^Aiitoiniie^)Jiryx  (i.n.  >  (in  i.iM>n^  k  i\mi 
iiiMruiitnot  qidko'  sd>larget as. ihatirofvthe^  White  iDo|^# 
enqe,/tnd:aiBorei  J^rbinate^  abomditwoc  UibkeS'ltad  ithri^ 
quarters,  or  three  inches  long,  and  nearly  the  mfaixieirul 
diameter*  u  -Eye :  iierj  >  smaU^.  mostlj  jtiloeed/and  'j^fted 
in  a  shfllloiV^inipreflsioiu  ! /Steffi  half/ an  ^ibdEDlong^dtbut, 
rath^Q  deeply  inserted  in\  a  narroW  sfaort-lippid  aSiAty. 
Aitfn  loovfiped  I^Htdb  H.  bngiort  d  Ocoaisfen- 

aHy,  J  in  >high  ripened  specMbens^i  liedi  next  tbe  sun^*  i  uFIqift 
ydUdiinshiwliitQyirich^' meltings  and  'sugary;  ofiielu^eUiaot 

flsyiQUC^f     i-    .    >1li  ^'    ,>M(U>    .-ij.t'  '     'V.\  :  )T'j:Mt.ili  ill  ')iili>^. 

/ri)Ri^  Hhe  cmdi  of  Ocb^er,  <aiid  mil;  keepa  fisYt  (vieekai) 

b'jxThisi  sucde^dfi  ,onj(bothithe  ^Bear  and  tbe  Q<iince.Ui«^ji(i 

///(Al-jven^nlfandiBOrae  aiidi  thardy  fruit,  highly  ddsenriifcg  of 

nuitivatkMk  mhj.i"    •  '  >  .<»    '''j'l:  •       .    tj]j\\\''t  iii/irn 

iiidfiurJjkLousis;  ^  \Dvhamd9  Na86^t(.47iii*<ij9^    /li/il 

/}J&f!yi6 1  pretty,  lai^,  of  •»  roundisb  turbinate  /  figmiQ 

{doched  in  ta/little  towards  the  stalk,  about  three  incfaeri 

long,  and  nearly  the  same  in  diameter.     Eye  \9ttaik\ 

vatber*  deeply  cmnk^  in  a  wide  welF  formed*  hoUowj({SMti2fe 

an  inch  long,  curved,  and  inserted  in  a  sraaU'^romB 

faavilrpul '  j/SK:m<<if  >^< thin' tnissefttyjor  bhesthut  t^oMii  on 

the  shadied  ^sikle^  ^but  nf  a  dull  red  cohere:  ex)poisttd't6  ^ 

sun.  •  \FleBh\:&iih  -and  ^buttery,  widi  a  saccharirie  jtuce, 

andCbf nn ^excellent  flavour,  '■  ^        j-mj  i<  »  i.  j^  *  (luH 

jii!R{j[)0  the  end  ofOctober^amd  beginB'ing»of 'No?einfcen 

>ii/I%isi  laMjguishes  and  p^isheb  in' a-  few  years  on<tUi 

Quinde^n-ifi'-    .;.""=    '''■■•'    •»»•    tl»' ■     -"^■•^''      .i'-  uujii'   ui 

J  ♦56.'  L;Afi9siA>e\:  ^ '  iilftTfer j  JVo.  47i     Duhamel^  Noj  l»Odi 

^)liDauphine.i.' -'ii.  ■  ■  ••    '•"       .■-»)'..     .     •■■   .,    -.lu-i.-i^ 
Satin.     lb.  ^"'Uii^ 

Fruit  below  the  middl^'Sk^,  nearly 'lobular/ lafabut 
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two  inches  deep,  and  the  same. in  diameteVi  ^  ^JShfS  fldbll, 

with  a^reeuiTed  calyx,  placed  on  the  conyex  paart> iof  the 

apex.1^  AiS'^a/^  thvee  qusrters  pf  an  inoh^lbngyatrai^ht, 

'with  a  strong  curb  or  embossinent  next  at*  instvlrMtai  in 

tWfruit.^  ^^Skin  smooths  of  a  -yellowish  ^^gi^ea  ool6ur« 

Hskh  yellowish^  meltings*  with*  a  siigaryv«»8ti^htiy*'fmv 

fumed' juieei  '    •  »■  -i.    ;..  ;■    ■»•  ,''i'jni;U|> 

>^Ripe  in*  November,  and  will  keep  till  C^Uristma^r.  :(> 

ti'Thi^  8u<to^edfi  onboth  the  Pear  and  the  Quiiieer     <tr 

/ s57» '  MooR-POWL  Ego.     Hort.  Soot  Cat^  'Ndi 4l6j»i» 

1 1  'Fruit  rather' smaUi  of  r:  globular-ovate  figure^^abruptly 

tlBperingi ifrou ' the  middley  both*  to  tke •  onmn*  and .  the 

stalky  about  two  inches  and  three  quarters  deeps  «nd'  ihe 

same  in  diameter.     Sj/e  small,  open,  with  u  shortv 'tleiii 

dep,  strigose  calyx,  placed  in  a  rather  narrow  and  sl^allow 

basin.  >  \SUUk  one  inch  and  a  half  long:^  'Slightdy  insehed 

by  Jthe  side  of  a  small  elongated  lip.     iS^im  paiegpellow, 

mixed  with  green,  and  tinged  on  the  sunny  sideiiwidi/a 

lively  orange-brown,  interspersed  with  numefoui.miiiute 

msselty  spots.     j^#^ . yellowish  white, /a;  little,  griitty, 

but  tender  and  mellow*     Juice  sugary,  iwith.  k-  sUghf 

ptxfwaie*  '    )      :>Mi,  ,  .iiol 

^  .Ripe  the  end  ef  September,  and; will  iLeept>twe'i«r 

three  weeks.  .    •  »...      .  ,i^o- ^   rl- .ir   as 

ii>  TkhS  is  a:  Scotch  variety,  and  partakes  something/ 0f 

Ihe  Siwan's  £gg»     Xi  is  a  desirable  and  hardy. frusta   Mt 

)i68.  Prin^bss  OF  Orange.     JPom.  Mag%\JU^.    nu^ 

Princesse  d'Orange.     Harh  Trans.  VoLiv^.  p«i537l7RH 

1  iRVui^  roundish,  turbinate,  about  the  me  of  aM^i^ite 

Beunre,^ two  inches  and  tluree  quarters  de^^,|pd  thebame 

in  diameter.     Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  inserted)  imV^ 

shallow/ cavity.     ySkin  a  binght  rdddishiOfangd  rftiset. 

JFTesh  yellowish  white,  sugary,  and  rich  ;   it  is  in  iECnue 

seasons  perfectly  melting,  but  occasictoallyi.iis'riarlittle 

gritty.  ,  A        fftfy 

<It  is  iniperfectioniin,Q€tober».i)i  Hi-  //.   /<}  \>vs'iV 


7ffTh{flriisucoeed«  equally  well  upon  the  Pear  and  the 
Quincei  ■'         "•'  ^^  '  •  n   ■  ^•■^'   •*' '^  ^ 

nu  The  Prmcess  of  Orange  is*  a  very  handsome  and  de* 
riinble  autumn  Pear.  It  was  raised  in  1803(  by<  1^ 
GcfUite  de  Coloma,  as  ^e  learn  irom  the  SarL  /Urans.i 

59^  S^ifinis  Bbaoamot.    '  ili/?/fer^,  No.  33*  •       '    )    ' 
'xiBergMttet^^Suisse.     DuhrnneU^ATl.t^^O.   t  q  r   ?! 

jFVueV  mfddle-siaed,  somelwhat«tuTbiBatie,  and  pinched 
m  towasdi'the  utalk ;  ab6ut>t)wo  inehes  and^ahalf  lidng, 
anditWo  iqchea^and  a  quarter  kk  diameter.  '  E§e  small, 
mYa(6hriiQW:  depressed  basin..-  Stalk  thrte  quavters  of  an 
kiah '  longg  isLmder,  a '  Iktle  warted^  inserted  in  a  isikiaU 
obli^^  oa»¥ityi  ^^SA^rgreen,  striped  with  red,ftuniing 
yeUow^nas^k  ripens.  I  i^«^  melting)  ankl  full  ofijuioei 
biikitiOt  to*jiugh .flavoured  as  ki  other  Bergamots«  .  '< 
'  Ripe :  tlia  end  of  Septeihber  and  beginning  of  October. 
,  •  iThis.,  succeeds  t  equally  well  •  on  the  Pea^  and  ;  the 
-Qjysnce^  /!  ■  .  ' .. 

tjifiCtj  ViAtllEOATEn  GfiASANI^E^'       -  /  . -^ 

jXjtmsanQei  Panacfafe.  DuhameU  No.  50.  t.  33. 
Pratt  scarcely  differing  from  the  Crasanne  desoFib«4 
befoife^^of  wiudhdt  is  a  variety.  The  branches  are'ruot 
so  strong,  and  the  leaves  have  a  very  lively  appearimoe, 
tibeientire>margui|Of  each  beingof  a  pale  yellow  Mhen 
^efyl  firtt  6«:pand/aiidi>eeon]Jel  white  when  fully  ^dwnk« 

»•)  It^timi^ei^  a  {very? handsome- a{^peai7anoe  in^the  shrub- 
bery >  (among  •other  ornamental  trees;iihiitMits>  fruit  can 
only  be  obtained  by  planting  it  against  a  wartUf  ^sHiX^  >  t  * 

'   "I    'Sttr:^l^:Hi-:Amimmt  Clonical-fhiited. 
61^  A)Hf  Mo^  Dii^u.    ,/>wA<i/ne/,=No.,98, 


ft  'II  . •  / 


» • .  • 


Tj  •     j>  A  r  OftTvB  French  Gardens. 

i  uTOU'e;  d^Aniofur.  > .  •^.,.1    ,         ^        ^ 

•  FT(^>it\  rat^r  sma]!,  of  an  oblong  turbinate   figure, 

abwt  tjwo  inches  apd  a.]ialfi,loing|iand  twq  inches^.in 
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diameter.  Si/e  small,  rather  prominent^sarrounded  by 
a  few  slight  plaits.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  rather  i  wkaa^ 
curved,  with  a  small  embossment  at'  its  insertioltl.  'Skin 
yellow  on  the  shaded  side,  but  of  a  beautiful  ored^  with 
numerous  darker  dots,  where  exposed  to  the  aiHi.  ^MesA 
white,  tender,  and  full  of  a  very  rich  perfiiBoed  juioe. 

It  ripens  upon  the  tree  the  end  of "Septtmbrry  <  ted 
will  not  keep  above  two  or  three  weeks.  A 

This  succeeds  on  both  the  Pear  and  theQumce*    Mir 

62.  Alexandre  D£  RussiE.   Hart.  Soc.  Cat 'Vo.& 
Fruit  above  the  middle  siae,  somewhat  obliquely  pjrnu 

midal,  with  a  very  uneven  knobby  surface,  about '  threie 
inches  and  a  half  long,  and  two  inches'  and  three  quairteb 
in  diameter.  £^e  open,  with  short  nafrow  segmentii  of 
the  calyx,  placed  in  a  shallow,  narrow,  plaited  koHew; 
Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  thick,  almost,  horisotitally  ^  iii« 
serted.  under  an  elongated  knobby  lip.  Skin  greehish 
yellow,  but  almost  wholly  covered  with  a  cimumn^ 
grey  russet,  Flesh  almost  white,  gritty,  but  tender 
and  mellow.  Juice  saccharine,  with  a  sligbt^mubky 
perfume.  '   n    '• 

Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  Octdbeis 'but < Will 
not  keep  more  than  two  or  three  wedca.  .  i- << 

This  is  a  very  fine  Bonchr^tien-shaped  variety; 'wbktt 
has  been  lately  raised  in  Flanders,  and  'sent  to  Uve'  Hor^ 
ticultural  Society,  in  whose  garden  it,  in  1 8;50v  ^^dticed 
some  uncommonly  fine  fruit  upon  an  opeiir  st»iidard| 
from  which  this  description  is  taken^         '   >    ''  *'   ^f' 

63.  Autumn  Colmar.     Hart.  Oard.  Coll. 
Fruit  middle-sized,  oblong,  in  shape  that  of  fMColmari 

but  irregular  in  its  outline,  about  three  inches  long,  and 
two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter.  '  £^^  smaA,  with  a 
short  converging  calyx,  slightly  liunk  in  M  ud^ven 
depression.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  st^i^ht,  interte^A  In  a 
small  uneven  cavity.  Skin  pale  yeUbw,  Spfinkted  ^ith 
russetty  specks,  which  beemne  iMrMdier-  ^M  tlM  maA^ 
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side,  and  spread  into  «' thin  russet.    .,7*^^  rather  gritty 
but  melkM) '  with  t&'  sugary  and  slightly  perfumed  juice* 

Ripe '  the  ^egiiining  of  October,  but  wU  not  keep 
mone^  than  two  or  •  three  weeks  in.  perfection^ 
c  I  This  18  another  of  the  new  Flemish  Pears,  grown  in 
the»  HortieulturaL  Society's  Garden  at  Chiswick,  and 
Iwfli^Sfbxtremely  weU  upon  an  open  standard. 
/ 1 '64w»  uBlJLiA:  Lucrative.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  NoiM. 
\\>  F^ndapde  id'Automne.     lb.  No.  269* 
no  JRi^titif  middle-sired,  round  in  its  outline,  tapering  to 
theltodk,  arid  a  little  uneven  in  its  surface,  about  three 
inchesindeep,  and   two   inches   and  three  quarters  in 
diameiter.    ^JE^e  open^  with  a  very  short  calyx,  in  a 
shallow  rather  oblique  impression.     StcUk  an  inch  long, 
abrong^  cunved,  •>  inserted  in-^a  very  narrow,    oblique, 
flib^Uowi cavity.     'Shin  pale  yellow,  mixed  with  greeny 
slightly  russetted.     JFlesh  a  little  gritty,  but  very  softj 
i^llowy'  andf  tetider.     Juice  abundant,  sugary,  with  a 
slight  musky  perfume. 

Ri^^  th^  beginning  and  middle  of  October,  but  will 
nto  keep  above  two  or  three  weeks. 
^JijAlnofcber'ef  the  new  Flemish  Pears,  grown  in  the 
Ji<lTt«sukinral  Society's  garden  at  Chiswick,  on  an  open 
i^mildaM^   '  lit  is  good  and  handsome. 
li  >^iHB]fettfssiME  d'Automne.     Duhamel,  No.  12. 

tcl9i*>  fl'lr  '- 

^'jnVerrtiilion.     lb. 

fl^iPetit  CJerteau.     Jard.  Fruit,  t.  QTl . 

Fruit  middle-sized,  of  a  long  pyramidal  shape,  some- 
whitt>iike<  the  Jargonelle,  about  three  inches  long,  and 
two  inches  in  diameter.  Eye  pretty  deep.  Stalk  an 
inch  iong^thic^k^ned  next  the  fruit,  and  obliquely  in- 
serted; ' '  Skin  smoothj  yellow  on  the  shaded  side ;  but 
nfiia-bright 'Ted/ and 'full  of  grew  specks,  where  fully  ex- 
)N)^  tathe  ()un.  '■  JFlesfi  white,  crisp ;  on  some  soils  it 
jd^halfibiAttepy.^   Jknve  ^weet^  and  highly  flavouredv  •  > 


w 


Kipe  the  middle  and  end  of  October.)        •,  i.mt    ibip  J 
This  succeeds  on  both  the  Fear  and  the  Quiaeen  Mid  | 
.  66.  Beuhhi;  Knox.     Jiort.  Soc.  tirf.No.  104n  A 
1    Fruit  above  the  middle  gize,  oblong,  in  fonn  some»  ^ 
what  like  the  Brown  Beiirre,  about  three  inches  and  a  > 
quarter  long,  and  two  inches  and  three  quarters  ia  dia* 
meter.     Eife   small,    open,   in  a  very  narrow  jihaUoH^ 
depression.      Stalk  an  inch  long,  crooked,  diagonally 
jBserted  under  a  short,  knobby,  elougnted  lip.     Skin 
pfile  green,  with  a  little  thiu  brownish-grey  russetv  on 
eunny  side.     Flei^h   a   little   gritty,  but  meJlovh 
duice  saccharine,  but  without  any  peculiar  flavour., 
t    lii])e  the  middle  and  end  of  October,  aiul  will  <bet|ili  I 
few  weeks  in  [rerfection.  ■■■■Aii\t  \ 

Another  of  the  newly  raised  Flemish  Pears,  grown  i 
the  Horticultural  Garden  at  Chiswick,  upon  an' opeia  i 
standard. 
.     67.    BeZY  DE  MONTIGNV.      l>wAflWJe/i  Nou.SSi/ tl]4A  j 

f.  G.  ..(  ■lu'M  jiIjUb 

Trouve  de  Montigny.  Hort.  Soc,  Cat,  No.  ISSl 
Fruit  middle-sized,  pyramidal,  somewliat  like,  the 
Be/y  de  la  Motte  in  iigure,  about  two  inches  and  tiiree 
quartet's  long,  and  two  inches  and  a  quarter  in  diametiit, 
compressed  towards  the  stalk.  E^t/e  small,  wJtJi  a.ire-  ' 
flexed  calyx,  in  a  round  shallow  basin..  -SW/r-ian  inch 
leng,  stout,  inserted  in  a  small  oblique-Hppcd  cavjt)! 
-Skin  very  smooth,  green,  tuniing  yellow  as  it  beooiiies 
matured.  Flesh  white,  a  little  gritty,  but  melting, .With 
a  sugary  somewhat  musky  juice.  '\ 

Ripe  the  end  of  September  and  beginning  ofiiOo 

Aober.  

This  succeeds  on  both  the  Pear  and  the  Qutnde.Ej  ini  | 

68.  Bezy  Vaet.     Hort.  2Va»s.\'oi.  v.  p.  407.  ' 

.    Fruit  somewhat  of  the  shape:,  of  a  Swan's  li^g.  but 

larger.     Ei/e  a  little  sunk.     Staik\mi  inch  longb:  iSkil^ 

dull  green,  covered  with  russetty  spots.  Flesh  yellowist^  | 
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j^fectly'HiieltiDg,  F^arkably -sweet,  and  very  agreeably 

Ripe  in  Notetnber j  and  will  keep  a  month  or  more. 
V  Ibtised  by  M^  Paiinentic^,  at  Enghien,  and  exhibited 
at  the  Horticultural  Society  in  1820. 

69.  Bishop's  Thumb.    Hart  Soc.  Cai.  No.  126. 
Fruit  long,  rather  slender,  slightly  tapering  from  the 

crown  to  the  stalk,  having  an  irregular  and  slightly 
knobby  outline,  in  the  manner  of  the  Calebasse,  dbout 
three  inches  and  three  quarters  long,  and  two  inches  in 
diameter.  Eye  small,  open,  with  slender  segments  of 
the  calyx,  slightly  sunk  in  an  uneven  hollow;  Sialk 
one  inch  and  a  half  loi^,  slender,  recurved,  and  obliquely 
inserted  in  a  two<-lipped  cavity.  Skin  dark  green, 
almost  wholly  covered  with  an  iron-coloured  pusset,  on 
tlie  sunny  side  of  a  dark  rufous  brown,  thickly  sprinkled 
with  grey  rus^tty  ^ots.  Flesh  greenish  yellow,  melt* 
ing,  with  '^an  abundance  of  rich,  saccharine,  lugh- 
iIaV6ured'jui(^. 

' '  Rlp^  th^  middle  to  the  end  of  October. 

**A'4iery«iceellent  Pear,  although  its  figure  is  &r  from 
beitnfg  handsdlne.     Decidedly  distinct  from  Calebasse. 

70.  BbrntttRiTiBN   FoKDANTE.      Hort.   Soc.  CaU 
No^IS»;     • 

*•'  PtUit  ^SbbW  the  middle  size,  (4)long,  with  a  pretty 
t^ukr  outline,  about  three  inches  and  a  half  long,  and 
two  "jhdie^  ktld  t!hrte  squatters  in  diameter.  Eye  small, 
i^fith^k  closed  calyx,  dightly  sunk  in  a  narrow  and  pcetty 
r^gulilr  hollow.  Stalk  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
rather  stout,  curved,  and  slightly  inserted  in  a  narrow 
nytmd  teavity.  Skin  pale  green,  a  good  part  of  which 
is'cdMefed  With'a  deep  cinhamon  russet,  thickly  sprinkled 
With '  l^ht."cdIout«d  '  russetty  specks.  Flesh  yellowish 
wUite',  &  little  gritty/ but  iich  and  buttery,  and  full  of  a 
lii^hiy  sa<;faarine  rich-'flvvoured  juice.  .  ~  .. 
^ '  ^Ripii  th^  end  of  October,  and  will  keq>  good  a  month. 
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/'This,  most  excellent  Fear  as  also  _ai  Mwly  ifatse4 
Flemish  variety,  grown  in  the  Horticultural  Socielyfft 
garden  at  Chiswick,  on  an  open  standard.  /  ,  ,r 

'71.  BftowN  B£Urr£    MUleTf  No.  34.    jPom.Mag. 
1. 114. 

Beurro.      OfZhthamel^  75.  t.  38. 

Bemre.Gris.     Knoop^PoQtu  p.  135»      ,  \ 

'   Beurre  Rouge*.    lb.  ,.,  .. 

Beurra  Dore^     lb.  ..i  .    ,4 

•  Beurre  d^Anjou.     lb.  .     . ,   (^ 
<  Beurre  d'Or.     lb.                                  \       ,.,..:}, 
^  Beurre  d' Ambleuse.     lb.  .1 
7 !  Bpurre  d' Amboise.     iJ.                                    ... , 

Poire  d'Amboise.     lb.  ..^    ,  ,,i 

Lsambert.     lb. 

Red  Beurre,       1  ^^  ^     i*  1    ^     -,   ^  * 

Golden  Beurre,  I  ^f  -^"«"^**^  Catalogues,  accord- 

XI       /  J    D  •     I      ine  to  the  Pom.  Mat. 
•>  Beurre  du  Itoi,  J        ^  ^  < . 

i^rt^f^  large,  of  an  oblong  figure,  about,  fpfur.  iio^)^ 

long,  and  three  inches  in  diameter,  tapering  ta  th^i^tlJk. 

JE^e  small,  with  a  converging  calyx,  placed  in  m  shifiUow 

depresaian.     Stalk  three   quarters   of  an ,  mck  Iwgi 

rather  stout,  and  thickening  obliquely  <iatO  tt)e  fruit. 

Skin  greenish  yellow,  appearing  through  a  coYerjpg.gf 

thin  russet,  coloured  more  or  less  with  biH)wi^  or  r^4  on 

tke  sunny  side.     Mesh  white,  with  some  greenish  ly^mt 

through  it,  melting,  buttery,  juicy,,  rich  and  ex<:^n(^. 

•  Ripe  ia  October,  and  will  ke#p  good  qply.ft  iew  w^^p 
This   succeeds  equally  weU  on  the  FeM^,,^fi|  ,|y[^^ 

Quince.  i     1:.      .     •.'•».  i.i.o     ,'  .  . 

This:  highly  .esteemed  ,4nd  ?rQ^  Jqiown  ]^^,h%jha4 
many  different  names ffia9}gp^;tojjtr.f^iWi)|.bi^.i^QW  by 
tibe  synonyms  above  quotedir  faii4  it  \\k8ifi  <prciba^y,  m^y 
more.  Those  which  >rleiat0'tQiCK>lQ¥IlfM8^ch  as  Q^r^ 
Golden,  and  Red,  have  ofigin^ljed  frcw  r^rpf*  ofl  ,^ 
ferent  stocks^  pn..dlU9bre«^  sojj»»rf|i¥l,,in,,#Q^iK^,$^u- 


^tkm^i  ,pf  elimite  aml^  of  4wpect,' which,  the^pcadml 
gydflaffr  is  weU  awMre,  coBtnbute'matemlly,  not'^afy 
to  the  colour  of  the  Pesr,  but  of  the  Apple  and  the 
Peach.  Other  names,  and  of  these  not 'a  few,  arise 
from  the  locality  of  places  where  the  fruit  happens  ta  be 
cultivated.  The  Beurre  Pear  in  France,  as  well  aa  in 
tins  country,  is  esteemed  as  the  best  of  its  season.  '  It 
is,  however,  a  very  tender  tree,  and  more  frequently 
cankered  than  any  other  Pear  cultivated  in  Engiidi 
gardras ;  on  this  account  alone  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  plant  it  against  a  wall,  upon  a  sound  diy  soil,  and 
against  a  south  or  south-east  aspect.  Without  attcfti^ 
ing  to  these  particulars  in  the  Brown  Beurr6  Peaiv  stt 
attempts  to  obtain  fine  and  perfect  specimens  of  ffruit 
will  be  attended  with  disappointment. 

72.  Calebasse.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  164.; 
Calebasse  Musqu^e.     Knoap.  Pom.  p.  94.  t.  3. 
Fruit  long,  very  irregular  in  figure,  broadly  angular, 

and  knobby,  about  fi^ur  inches  hmg,  and  two  inches  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  compressed  below  the  middle,  anA 
bjBBt»  JB^e  open,  with  a  very  short  acute  calyx.  Stidk 
QKftd  inch  and  a  hidf  \ong%  Iveat,  obKqudy  inserted  under 
<Hie  or  two  knobby  lips.  Skdn  greyish  yellow,  tinged 
with  a  deeper  yellow  on  the  sunny  side,  and  partii^ 
covered  wiUi  a  thin  orange-grey  russet.  Fksh  break«> 
ing  a  little  gritty^*  with  a  very  saccharine  and  plentiful 

juice.  r>4      • .  * 

Ripe  ti^.,ei^K)€.. September,  and  will  keep  trwn  or 
three  weeks.       ■ -e  >'•-«-.       /•  ■>'■[ 

73.  Capiaumont.     Hart.  Trar^.  Vol.  vt  p.  4(G6i."'* ' 
CiqNaumont.     Pom.  Mag.  t.  59*  .   / 
BemT6  dp  Capiaumont.     Hort.  80c.  Cat.  Noi9ii  •- 
^'^^tltf  ^^"  "'""^  'turbiiiate,  rcgulariy  tapeilD^Aft' 

the  stftld,  NiMrt  ihneiiMlies  and  a  quarter  long,  and  two 
inefaes  aid  s  fcalf  i44iiMsate%  s£kfe  not  at  all  sunk»  but 
lewl.  pidi  Ifhe  eaOittMlyi  >fa<iflfafti  scarcely  hidf  an  iMh 


kng,  iDBerted  without  maj cavityi  SkiH't  fine  \A^ 
muMunon,  fading  into  ycSloir  in  the  shalde,  an<f  lUl^Sfi^ 
ing  a  rich  bright  red  in  the  sun.  Flesh  yelloWish, 
mtking,  butterf ,  very  rich,  and  highly  flavotifed.  * 

iRipe  the  middle  of  October,  and  \Till  keep  for  two  or 
three  weeks. 

)  i  This  itieceeds  equally  well  upon  the  Pear  and  the 
Qmnoe* 

^'It  ia  one  of  the  best  of  those  varieties  raised  in 
Fkoiders  during  the  period  when  so  large  an  accession^ 
^tes  made  to  the  cultivated  fruits  of  that  country.  It  is 
reoorded  to  hav^  owed  ita  origin  to  a  M.  Capiaumdm,  tff 
Mona.  The  first  specimens  which  were  seeti-  in  thi^ 
country  came  to  the  Horticultural  Sodiety  iii  1820, 
from  M.  Parmentier,  of  Ehghien. 

It  bears  well  as  a  standard,  but  is  best  cnltivkted  as 
an  open  dwarf,  grafted  upon  a  Quince  stodk:*    " ' 

74i.  Chat-BrOl^    Duhamely  No.  116.  * 

'iJfrtUt  middle-siaed,  of  a  pyramidal  tixihivtM&ilpjItffy 
about  two  inches  and  three  quarters  lotig;  sfind  tWtf 
inches  in  diameter.  Sffe  sma^I,  j^aced  inf  a^shalltf^ 
plaited  hollow.  Stalk  an  inch  long«  obliquely*  iri^rteift. 
^ibmi  smooth,  shining,  of  a  pale  yellowy  but  of  adarit 
brown  on  the  sunny  side.  JFTesh  melting,  but  Tiof  veiy 
juicy,  and  if  kept  too  long  is  apt  to  grt>w  m^ly.  '         "^ 

r7^«  DiARiMONT.     Hart.  Soa  Gat.  No."  21^;      ' 

i^TT^iY  middle-sized,  oblong,  in  some  specimens  sligDtSyi 
pyiamidal^  tapering  a  little  toavardtf  tlo  stall,  ^A^Ait 
three  inches  long,  and  two  inches  and  a  q<iaHfer  rti  ^ 
diamelar.     Si/e  miM^  open,  tha  segments  6f  tM  calyx 
generally  falling  off  before  thfe  finsAt  is  ftUy  gftfwh, 
placed  in  a  very  narrow  shallow  d^preisidni^  aifd('«ik-- 
roondedL  by  a  few  slightly  nnUated .  Iplaits;  ^iflMl^tki^ 
quarters  of  an  inch  long,  iinaatid  'm%  tmJL  M^^^eil'^ 
cavityr^  sometimes  oUiquely 'miaiMI  tidUr  ••  ^smiilff 
elongated  Jip.     Skin.  a^Mifiitbij^am^ 
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sprinkled  with  numerous  scabrous  specks.  Mesh  whiter 
gritty»  but  melting,  with  a  saccharine,  slightly  muAy, 
and  somewhat  astringent  juice. 

Ripe  the  end  of  September  and  banning  of  Oc- 
tober. 

This  is  another  gf  the  nevr  Flemish  Pears,  grown  in 
the  Horticultural  Garden  at  Chiswick,  upon  an  open 
standard. 

76.  Delices   d'Ardenpont.       Hort.    Soc.    Cat. 

No.  217. 

FVuit  above  the  middle  size,  oblong  pyramidal,  en* 
larged  beyond  the  middle,  and  compressed  towards  the 
stalk,  with  an  uneven  and  someXvhat  knobby  surface, 
about  three  inches  and  a  quarter  long,  and  two  inches 
and  a  half  in  diameter.  £Jt/e  small,  with  a  short  con- 
verging calyx,  in  a  narrow  shallow  depression,  sur- 
rounded by  a  few  slight  obtusely  knobby  plaits.  StcUk 
an  inch  long,  rather  thick,  curved,  inserted  in  a  rather 
oblique  narrow  cavity.  Skin  pale  yellow,  full  of  small 
grey  russetty  dots,  and  partially  covered  with  a  thin 
cinnamon-coloured  russet.  J^sh  yellowish  white,  rather 
gritty,  but  very  mellow  when  matured,  and  full  of  a 
sugary,  slightly  astringent,  pleasant,  somewhat  musky, 
perfumed  juice. 

Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  October. 

This  is  another  of  those  very  fine  Pears  lately  intro- 
duced from  Flanders,  and  grown  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  garden  at  Chiswick,  upon  an  open  standard. 
It  was  raised  by  the  late  Counsellor  Hardenpont,  of 
Mons,  by  whom  a  number  of  other  good  Flemish  Pears 
were  obtained  from  seed  some  years  ago. 

77.  DiLLEN.     Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  iii.  p.  119. 
Gros  Dillen.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  223. 

Fruit  ovate,  irregularly  turbinate,  about  three  inches 
and  a  half  long,  and  nearly  three  inches  in  diameter. 
Eye  flat.  Stalk  short  and  thick.  Skin  yellowish  green, 
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slightly  speckled  with  brown.  Flesh  white,  with  a  slight 
musky  flavour,  and  very  little  core. 

Ripe  early  in  October,  and  will  keep  a  few  weeks. 

A  fine  buttery  Pear  of  the  first  order,  and  very  hand- 
some. It  was  received  by  the  Horticultural  Society 
from  Dr.  Van  Mons,  of  Brussels,  in  I8I7. 

78.  Doyenne  Panache.     Hort.    Trans.  Vol.  vii. 

p.  177. 

Fruit  in  form  the  same  as  the  Grey  Doyenn6,  but 

tapers  a  little  more  towards  the  stalk.     Skin  a  bright 

clear  yellow,  faintly  striped  with  green  and  red,  and 

sprinkled   all   over   with    small    russetty   brown    dots. 

Flesh  white,  melting,  sweet,  and  very  agreeable ;  but  it 

is  not  so  high-flavoured  as  the  Grey  Doyenn6. 

In  eating  from  October  till  Christmas. 

79.  Doyenne  Santelete.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat  No.  241. 
Fruit  above  the  middle   size,  pyramidally   oblong, 

not  much  unlike  a  Chaumantelle  in  shape,  but  narrow  at 
the  crown,  and  more  compressed  towards  the  stalk, 
about  three  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  two  inches  and  a 
half  in  diameter.  Ef/e  small,  open,  with  a  very  shut 
strigose  calyx,  slightly  sunk  in  a  narrow  obtusely  angular 
hollow.  Stalk  an  inch  long  or  more,  curved,  very 
slightly  inserted,  sometimes  a  little  obliquely,  in  a  nar- 
row base.  Skin  pale  green,  thinly  covered  with  de- 
tached specks  of  grey  russet,  which  are  more  numerous 
round  the  stalk.  Flesh  white,  a  little  gritty,  but  tender. 
Juice  saccharine,  with  a  slight  musky  perfume. 

Ripe  the  beginning  of  October,  and  will  keep  till 
the  end. 

This  is  a  very  fine  handsome  Pear  from  Flanders, 
grown  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden  at  Chiswick, 
upon  an  open  standard. 

80.  Duchess  of  Angouleme.    Pont.  Mag.  t.  76. 
Duchesse   d' Angouleme.      Hort.    Trans.  Vol.  vii. 

p.  176.  t.  3.     Bon  Jard.  1829,  p.  328. 
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Fruit,  large,  roimdish-oblong,rt^peiimgjtofiriirds  ^tlkj^ 
stalky  with  an  extremely  uneven  knobby  eurfaoe^  ufiuaUy 
measuring  about  three  inches  and  a  half  each  way^  .or 
four  inches  deep,  and  three  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
but  sometimes  much  larger.  Eye  deeply  sunk  in  an 
irr^ular  hollow.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  stout,  deeply 
inserted  in  'an  irregular  cavity.  Skin  dull  yellow, 
copiously  and  irregularly  spotted  with  broad  russet 
patches.  Flesh  rich,  melting,  very  juicy,  and  high- 
flavoured,  with  a  most  agreeable  perftim^  >  <  ri 

Ripe  in  October  and  November^  '      •    i-l 

This  succeeds  extremely  well  on  th^  Quince,  < as  Well 
as  the  Pear.  ♦.;,.•! 

The  Duchess  of  An'gouleme,  the  very  finestt  of  (the 
late  autumn  Pears,  is  said  to  have  been  found  wild«w>p 
he^e  of  the  Forest  of  Armaille,  near  Angers:  a  It 
arrives  at  a  weight  unusual  in  Fears  that  are  fit  for^he 
idessert.  Jersey  specimens  have  been  seen,  which,  <m^ar 
flured  four  inches  and.  three  quarters  long,  and  four 
inches  andahalf  in  diameter,  weighing  twenty-two  ouncef^ 
4 .(.The  trees  bear  very  early  and  certainly,  especially  if 
grafted  upon  the  Quince  stock,  for  which  the  sort  is 
particularly  well  adapted. 

It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  having  been 
found  in  July,  1815,  when  the  reigning  family  in 
France  returned,  for  the  second  time,  to  the  head  of 
the  government. 

81.  English  Beurre,  of  some  Collections.  HqrU 
Trans.   Vol.  iii.  p.  207. 

Beurre  d' Angleterre.     Duhamely  No.  76.  t.  39. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  of  an  oval  pyramidal  figure,  very 
regularly  formed  at  the  crown,  and  tapering  to  the 
stalk;  about  two  inches  and  three  quarters  long,  and 
two  inches  in  diameter.  £h/e  small,  with  a  short  con- 
nivent  calyx,  very  little  depressed.  Stalk  one  inch  and 
a  quarter  long,  slender,   inserted  \fithout  any  cavity. 
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Skin  smooth,  of  a  greenish  grey,  a  little  tinged  with 
red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  white,  very  buttery,  and 
replete  with  a  sugary  and  very  agreeable  juice. 

Ripe  the  end  of  September  and  beginning  of  October. 

This  succeeds  only  on  the  Pear,  not  on  the  Quince. 

It  is  clearly  distinct  from  the  Brown  Beurr6,  as  it 
does  not  succeed  when  grafted  upon  the  Quince ;  the 
other  succeeds  well  on  both. 

82.  Flemish  Beauty.     Pom.  Mag.  1. 128. 
Bouche  Nouvelle.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat  No.  451. 
Brilliant.     lb.  157. 

Fondante  de  Bois.     lb.  270* 

Imperatrice  de  la  France.     lb.  338. 

La  Belle  de  Flandres.  lb.  40.  according  to  the 
Pmn.  Mag. 

Fruit  rather  large,  oblong,  a  little  uneven  in  its  out- 
line, and  somewhat  elongated  on  the  side  opposite  to 
the  branch  on  which  it  grows ;  about  three  inches  and 
a  quarter  long,  and  two  inches  and  three  quarters  'in 
diameter.  Eye  open,  with  a  short  calyx,  prominently 
placed  on  a  flat  crown,  or  in  a  very  slight  depression. 
Stalk  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  narrow  oblique  cavity. 
Skin  pale  yellow,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  covered 
with  a  thin  cinnamon  russet,  having  a  faint  streak  or  two 
of  pale  brown  appearing  through  on  the  sunny  side. 
Flesh  yellowish  white,  a  little  gritty,  but  becoming 
tender  and  mellow,  and  full  of  a  rich,  saccharine, 
slightly  musky  juice. 

Ripe  the  beginning  of  October,  and  will  keep  a  month 
or  longer. 

A  very  fine  Flemish  variety,  grown  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Garden  at  Chiswick,  upon  an  open  standard.  It 
ought  to  be  gathered  before  it  is  fuHy  *ripe,  olAierwise  it 
loses  much  of  its  goodness. 

83.  Franchipanne.  *  Duhamely  No.  85.  t.  47.  f.  2. 
Frangipane.     Jard.  Fruit,  t.  41. 
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Fruit  pretty  large,  of  a  pyramidal  turbinate  figure, 
compressed  between  the  middle  and  the  stalk;  aboat 
two  inches  and  three  quarters  long,  and  two  inches  and 
a  quarter  in  diameter.  Eye  rather  large,  seated  in  a 
shallow  plaited  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  strong,  bent, 
and  obliquely  inserted  in  a  small  cavity.  Skin  smooth^ 
of  a  clear  yellow  or  citron  colour,  but  of  a  bright  red 
on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  melting,  with  a  sugary 
perfumed  juice. 

Ripe  the  end  of  October  and  beginning  of  November. 

This  succeeds  on  both  the  Pear  and  the  Quince. 

84.  Gendeseim.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  287* 
Fruit  middle-sized,  pyramidal,  a  little  uneven  in  its 

outline,  about  three  inches  and  a  quarter  deep,  and  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  diameter.  Eye  small,  rather  open^ 
in  a  narrow,  shallow  depression.  StaUc  an  inch  long, 
crooked,  diagonally  inserted,  under  a  large,  curved, 
elongated  lip.  Skin  yellowish  green,  full  of  grey  specks^ 
and  slightly  covered  with  thin  patches  of  grey  russet. 
Flesh  a  little  gritty,  but  mellow,  and  full  of  a  saccharine, 
rich,  and  slightly  musky  juice. 

Kipe  the  end  of  September  and  beginning  of  Oe* 
tober. 

This  is  another  of  the  new  Flemish  Pears,  which  is 
grown  in  the  Horticultural  Garden  at  Chiswick,  upon 
an  open  standard. 

85.  Green  Sugar.     Miller^  No.  42. 
Sucre-vert.     Duhamely  No.  68.  t.  34. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  somewhat  oblong,  but  very  r^u- 
larly  formed,  a  little  in  the  manner  of  a  Bergamotte,  but 
narrower  towards  the  stalk,  about  two  inches  and  three 
quartersT  long,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter. 
Eye  small,  open,  with  a  diverging  calyx,  in  a  very  slight, 
narrow  depression.  Stalk  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
strong,  slightly  inserted  in  a  small  utieven  cavity.  Skin 
smooth,  very  green,  which  continues  till  it  is  ripe.  Flesh 
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a  little  gritty,  but  very  buttery.    Juice  abundant,  highly 
sugary,  and  of  a  very  agreeable  musky  flavour. 

Ripe  the  middle  and  end  of  October. 

This  succeeds  on  both  the  Pear  and  the  Quince. 

•85.  H agon's  Incomparable. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  somewhat  turbinate,  and  a  little 
irregular  in  its  outline,  occasioned  by  one  or  two  slightly 
protuberant  angles  near  its  crown  ;  about  two  inches  and 
a  half  deep,  and  three  inches  in  diameter.  Eye  small, 
open  ; '  segments  of  the  calyx  short  and  narrow,  slightly 
sunk  in  a  rather  wide  uneven  depression.  Stalk  an  inch 
long,  rather  stout,  inserted  in  a  somewhat  lipped  and 
rather  deep  cavity.  Skin  rugose,  pale  yellow,  or  yel- 
lowish white,  a  good  deal  mixed  with  green,  and  partially 
covered  with  a  greyish  orange. russet,  particularly  round 
the  stalk.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  slightly  gritty,  but 
very  buttery  and  melting.  Juice  abundant,  very  sac- 
charine, extremely  rich,  and  possessing  a  high,  musky, 
and  perfumed  flavour. 

In  perfection  in  November  and  December. 

This  very  valuable  and  excellent  Pear  was  raised  by 
Mr.  James  Gent  Hacon,  of  Downham  Market,  in  Nor- 
folk, from  a  seed  of  what  is  called  in  that  neighbour- 
hood Kayner's  Norfolk  Seedling,  llie  tree  is  an  open 
standard,  about  sixteen  years  old,  and  sixteen  feet  high, 
vrith  pendulous  branches,  which  reach  nearly  to  the 
ground.  It  bears  most  abundantly,  and  may  be  justly* 
considered  one  of  the  best  Pears  ever  raised  in  this 
country.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  in  Norwich  on  the  17th  November, 
1830,  when  it  obtained  the  silver  medal  as  a  prise. 

86.  Hazel  Pear.     Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  vii.  p.  310. 

Fruit  rather  small,  oval,  somewhat  turbinate,  about 

*  No.  85.  is  inserted  twice,  in  consequence  of  Hacon*B  Incom- 
parable  having  been  sent  me  ailer  the  numerical  arrangement 
had  been  completed. 
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()Wiii^jdmli<>ng9rtKidiHftt&^iiH{h  and  4i>  half  ioTdiarndtet^^^ 
^ei>p[l^i(>ipritbhi»fxv«ry  fshcnfa  ^Mtei^ealyx^jpldeed  in  i^ 
j^etldii^l^hYffhmxuiivi^talkiMim^  oJbliqu^ly  in- 

8|^|:^».  Skin  y^Uowisbi  'Very  muCK  froddedi*  /}Fk9h 
9i9tfrly<  white,  with^  y^^^pleafiant  and  agreeable  juice..  ^ 

.IV^p€;J;he  end  of  October,  and  will -keep  a  fei^i  weeks 
only.  it  .  ^ .  ■  i 

ii;l](ii§^otoertftin  where  this  Peavoriginated*  ^  It^isilow 
^^tf^i^^y  I  cultivated  by .  the  >SootQh>  nurserymen  ;^imd 
|fp*i{if^t^cl|i  bearing,  and  ^^undant  pvoduoe^  it  is  byJilidtt 

8  7    .  Henry  the  Fourth.  i»if  l.ih>i 

Henri  Quatro.  Mort.  Soc  CaU  No.324r.  /i  »!<^ 
Mr(4<^^^  beilow/  the  miiidle  «ze,  pyramidal,  and  fiOni^pShat. 
Qblic|ue  at  the^  crowni  about  three  inches  longvi  ^indi  isaiA 
U^es^^  ;and  a  .i^ai^er  broad.  Eye  small,  open,  witbra 
s|iQrt  slender  calyii,;  slightly  sunk  in  a  narrow^  «halh>#i 
ob^ue  depression*  •  ^Stalk  an  inch  long,  crooked^fpilnrcd^ 
ql>}iquely  inserted  under  a  small  elongated  li^s  .Skm 
p^^  .yellow,  mixed  with  green  ;  on  the  sunny  side  lofaQ 
pra^gerbipwi^  and  full  of  small,  grey,  russetty  speeks, 
^t^db.  P^' tb^  ^ore^ ^numerous  as  they  approach,  the 
crown.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  a  little  gritty,  but  very  ten- 
4^,.iand  oaelting.  Juice  abundant,  highly  saccharine^ 
lyit^  a  slight  musky  perfume. 

;  j^ ,  J^ipe  the  end  of  September,  and  will  keep  a  few  weeks 
only. 

s.  This  J*  a  very  exoellent  dessert  Pear,  and  is  grown  in 
the  Horticultural  Garden  at  Chiswick  upon  an  open 
standard. 

,,88.  iNCOMMUNicABiiE.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  340. 
.  L' Incommunicable.  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.v.  App.ii.  p.  6. 
M  Frmt  above  the  middle  size,  pyramidal,  and  com- 
piTies^ed  towards  the  stalk,  about  three  inches  and  a  half 
jQHg,  9j^  two  inehes  and  i^  half  in  diameter.  Eye  small, 
closed  by  ,a  very  short  slender  calyx,  and  placed  in  a  very 
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slight  narrow  depression.  Stalk  half  aninch  Icmgv'  Mont, 
bent,  diagonally  inserted  beneath  a  small  elongated  lipf. 
Skin  pale  grass-green*,  thickly  sprinkled  with  small  grey 
russc^ty  specks.  FTesh  yellowish  whiter  tinged  near  the 
cone  with  a  light  shade  of  orange  cdbnri  a  little  clitty,t)M 
melting.  Juice  saccharine,  with  a*isKght'mttsby^>^^rJ%nne. 
Ripe  the  middle  to  the  end  of  October.  -  \  " 

It<is 'Aifficolt  to  conceive  the  origin  of'l^li^MBingtilar 
name.  It  has  been  attached  to  one  of  those  newly  raised 
flemish  varieties  which  bear  so  well  and  so  jn^;ularly  iii 
the  Horticultural  Garden  at  Chiswick  Vkfoa  an  open 
standard.  -    ^  »   • 

89.  Keiser.     Hort.  Sac.  Cat.  No.  360j 

Fruit  middle-sized,  turbinate,  gradually  tapering  from 
the  middle  to  the  stalk,  about  three  inches  deep,  and  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  diameter.  JEk/e  small,  with  very 
short  erect  segments  of  the  calyx,  placed  in  a  very  nar- 
row depression.  Stalk  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
thick,  and  woody.  Skin  pale  green,  becoming  yellowish 
green,  thickly  sprinkled  with  small  grey  russetty  specks, 
and  russetty  round  the  stalk.  FTesh  greenish  white,  a 
Kttle  gritty,  but  melting.  Juice  saccharine,  without  any 
peculiar  flavour. 

Ripe  the  middle  of  October,  and  will  keep  some  weeks. 

This  is  also  another  of  those  hardy  Pears  which  bear 
so  plentifully  upon  an  open  standard,  in  the  Horticiiltural 
Garden  at  Chiswick. 

90.  Louis-BoNrNE.  Miller^  No.  53.  Dvhamelj 
No.  97.  t.  53. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  somewhat  pyramidal,  much  in  the 
manner  of  the  Saint  Germain,  but  more  rounded  at  the 
crown,  and  not  so  slender  towards  the  stalk,  about  three 
inches  and  a  half  long,  and  two  inches  and  three  quarters 
in  diameter.  Eye  small,  very  little  sunk.  Stalk  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  long,  straight,  rather  obliquely  in- 
serted, with  a  curb  or  embossment  next  the  fruit.    Skin 
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very  smooth,  of  a  pale  gi^n,  becoming  a  little  yellow  as 
it  approaches  maturity.  Flesh  extremely  tender,  and 
full  of  an  excellent,  saccharine,  well-flavoured  juice. 

Ripe  in  November,  and  will  keep  till  Christmas. 

This  succeeds  on  both  the  Pear  and  the  Quince. 

91.  Marie  Louise.  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v.  p*519* 
t.  20.     Pom.  Mag.  1. 122. 

Fruit  long  ovate^  something  like  a  Saint  Germain, 
but  more  angular  in  its  outline,  about  three  inches  and 
a  quarter  long,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter; 
Eye  open,  placed  in  an  oblique,  somewhat  knobby  hol- 
low. Stalk  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  obliquely  inserted' 
in  a  small  uneven  cavity.  ^Ann  greenish,  but  when^  fully 
matured  of  a  rich  yellow,  clouded  with  light  brown  russet 
on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  inclining  to  yellow,  perfectly 
melting,  with  abundance  of  saccharine,  highly  vinbuv 
juice. 

Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  October. 

This  most  excellent  Pear,  in  favourable  seasons,  at- 
tains a  much  larger  size,  being  sometimes  five  Inched' 
long  and  three  inches  broad.  It  was  raised  by  the  Abb6 
Duquesne,  and  sent  by  Dr.  Van  Mons,  of  Brussels,  to 
the  Horticultural  Society  in  1816.  It  bears  well  as  a 
standard. 

92.  Mar<iuise.     Duhamely  No.  93.  t.  49. 
Marchioness.     Miller^  No.  43. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  somewhat  oval,  swelled  very  much 
towards  the  crown,  and  suddenly  narrowed  towards  the 
stalk  ;  about  three  inches  long,  and  two  inches  and  a 
half  in  diameter.  Et/e  small,  placed  in  a  moderately  deep 
narrow  basin.  Stalk  one  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  stout, 
bent,  obliquely  inserted  in  a  small  cavity.  Skin  pale 
green,  shaded  with  darker,  with  numerous  grey  dots,  but 
which  becomes  yellow  as  it  approaches  maturity,  with  a 
slight  blush  on  the  simny  side.  Flesh  white,  breakini^ 
replete  with  juice  of  an  agreeable  musky  flavour. 
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Ripe  the  end  of  October,  and  will  keep  two  or  three 
weeks. 

This  succeeds  on  both  the  Pear  and  the  Quince. 

93.  Messire  Jean.     Miller^  No.  37. 
Messire  Jean.     DuhameU  55.  t.  26. 
Messire  Jean  dore.     lb. 

Chaulis.     Jard.  Fruit,  t.  34. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  flatly  turbinate,  but  somewhat 
narrowed  at  each  extremity,  about  two  inches  and  a  half 
deep,  and  two  inches  and  three  quarters  in  diameter. 
Eye  small,  open,  with  an  erect  calyx,  placed  in  a  shd- 
low  plaited  basin.     Stalk  an  inch  long,  bent,  inserted  in 
a  somewhat  funnel-shaped  cavity.     Skin  rather  rough, 
yellow,  covered  almost  wholly  with  a  fine,  thin,  brown 
russet.     F^sh  white,  crisp,  breaking,  and  full  of  a  rich 
saccharine  juice- 
Ripe  the  beginning  of  October,  and  will  keep  a  month. 
This  succeeds  on  both  the  Pear  and  the  Quince. 
The  Messire  Jean  is  a  very  excellent  autumn  Pear, 
and  deserves  to  be  generally  cultivated.     There  have 
been  other  names  given  to  it,  such  as  Chrey^  Yellow^  and 
PFhite;  they  are  all  the  same  sort,  and  these  colours 
arise,  as  was  said  of  the  Brown  Beurr6,  from  the  dif- 
ferent soils,  situations,  and  stocks  on  which  they  are 
grafled,  and  also  from  the  different  ages  of  the  trees 
themselves. 

94.  Napoleon.     Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  ii.  p.  104.  and 
VoL  iv.  p.  215.     Pom.  Mag.  t.  75. 

Medaille.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  401 .  according  to  the 
Pom.  Mag. 

Fruit  large,  the  form  of  a  Colmar,  angular  about  the 
6yc»  ^  g^>^  d^^  contracted  in  the  middle,  about  three 
inches  and  three  quarters  long,  and  three  inches  in 
diameter.  Eye  small,  with  a  connivent  calyx,  a  little 
depressed.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  thicks  straight  \  m- 
some  specimens  diagonally  inserted  under  a  largei  eloiig- 
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iMAj^ttttmd'\\^li^ ^'Skihf  ffiiooth,  bright  g]«en,'ih  Whidi 
state  it  remains  for  some'time  after  the  fruit  is  gathere^^' 
U)fliiaU^  changes  to-  a  paie  gr^^,'  wiien*  the  flesh  beoodies 
y^  'meiting;  with  a'tnost'.linu&rcmi'abimdaiiee  of 'Ach 
agreeable  juice^ 

Ripe  the  middle  of  November,  and  remains  in  per- 
fection several  days. 

'^'Tbis  succeeds  equally  well  upon  the  Fear  and  the 
Quince. 

■•  The  Napoleon  Pear  is  an  excellent  variety,  raised  by* 
Dfv  Van  Mons,  at  Louvain,  and  thence  sent  to  thid' 
otfuntry '  ia  >  1 8 1 6^  It  >  is  a  profuse  bearer  upon  -an^  east  '0t^ 
#est  wall ;  it  also  succeeds  ti9  an-  open  dwarf'  grafted  u^W 
tki^Quihoe,  and <as<a"c<kniittOlV  standard.  •       ^^J<^'i 

^  ^95.  New  BridgeJ^'  ^flbr*;  Sac.  Gat.  No.  430j  '  • '  ^» 
j'LpVut*  'below  the  middle  size,  of  a  turbinate  -%ure; 
libout  two  inches  and  three  quarters  long,  and  two  inches 
and'  a  half  hi  diameter.  Eye  small,  with  a  short  slender 
calyx.  Crown  flat,  not  depressed.  Stalk  an  inch  long, 
a  fittl*  obliquely  insertedi  '  iSAri/i  dull  grey,  coifered 
with  thin  grey  russet,  and  of  a  light,  lively,  shiniwg 
broUn  on  th^^  stmny-si&e.  JRfeiA  melting,  a^^lfele 
grftbf,>  ^ith  ft  «ng*^*  juice,  but  without  a^y'i^e^ftlKtt^ 

Ripe  the  end  of  September  and  beginning  ofOetdb^iv 
and  will  not  kfeep  lohgeii^than  »  few  weeks.        '^ 

'^iB  ist'idindt^r  of  the  new  hardy'»Peai«  whidh^re 
pi^Mdc^  Dpon  open  standards  in  the  'Htyrticultikinl 
Garden' "^'Ohmwiclr/   •  '      "•'"  •       'M^'  ■^*"*''  *'"' 

i»'lFn^^ifliddteisiied,  j^ymhiidail; uneven  on  4t8  strrfatte, 
three  inehes  lon^,*  afHd'bVoiiin)3hes\^nd  a  half  in  diftmet€^r^ 
E^e  sniali,  oloiidc^iWith  gmail  ^shoi^  s^ments  of  tbe^alyx^ 
sank  in  2L  ttatfow  hftlloW9^iiJ»/«fAr'half  an-mdk>l<Wgr 

with lyelldM 'full  blr  rui^ettf  spotd,*and  »k^lictie'^«^ti;0d 


round  therie;^4.  :  J^tsih  very  tondeTi^  slightlyi igntty^^md 
fi41,of  9  rich,  very  saccharine,  muflky  juice«     .-  i  n  ucie 

^JUpOtjtbe  Jbi^iBning  of  Octoberi  and  fine  till  the  mt^ 

ri\)'3rhift  ii^vftiwryj^so^JJient  Pear,  and  one  of  those  cuki* 
vated  in  the  Horticultural  Garden  at  Chiswicka&aD^opi^ 
8tWfl^nd*»rTiJAi4HgWy  des«WMi];guhivati€«u  -  h 

97*  Poire  Figue.     Hort.  Soc.  CaL  No.  266. 

.  JFrmit  middle-size^y  ]Qf  an  oblong  fi^re»  irregularly 
formed  by  the  outward  side  being  considerably,  motfi 
elongated  than  the  inner  one  next  the  tree^ ,  giving  l|t  a 
QS^edrdirection*  about  three  inches  and  akrh^Yf  Long,  add 
two riidches  aofd  ft  half  in  dianieter4  ^e  small^  lOpeni- 
fflt^.M^.shoYt. segments  of  the  calyx.  Stalki\mrwx4k 
long,  curved,  diagonally  inserted  under  a  broadf -^o^* 
ated  lipu  Skin  dull  green,  almost  wholly  covered  with 
^j^i^B^igrey  russet,  with  scarcely  any  additional  colouiing 
Vf^bfiri^i  exposed  to  the  sun.  Fleiih.9^  little  gritty^  hut 
v^Wim'i  w^  abundance  of  rich,  saccharine,  and  slightly 
qaj^ky  Juice.  /  .  . 

[» ,Ripe  the  end  of  October^  and  will  keep  good  a 
uonth. 

.This  is  not  the  Poire  de  Figue  of  Knoop,  It.iB 
ane  of  those  hardy  varieties  bearing  as  an  open  standaixl 
in  the  Horticultural  Garden  at  Chiswick  ;  and,  althougii 
pot'handsome,  is  a  very  excellent  Pear*.   >  i  .  • 

98.  Poire  Neill.  HorU  SocOit,  No.  431« 
^1  Fruit  large,  pyramidally  turlunate,  generally  a  little 
ifilft^Tked  on  its  opposite  j^des^and  taperii^  to  the  stalky 
In  some  specimens  the  outer  side  is  considerably  ntw^ 
elongated  than  the  inner  one  next  the  branch  on  which 
ittgrews,  nearly  four  inches  long,  and  three  inches  and 
a , half  in  diameter.  JSye  open,  rather  deeply  sunk  in  w 
irregular  hollow.  StaUc  three  quarters  of  an  inch>l(mgi 
obliquely  inserted  in  a  narrQw.  iineven  cavity.  SJ^ 
pale  yellow,  intermixed  with  gyeim^.f^  good  dml  mpttl^» 
aKid  marked  •with  thin  f^y^ryim^n  ISfe^sAfv^tfe  ^1^*1^ 
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gritty,  but  very  soft  and  ih^Uow,  abounding  with  H 
saccharine  and  slightly  musky  juice. 

Ripe  the  beginning  of  October,  and  good  to  the  end. 

This  very  fine  and  handsome  Pear  is  one  of  those 
lately  introduced  from  Flanders  into  the  Horticultural 
Garden  at  Chiswick,  where  it  is  grown  as  an  open 
standard. 

99.  RiCHE  Depouille.  -Sfor^.  7Va/w.  Vol.v.  p.409. 
Riche  d'Apoie.     lb. 

Fruit  somewhat  resembling  the  Saint  Germain  in 
shape  and  size,  and  tapering  considerably  towards  the 
stalk.  Eye  prominent.  Stalk  one  inch  and  a  hadf 
long,  rather  thick.  Skin  of  a  clear  citron  yellow,  with 
a  slight  tinge  of  bright  red  on  the  sunny  side,  a  little 
mottled  with  russet,  and  rough  like  the  skin  of  an  orange. 
JFTesh  white,  melting,  not  perfumed,  but  sweet  and  very 
pleasant. 

Ripe  in  the  autumn  and  winter  months. 

This  succeeds  on  both  the  Pear  and  the  Quincie. 

Raised  some  years  ago  on  the  Continent,  and  was 
brought  into  this  country  under  the  name  of  Riche 
d^Apoie. 

100.  RoussELiNE.  Miller^  No.  40.  Duhamel^ 
No.  37.  1. 15. 

Muscat  a  longue  queue  de  la  fin  d'Automne.     lb. 

Fruit  small,  of  a  somewhat  oblong  figure,  swelled  out 
in  the  middle,  tapering  to  the  crown,  and  compressed 
towards  the  stalk,  about  two  inches  and  a  quarter  long, 
and  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  Eye  very  small, 
with  a  converging  calyx,  placed  in  a  rather  hollow,  plaited 
basin.  Stalk  one  inch  and  three  quarters  lofig,  slender, 
inserted  in  a  small  cavity.  Skin  smooth,  of  a  greenish 
yellow  on  the  shaded  side,  but  where  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun,  of  a  lively  deep  red,  sprinkled  with  numerous 
grey  specks.  Flesh  very  tender  and  delicate,  with  a 
sweet  and  agreeably  perfumed  juice. 
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Ripe  the  b^inniug  of  October,  and  will  keep  a  month. 

This  succeeds  on  the  Pear,  but  not  at  all  on  the 
Quince. 

101.  Seckle.  Hart  Trans.  Vol.  iii.  p.  256.  t.  9. 
Pain.  Mag.  t.  72. 

New  York  Red  Cheek.     Hart.  Sac.  Cat.  432. 

Sycle,  1  af  same  CallectianSy   accord- 

Red-cheeked  Seckle,   J      ing  to  the  Pom.  Mag. 

Fruit  rather  small,  somewhat  turbinate,  a  little  com- 
pressed towards  the  stalk,  about  two  inches  and  three 
quarters  long,  and  two  inches  and  a  quarter  in  diameter. 
Eye  small,  open,  with  a  very  short  calyx,  prominently 
placed  on  the  convex  apex.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long, 
obliquely  inserted  in  a  small  cavity.  Skin  dull  brown, 
or  brownish  green,  with  a  very  bright  red  cheek.  Flesh 
tender,  juicy,  melting,  peculiarly  rich  and  high-flavoured, 
with  a  powerful  but  most  agreeable  aroma,  totally  dif- 
ferent from  that  usually  perceived  in  perfumed  Fears. 

Ripe  the  middle  and  end  of  October. 

This  beautiful  and  excellent  little  Pear  ranks  among 
the  richest  of  the  American  varieties.  An  account  of  it 
was  transmitted  by  Dr.  Hosack,  of  New  York,  to  the 
Horticultural  Society  in  1819,  extracted  from  Coxe's 
work  on  American  Fruit  Trees,  p.  189.  It  bears  its 
fruit  in  clusters  at  the  ends  of  tlie  branches,  is  very  hardy 
as  an  open  standard,  ripening  its  fruit  with  certainty; 
but  they  do  not  keep  in  perfection  more  than  a  few  days. 
102.  Swan's  Egg.  Langlexfy  t.  64.  f.  4.  Of  cH 
English  Gardens. 

Fruit  small,  of  an  oval,  turbinate  figure,  about  two 
inches  long,  and  one  inch  and  three  quarters  in  diameter. 
Eye  small,  with  a  very  short  calyx,  prominently  placed 
on  the  apex,  surrounded  by  a  few  wrinkled  plaits.  Static 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  slender^  somewhat  ob» 
liquely  inserted,  with  but  little  cavity.  Skin  greenish 
yellow,  covered  on  the  sunny  side  with  dull  brown,  inter* 
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mixed  with  small  russetty  specks.  Flesh  soft  andmeh- 
ing,  with  a  very  rich  musky  saccharine  juice. 

Ripe  the  end  of  September  and  beginning  of  October, 
and  will  keep  only  a  few  weeks  in  perfection. 

The  Swan's  Egg  Pear  is  known  to  every  gardener 
and  dealer  in  fruit  in  every  county  in  England;  its 
great  certainty  in  bearing,  and  the  excellence  of  its 
fruit,  render  it  an  universal  favourite.  The  tree  is 
readily  distinguished  ih  the  orchard  from  almost  every 
sort,  by  its  upright  and  spire-like  growth. 

103.  Urbaniste.     Hort.  TVa/w.  Vol.  v.  p.411. 

Fruit  pyramidally  ovate,  very  even  in  form,  but  com- 
pressed towards  the  stalk ;  about  three  inches  and  a 
half  long,  and  two  inches  and  three  quarters  in  diameter. 
Eye  a  little  sunk  in  a  very  narrow  crown.  Stalk  an 
inch  long,  obliquely  inserted  in  a  moderately  deep 
cavity.  Skin  pale  green,  inclining  to  yellow,  profusely 
sprinkled  with  greenish  specks,  with  small  patches  of 
grey  russet  dispersed  over  its  whole  surface,  but  more 
particularly  round  the  eye  and  the  stalk.  Flesh  white 
towards  the  outside,  but  deepens  to  a  reddish  yellow 
next  the  core,  which  is  large,  and  possesses  a  small 
quantity  of  grit ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  quite  melting, 
juicy,  and  very  sweet,  with  a  little  perfume. 

Ripe  the  end  of  September  and  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober. 

Raised  by  the  Count  de  Coloma,  of  Malines ;  and 
q[>ecimens  of  the  fruit  were  exhibited  at  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  from  that  gentleman  in  18^. 

104.  Verte  Longue.     Miller^  No.  36.    Duhamel, 

No.  73. 

Mouille-bouche.     lb. 

Muscat-fleure.     BonJard.  1827-  p.  311. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  of  a  long  pyramidal  figure,  about 
three  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  two  inches  and  a  half 
in  diameter.     Eye  small,  with  an   open   calyx,  pro- 
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minenthjr  seated  on  the  coiiyex  summit.  Staik'taiiBch 
long,  straight,  inserted  without  any  cavity.  Skin'  green» 
which  (Continues  till  its  maturity.  Mesh  white,  melting, 
and  very  full  of  a  saccharine,  welKflavoured  juice. 

Ripe  the  middle  of  October,  and  will  keep  a  few 
vreeks  only. 

This  succeeds  on  both  the  Pear  and  the  Quince ;  but 
it  is  best  on  the  Pear  on  dry,  hot  soils. 

105.  Verte  Longue   Panachee.     Ihthamelf  74. 
t.  37. 

Verte  longue  Suisse.     lb. 

Culotte  de  Suisse.     JartL  Frtdt.  U  38."  '    '  •  * 

This  in  no  way  differs  from  the  preceding  one,  except  ^ 
in  being  rather  less,  and  in  its  striped  fruin,  which  is  beau* 
tifully  coloured  with  green,  yellow,  and  red.  It  ripens 
also  at  the  same  time,,  and  succeeds  on  both  the  Pear 
and  the  Quince  ;  but,  like  the  former,  it  is  best  on  the 
Pear  for  dry  soils.  r:  ;1    fu.. 

106.  ViGNE.     Miller,  No.  39.     Dvhrnidy  No.  110. 
t*  58.  i«S«*  .         ..  •.    .>ti»4 

Demoiselle.     lb. 

Fruk  small,  of  a  turbinate  figure,  about  one  inch  and* 
three  quarters  long,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter^i  • 
Eye  large  and  open.     Stalk  two  inches  long,  slender,'  > 
inatfteid  in  a  small  cavity.     Skin  roi^h^  of  a  dull  red 
colour,  quite  round,  and  full  of  grey  specks.     Fle$h 
nialtang,  and  full  of  a  pretty  good  juice.  '      ^  k 

Ripe  the  middle  and  end  of  October.  .ltf'^*^|. 

This  succeeds  on  both  the  Pear  and  the  Quince.    .  >< 

1Q(7»>  White  Doyenn^.     Pom^  Mag.  t.  60.       a    . 

Doyenne  Blanc.     Hart  Soc.  Cat  No.  233. 

Doyenne.     Duhamely  81.  t.  43. 

Beurr6  Blanc.     lb. 

Bonne-ante.     lb.  .  »       ■    ' 

Saint  Michel.     lb.  .        ,  «  >    .      ,  x 


Of  various  Collections^   ac- 
cording to  the  Pom*  Mag. 
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CarKsle. 

Citron  de  Septembre. 

Kaiserbime. 

Poire  &  courte  queue. 

Poire  de  Limoiu 

Poire  de  Neige. 

Poire  de  Seigneur. 

Poire  Monsieur. 

Valencia. 

White  Beurr6. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  roundish  oblong,  narrowest  at  the 
stalk,  about  three  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  two  inches 
and  three  quarters  in  diameter.  Eye  veiy  small,  with 
onall,  acute,  closed  segments  of  the  calyx,  placed  in  a 
shallow  depression.  Stalk  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  rather  thick,  inserted  in  a  small  cavity ;  in  some 
specimens  it  is  diagonally  inserted  under  a  small  elong- 
ated lip.  Skin  pale  citron  yellow,  speckled  throughout, 
more  or  less,  with  cinnamon  russet,  and  tinged  with 
orange  brown  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  white,  juicy, 
very  buttery,  and  delicious. 

Ripe  the  end  of  September,  and  good  for  three  or 
four  weeks. 

This  succeeds  on  both  the  Pear  and  the  Quince. 

An  old  and  excellent  Pear,  bearing  well  in  this 
country  upon  an  open  standard.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
to  graft  upon  the  Quince,  and  to  cultivate  en  quenouille. 
It  is  best  known  in  our  gardens,  and  to  English  nursery, 
men,  by  the  name  of  Wliiie  Beurre. 

Sect.  V.  —  Winter  Round-fruited. 

108.  Ambrette.  JfiYfer,  No.  57.  IhihamelylSio.65. 
t.  31. 

Ambre  Gris.     Knoop.  Pom.  p.  134. 
Ambrette  Grise.     lb. 
Ambrette  d'Hiver.     lb. 
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Belle  GabrieUe.     lb. 

Trompe  Valet.     lb. 

Fhiiit  middle-sized,  of  a  roundish  figure,  but  rather 
larger  at  the  crown  than  at  the  stalk  ;  about  two  inches 
and  a  half  or  two  inches  and  three  quarters  deep,  and 
the  same  in  diameter.  JSi/e  small,  with  an  open,  re- 
flexed,  flat  calyx,  placed  in  a  very  shallow  impression. 
Stalk  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  stout,  inserted  in 
a  very  small  cavity.  Skin  of  a  russet  colour.  Flesh 
melting,  with  a  sugary  musky  juice. 

In  eating  from  November  till  January. 

This  succeeds  on  both  the  Pear  and  the  Quince  ;  but 
it  is  more  productive  upon  the  latter  stock. 

109.  Bergamotte  de  Soulers.  DuliameU  No.  51. 

Bonne  de  Soulers.     lb. 

Fruit  rather  large,  of  a  roundish  turbinate*  figure ; 
about  two  inches  and  three  quarters  long,  and  the  same 
in  diameter,  broadest  in  the  middle,  and  narrowed  to 
each  extremity.  Eye  small,  within  a  shallow  basin. 
Stalk  an  inch  long,  strong,  curved,  and  inserted  in  an 
oblique  cavity.  Skin  smooth,  of  a  greenish  white,  full 
of  green  specks,  but  of  a  brownish  red  on  the  sunny 
side.  Flesh  buttery  and  melting,  with  a  sweet  agree- 
able juice. 

In  eating  in  January  and  through  March. 

This  succeeds  on  both  the*  Pear  and  the  Quince. 

110.  Easter  Bergamot.     Miller^  T^ 0.69 • 
Bergamotte  Bugi.     lb. 

Bergamotte  de  Paques.     Dufiamely  52.  t.  24. 

Bergamotte  d'Hiver.     lb. 

La  Grilliere.     Knoop.  Pom.  p.  134. 

Paddington. 


Tarliug. 
Terling. 
Winter  Bergamot. 


Of  some  Nurseries. 
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Fruit  pretty  large,  of  a  roundish  turbinate  figure ; 
three  inches  or  more  deep,  and  the  same  in  diameter, 
but  broadest  at  the  crown.  JE^e  small,  closed,  and 
sunk  in  a  shallow  basin.  Stalk  short,  thick,  inserted  a 
little  obliquely  in  a  small  shallow  cavity.  Skin  green, 
quite  round,  and  covered  with  numerous  grey  specks ; 
but  when  matured  it  turns  of  a  yellowish  grey.  Flesh 
white,  half  buttery,  with  a  sugary,  well-flavoured  juice. 

In  eating  from  January  till  April  or  May. 

This  succeeds  on  both  the  Pear  and  the  Quince. 

The  Easter  Bergamot  has  been  a  long  time  in  this 
country,  having  been  planted  at  Hampton  Court  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  requires  a  south  or  south- 
east wall,  and  a  dry  bottom  ;  on  colder  aspects  it  never 
ripens  perfectly.  The  Brocas  Bergamot  of  M.  Par- 
mentier's  list,  in  Hort.  Trans,  vol.  v.  is  undoubtedly 
this  Pear. 

111.  Francreal.     ifcK/fer,  No.  68. 
Franc-real.     DuhameU  No.  60. 
Fin  or  d'Hiver.     lb. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  of  a  somewhat  globular  figure,  a 
little  compressed  at  both  extremities  ;  about  three  inches 
and  a  half  long,  and  nearly  the  same  in  diameter.  Eye 
small,  placed  in  a  shallow  narrow  basin.  Stulk  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  long.  Skin  yellow,  very  much 
mottled  with  a  pale  russetty  brown,  particularly  on  the 
sunny  side.  Flesh  rather*  dry,  and  apt  to  be  gritty. 
Juice  rather  insipid,  but  is  excellent  when  stewed. 

In  use  from  January  till  March. 

This  succeeds  on  both  the  Pear  and  th^  Quince. 

112.  German  Muscat,     ilfe/fer.  No.  70. 
Muscat  d' Allemagne.     DuhameU  No.  72.  t.  36. 
Fruit  pretty  large,  broadly  turbinate,  and  somewhat 

compressed  towards  the  stalk,  about  three  inches  deep, 
and  the  same  in  diameter.  Eye  small,  seated  in  a  small 
shallow  basin.     Stalk  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  slender. 
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inserted  in  a  very  small  cavity.  Skin  covered  with 
russet  quite  round,  and  coloured  with  brown  on  the 
sunny  side.  Flesli  pale  yellow,  buttery,  and  melting. 
Juice  sugary,  musky,  and  perfumed. 

In  eating  from  March  till  May. 

This  succeeds  on  both  the  Pear  and  the  Quince. 

113.  GiLOGiL.     Pom.  Mag.  t.  65. 
Gile-6-gile.     Noisette  Manuel  Complet.  p.  531. 
Gros  Gobct.    1  Of  name  French  OardenSy  according 
Dagobert.        J      to  the  Pom.  Mag. 

Fruit  large,  somewhat  obovate,  flattened  at  the  top, 
and  tapering  but  little  to  the  stalk,  about  three  inches 
and  a  quarter  deep,  and  three  inches  and  a  half  in  dia- 
meter. Effe  large,  and  deeply  sunk  in  a  plaited  radiated 
hollow.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  rather  deeply  inserted  in 
an  uneven  and  mostly  two-lipped  cavity.  Skin  a  deep 
close  russet,  rather  deeply  tinged  with  a  brownish  red 
on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  breaking,  a  little 
gritty,  sweet,  and  pleasant. 

In  use  from  December  till  March  or  April. 

A  valuable  winter  Pear,  although  not  of  first-rate  ex- 
cellence. It  is  very  handsome,  and  an  excellent  bearer. 
It  will  succeed  as  an  open  standard  in  a  sheltered  warm 
situation.  Fine  specimens  are  thus  produced  in  the 
Horticultural  Garden  at  Chiswick ;  but  it  is  better,  per- 
haps, to  grow  it  against  an  east  or  south-east  wall. 

114.  Holland  Bergamot.     Miller^  No.  71- 
Bergamotte  d'Hollande.     Duhamel,  No.  53.  t.  25. 
Bergamotte  d'Alen9on.     lb. 

Amoselle.     lb. 

Lord  Cheney's.      Of  some  Gardens. 

Fruit  large,  of  a  regular  roundish  figure,  but  some- 
what broadest  at  the  crown,  about  three  inches  deep,  and 
nearly  the  same  in  diameter.  Ft/e  small,  divested  of  its 
calyx,  sunk  pretty  deep  in  a  depressed  and  wide  basin. 
Stalk  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  slender,  crooked^  inserted 
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in  a  slightly  angular,  but  not  deep  cavity.  Skin  in  the 
autumn  green,  marbled  all  over,  more  or  less,  with  a 
thin  brown  russet ;  but  as  it  acquires  maturity,  the  skin 
becomes  yellow,  and  the  russetty  colouring  of  a  mcnns 
lively  character.  Flesh  half  buttery,  with  a  plentiful 
and  highly  flavoured  juice. 

In  eating  from  March  till  May  or  June. 

It  succeeds  on  both  the  Pear  and  the  Quince. 

This  very  valuable  Pear,  if  ever  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Cheney,  must  have  been  in  this  country  previously 
to  1595.  It  originated  at  Alen9on  in  France,  and  is 
highly  deserving  of  cultivation.  Its  late  period  of 
ripening  requires  it  should  be  planted  against  a  south  or 
south-east  wall,  in  order  to  have  it  in  the  greatest 
perfection. 

115.  Poire  du  Jardin.     DuliameU  28.  1. 19.  f.  3. 
Fruit  pretty  large,  round,   and  flattened  somewhat 

like  a  Bergamot,  about  two  inches  and  three  quarters 
deep,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter.  Eye  small, 
placed  in  a  very  shallow  depression.  Stalk  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  long,  stout,  inserted  in  a  small  cavity. 
Skin  yellow  on  the  shaded  side,  but  of  a  soft  red  where 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  marked  with  a  few  yellow 
specks.  Flesh  half  buttery,  with  an  excellent  saccharine 
juice. 

In  eating  in  December  and  January. 

116.  Winter  Orange.  Hort.  Trans.  YoX.v.i^ASQ. 

X/.    ^.     t.  KJ. 

Orange  d'Hiver.     Duhamely  No.  29.  1. 19.  f.  4. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  globular,  a  little  flattened  at  the 
crown,  about  two  inches  and  a  quarter  deep,  and  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  diameter.  Eye  small,  open,  placed 
in  a  very  shallow,  perfectly  round  basin.  Stalk  an  inch 
long,  thick,  and  inserted  in  a  small  oblique  cavity.  Skin 
smooth,   rich,   yellow,  covered  with   numerous   brown 
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specks.      Flesh   white,    crisp,   witli   a   sugary,   highly 
flavoured,  musky  juice. 

In  eating  in  February,  and  will  keep  till  April. 

This  succeeds  on  both  the  Pear  and  the  Quince. 

Sect.  VI.  —  TVinier  ConicaUfruited. 

117-  Angelique  DE  Bordeaux.  2>uAam€/,  No.  88. 
t.  47.  f.  5. 

Poire  Angelique.     Miller^  No.  77- 

Saint  Martial.     lb. 

Saint  Marcel.     Bo7i  Jard.  1827,  p.  311. 

Gros  Franc-real.     Ih. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  of  a  pyramidal  turbinate  figure, 
somewhat  like  a  Bon-chretien,  about  three  inches  and  a 
quarter  long,  and  two  inches  and  three  quarters  in 
diameter.  Eye  small,  placed  in  a  narrow  and  rather  deep 
hollow.  Stalk  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  strong,  crooked, 
inserted  in  an  oblique  but  not  deep  cavity.  Skin  smooth 
and  yellowish,  but  on  the  sunny  side  it  is  of  a  faint  purple 
colour.     Flesh  tender  and  buttery,  with  a  sugary  juice. 

In  eating  from  February  till  April. 

It  succeeds  on  both  the  Pear  and  the  Quince,  but  not 
so  well  on  the  latter  stock. 

This  Pear  was  introduced  into  this  country  about  the 
year  I7OO,  and  first  planted  by  the  Duke  of  Montague 
at  Ditton ;  it  requires  to  be  grown  against  a  south  or 
south-east  wall. 

118.  Angelique  de  Rome.  DuhanieU  No.  108. 
Jard,  Fruit,  t.  42. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  a  little  more  long  than  broafd, 
being  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  two  inches 
and  a  quarter  in  diameter.  Eye  very  small,  placed  in  a 
narrow  shallow  basin.  /S^o/Arthreequarters  of  an  inchlong, 
inserted  in  a  veiy  small  cavity.    Skin  rough,  pale  yellow 
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or  citron  colour,  and  tinged  with  red  on  the  sunny  side. 
Flesh  yellowish,  tender,  and  melting.  Juice  sugary, 
with  a  rich  poignant  flavour. 

In  eating  in  December,  and  till  February  or  March. 

It  succeeds  on  both  the  Pear  and  the  Quince. 

This  is  a  very  excellent  Pear  on  a  good  soil  and 
favourable  situation.  It  is,  of  course,  inferior  when  it 
has  not  these  advantages. 

119.  Beurre  d'Aremberg.  Hort.  Trans.  \o\.y\\. 
p.  178.  t.  4.  f.  1.     Pom.  Mag.  t.  83. 

Beurr6  d'Arembert.     Bon  Jard.  1827,  P-  308. 

Of  some  French  CatalogtieSf 
according  to  the  Pom.  Mag. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  turbinate,  on  an  average  about  three 
inches  and  jl  half  long,  and  two  inches  and  three  quar- 
terjr  wide  at  the  broadest  part,  where  it  is  obtusely 
angular,  and  a  little  contracted  towards  the  setting  on  of 
the  stalk.  Ft/e  small.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  strong* 
straight,  inserted  in  an  oblique,  angular  cavity  ;  in  some 
specimens  it  is  diagonally  inserted  under  a  broad,  elon- 
gated lip.  Skin  delicate  pale  green,  very  slightly  dotted 
with  russet,  which  becomes  a  deeper  yellow  when  ripe. 
Flesh  whitish,  firm,  very  juicy,  perfectly  melting,  without 
any  grittiness,  and  of  a  very  extraordinary  rich,  sweet, 
high  flavoured  quality. 

In  eating  from  October  till  February. 

It  succeeds  on  both  the  Pear  and  the  Quince. 

This  most  excellent  Pear  is  supposed  to  have  been 
raised  by  M.  Deschamps,  and  was  first  sent  to  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  by  M.  Parmentier  of  Enghien,  along 
with  the  Olout  MorceaUy  in  November,  1820.  It  is 
usually  cultivated  as  a  dwarf,  being  grafted  upon  the 
Quince  stock,  and  trained  against  an  east  or  west  wall ; 
but  it  succeeds  perfectly  well  as  an  open  standard. 
^120.  BeurreDiel.  Pom.  Mag.  t.ld.sind  lb.  t.131. 
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Diel's  Butterbirne.     DiePs  Verstichy  8fc.  Vol.  xix. 

p.  70. 

Doroth^e  Royale.     T^an  Mons,  Cat,  p.  25. 

Beurre  de  Gelle.   1  ^^       .       ry  n    a-  j- 

T\        ,  ^       ,         I  Of  various  Collections^  according 

.DCIII16    XvOyftiC  f  .         -1  ■»-*  •»  £• 

^  .      T    1,;  ,         I      to  the  Pom.  Mos:, 
Poire  de  Melon.    J  ° 

Fruit  large,  about  the  size  and  figure  of  the  sum- 
mer  Bon-chretien,  without  the  protuberances  of  that 
variety  :  it  is  much  swollen  a  little  above  the  middle* 
going  off  to  the  eye  either  abruptly  or  gradually,  and 
tapering  straight  to  the  stalk,  without  any  contraction  of 
figure ;  when  fully  grown,  it  is  four  inches  and  a  half 
long,  and  three  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter.  Eye 
close,  in  a  deep  hollow,  surrounded  by  knobs,  ribs,  or 
broad  protuberances.  Stalk  one  inch  and  a  half  long, 
strong,  bent,  woody,  inserted  in  a  deep,  irregularly  and 
obtusely  angled  cavity.  Skin  bright  green  when  first 
gathered,  changing  in  a  short  time  to  a  bright  orange, 
with  a  little  trace  of  russet.  Flesh  clear  white,  a  little 
gritty  towards  the  core,  but  otherwise  perfectly  tender 
and  melting,  juicy,  with  a  delicious,  rich,  aromatic,  sac- 
charine flavour. 

In  eating  from  November  till  January. 

It  succeeds  on  both  the  Pear  and  the  Quince. 

The  above  description  is  taken  from  a  very  fine  fruit 
produced  against  a  wall,  and  figured  in  the  5th  No.  of 
the  Pom.  Mag.  No.  19-  As,  however,  it  varies  con- 
siderably from  this,  when  grown  upon  an  open  statidai*d» 
another  figure  of  it  has  been  published  in  the  same 
work.  No.  131.,  which  exhibits  it  in  its  more  geneiid 
character,  and- fully  corresponds  with  the  description  I 
had  written  of  the  DorotMe  Royale^  in  December, 
1829,  from  a  fruit  grown  in  the  Horticultural  Garden 
at  Chiswick  ;   viz. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  oblong,  somewhat  narrowed  to- 
wards the  stalk,  and  a  little  angulat  on  the  sides,  in  the 
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manner  of  a  Chaumontelle  ;  about  three  inches  and  a 
half  long,  and  three  inches  in  diameter.  Eye  narrow, 
open,  with  a  coriaceous  calyx,  placed  in  a  shallow  uneven 
basin.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  stout,  inserted  in  a  narrow 
cavity.  Skin  dull  lemon  colour,  covered  with  numerous 
grey  specks,  and  marbled  with  various  ramifications  of 
grey  russet.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  melting,  very 
buttery.  Juice  plentiful,  very  saccharine,  and  of  a  very 
high  flavour. 

This  noble  Pear  was  raised  by  Dr.  Van  Mons  at 
Louvaine,  and  by  him  named  in  honour  of  Dr.  Augustus 
Frederick  Adrian  Diel,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  German  pomologists.  Its  great  merit,  independ- 
ent of  its  excellence,  is  its  fertility,  both  when  trained 
i^ainst  a  wall  and  as  a  standard.  In  the  former  case  it 
succeeds  perfectly  on  an  eastern  aspect ;  in  the  latter,  its 
fruit  retains  its  good  qualities  in  as  high  a  degree  as 
when  grown  upon  a  wall. 

121.  Beurre  Range.  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  13(X 
t.  2.  f.  4.     Pom.  Mag.  t.  88. 

Beurre  Ranee.  T^an  MonSy  Arh.  Fruit,  p.  373. 
according  to  the  Pom.  Mag. 

Beurr^  Epine.  1   ^^  >^  „ 

u«^^^«wJ«f  A^  T>^*.f^r«^o     \  Of  some  tollections. 
Haraenpont  ae  xrintemps.   J    •^ 

Fruit  about  the  same  size  as  that  of  the  Saint  Ger- 
main, and  not  much  unlike  it  in  shape;  oblong,  and 
tapering  to  the  stalk;  about  three  inches  and  a  half 
long,  and  three  inches  in  diameter.  Eye  small,  open, 
with  a  very  short  calyx,  scarcely  or  but  very  slightly 
sunk.  Stalk  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  rather  slender, 
inserted  without  any  cavity ;  in  some  specimens  it  is 
diagonally  inserted  under  a  broad  elongated  lip.  Skin 
dark  green  at  all  times,  even  when  most  ripe,  sprinkled 
with  many  russetty  specks.  Flesh  greenish  white,  melt- 
ing, rather  gritty  at  the  core,  but  of  a  delicious  rich 
flavour.     The  fruit  generally  shrivels  in  ripening. 
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In  eating  from  December  till  March  or  April. 

This  very  excellent  Pear  was  raised  by  the  late  Coun« 
sellor  Hardenponty  at  Mons,  and  fruit  of  it  was  sent, 
by  M.  Parmentier  of  Enghien,  to  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, in  November,  1 820. 

122.  Bezy  de  Caissoy.     I>uhameU  No%  59.  t.  29« 
Bezy  de  Quessoy.     lb. 

Rousette  d'Anjou.     lb. 

Petite  Beurre  tfHiver.     lb. 

Wilding  of  Caissoy.     MiUer^  No.  63. 

Terreneuvaise.      Of  Jersey. 

Nutmeg  Pear.      Of  the  London  Markets. 

Fruit  small,  of  an  oblong  figure,  a  little  enlarged  at 
the  crown  ;  about  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  the 
same  in  diameter.  Eye  very  small,  with  a  short  flat 
calyx,  placed  in  a  very  small,  shallow,  circular  basin. 
Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  rather  deep  cavity. 
Skin  green,  turning  yellow  as  it  becomes  ripe ;  marked 
and  spotted  with  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  buttery, 
with  a  very  rich  juice. 

In  eating  from  November  till  March. 

This  succeeds  on  the  Pear,  but  not  on  the  Quince. 

The  Bezy  de  Caissoy  was  discovered  in  the  Forest  of 
Caissoy,  in  Bretagne,  where  it  is  called  Roussette  d^An^ 
jou.    It  is  a  most  productive  bearer  in  an  open  standard^ 
and  well  deserving  of  cultivation. 

123.  Chaumontel.     Miller^  No.  78. 

Bezy  de  Chaumontelle.     Duhamelj  No.  78.  t.  40. 

Beurr6  d*Hiver.     lb. 

Fruit  large,  of  an  oblong,  and  somewhat  irregular 
figure,  having  some  slightly  obtuse  angles,  which,  more 
or  less,  extend  from  the  stalk  to  the  crown ;  genenJly 
about  three  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  three  inches 
broad.  Eye  small,  deeply  sunk  in  a  very  angular  basin. 
Staik  short,  inserted  in  a  rather  deep  angular  cavity. 
Skin  a  little  scabrous,  yellowish  green  cm  the  shaded 
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side,  but  of  a  brown  or  purplish  colour  when  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  and  highly  ripened.  Flesh  melting, 
and  full  of  a  sugary  and  highly  perfumed  juice. 

In  eating  from  November  till  January  or  February. 

It  succeeds  on  both  the  Pear  and  the  Quince. 

This  very  valuable  Pear  was  found  wild  at  Chaumon- 
tel,  a  lordship  in  the  department  of  the  Oise  ;  and  Du- 
HAMEL,  in  1765,  says  the  original  tree  was  then  alive 
and  in  health.  It  is  a  very  hardy  tree,  and  bears  well 
in  this  country  as  an  open  standard,  and  particularly  so 
on  an  espalier,  where,  if  well  managed,  the  fruit  grows 
large,  and  in  fine  seasons  ripens  extremely  well.  Not- 
withstanding this,  it  ought  to  be  planted  on  a  south 
or  south-east  wall,  in  case  of  cold  and  unfavourable 
seasons. 

The  French  say  it  succeeds  best  when  grafted  on  the 
Quince,  and  planted  on  rich  light  soil.  The  Jersey 
gardeners  grow  the  Chaumontelle  to  a  much  larger  size 
than  what  is  described  above,  and  fruit  from  thence  I 
have  seen  exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  Society  far 
exceeding  belief.  Specimens  like  these  are  not  to  be 
expected  from  gardeners  in  this  country ;  but  they  may 
do  a  great  deal  towards  accomplishing  this  object,  by 
planting  their  trees  on  a  good  soil  and  upon  a  favour- 
able aspect ;  keeping  them  in  a  high  state  of  health  ; 
training  their  branches  ten  or  twelve  inches  apart ;  se- 
lecting and  allowing  only  strong  young  spurs  to  remain ; 
and  thinning  out  the  frUit,  so  that  they  shall  not  be 
nearer  each  other  than  the  branches  are  apart.  AVe 
have  a  sufficient  proof  of  what  may  be  effected  by 
judicious  management,  in  the  exhibitions  of  gooseberries 
at  the  shows  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  John  Bra- 
therton  produced  a  specimen  of  his  Roaring  Lion  at 
Nantwich,  in  1825,  which  weighed  thirty-one  penny- 
weights sixteen  grains ;  an  ample  confirmation  of  what 
may  be  done  by  skill  and  perseverance. 
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124.  CoLMAR.  Miller y  No.  54.  DtiliameU  No.  94. 
t.50. 

Poire  Manne.     lb. 

Bergamotte  Tardive.     Knoop.  Pom.  p.  134. 

Incomparable.     lb. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  of  a  pyramidal  turbinate  figure  ; 
about  three  inches  and  a  quarter  long,  and  two  inches 
and  three  quarters  in  diameter,  Eye  large,  and  deeply 
hollowed.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  rather  thick,  bent,  in- 
serted  in  a  tolerably  deep  oblique  cavity.  Skin  smooth, 
green,  with  a  few  yellowish  grey  specks  ;  as  it  becomes 
mature,  it  turns  more  yellow,  and  has  sometimes  a  little 
colour  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  greenish  white,  very 
tender,  and  full  of  a  saccharine,  rich,  highly-flavoured 
juice. 

In  eating  from  November  till  January. 

This  succeeds  on  both  the  Pear  and  the  Quince. 

125.  D'AucH.     Forsyth,  Ed.  7.  No.  68. 
Poire  d'Auch.      Of  some  Collections. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  of  a  pyramidal  turbinate  figure, 
greatly  resembling  the  Colmar  in  almost  every  respect, 
except  in  being  a  little  more  full  next  the  stalk,  uid  in 
being,  perhaps,  a  fortnight  later  in  arriving  at  maturity; 
its  flesh  is,  moreover,  never  yellow,  and  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  higher  flavour. 

A  similarity  of  appearance  has  led  some  to  suppose 
they  were  both  the  same.  Experience,  however,  does 
not  warrant  this  supposition  ;  for,  in  every  situation 
where  it  has  been  tried,  it  has  proved  far  more  produc- 
tive, and  also  a  much  hardier  tree.  It  was  introduced 
into  this  country  before  181 7,  by  the  late  Duke  of 
Northumberland. 

126.  Easter  Beurre.     Pmn.  Mag.  t.  7S. 
Bergamotte  de  la  Pentecote.    Nois.  Manuel,  Vol.  ii. 

p.  537. 

Beurre  d*Hiver  de  Bruxelles.   Ta^chenbuch,  p.  420^ 
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Dayenn6  d*Hiver.  Of  some  Collections^  according 
to  the  Pom.  Mag. 

Fruit  large,  roundish  oblong,  broadest  towards  the 
eye,  nearly  four  inches  long,  and  three  inches  and  a  half 
in  diameter.  Eye  small  with  a  connivent  calyx,  sunk 
in  a  moderately  deep  depression.  Stalk  short,  thick, 
sunk  in  a  deep  obtuse-angled  cavity.  Skin  green,  thickly 
mottled  with  small  russetty  dots  ;  when  ripe  becommg 
yellowish,  and  coloured  with  brown,  somewhat  streaky, 
on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  whitish,  inclining  to  yellow, 
perfectly  buttery  and  melting,  and  extremely  high- 
flavoured. 

In  eating  from  November  till  May. 

This  succeeds  on  both  the  Pear  and  the  Quince. 

Of  all  the  very  late  keeping  Pears  this  is  decidedly 
the  best.  It  has  been  recently  introduced  into  this 
country  from  the  Continent,  but  its  origin  there  is  not 
known.  It  is  a  most  profuse  bearer,  grafted  upon  the 
Quince,  and  requires  a  south  or  south-east  wall. 

This  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Easter  Berga- 
mot,  a  good  but  inferior  variety ;  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguishable, not  only  by  its  fruit,  but  also  by  its  wood, 
which  is  reddish  brown,  not  green,  as  that  of  the  former 
sort. 

The  Easter  Beurre  bears  well  as  an  open  standard  in 
the  Horticultural  Garden  at  Chiswick.  The  specimens 
produced  there  in  1 830,  were  very  beautiful ;  three 
inches  and  a  quarter  long,  and  three  inches  in  diameter. 

127.  Flemish  Bon-chretien. 

Bon-chretien  Nouvelle  Espece.     Hort.  Oard.  Coll. 

Fruit  large,  oblong,  turbinate,  tapering  towards  the 
stalk,  where  it  is  slightly  compressed  ;  about  four  inches 
and  a  half  long,  and  three  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter. 
Eye  open,  with  a  very  short  calyx,  sunk  in  a  rather 
shallow,  round,  even,  depression.  Stalk  one  inch  and 
a  half  long,  embossed  next  the  fruit,  a  little  curved. 
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and  obliquely  inserted  under  an  elongated  single  or 
double  lip  ;  in  some  specimens  which  are  more  conical, 
the  stalk  is  direct  and  straight,  and  not  obliquely  in- 
serted. Skin  green,  becoming  yellow,  thickly  sprinkled 
with  grey  russetty  specks,  and  which  form  a  mottled 
russet  on  the  sunny  side.  Fledi  yellowish  white, 
breaking,  a  little  gritty,  but  becoming  mellow  when 
matured.  Juice  saccharine,  with  a  slight  musky  per- 
fume. 

In  eating  from  the  beginning  of  November  till  the 
middle  or  end  of  January. 

It  succeeds  very  well  upon  the  Quince  stock. 

This  very  fine  Pear  has  been  lately  raised  in  Flanders, 
and  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in 
whose  garden  at  Chiswick  it  (in  1830)  produced 
some  uncommonly  fine  fruit  upon  an  open  standard, 
from  which  this  description  was  taken. 

128.  FoRELLE.  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  408.  L  17- 
Pam.Mag.  t.  112. 

Forellen-bime.     DieU  PomoL  Vol.  v.  p.  51. 

Poire  Truite.  Of  the  French^  according  to  the 
Po7n.  Mag. 

Fruit  rather  below  the  middle  size,  not  very  constant 
in  form,  but  generally  obovate,  and  more  or  less  elong- 
ated; about  three  inches  long,  and  two  inches  and  a 
half  in  diameter.  JEi/e  rather  shallow.  Stalk  half  an 
inch  long  or  more,  slender,  straight,  inserted  in  a  rather 
shallow  but  oblique  cavity.  Skin^  when  fresh  gathered, 
green  on  one  side,  and  red  on  the  other,  changing  to  a 
deep  rich  sanguine,  speckled  with  greyish,  ocellate,  broad 
spots  next  the  sun,  and  a  clear  lemon  on  the  other  side. 
jFlesh  white,  juicy,  buttery,  with  a  rich,  aromatic,  sub- 
acid, vinous  flavour. 

In  eating  from  November  till  January. 

It  never  shrivels,  but  remains  quite  melting  to  the 
last. 
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This  is  a  very  beautiful  Pear,  and  bears  well  as  a 
standard.  It  is  called  the  Forelle^  TruitCi  or  TVaui 
Pear,  from  a  fancied  resemblance  between  the  spots  and 
colour  of  its  skin  and  those  of  the  fish  so  called.  Dr. 
Diel  supposes  it  originated  in  Northern  Saxony. 

It  was  brought  to  this  country  a  few  years  ago,  and 
fruited  by  Mr.  Knight  of  Downton  Castle,  who  sent  it 
for  exhibition  to  the  Horticultural  Society  about  1823. 

129-  Glout  Morceau.     Hart.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  291. 

Gloux  Morceaux.*  Hort.  Traru.  Vol.  vii.  p.  179. 
t.4. 

Fruit  very  like  the  Beurr6  d*Aremberg,  but  larger, 
more  oval,  not  so  turbinate  in  its  shape,  about  fbur 
inches  long,  and  three  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter. 
Eye  small,  deeply  sunk,  in  an  uneven  oblique  hollow. 
Stalk  an  inch  long,  rather  deeply  inserted  in  an  oblique 
cavity.  Skin  pale  dull  olive  green,  a  little  inclining  to 
yellow,  and  covered  with  numerous  grey  inissetty  specks, 
with  russetty  blotches  round  the  stalk.  Flesh  whitish, 
firm,  very  juicy,  but  a  little  gritty  at  the  core. 

Ripe  in  November,  and  will  keep  till  February  or 
March. 

This  very  beautiful  and  very  fine  variety  was  sent  to 
the  Horticultural  Society  by  M.  Parmentier  of  Enghien, 
along  with  the  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  in  November,  1820. 
It  requires  an  east  or  south-east  wall  to  grow  it  in 
perfection;  but  very  fine  specimens  were  (in  1830) 
grown  upon  open  standards  in  the  Horticultural 
Garden  at  Chiswick,  three  inches  and  a  half  long,  and 
three  inches  in  diameter. 

ISO.  Grumkower. 

Grumkower  Winterbime.    Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  316. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  in  shape  somewhat  like  a  Bon- 

*  M.  Dumortier  Rutteau  of  Tournay,  in  a  letter  recently  re- 
ceived from  him,  asserts  that  the  proper  orthography  of  this  name 
is  Glout  Morceau, 
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Chretien,  having  a  few  obtuse  angles  or  ribs  extending 
from  the  middle  of  the  fruit  to  the  crown,  and  narrowed 
towards  the  stalk  ;  usually  about  three  inches  long,  and 
two  inches  and  a  quarter  in  diameter.  Eye  narrow. 
Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  inserted  without  any  cavity. 
Skin  smooth,  pale  green,  sprinkled  with  a  few  grey 
specks.  Flesh  melting.  Juice  plentiful,  saccharine, 
with  a  good  deal  of  musky  flavour. 

Ripe  in  November,  and  will  keep  till  Christmas. 

181.  Lent  Saint  Germain.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat. 
No.  514. 

Easter  Saint  Germain.      Of  some  Qardens. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  of  an  oblong  figure,  broadest  in 
the  middle,  and  tapering  to  each  extremity.  Eye  small 
and  prominently  seated.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  slender^ 
obliquely  inserted  under  an  elongated  lip.  Skin  pale 
green,  full  of  small  white  specks.  Flesh  firm  and  break- 
ing, with  a  veiy  good  flavoured  juice. 

In  eating  in  March  and  April. 

This,  although  not  a  high-flavoured  Pear,  deserves 
cultivation,  as  it  comes  into  eating  when  most  Winter 
Pears  are  gone. 

132.  Martin  Sec.  Miller^  No.  48.  J>uhameU 
No.  SQ.  1. 14. 

Ronville.     lb. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  of  a  pyramidal  figure,  somewhat 
turbinate,  about  three  inches  long,  and  two  inches  and 
a  quarter  in  diameter.  Eye  small,  open,  seated  in  a 
somewhat  deep  obtuse-angled  basin.  Stalk  one  inch 
and  a  half  long,  inserted  in  a  small  angular  cavity.  Skin. 
of  a  deep  russet  colour  on  the  shaded  side,  but  where 
exposed  to  the  sun,  of  a  lively  red,  covered  with  numer- 
ous grey  specks.  Flesh  crisp.  Juice  sugary,  with  an 
agreeable  perfume. 

In  eating  from  November  till  January. 

D  D 
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It  succeeds  on  the  Pear,  and  equally  well  on  ihe 
Quince. 

This  is  the  Martin  Sec  of  Champagne.  In  Burgundy 
they  have  a  Martin  SeC|  which  is  a  different  fruit. 

133.  Martin  Sire.  Miller^  No.  64.  Duhamel, 
No.  30. 1. 19.  f.5. 

I^Vuit  pretty  large,  of  a  pyramidal  figure,  somewhat 
like  that  of  a  Jargonelle,  a  little  more  swelled  on  one 
side  than  the  opposite  one  ;  about  three  inches  and  a 
quarter  long,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter. 
Ei/e  small,  prominent.  Stalk  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  bent,  inserted  in  an  oblique  cavity.  Skin  green, 
very  smooth,  changing  to  yellow  as  it  becomes  ripe,  with 
a  lively  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  crisp,  sometimes 
a  little  gritty  near  the  core.  Juice  plentiful,  sugary, 
and  highly  perfumed. 

In  eating  from  December  till  February. 

It  succeeds  on  both  the  Pear  and  the  Quince. 

134.  Merveille  d*Hiver.  Dvhamelj  No.  67. 
t.33. 

Petit  Oin.     lb. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  somewhat  turbinate,  tapering 
regularly  to  the  stalk  ;  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long, 
and  two  inches  and  a  quarter  in  diameter.  Eye  large, 
and  deeply  hollowed.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  inserted 
a  little  obliquely  in  a  small  irregular  cavity.  Skin  green, 
occasionally  a  little  warted,  and  becoming  yellow  when 
ftiUy  ripe.  Flesh  very  fine  and  melting.  Juice  sugary, 
and  of  a  high  musky  flavour. 

In  eating  in  November  and  December. 

This  succeeds  on  the  Pear,  but  not  well  on  the 
Quince. 

It  is  one  of  our  best  Pears,  and  deserves  cultivation. 

135.  Naples.     DuhameU  107-  t.  5Q. 
Poire  de  Naples.     Jard.  Fruit,  t.  SQ. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  of  a  roundish  turbinate  figure. 
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compressed  between  the  middle  and  the  stalk;  about 
two  inches  and  a  half  deep,  and  the  same  in  diameter. 
Ejfe  small,  with  a  converging  calyx,  seated  in  a  rather 
deep  basin.     Stalk  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  bent, 
and  inserted  in  a  small  oblique  cavity.     Skin  green, 
becoming  yellow  as  it  approaches  maturity,  with  a  pale 
brown  on  the  sunny  side.     Flesh  melting  and  buttery, 
with  a  saccharine  and  agreeable  juice. 
In  eating  from  January  till  nearly  April. 
This  succeeds  on  both  the  Pear  and  the  Quince. 
Miller  says  this  Pear  is  called  in  England  the  Easter 
Saint  Germain,  but  in  this  he  cannot  be  right,  as  Du- 
hamel's  figure  and  description  is  wholly  at  variance  with 
that  variety. 

136.  Oak-leaved  Imperial. 
Imperiale  a  feuilles  de  Chene.      Duhainelf   No.  98. 
t.54. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  oblong,  turbinate,  in  the  manner 
of  a  small  Bonchretien ;  about  two  inches  and  three 
quarters  long,  and  two  inches  and  a  quaxter  in  diameter. 
Eye  small,  with  an  acute  spreading  calyx,  placed  in  a 
shallow  basin.     Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  straight,  in- 
serted with  but  little  cavity.     Skin  smooth,  green,  ap- 
proaching to  yellow,  as  it  becomes  matured.    Flesh  half 
buttery,  with  a  sugary  well-flavoured  juice. 
In  eating  from  January  till  May.    - 
It  succeeds  on  both  the  Pear  and  the  Quince. 
This  tree  is  at  once  distinguished   by  its  singular 
leaves,  which  are  sinuated  like  those  of  the  Oak.     The 
fruit,  although  not  so  good  as  many  others,  has  con- 
siderable merit  at  this  late  season  of  the  year. 

137-    Passe-Colmar.      Pom.  Mag.  t.  64.     HorL 
Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  410. 
Passe-Colmar  Gris,  dit  Precel.     lb. 
Passe-Colmar  Epineux.      T^an  Monsy  Arb.  Fruit 
p.  373. 

D  D  ^ 
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Fondante  de  Panisel.  J^an  MonSf  Arb.  Fruit,  p.  373. 

Poire  Precel.     lb.  p.  S74. 

Colmar  E'pineux.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  452. 

Beurr^-Colmar  Gris,  dit  Precel.     Jb.  No.  454. 

Chapman's.  lb.  No.  177*  according  to  the  Pom. 
Mag. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  obconical,  flattened  at  the  crown, 
about  three  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  three  inches  in 
diameter.  Eye  open,  slightly  sunk.  Stalk  one  inch 
and  a  half  long,  strong,  inserted  in  an  oblique  obtusely- 
angled  cavity.  Skin  green,  when  ripe  becoming 
yellowish,  and  sprinkled  with  russet,  and  if  well  exposed 
having  a  considerable  tinge  of  red  ;  the  surface  is  some- 
what uneven,  with  some  slight  longitudinal  furrows 
running  from  the  stalk  end.  Flesh  yellowish,  melting, 
juicy,  very  rich,  and  most  excellent. 

In  perfection  in  December  and  January. 

A  most  abundant  bearer,  either  as  a  standard  or  upon 
a  wall.  I  have  seen  a  full  crop  of  inferior  fruit  even 
upon  a  north  wall ;  but  to  grow  it  in  perfection  it 
should  have  an  east  or  south-east  wall. 

It  was  raised  in  Flanders  by  Counsellor  Hardenpont, 
to  whom,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Van  Mons,  and  some 
others  of  his  countrymen,  we  are  indebted  for  several 
very  excellent  varieties  of  the  Pear. 

138.  Pastorale.  Miller^  No.  75.  Duhumely 
No.  100.  t.  55. 

Musette  d'Automne.     lb. 

Petit  Rateau.     Jard.  Fruit,  t.  40. 

Fruit  large,  of  a  pyramidal  turbinate  figure,  a  little 
compressed  near  the  stalk,  about  four  inches  long,  and 
two  inches  and  three  quarters  in  diameter.  Eye  small, 
with  a  connivent  calyx,  prominently  seated.  Stalk  an 
inch  long,  straight,  stout,  with  a  curb  or  embossment  at 
its  insertion  in  the  fruit.  Skin  somewhat  rough,  of  a 
yellowish  grey  colour,  speckled  with  red  on  the  sunny 
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side.  Flesh  tender  and  buttery,  with  an  excellent 
saccharine  and  musky  juice. 

In  eating  from  November  till  February  or  March. 

This  succeeds  better  on  the  Pear  than  on  the  Quince. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  raised  by  the  Capuchins  of 
Louvain. 

139.  Poire  du  Vitrier.  Diihamel,  No.  24.  t.  44. 
f.  4. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  oblong,  somewhat  of  the  shape  of 
a  Chaumontel,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and 
two  inches  and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  swelling  a  little  in 
the  middle,  and  a  little  narrowed  at  each  extremity. 
JE^e  large,  open,  seated  in  an  irregularly-formed  depres- 
sion. Stalk  an  inch  long,  inserted  rather  deeply  in  an 
irregularly-angled  cavity.  Skin  smooth,  green  on  the 
shaded  side,  but  deeply  tinged  with  red  on  the  side  next 
the  sun,  and  covered  with  numerous  grey  specks.  Mesh 
white,  with  a  very  agreeable  juice. 

In  eating  in  November  and  December. 

This  succeeds  well  on  both  the  Pear  and  the  Quince^ 

140.  RoYALE  D*HivER.     Duhamel^  No.  71-  t.  85* 
Fruit  pretty  large,  of  a  pyramidal  turbinate  figure, 

decreasing  a  little  irregularly  from  the  crown  to  the 
stalk,  about  three  inches  long,  and  two  inches  and  three 
quarters  in  diameter.  Eye  small,  in  a  deeply  depressed 
basin.  Stalk  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  slender,  bent, 
and  inserted  in  a  small,  oblique,  irregular  cavity.  Skir^ 
smooth,  yellow,  but  of  a  fine  red  on  the  sunny  side, 
marbled  with  numerous  brown  specks  and  dots.  Fksh 
yellowish,  half  buttery,  melting,  and  containing  a  rich, 
saccharine,  well-flavoured  juice. 

In  eating  in  December,  January,  and  February. 

This  succeeds  well  on  the  Pear,  not  on  the  Quince* 

141.  Saint  AuGUSTiN.  -3tft/fer,  No.  60*  Jthchamelf 
No.  99.  t.  58.  f.  3. 

Fruit  below  the  middle  size,  of  a  long  pyramidal 
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.shape,  oval  at  its  apex,  and  compressed  on  one  side  near 
the  stalk,  about  two  inches  and  three  quarters  long,  and 
two  inches  in  diameter.  Eye  small,  with  a  recurved 
calyx,  prominently  placed.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  strong, 
bent,  a  little  everted,  and  obliquely  inserted  without  any 
cavity.  Skin  of  a  fine  citron  colour,  spotted  with  red 
on  the  sunny  side.  FTesh  firm,  and  full  of  a  saccharine, 
musky  juice. 

In  eating  in  December,  January,  and  February. 

It  succeeds  on  both  the  Pear  and  the  Quince. 

142.  Saint  Germain,  iang-fey,  t.  66.  fig.  2.  MiUer^ 
No.  59.     Duhamely  No.  96.  t.  52. 

Inconnu  de  la  Faire.     lb. 

Fruit  large,  of  a  pyramidal  figure,  tapering  from  the 
crown  to  the  stalk,  about  three  inches  and  three  quarters 
long,  and  two  inches  and  three  quarters  in  diameter. 
Eye  small,  in  a  shallow  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  long, 
curved,  inserted  very  obliquely  in  the  fruit  without  any 
cavity.  Skin  yellowish  green,  when  fully  matured  with 
a  few  brownish  specks  on  the  sunny  side*  Flesh  white, 
melting,  and  full  of  a  very  rich,  saccharine,  high-flavoured 
juice. 

Ripe  in  November,  and  will  keep  good  till  Christmas. 

This  Pear  ripened  at  Twickenham,  in  1727>  on  a 
south  wall,  Oct.  10.  O.  S.,  or  Oct.  21.  N.  S.    Langley. 

It  succeeds  on  both  the  Pear  and  the  Quince. 

This  most  excellent  Pear,  known  to  almost  every 
gardener  in  England,  was  discovered  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Faire ^  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Germain,  in  the 
ci-devant  province  of  the  Isle  of  France. 

It  requires  a  good  soil,  and  a  south  or  south-east  wall. 
If  planted  in  a  cold  soil  it  is  apt  to  be  ill-shaped  and 
gritty. 

143.  Saint- Pere.     Duhamely  ^o.  IVJ . 

Saint-Pair.     lb. 

Poire  de  Saint-Pere.     Bon  Jard.  1827.  p.  315. 
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Fruit  below  the  middle  size,  of  a  turbinate  figure, 
about  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  two  inches  and  a 
quarter  in  diameter.  Eye  small,  sunk  in  a  shallow 
plaited  basin.  Stalk  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
inserted  in  a  small  cavity.  Skin  rough,  yellow.  Flesh 
white,  tender,  full  of  an  astringent  juice,  which  renderg 
it  too  austere  to  be  eaten  raw  by  some  palates,  but  is 
excellent  when  stewed. 

In  use  from  February  till  May. 

144,  Spanish  Bonchretien.     Miller^  No.  61. 
Bonchretien  d'Espagne.     I^uhaviel^  No.  89.  t.  46. 
Fruit  large,   somewhat   angularly  pyramidal,  about 

four  inches  long,  and  three  inches  in  diameter.  Fjfe 
small,  with  a  short  erect  calyx,  deeply  sunk.  Stalk  one 
inch  and  a  half  long,  inserted  in  an  oblique,  obtuse- 
angled  cavity.  Skin  pale  yellowish  green,  tinged  on 
the  sunny  side  with  streaks  of  dull  red,  thickly  covered 
with  brown  specks.  JFlesh  white,  breaking.  Juice  not 
plentiful,  subacid,  with  a  pleasant  astringency. 

In  eating  in  November  and  December. 

This  succeeds  on  both  the  Pear  and  the  Quince^ 

145.  TiLLiNGTON.     Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  iv.  p.  52L 
Fruit  of  the  shape  and  size  of  the  Grey  DoyennS, 

but  more  perfectly  rounded  at  the  crown,  about  two 
inches  and  three  quai*ters  long,  and  two  inches  and  a 
half  in  diameter.  Stalk  short,  fleshy  at  its  insertion. 
Skin  dull  green  on  the  shaded  side,  but  of  a  dull  brick- 
dust  red  where  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  whole  a  good 
deal  russetted.  Flesh  white,  nearly  buttery,  with  a  little 
grit  at  the  core,  particularly  rich  and  sweet,  though  not 
very  juicy. 

Ripe  the  middle  of  November,  and  will  keep  a  con- 
siderable time  without  spoiling. 

This  hardy  Pear,  for  orchard  purposes,  was  raised 
from  the  seed  of  an  autumn  Bergamot,  the  blossom  of 
which  had  been  impregnated  with  the  Jargonelle,  in  th^ 
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village  of  Tillington,  near  Hereford.  Its  fruit  was  sent 
to  the  Horticultural  Society  by  Mr.  Knight,  of  Downton 
Castle,  in  the  autumn  of  1820,  the  first  year  of  the  tree 
producing  fruit. 

146.  ViRGOULEUSE.  Laugley^  t.  67.  fig.  2.  Ihi^ 
hameU  No.  95.  t.  51.     Miller^  No.  5Q. 

Bujaleuf.     lb. 

Chambrette.     lb. 

Poire-glace.     Jard.  Fruit,  t.  82. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  of  a  very  regular  obovate,  pyra- 
midal figure,  about  three  inches  and  a  quarter  long,  and 
two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter.  Eye  small,  rather 
deeply  sunk.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  rather 
small  oblique  cavity.  Skin  very  smooth,  grass-green, 
turning  to  a  pale  yellow  or  citron  colour  as  it  ripens, 
sprinkled  with  numerous  red  dots,  and  occasionally  a 
little  tinged  with  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  melting, 
buttery,  and  full  of  an  excellent,  rich,  and  highly 
flavoured  juice. 

Ripe  in  November,  and  will  keep  two  months. 

The  Virgouleuse  Pear  ripened  at  Twickenham,  in 
1727,  on  a  south  wall,  September  20.  O.  S.,  or  October 
1.  N.  S.     Langley. 

It  will  succeed  on  both  the  Pear  and  the  Quince. 

This  is  a  most  excellent  Pear,  requiring  a  good  soil, 
and  an  east  or  south-east  wall. 

It  takes  its  name  from  Virgoule,  a  village  of  that 
name  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Leonard,  in  Limousin, 
where  it  was  raised,  and  sent  to  Paris,  by  the  Marquis  of 
Chambrette. 

147.  Winter  Bonchretien.  Langley^  t.  68.  fig.  3. 

M/fer,  No.  73. 

Bonchretien  d'Hiver.     IhihameU  No.  87.  t.  45. 

Poire  d*Angoisse.     Jard.  Fruit,  t.  42. 

Fruit  very  large,  of  an  irregular,  pyramidal  figure  ; 
it  is  very  broad  at  the  upper  end,  and  compressed  below 
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the  middle  towards  the  stalk,  where  it  is  still  broad,  and 
somewhat  obliquely  truncate  ;  a  good-sized  fruit  is  about 
four  inches  long,  and  three  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter. 
Eye  of  a  middling  size,  with  a  long  calyx,  placed  in  a 
wide  and  deep  hollow.     Stalk  one  inch  and  a  quarter 
long,  a  little  bent,  and  obliquely  inserted  in  a  somewhat 
deep  obtuse-angled  cavity.     Skin  yellowish  when  fully 
matured,  with  a  brown  tinge  on  the  sunny  side.     Flesh 
very  tender,  and  breaking.     Juice  plentiful,  very  rich, 
saccharine,  and  highly  perfumed. 
In  eating  in  January  and  February* 
This  Pear  ripened  at  Twickenham  in  17^f  on  a  west 
wall,  October  10.  O.  S.,  or  October  21.  N.  S.  Langley. 
It  succeeds  on  both  the  Pear  and  the  Quince. 
This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  very  best  winter  Pears, 
and  is  held,  both  in  France  and  in  this  country,  in  the 
highest  estimation.     It  requires  to  be  planted  in  a  good 
soil,  and  against  a  south  or  south-east  wall,  in  order  to 
have  it  perfectly  ripened. 

148.  Winter  Nehs.     Pom.  Mag.  1. 126* 
Nelis  d'Hiver.       Of  many  Flemish  and  English 
Gardens. 
Bonne  de  Malines«     Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  iii.  p.  358. 
La  Bonne  Malinoise.     Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  408- 
t.  VJ.y  according  to  the  Pom.  Mag. 

Fruit  above  the  middle  size,  somewhat  oval,  broadest 
in  the  middle,  narrowed  towards  the  crown,  and  a  little 
more  so  towards  the  stalk,  about  three  inches  and  a 
quarter  long,  and  two  inches  and  three  quarters  in 
diameter.  Eye  open,  slightly  sunk  in  a  rather  narrow 
basin.  Stalk  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  inserted  in  a 
narrow  and  rather  deep  cavity.  Skin  dull  greyish  green, 
full  of  grey  dots,  covered  partly,  especially  on  the  sunny 
side,  with  a  brownish-grey  russet.  Flesh  yellowish  white, 
melting,  buttery.  Juice  plentiful,  sugary,  rich,  high 
flavoured,  with  a  musky  perfume. 
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In  perfection  in  December  and  January. 

This  most  excellent  and  valuable  Pear  was  raised  by 
M.  Nelis,  of  Mechlin,  in  honour  of  whom  it  has  been 
named ;  but  before  its  present  title  was  settled,  it  had^ 
acquired,  in  a  few  gardens,  the  name  of  Bonne  de  Ma- 
lines,  which  it  is  but  justice  to  put  aside  in  favour  of  that 
here  adopted. 

It  bears  well  as  a  standard  in  the  Horticultural  Gar-* 
den  at  Chiswick,  where  the  present  description  was  taken 
in  December,  1829 ;  but  it  succeeds  better  on  an  east 
wall,  where  the  fruit  grows  also  larger. 

149.  Winter  Rousselet.     Miller^  No.  QS. 
Rousselet  d'Hiver.     Duhamely  No.  31.  1. 19.  f.  2. 
Fruit  small,  of  a  pyramidal  figure,  about  two  inches 

and  a  quarter  long,  and  one  inch  and  three  quarters  in 
diameter.  £h/e  small,  open,  prominently  seated  on  a 
well-rounded  summit.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  thick, 
bent,  obliquely  inserted  in  a  small  cavity.  Skin  green, 
becoming  yellow  as  it  ripens,  with  a  little  colouring  of 
red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  buttery  and  melting. 
Juice  plentiful,  and  well  flavoured. 

Ripe  in  January,  and  will  keep  till  March. 

It  succeeds  equally  well  on  the  Pear  and  on  the 
Quince. 

150.  Winter  Thorn.     Miller y  No.  58. 
E'pine  d'Hiver.     DuhameU  No.  64.  t.  44.  f.  3. 
Fruit  pretty  large,  rather  long  and  turbinate,  about 

three  inches  long,  and  two  inches  and  a  quarter  in 
diameter.  JEhfe  small,  placed  in  a  round  shallow  de- 
pression. Stalk  an  inch  long  or  more,  stout,  curved, 
and  inserted  somewhat  obliquely  without  any  cavity. 
Skin  smooth,  pale  green,  becoming  yellow  as  it  ripens. 
Flesh  melting  and  buttery,  with  a  plentiful  saccharine 
juice. 

Ripe  in  November,  and  will  keep  till  January. 

This  succeeds  on  both  the  Pear  and  the  Quince ;  but, 
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like  other  Pears,  if  it  is  intended  to.be  planted  upon  a 
dry  soil,  the  Pear  stock  is  by  far  the  best. 

Sect.  VII.  —  Baking  and  Stewing  Pears. 

151.  Bellissime  d'Hiver.     Duhamel^  ^o.  103. 
T6ton  de  Vdnus.     Bon  Jard.  1827-  p.  306. 
FVuit  very  large,  more  so  than  the  Catillac,  and  of  a 

similar  turbinate  figure,  generally  about  four  inches 
long,  and  a  little  more  in  diameter.  JEi/e  large,  rather 
deeply  simk.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  some- 
what angular  cavity.  Skin  smooth,  yellowish  brown, 
with  grey  specks,  but  of  a  fine  red  on  the  sunny  side. 
Flesh  tender,  and  free  from  the  gritty  nature  of  most 
baking  Pears,  for  which  purpose  this  is  excellent. 

In  use  from  November  till  March  or  April. 

The  Bellissime  is  so  named  in  consequence  of  its  size 
and  beauty. 

152.  Black  Pear  of  Worcester.  MUler^  No*  62. 
Parkinson's  Warden.     lb. 

Pound  Pear.  iJ.,  but  not  the  Pound  Pear  ofLang* 
let/9  t.  71-  fig' 3. 

Livre.     Duhamely  No.  104. 

Gros  Ratcau  Gris.     Bon  Jard.  1827.  p«  315* 

Grand  Monarque.     Knoop.  Pom.  p.  125.  t.  8. 

Groote  Mogol.     lb. 

Fruit  very  large,  of  a  roundish  turbinate  figurei 
usually  about  four  inches  long,  and  three  inches  and  a 
half  in  diameter.  Eye  small,  placed  in  a  wide  and 
deep  hollow.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  stout,  inserted 
in  a  slight  cavity.  Skin  rough,  of  an  obscure  red  oi* 
brown  colour  on  the  sunny  side,  but  more  pale  on  the 
shaded  part.  Flesh  very  hard,  coarse,  of  an  austere 
taste,  but  very  good  when  baked  or  stewed. 

In  use  from  November  till  February. 

This  grows  very  vigorously  on  the  Pear,  but  does  not 
succeed  upon  the  Quince. 
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153.  Catillac.  Miller y  No.  74.  DuhameU  No.  102. 
t.  58.  f.  4. 

Fruit  very  large,  of  a  broad  turbinate  figure,  some- 
what in  the  shape  of  a  Quince  \  usually  about  three 
inches  and  a  half  or  four  inches  deep,  and  the  same  in 
diameter.  Eye  small,  with  a  short  neat  calyx,  placed 
in  a  deep  and  wide  plaited  hollow.  Stalk  an  inch  long, 
stout,  curved,  and  a  little  obliquely  inserted  in  a  very 
small  cavity.  Skin  yellow,  and  when  well  matured  in 
a  warm  season,  of  a  deep  orange,  with  a  red  tinge  on  the 
sunny  side.     Flesh  hard,  with  an  austere  juice. 

In  use  from  December  till  April. 

This  succeeds  better  on  the  Pear  than  on  the  Quince. 

The  Catillac  is  a  most  excellent  Pear  for  baking  and 
stewing.  The  tree  is  very  hardy,  a  handsome  grower, 
and  a  very  good  bearer  upon  a  common  standard,  and 
deserves  a  place  in  every  choice  collection  of  fruit. 

154.  Double-blossomed.     Miller ^  No.  76. 
Double^fleur.     Duhamely  No.  58.  t.  28. 
Arm^nie.     Jard.  Fruit,  t.  S(). 

Fruit  shaped  very  much  like  the  Swiss  Bergamot, 
about  two  inches  and  a  half  deep,  and  the  same  in 
diameter.  Eye  small,  with  an  erect  calyx,  placed  in  a 
very  regular  shallow  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  inserted 
in  a  very  small  cavity.  Skin  green,  but  yellow  when 
ripe,  and  of  a  red  or  pale  purple  colour  on  the  sunny 
side.  Flesh  pretty  crisp,  with  plenty  of  juice ;  but  is 
more  fit  for  baking  or  stewing  than  for  eating  raw. 

In  use  from  February  till  April  or  May. 

It  succeeds  on  both  the  Pear  and  the  Quince. 

This  is  a  desirable  tree  to  plant  for  ornament.  Its 
large  double  flowers,  which  contain  twelve  or  fifteen 
petals,  make  a  very  handsome  appearance  in  the  spring. 
It  sometimes  produces  variegated  leaves ;  then  the  fruit 
is  striped  with  green,  yellow,  and  red. 

155.  Tresor.     Duhamely  No.  105. 
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Amour.     DuhameU  No.  105. 

Tresor  d' Amour.     Bon  Jard.  1827.  p.  315. 

Fruit  very  large,  more  so  than  the  Black  Pear  of 
Worcester,  in  shape  somewhat  like  it,  but  more  com- 
pressed both  towards  the  crown  and  the  stalk  ;  full 
four  inches  and  three  quarters  deep,  and  five  inches  in 
diameter,  sometimes  even  larger  than  this.  Eye  small, 
in  a  wide  hollow  basin.  StcUk  an  inch  long,  very  stout, 
inserted  in  a  deep  cavity.  Skin  rough,  yellowish,  but 
of  a  brownish  colour  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  white, 
and  when  fully  matured  rather  melting,  with  a  plentiful 
and  tolerable  juice,  but  is  tit  only  for  stewing ;  for  this 
purpose,  DuHAMEL  observes,  it  is  far  preferable  to 
either  the  Catillac  or  Poire  de  Livre. 

In  use  from  December  till  March. 

This  is  best  on  the  Pear  stock,  being  too  vigorous  to 
subsist  upon  the  Quince. 

156.  UvED ale's  Saint  Germain.     Miller j  No.  80. 

Union.     lb. 

Udale*s  Warden.     Langley^  t.  71*  fig»  1* 

Pickering.     lb. 

Tonneau.     Duhamely  No.  106.  t.  58.  f.  5. 

Poire  de  Tonneau.     Jard.  Fruit,  t.  43. 

Belle  de  Jersey.      Of  the  French  Gardens. 

Fruit  very  large,  of  an  oblong  figure,  tapering  to  the 
crown,  but  compressed  between  the  middle  and  the 
stalk  ;  its  usual  size  is  about  four  inches  long,  and  three 
inches  broad,  but  sometimes  much  larger.  Eye  wide, 
in  a  deep  hollow.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  bent,  and  rather 
deeply  inserted  in  an  oblique  angular  cavity.  Skin 
smooth,  dark  green,  and  of  a  dull  brown  on  the  sunny 
side ;  but  as  it  becomes  matured  it  is  of  a  red  colour  on 
a  yellowish  ground.  Flesh  white,  hard,  and  a  little 
gritty  next  the  core,  with  an  austere  astringent  juice, 
which  renders  it  unfit  for  eating  raw,  but  it  is  excellent 
for  baking  and  stewing. 
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In  use  from  Christmas  till  April. 

This  does  not  succeed  on  an  open  standard ;  but  it 
may  he  trained  as  an  espalier,  where  it  has  a  warm  aspect, 
when  it  will  bear  and  ripen  very  well. 

Ity  however,  deserves  an  east  or  south-cast  wall,  and 
if  well  managed  *  it  will  grow  to  a  very  large  size.  I 
have  gathered  it  of  seventeen  inches  its  greatest,  and 
fifteen  inches  its  least,  circumference,  weighing  thirty- 
one  avoirdupois  ounces ;  but  a  Pear  of  this  sort,  sent 
from  Mr.  Maisson,  of  Jersey,  was  exhibited  at  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  December  19.  1826,  which  weighed 
forty-four  ounces. 

Dr.  Uvedale,  whose  name  appears  to  this  Pear,  was 
one  of  the  most  eminent  horticulturists  of  his  time. 
He  lived  at  Eltham  in  1690,  and  had  a  garden  at  En- 
field in  1724,  which  is  noticed  by  Miller  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  Dictionary  in  that  year. 

^         Sect.  VIII.  —  Perry  Pears. 

157.  Barland.     Pom.  HerefordiensiSy  t.  27. 

Fruit  rather  small,  of  an  oval  figure,  but  broadest 
towards  the  crown.  Eye  prominent,  and  the  segments 
of  the  calyx  nearly  erect.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long, 
slender.  Skin  dull  green,  i*ussetted  with  a  muddy 
grey. 

Specific  gravity  of  its  juice  IO7O. 

The  Barland  Pear  appears  to  have  been  extensively 
cultivated  prior  to  the  publication  of  Evelyn's  Pomona 
in  1674,  and  many  thousand  hogsheads  of  its  perry  are 
yet  made  annually  in  Herefordshire  and  the  adjoining 
counties,  in  a  productive  season.  It  may  be  mixed  in 
considerable  quantity  with  new  port  without  its  taste 
becoming  perceptible.  It  sells  well  whilst  new  to  the 
merchants,  and  as  it  is  comparatively  cheap,  it  probably 
forms  one  of  the  ingredients  employed  in  the  adulter- 
ation of  this  wine.     The  original  tree  grew  in  a  field 
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called  the  Bare  LandSj  in  the  parish  of  Bosbuiy,  in 
Herefordshire,  whence  the  variety  obtained  its  name, 
and  was  blown  down  a  few  years  previous  to  1811. 

158.  HoLMORE.     Pom.  Heref.  t.  20. 

Fruit  small,  globular,  frequently  growing  in  clusters 
of  three  and  four  together,  with  a  very  stiff  half-closed 
calyx.  Stalk  short  and  thick.  Skin  a  muddy  yellowish 
olive-green,  thickly  reticulated,  with  a  thin  epidermis, 
and  tinged  with  a  fine  red  on  the  sunny  side. 

Specific  gravity  of  its  juice  1066. 

The  original  tree,  in  1811,  was  growing  in  a  hedge 
on  the  estate  of  Charles  Cooke,  Esq.,  of  the  Moor,  in 
the  parish  of  Hoi  more,  between  Hereford  and  Leo- 
minster, and  appeared  then  to  be  seventy  or  eighty  years 
old.  The  young  trees  are  very  productive,  and  the 
perry  is  of  an  excellent  quality. 

159.  H-UFFCAP.     Poin.  Heref,  t.  24u 

Fruit  middle-sized,  oval,  somewhat  bixmder  at  the 
crown,  and  drawn  towards  the  stalk.  Eye  with  the 
segments  of  the  calyx  slender  and  pointed.  Stalk  long, 
irregular  in  its  thickness,  and  curved,  having  now  and 
then  a  small  leaf  growing  upon  its  lower  part  next  the 
branch.     Skin  pale  green,  marked  with  grey  russet. 

Specific  gravity  of  its  juice  about  1070. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  Huff^ap  Pear  in 
Herefordshire,  such  as  the  Sraum,  Red,  and  Yellow  j 
but  this  is  by  far  the  most  deserving  of  cultivation.  Its 
perry  is  rich,  strong,  and  said  to  be  very  intoxicating. 
It  is  of  great  excellence. 

160.  LoNGLAND.     Po7n,  Heref.  1. 18. 

Fruit  very  handsome,  not  much  unlike  the  Swaa's 
Egg  in  shape,  except  being  broader  towards  its  crown. 
Ei/e  somewhat  large,  with  a  converging  calyx.  SkJk 
short,  stiff,  and  inserted  into  an  unequal  base.  Skin 
bright  gold  colour,  tinged  and  mottled  all  over  with  a 
russetty  lively  orange. 
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Specific  gravity  of  its  juice  1063. 

The  tree  of  this  sort  grows  handsome  and  upright. 
It  is  hardy  when  in  blossom,  and  consequently  an 
abundant  bearer.  The  name  of  Longland  is  supposed 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  field  in  which  the  original 
tree  grew. 

16 1.  Oldfield.     Pom.  Heref :t.l\. 

Fruit  below  the  middle  size,  turbinate,  somewhat 
narrowed  at  the  crown.  Eye  small,  converging.  Stalk 
half  an  inch  long,  slender.  Skin  a  very  pale  green^ 
spotted  and  marbled  with  a  darker  colour,  and  inter- 
mixed with  a  thin  grey  russet. 

Specific  gravity  of  the  juice  IO67. 

The  perry  produced  from  this  Pear  is  excellent ;  and 
from  its  being  a  very  hardy  tree,  and  an  abundant  bearer, 
is  more  extensively  planted  in  Herefordshire  and  the 
adjoining  counties,  than  any  other  Pear.  Its  name  is 
believed  to  have  originated  from  an  inclosure  called  the 
Oldfield,  near  Ledbury,  a  noted  place  for  the  finest 
perry. 

162.  Teinton  Squash.     Pom.  Heref.  1. 13. 
Fruit  middle-sized,  of  angular  shape,  somewhat  like 

that  of  a  Bergamot,  but  more  tapering  at  the  stalk. 
Crown  even,  divisions  of  the  calyx  spreading.  Stalk 
half  an  inch  long,  slender.  Skin  a  muddy  russetty 
green,  marbled  on  the  sunny  side  with  a  pale  brown  or 
dull  orange,  interspersed  with  a  few  ash-coloured  specks. 

Specific  gravity  of  its  juice  not  mentioned. 

Its  name  of  Teinton  is  supposed  to  have  originated 
from  Teinton,  in  Gloucestershire,  where  it  has  been 
much  planted.  There  are  some  very  old  trees  of  it  in 
this  neighbourhood  and  in  Herefordshire,  and  the  perry 
they  produce  is  of  the  very  highest  quality,  something 
approaching  in  colour  and  briskness  to  Champagne,  for 
which  fine  samples  of  it  have  sometimes  been  sold. 

It  is  always  in  demand,  and  at  a  high  price ;  but  from 
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the  great  uncertainty  of  its  crop,  the  supply  is  very 
limited. 

A  Selection  of  Peart  for  a  smaU  Garden  in  the  Southern  and 

Midland  Counties  of  England. 

SUMMER   PEARS. 


Early  Bergamot 

.      3 

Musk  Robine 

.      8 

Jargonelle 

^    20 

Summer  Bonchrdtien 

-    56 

Madeleine 

-    25 

Williams's  Bonchrdtien 

.    38 

AUTUMV 

r   PEARS. 

Autumn  Bergamot 

-    42 

Echassery 

-    50 

Bezy  d'Heri 

.    45 

Gansel's  Bergamot 

-    52 

Bezi  de  la  Motte 

.     46 

Marie  Louise 

-    90 

Brown  Beurr^ 

-    71 

Napoleon 

-    94 

Capiaumont 

-    73 

Princess  of  Orange 

-    58 

Duchess  of  Angoul^me 

-    80 

White  Doyenn6     - 

.  107 

WINTER 
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Ang^lique  de  Bordeaux 

-  117 

Easter  Bergamot 

-  110 

Beurr^  d*Aremberg  - 

.  119 

Easter  Beurrd 

-  126 

Beurr6  Diel 

-  120 

Glout  Morceau 

-  129 

Chaumontel 

-  123 

Holland  Bergamot 

-  114 

Col  mar 

-  124 

Virgouleuse 

-  146 

D'Auch 

-  125 

Winter  Bonchrdtien 

.  147 

FOR  BAKING. 

BelHssime  d*Hiver 

.  151 

Tresor 

-  155 

Catillac    - 

-   153 

Uvedale's  St.  Germain 

-  156 

Northern  Counties  ofEn^ndf  and  Southern  of  Scotland* 


SUMMER    PEARS. 

Jargonelle 
Madeleine 
Summer  Bergamot 

-  20    Summer  Franc-rdal 

-  25    Summer  Rose 

-  13    Yat 

-  57 

-  14 

-  40 

AUTUMN   PEARS. 

J" 

Aston  Town 
Belle  et  Bonne 

-  41     Bezy  d'Heri 

-  43    Echassery 

-  45 

-  50 
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Elton 

.    51 

Henry  the  Fourth 

.     87 

Flemish  Heauty 

-     82 

Seckle 

.  101 

Hacon's  Incomparable 

-  ♦85 

Swan  s  Egg 

-  102 

WINTER 
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Ang^lique  de  Bordeaux 

-  117 

D'Auch 

.  125 

Beurr^  d'Aremberg 

-    119 

German  Muscat 

-  112 

Beurr^  Diel 

-  120 

Glout  Morceau 

.  129 

Beurr^  Ranee 

.  121 

Martin  Sec 

.  132 

Bezi  de  Caissoy 

.  122 

Passe  Colmar 

-  137 

Chaumontel 

-  123 

Winter  Nelis 

-  148 

Catillac 


FOR   BAKING. 

-  153     Uvedale's  St.  Germain 


-  156 


HigJUandi  of  Scotland. 


SUMMER 

;   PEARS. 

Lammas 

-      21 

Prince's  Pear 

-    29 

London  Sugar 

-     23 

Summer  Bergamot 

.     13 

Madeleine 

-    25 

Yat 

-     40 

AUTUMN 
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Alexandre  de  Russie 

-      62 

Jargonelle 

.     20 

Autumn  Bergamot 

-    42 

Moorfowl  Egg 

-    57 

Bishop's  Thumb 

-     69 

Poire  Neill 

-     98 

Grey  Doyenn6 

-     54 

Swan's  Egg 

-  102 

Hazel 

-     86 

White  Doyenn6 

-  107 

WINTER 
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Beurr6  d*Aremberg 

-    119 

Gilogil 

-  113 

Beurr^  Diel 

-    120 

Marie  Louise 

-     91 

Beurr^  Ranee 

-  121 

Passe  Colmar 

-  137 

Chaumontel 

-  123 

Saint  Germain 

-  142 

D'Auch 

-  125 

Winter  Nelis 

-  148 

Catillac 


FOR   BAKING. 

-  153     Uvedale's  St.  Germain 


-  156 
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Propagation. 

Pears  are  propagated  by  budding  and  grafting,  either 
upon  the  common  Pear  stock  or  upon  the  Quince.  The 
Pear  stock  is  intended,  and  indeed  it  is  the  only  one, 
for  all  such  varieties  of  the  Pear  as  are  intended  for  open 
standards,  or  for  orchard  planting ;  and  it  is  probably  the 
best,  also,  generally  speaking,  for  such  other  sorts  as  are 
intended  for  training  against  walls,  where  durability  is 
required. 

The  Quince  stock,  for  Pears,  has  long  since  been 
made  use  of  by  the  French  gardeners,  and  for  almost 
every  purpose ;  but  in  this  country  it  is  used  only  for 
such  sorts  as  are  intended  for  open  dwarfs,  and  those  low 
standards  lately  introduced  by  the  French,  and  trained, 
as  they  term  it,  en  quenouillej  from  its  faint  resemblance 
in  form  to  the  (fi^fo/f  formerly  used  in  spinning. 

These  latter  occupy  but  little  space  in  a  garden,  are 
productive,  and  the  fruit  they  produce  is  far  superior  to 
that  which  is  grown  upon  the  common  standard. 

In  raising  of  Standard  Pears  for  the  orchard,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  strong  stocks,  and  such  as  have  been 
quartered  out,  at  least  two  years,  in  order  that  they  may 
throw  up  the  young  shoot  with  vigour.  As  I  have 
stated  before,  it  is  by  far  the  most  preferable  way  to  bud 
them  instead  of  grafting  them  \  by  this  method,  many 
of  the  most  vigorous  will  attain  a  height  of  six  or  seven 
feet  the  first  year  of  their  growth,  and  make  fine  stand- 
ards  the  second,  whilst  those  sorts  possessing  less  vigour 
will  come  in  the  year  following. 

For  Dwarfs,  those  which  have  been  grafted  are  the 
best,  as  the  plant  divides  itself  into  branches  the  first 
year,  and  more  regularly  so  than  those  which  have  been 
obtained  from  grafts  will  in  the  second. 

Those  for  training  en  qtienouille,  as  just  stated,  must 
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be  propagated  upon  the  Quince,  this  stock  having  a 
similar  effect  upon  the  Pear  to  that  upon  the  Apple  by 
the  Doucin  stock,  diminishing  its  vigour  and  increasing 
its  fertility. 

Pruning  and  Training, 

Open  Standards. 

There  is  not  any  particular  management  required  for 
standard  Pears  that  is  not  applicable  to  the  Apple,  as 
detailed  under  that  head.  The  principal  thing  to  be 
attended  to  at  first  is  to  have  the  tree  with  a  straight 
healthy  stem,  and  a  head  composed  of  four  equally 
strong  well-placed  shoots. 

All  open  standards  should  be  staked  as  soon  as 
planted,  to  keep  their  stems  straight,  perfectly  upright, 
and  to  secure  them  against  high  winds. 

If  the  branches  in  the  head  are  equal  in  strength,  and 
well  placed,  they  will  not  require  to  be  pruned  back,  but 
must  be  allowed  to  grow  at  their  full  length,  unless  the 
sort  be  one  of  a  pendent  growth  ;  in  this  case,  more 
than  four  shoots  will  be  required,  as  this  number  gene- 
rally bends  downwards,  and  must  be  augmented  by  otheris 
to  form  the  upper  part  of  the  head.  This  is  to  be 
effected  by  heading  down  the  four  shoots  to  six  inches 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year  after  the  tree  has  been 
planted,  and  when  it  has  got  a  firm  hold  of  the  soil ;  for 
the  greater  its  vigour  at  this  time,  the  more  upright  will 
its  young  shoots  be  directed ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
young  shoots  from  weak  trees  of  this  description  are 
chiefly  pendent. 

As  the  heads  become  enlarged  from  year  to  year, 
they  must  be  looked  over,  to  keep  them  thin  of  wood, 
and  to  remove  any  branch  which  is  likely,  by  its  further 
progress,  to  injure  any  of  the  others :  the  pendent 
growers  will  require  more  attention  paid  to  them  in  this 
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respect  than  the  upright,  because  they  are  perpetually 
throwing  up  vigorous  young  shoots  from  the  upper  side 
of  those  branches  which  are  making  a  curved  direction 
downwards. 

Quenouille  Training* 

As  trees  for  this  purpose  require  but  one  main  stem^ 
those  obtained  by  budding  are  preferable,  being  always 
the  most  upright  and  handsome,  although  a  grafted 
plant,  with  early  attention,  will  fully  answer  the  purpose. 

Quenouille  training  is  a  method  adopted  by  the 
French  gardeners,  and  of  which  specimens  are  exhibited 
in  the  Horticultural  Garden  at  Chiswick.  It  consists 
in  training  the  plant  perpendicularly,  with  a  single  stem, 
to  the  height  of  about  seven  feet,  and  in  having  branches 
at  regular  distances  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  ;  these 
are  generally  about  eighteen  inches  long,  and  pendent, 
being  brought  into  this  direction  by  bending  the  young 
shoot  downwards  as  it  grows,  and  tying  it  by  a  string 
till  it  has  finished  its  growth  in  the  autumn. 

If  the  plant  be  strong,  and  in  a  state  of  vigour,  it  will 
throw  out  many  more  side  branches  than  will  be  re- 
quired ;  these  must  be  thinned  out,  selecting  those 
which  are  the  strongest  and  best,  and  placed  so  that 
they  may  be  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  apart  when 
trained.  The  luxuriance  of  these  shoots  is  materially 
checked  by  bringing  them  into  this  form  ;  they  are,  in 
consequence,  always  well  furnished  with  fruit-bearing 
spurS)  which  produce  very  fine  fruit. 

Quenouille  trahiing  possesses  this  advantage,  that  a 
plant  under  such  management  requires  but  little  room, 
a  square  of  four  feet  each  way  being  amply  sufficient  \ 
its  fruit  being  within  reach  may  be  thinned  out  to  en-^ 
large  its  size,  and  it  can  also  be  secured  against  high; 
winds,  thus  acquiring  considerable  size ;  and  being  near^ 
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the  ground,  the  additional  warmth  it  receives  adds  ma- 
terially to  its  ripening  in  perfection. 

Espaliers. 

Several  very  valuable  sorts  of  Pears  may  be  success- 
fully cultivated  in  Espaliers,  which  would  not  sucr^d 
on  the  tall  and  exposed  orchard  standard,  and  such  as 
do  not  necessarily  require  a  wall.  The  QuenouiUe 
training,  which  has  been  explained  under  the  head  of 
Propagation^  is  admirably  adapted  for  small  gardens, 
and  for  ripening  many  of  our  finest  autumnal  fruit ;  but 
the  Espalier  possesses  some  advantages  over  that,  being 
less  exposed  to  high  winds,  and  aflpording  greater  security 
to  heavy  fruit. 

Pears  intended  for  Espaliers,  as  well  as  for  Quenouille 
training,  should  be  propagated  upon  the  Quince  stock ; 
and  grafted  plants,  as  I  have  observed  before,  are  pre- 
ferable to  those  which  have  been  raised  from  buds. 
Horizontal  training,  as  recommended  for  Apples,  is 
that  which  is  best  adapted  for  the  Pear,  and  the  method 
laid  down  for  forming  the  tree  the  same :  the  horizontal 
branches  may  also  be  tramed  at  nine  or  ten  inches  apart, 
unless  it  be  for  those  sorts  whose  fruit  are  very  large  j 
these  will  be  better  if  they  are  allowed  a  foot. 

In  July,  the  superfluous  young  shoots  should  be 
shortened  to  two  inches,  and  the  extreme  ones  con- 
tinued at  their  full  length.  By  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  September,  most  of  the  spurs,  which  had  been  cut 
back  at  the  former  pruning,  will  have  thrown  out 
another  shoot  from  the  extreme  bud  of  each ;  such, 
therefore,  should  now  be  cut  back  below  this  shoot, 
which  will  then  leave  the  spur  one  inch  instead  of  two. 
Should  these  artificial  spurs  be  nearer  to  each  other  than 
three  inches,  they  should  be  thinned  out,  which  will 
finish  the  pruning  for  the  summer  season. 

In  the  winter  pruning,  these  must  be  looked  bVer 
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again,  and  wherever  there  are  any  natural  spurs,  the 
artificial  ones  must  be  cut  out  close,  so  as  to  give  them 
room  ;  and  such  of  the  older  ones  which  have  produced 
fruit  reduced  in  length,  by  cutting  off  that  part  which 
produced  the  fruit  to  the  next  bud  :  this  will  keep  the 
spurs  close,  and  render  them  productive. 

Trained  Pears,  both  as  espaliers  and  against  walls, 
through  negligence  and  mismanagement,  always  abound 
with  long  naked  spurs,  not  one  in  twenty  of  which  pro- 
duces fruit ;  and  on  those  which  do,  it  is  small,  ill-shaped, 
and  worthless.  When  trees  are  found  in  this  state, 
those  spurs  must  be  reduced  by  degrees,  cutting  some 
clean  out  where  they  have  stood  too  close  together,  and 
shortening  others.  On  the  neck  part  of  some  of  these 
long  spurs,  there  will  be  frequently  one  or  two  good 
buds  to  be  found  ;  if  so,  the  spurs  must  be  cut  back  to 
those  buds ;  and  where  there  are  none,  they  should  be 
shortened  to  within  one  or  two  inches  of  the  main 
branch.  In  the  course  of  the  following  summer  there 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  buds  formed  at  their  base, 
where  the  old  spurs  should  at  the  winter  pruning  be 
finally  removed. 

In  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  by  following  up 
this  method,  the  trees  in  most  cases  may  be  reduced 
into  a  fruit-bearing  state ;  if,  however,  they  have  been 
too  long  and  too  much  neglected  to  be  reduced  in  this 
manner,  they  must  be  headed  down. 

Pears  against  Walls* 

The  management  of  this  descriptioti  of  wall  trees 
scarcely  differs  from  that  of  the  espalier :  they  should 
be  formed  in  the  same  manner,  by  having  an  upright 
stem  furnishing  horizontal  branches  on  each  side,  and 
which  require  both  in  the  winter  and  summer  a  similar 
treatment. 

The  spurs  on  wall  trees  can  only  be  allowed  from  the 
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Sides  and  frdnt  of  the  branches,  as  those  produced  from 
the  back  or  near  to  it  would,  in  the  progress  of  their 
growth,  not  only  derange  in  some  measure  the  straight 
diriection  of  the  branch,  but  receive  material  injury  by 
their  pressure  against  the  wall ;  such,  therefore,  should 
at  all  times  be  removed  on  their  appearance,  leaving 
those  only  which  are  either  situated  on  the  front,  or  so 
&r  from  the  wall  as  not  to  be  injured  by  it,  at  any 
future  stage  of  their  growth. 

The  spurs  of  Pears,  indeed,  require  the  principal  part 
of  the  gardener's  attention  in  the  management  of  the 
tree,  for  on  these  depend  the  bulk  and  value  of  the  crop : 
short  spurs,  at  a  moderately  wide  distance,  produce  fine 
fruit,  whilst  those  on  long  ones  in  a  crowded  state  are 
proportionately  inferior ;  on  the  contrary,  very  vigorous 
sound  spurs,  at  wide  distances,  produce  fruit  of  the  very 
largest  size,  and  of  the  greatest  excellence.  This  I  have 
before  noticed,  when  describing  the  Chaumontel  Pear, 
as  grown  by  the  Jersey  gardeners* 

Pear  trees  which  have  been  too  long  neglected  to  be 
recovered  by  the  reduction  of  their  spurs,  should  be 
headed  down  in  the  following  manner :  — 

In  February  or  the  beginning  of  March,  with  a  thin 
fine-toothed  saw,  cut  every  branch  back  to  within  nine 
inches  of  the  main  stem  from  which  it  issued,  making 
the  cut  in  a  sloping  direction,  and  as  little  exposed  to 
view  in  front  as  possible,  smoothing  it  afterwards  with  a 
.sharp  knife,  and  particularly  the  bark  round  the  edge, 
so  that  its  lacerated  parts  may  be  effectually  removed  ; 
at  the  same  time  every  spur,  whether  good  or  bad,  upon 
the  remaining  part  of  the  tree  should  be  cut  off  close 
and  smooth,  but  not  so  close  as  to  touch  the  ring  of 
bark  at  its  base,  from  beneath  which  the  young  shoots 
will  make  their  appearance. 

After  this  operation  is  finished,  the  wounds  should  be 
covered  with   a  small  portion  of  well-beaten  grafting 
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clay,  reduced  into  a  paste  with  water,  or  with  Mr.  For- 
syth's composition*,  which  is  very  excellent,  and  at  the 
same  time  washing  over  with  a  brush  both  the  head  and 
the  stem  with  the  same  composition  in  a  diluted  state. 

When  the  young  shoots  make  their  appearance,  they 
must  be  allowed  to  grow  till  they  are  long  enough  to  be 
nailed  to  the  wall,  when  two  of  the  most  regular  and 
best  placed  from  each  branch  cut  down  must  be  trained, 
and  the  others  removed,  cutting  them  off  close  and 
smooth. 

If  the  branches  headed  down  in  the  spring  had  been 
at  regular  and  proper  distances  from  each  other,  two 
shoots  from  each  will  be  double  the  number  subsequently 
required.  It  is,  however,  necessary  this  number  should 
be  trained  the  first  year,  as  they  will  grow  as  strong 
and  extend  quite  as  far  as  if  half  the  number  only  had 
been  retained ;  and  it  will  give  an  opportunity  of  select- 
ing the  best  shoot  of  the  two  in  the  winter  pruning  j 
and  in  case  of  any  accident  happening  to  one,  the  other 
will  supply  its  place,  so  that  a  full  number  of  branches 
will  thus  be  secured  to  furnish,  every  part  of  the  tree. 

This  being  accomplished,  the  branches  must  be  con- 
tinued at  their  full  length,  as  before  directed,  and  the 
superfluous  shoots  and  spurs  treated  accordingly. 

INDEX  OF  THE  PEARS. 


Ah  Mon  Dieu 

.    61 

AmoseUe 

-  114 

Alexandre  de  Russie 

^     62 

Amour 

-  155 

Ambre  Gris 

-  108 

Ang^lique  de  Bordeaux 

-  117 

Ambrette 

-  108 

Ang^lique  de  Rome 

-  118 

Ambreite  (THiver  - 

-  108 

Archiduc  iTE'tf 

-    12 

Ambrette  Grue 

-  108 

Arminie 

-  154 

Ambrosia 

-       1 

Aston  Town 

-    41 

Amire  Roiix           - 

-     12 

August  Muscat 

-     15 

*  The  preparation  and  application  of  this  composition  will  be 
given  at  the  end  of  this  work. 
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PEARS. 

Auraie 

-     15 

Beurri  Dori 

71 

Autumn  Bergamot 

-     42 

Beurri  Epine 

121 

Autumn  Colmar 

-    63 

Beurri  Gris      -         -         - 

71 

Borland     - 

-  157 

Beurri  Knox 

66 

Beau  Present 

-    20 

Beurri  Plat 

48 

Bein  Armudi 

.     46 

Beurri  Ranee 

121 

Belle  de  Jersey 

-  156 

Beurri  Rouge 

71 

Belle  et  Bonne 

-     43 

Beurri  Royale 

119 

Belle  GabneUe      - 

-  108 

Bezy  de  Caissoy 

122 

Belle  Lucrative 

-     64 

Bezy  de  Chassiex 

50 

Bellissime  d'Automne 

-     65 

Bezy  de  Chaumontelle 

123 

fieUissime  d'E'U 

.     30 

Bezyd'Heri 

45 

Bellissime  d'Hiver 

-  151 

Bezy  de  la  Motte     - 

46 

Bergamotte  Bugi 

-  110 

Bezy  de  Landry    - 

50 

Bergamotte  Cadette 

-    44 

Bezy  de  Montigny 

67 

BergamtAte  dAlen^pn 

-  114 

Bezy  de  Quessoy 

122 

Bergamotte  d^RtS      - 

.     13 

Bezy  Vaet 

68 

Bergamotte  eTHiver 

-  110 

Bishop's  Thumb 

69 

Bergamotte  de  HoUande 

-  114 

Black  Pear  of  Worcester  - 

152 

Bergamotte  de  la  PentecSte     126 

Blanquet  h  longue  queue 

24 

Bergamotte  de  P&ques 

.  110 

Bonchretien  d'Espagne 

144 

Bergamotte  de  Soulers 

-  109 

Bonchritien  d'E'ti    - 

36 

Bergamotte  Rouge     * 

-       2 

Bonchritien  dE'ti  Musqui 

27 

Bergamotte  Suisse 

.    59 

Bonch  retien  d  Hiver 

147 

Bergamotte  Sylvange 

.     53 

Bonchritien  Fondante 

70 

Bergamotte  Tardive 

-  124 

Bonchritien  Nouvelle  ispece 

127 

Besiderd 

-     4.5 

Bonne  de  M alines 

148 

Beurr4 

-    71 

Bonne  de  Soulers   - 

109 

Beurre  Blanc             * 

-  107 

Bonne- ente 

107 

BeurrS  Blanc  de  Jersey 

-  107 

Bonne  Malinoise 

148 

Beurri  Colmar  Grisy  SfC, 

.  137 

Bonne  Rouge 

52 

BeurrS  dAmboise 

-    71 

Bouche  NouvelU 

82 

Beurri  dAmbleuse     - 

-    71 

Bourdon  Musqui 

7 

Beurri  d*  Angleterre 

-     81 

Brilliant 

82 

Beurri  d'Anjou 

.    71 

Brocas  Bergamot 

52 

Beurri  d*Aremberg 

-  119 

Brotvn  Admired 

12 

Beurri  d*  Arembert 

.  119 

Brown  Beurri^ 

71 

Beurri  de  Capiaumont 

-    73 

Bujaletif 

146 

Beurri  d*  Hiver 

.  123 

Calebasse 

72 

Beurre  d' Hiver  de  Bruxelles  124 

Cabelasse  Musquie 

72 

Beurri  dOr 

-    71 

Capiaumont 

73 

Beurri  de  Yelle 

-  120 

Carlisle     -             -             - 

107 

Beurri  du  Roi         - 

-    71 

Cassolette        -         -        - 

16 

Beurri  Did 

-  120 

Catillac     «            ..            - 

153 
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Chair  i  Dama 

Chambrelte 

Chapman' i 

Charles  d'Autriche 

Chat.bnil6 

ChaulU 

Chauroontel 

Cfiirc  Adame 

Citron  ties  Carmet      . 

Citron  de  Septembre 

Colmar 

Cotmar  Deschatapt 

Colmar  Epineux        * 

Common  Bergamat 

Cruanne 

Cratanne  Panachie 

CuUte  Madame 

Calotte  de  Suiue 

Dagobert 

Dsrimont 

D'Aucb 

Dauphine 

EMIice*  d'Ardenport 

Demoiselie 

I>ie  Sonrrner  Chrutbime 

Diet*  Butterbime      • 

Dillen 

DoroIhA  Royale 

Double-bloMomed 

Double  d'Automne 

Doutie-Jieur 

Doyenne 

Doyenni  Blanc 

Hoyermi  iTAulomne 

Doyenne  tTHiver 

Dogennf  Grit 

DoyennS  Panacht 

Doyenni  Roux 

Doyennf  SantiMte 

Due  d'Arentberg 

Ducheue  d'AngoulAne 

Duchesa  of  Angoulfitne 

Early  Bergamot 

EatigBeurri 


•  S9    Earl;  Rouuelet 

-  146     Easter  Bergamot     - 

-  137     Easter  fieurr£ 

-  47    Eatter  Saint  Germoin 

■  7*  Echaesery 

■  9S     Elton 

-  123     Engliah  Beurr^ 

-  29     Epargne  • 

-  35     Epine  d'E't£ 

■  107     Epine  tTHiver 

•  124     Epine  Rote 

■  119  fin  OrdHiver 

■  137  Flemish  Beauty 

-  42     Flemiah  Boochritien 
'    48  Fteur  de  Guignet 

■  60  Fondanie 

17  Fondante  d'Automne 

'  105  Fondante  de  Bote 

119  Fondante  de  Brest 

75  Fondante  de  Paniscl 

'  125  Fondante  Mutqufe     - 

.     56  Forelle 

76  Fordien-bime 

■  106  France  Canneel 

36  Franchipanne 

120  Francr^ 

77  Francriaid'Eti 
120  Francrial,  Summer 
154  Frangipane 

49  Friolet 

154  Gansel'a  Bergamot 

107  Gendeseim 

107  German  Muscat 

54  Gilogil 

126  Gileo'giie 

54  Glout  Morceau 

78  Gloux  Morceaus 
54  Goldm  Beurri 

79  Gradoli 

119  Grand  Monarpte     • 

80  Great  Blanquet 
80  Great  Onion 

S  Green  Chisel 

1  Green  Sugar 


>  188 

■  ISS 

S7 


87 
57 


19 
19 


Green  Sylvange 

■ 

-     53 

Little  Muscat 

•     S2 

Grey  Beurr4 

.       1 

Livre 

-  152 

Grey  Doyenn^ 

.    54 

London  Sugar 

-     23 

Chroote  Mogol 

.  152 

Long  land 

'  160 

Grosse  Blanquette 

-     19 

Long-stalked  Blanquet 

-     24 

Grosse  Cuise  Madame 

.    20 

Lord  Cheneys 

-  114 

Gros  Dillen 

-    77 

Louise-bonne 

-     90 

Gros  Francrial 

-  117 

Madeleine 

-     25 

Gros  Gobet 

.  113 

Magdalene 

•     25 

Grot  Micet  (TE^ti 

-    37 

Mandieu 

*     61 

Gros  Rateau  Gris 

.  152 

Mansuette 

-     26 

Gros  Rousselet 

•    31 

Mansuette  Solitaire 

-     26 

Grumkower 

-  130 

Marchioness 

-     92 

Grumkotver  Winterbirne 

-  180 

Marie  Louise 

-     91 

Hacon's  Incomparable 

-  85* 

Marquise 

-     92 

VamderCs  Bergamot 

.     13 

Martin  Sec 

-   132 

Hardenpont  du  Prinlems 

121 

Martin  Sire 

-  133 

Hazel 

-     86 

Medaille 

-     94 

Henri  Quatre         ^ 

-     87 

Merveille  d'Hiver 

.  134 

Henry  the  Fourth 

-     87 

Messire  Jean 

-     93 

Holland  Bergamot    - 

-  114* 

Messire  Jean  dorS 

-     93 

Holmore 

.  158 

Milan  Blanc 

-     13 

Huffcap 

-  159 

Milan  de  la  Beuvriere 

-     13 

Imperatrice  de  la  France 

-     82 

Moor-fowl  Egg 

'     67 

Imperiale  hjeuilles  de  Ch4ne  186 

Mouille-bouche 

-  104 

Incommunicable 

-     88 

Muscat  h  longue  queue 

-  100 

Incomparable 

.  124. 

Muscat  d'Aout 

-     15 

Inconnu  Cheiieau 

-       5 

Muscat  Fleur4 

-  104 

Inconnu  de  la  Fare   - 

-  142 

Muscat  d* Allemagne 

-  112 

Isambert 

-     71 

Muscat  Robert 

-       8 

Ives's  Bergamot 

.    52 

Muscat-vert 

-     16 

Jalousie 

-     55 

Musette  d'Automne 

"  138 

Jargonelle         * 

-     20 

Musk  Drone 

-       7 

KaUerbime 

-  107 

Musk  Robine 

-       8 

Keiser       •*            -* 

-     89 

Musk  Summer  Bonchretien    27 

La  Belle  de  Flandres 

-     82 

Naples 

-  135 

La  Bonne  Malinoise 

-  148 

Napoleon 

-     94 

La  Grilliere 

-  110 

Nelis  dHiver 

-  148 

L*  Incommunicable 

-     88 

New  Bridge 

.-     95 

La  Princesse 

-       8 

iVeto  York  Red  Cheek 

-  101 

Lammas 

-     21 

Nutmeg 

-     122 

Lansac 

-     56 

Oak-leaved  Imperial 

-  136 

Lechefrion     - 

-     16 

Ognonet 

-     12 

Lent  Saint  Germain 

-  130 

Oldfield 

-  161 

PEABS. 

48g 

Orange  iTHiver 

-  1)6 

Poire  det  Tablet  det  Princei     20 

Orange  Musqude  - 

-       9 

Poire  Figue 

-    97 

Orange  Tulipie 

-     28 

Poire-glace 

-  146 

Paddington 

-  no 

Poire  Manne 

-  18« 

Parkiitson't  tVarden 

-  152 

Poire  Montieur 

-  107 

PMse  Colmar 

-  137 

Poire  Neill 

-    96 

PasK-Colmar  Epineux 

-  137 

Poire  Pried 

-  1S7 

Passe-Colmar      Grit, 

dit 

Poire  tant  peau 

-    S5 

Pricet 

.  197 

Poire  Truite 

-  1S8 

Pastorale 

-  138 

Pound 

-  isi 

Perdreau 

-       4. 

Prineeiie  d'Orange 

-     58 

Petit  BeurH  iTHiver 

-  122 

PriDcess  of  Orange    - 

-     58 

PelU  Certeau 

-     65 

Prince's  Pear 

-     S9 

Petit  Muacat 

-     22 

■      8 

Petit  Oie 

-  134 

Queen-t  Pear 

-      8 

Petit  Rateau 

-  138 

iieilBeurri!- 

-    71 

Petit  Rouuelet 

-     32 

n,;l-clwek-ed  Secile 

■  IM 

Pickering 

-  156 

Red  Doyenni 

M 

Poire  d  courte  queue 

-  107 

Red  Maacadel 

■     90 

Poire  a  la  Heine 

-       8 

Hiche  D^pouille 

■    99 

Poire  AngSique 

-  117 

Riche  d-Apoie 

•     99 

Poire  aux  Mouehet 

-     28 

Robme 

-     10 

Poire  (TAmboite 

-     71 

Koi  d'E't^ 

.    SI 

poire  iAmhre 

-       8 

Roi  Louis 

■     19 

Poire  d' Amour          ■ 

-    61 

Ronvilie 

132 

Poire  d'Angoise 

-  1*7 

Rotenbime 

1« 

Poire  d'Aremberg 

-  119 

RouttHet  d-Hiver      - 

■  149 

Poire  d'Auch 

-  125 

Rouuelet  de  RHmt 

3« 

Poire  de  Cadetle 

-     44- 

Rouuelet  HStif        - 

■      * 

Poire  de  Ckj/pre 

-       4 

Rouweline 

■  100 

Poire  de  Jardin 

-  115 

Rottselle  d'AnJou 

■  ISS 

Poire  de  Limon 

-  107 

Jloj/aled-EUS 

10 

Poire  de  Louvaine 

-    96 

Rcyale  d'HHer 

.  140 

Poire  de  Melon 

-  120 

Subine  JE'i^ 

S3 

Poire  de  Naplet 

-  135 

Saint  Augustin 

141 

Poire  de  Neige 

-  107 

Saint  Germaia 

ita 

Poire  £<EuJ 

-     50 

SaittI  Lambert 

so 

Poire  de  Prince 

-     29 

Saint  Marcel 

in 

Poire  de  Rote 

-     14 

Saint  Martial 

117 

Poire  de  Saint-pere 

-  143 

Saint  Michel 

107 

Poire  de  Seigneur      - 

-  107 

Saint  Pair 

14S 

Poire  de  Silkrie 

-     16 

Saint  Pere 

I4S 

Poire  de  Tonneau      - 

-  156 

Saint  Sanuon 

SO 

Poire  de  Vilrier 

-  139 

Salviati         ■ 

11 

490 

4 

•« 

Sattn 

Schone  und  Gute 

Seckle 

Seigneur  d*£'t^ 

Sept'eti'gueule 

Skinless 

Solitaire 

Spanish  Bonchr^ien 

Sucre-vert 

SuQuner  Archduke 

Summer  Bergamot 

Summer  Bonchr^tien 

Summer  Francr^     - 

SuQuner  Rose 

Supreme 

Swan's  Egg 

Swiss  Bergamot 

Si^de 

SylvangC'Vert 

Tarling 

Teinton  Squash 

Terling 

TAon  de  Venus 

Thorny  Rose 

Tlllington 

Tonneau 

Terreneuvaise 

Tresor 

Tresor  d' Amour     - 
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.     56 

Tromp  Valet 

-  106 

.    43 

Trouvi  de  Montigny 

-    67 

.  101 

Uvedale's  Warden      - 

-  156 

-     34. 

Union 

-  156 

-     22 

Urbaniste 

-  lOS 

-     35 

Uvedale's  Saint  Germain 

-  156 

-    ^6 

Valencia 

-  107 

'  144 

Variegated  Crasanne 

-     60 

-     85 

Verdasse 

-     16 

-     12 

Vermillion 

-    65 

-     13 

Verte  Lopgue 

-  104 

-    36 

Verte  Longue  Panach^e 

-  105 

-     37 

Verte  longue  Suisse    - 

-  105 

-     14 

Vigne 

-  106 

-    30 

Virgouleuse 

-  146 

-  102 

White  Beurrt 

-  107 

-    59 

White  Doyenn^ 

-  107 

.  101 

Wilding  of  Caissoy 

-  122 

-    53 

Williams's  Bonchr^den 

•     38 

-  110 

Windsor 

-    39 

-  162 

Winter  Bergamot 

-  110 

-  110 

Winter  Bonchr^tien 

-  147 

-  151 

Winter  Nelis 

-  148 

-     14 

Winter  Orange 

-  116 

-  145 

Winter  Rousselet      *- 

-  149 

-  156 

Winter  Tliorn 

-  150 

-  122 

Yat 

^    40 

-  155 

York  Bergamot 

-     42 

-  155 

Yut 

-     40 

CHAR 

XVII. 

PINE  APPLES. 

1.  Anson's.     HorL  Soc.  Cat.  No.  2. 

Anson's  Queen.     lb. 

Leaves  resembling  those  of  the  Brown  Sugar-loaf,  but 
of  a  lighter  brown,  with  fine  spines.  Fruit  almost  like 
the  Queen,  but  the  pips  are  flat,  fourteen  or  fifteen 
deep.     Flesh  pale  yellow,  of  pretty  good  flavour. 
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Weight  from  four  to  five  pounds. 

2.  Antigua  Queen.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  60. 
Leaves  light  brown,  mottled,  and  very  mealy ;  spines 

coarse.     Fruit  oval,  pips  large,  prominent.    Flesh  deep 
yellow,  rich,  and  highly  flavoured. 
Weight  from  four  to  five  pounds. 

3.  Black  Antigua.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  3. 
Brown  Antigua.     lb.     No.  4. 

Leaves  long,  narrow,  dark  green,  shaded  with  purple, 
mealy ;  spines  coarse.  Fruit  large,  somewhat  oval ;  pips 
large,  prominent.    Flesh  pale  yellow,  high-flavoured. 

Weight  from  four  to  six  pounds. 

4.  Black  Jamaica.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  42. 
Jamaica.     lb. 

Leaves  long,  narrow,  dark  green,  mottled,  and  tinged 
with  brownish  purple.  Fruit  large,  pyramidal,  of  a 
brownish  yellow  when  ripe ;  pips  prominent.  Mesh 
deep  yellow,  very  highly  flavoured. 

Weight  from  three  to  four  pounds. 

5.  Blood  Red.     Hort.  SoC'  Cat  No.  13. 
Blood.     lb. 

Claret.     lb. 

Leaves  large,  broad,  dark  coloured ;  spines  large, 
wide.  Fruit  oval,  flattened  at  the  top ;  pips  red,  rather 
flat.     Flesh  pale  yellow. 

Weight  from  four  to  five  pounds. 

Although  the  flesh  is  pale,  the  pips  contain  juice  as 
red  as  blood. 

6.  Brown  Sugar-loaf.     Speechly. 

Leaves  broad,  datk  green,  tinged  with  brown,  mealy ; 
spines  regular.  Fruit  oval,  dull  reddish  orange  ;  pips 
large.     Flesh  deep  yellow,  high  flavoured. 

Weight  from  three  to  five  pounds. 

7.  Brown-leaved  Sugar-loaf.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat^ 
No.  81. 

Striped  Brown  Sugar-loaf.     lb. 
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Leaves  short,  dark  green,  tinged  with  brown.  FVuit 
rather  long,  deep  yellow ;  pips  large.  Flesh  richj  yellow. 
high-flavoured. 

Weight  from  three  to  four  pounds. 

8.  Enville.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  30. 
Cockscomb.     lb. 

Old  Enville.     lb. 

Leaves  large,  broad,  very  mealy.  Fruit  pyramidal 
or  longish  oval,  deep  orange ;  pips  large,  rather  flat, 
pale  yellow,  well  flavoured. 

Weight  from  five  to  six  pounds. 

9.  Globe.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  33. 
English  Globe.     lb. 

Leaves  narrow,  erect,  mealy.  Fruit  roimdish  or  ob- 
long, dull  yellow ;  pips  prominent.  I^lesh  yellow,  well 
flavoured. 

Weight  from  three  to  four  pounds. 

10.  Green  Antigua.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  6. 
Smooth  Green  Havannah.      Of  some  CoUectums. 
Leaves  broad,  short ;   spines  a  few  only,  and  those 

towards  the  tips.     Fruit  roundish  oval ;  pips  rather  flat. 
Flesh  deep  yellow,  pretty  good. 
Weight  from  four  to  five  pounds. 

11.  Green  Providence.     Hort  Soc.  Cat.  No.  56. 
New  Green  Olive.     lb.  No.  50. 

Leaves  large,  broad,  light  green,  longer  than  those  of 
the  Old  Queen.  Fruit  pyramidal,  or  longish  oval,  of  a 
yellowish  olive  colour ;  pips  prominent.  Flesh  pale 
yellow,  very  good. 

Weight  from  two  to  three  pounds. 

12.  Green  Queen.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  63. 
Smooth-leaved  Queen.      Of  some  Collections. 
Leaves  strong,  broad,  dark  green,  mealy ;  spines  few,  . 

placed  at  distant  intervals.     Fruit  cylindrically  oval ; 
pips  prominent.     Flesh  yellow,  very  good. 
Weight  from  three  to  four  pounds. 
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13.  Havannah.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  37. 
Brown  Havannah.     lb. 

Smooth-leaved  Antigua.      Of  some  Collections. 

Leaves  narrow,  light  green,  mottled  with  brown ; 
spines  none,  except  a  few  small  ones  near  the  tips. 
Fruit  large,  cylindrically  oval,  deep  orange  ;  pips  large, 
flat.     Flesh  pale  lemon  colour,  pretty  good. 

Weight  from  four  to  five  pounds. 

14.  Hussar.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  40. 

Leaves  long,  narrow,  pale  green ;  spines  rather  coarse. 
Fruit  tun-shaped ;  pips  large.  Flesh  bright  yellow, 
pretty  good. 

Weight  from  three  to  four  pounds. 

15.  King.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  46. 
Common  King.     lb. 
Grass-green  King.     lb. 

Old  King.     lb. 

Leaves  long,  erect,  pa]e  green  ;  spines  none.  FVuit 
ovate,  or  somewhat  cylindrical,  bright  orange.  FXesh 
rich,  yellow,  saccharine  mixed  with  acid. 

Weight  from  three  to  four  pounds. 

16.  Lemon  Queen.     Hart.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  64. 
Barbadoes  Queen.     lb. 
Lemon-coloured  Barbadoes  Queen.     lb. 

Leaves  broad,  very  mealy ;  spines  fine,  and  on  some 
of  the  leaves  incurved.  Fruit  large,  oval,  of  a  pale 
lemon  colour  ;  pips  rather  prominent.  Flesh  pale 
yellow,  well  flavoured. 

Weight  from  four  to  five  pounds. 

17.  Montserrat.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  48. 
Copper.     lb. 

Leaves  longish,  somewhat  keel-shaped,  dark  glossy 
green,  tinged  with  brown ;  spines  few.  Fhiiit  oval, 
copper-coloured  ;  pips  flat.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  of  a 
pretty  good  flavour. 

Weight  from  three  to  four  pounds. 

F    F 
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18.  New  Black  Jamaica.   Hort.  Soc.Cai.  Nd-  45. 

Leaves  long,  thin,  light  green,  mottled  with  deeper 
green.  Fruit  pyramidal,  dark  brown.  Flesh  pale 
yellow,  rich,  and  very  highly  flavoured. 

Weight  from  four  to  five  pounds. 

19-  New  Demerara.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  27* 

Leaves  rather  long,  dark  green,  mealy ;  spines  fine« 
Fruit  round,  reddish  orange  ;  pips  large.  Flesh  pale 
yellow,  well  flavoured. 

Weight  from  three  to  four  pounds. 

20:  New  Enville.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  31. 

Leaves  large,  mealy ;  spines  strong.  Fruit  pyra* 
midal  or  long  oval,  pale  yellow  ;  pips  large,  prominent. 
Flesh  pale  yellow,  well  flavoured. 

Weight  from  five  to  six  pounds. 

21.  New  Mealy-leaved  Sugar-loaf.  HarU  Soc. 
Cat.  No.  85. 

Leaves  long,  broad,  mottled  with  brown,  mealy. 
Fruit  pyramidal,  long,  pale  yellow ;  pips  small,  flat. 
Flesh  pale  yellow,  sweet. 

Weight  from  four  to  five  pounds. 

22.  Otaheite.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  52.  /^om. 
Mag.  t.  29. 

Anson.     lb.     lb. 

Leaves  unusually  erect,  narrow,  regularly  and  rather 
strongly  serrated.  Fruit  roundish,  tun-shaped,  4^ep 
olive  green,  becoming  (|eep  orange  yellow ;  pipg  flat, 
unusually  large.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  sweet,  and  high 
flavoured. 

Weight  from  four  to  six  pounds. 

23.  Queen.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  59.. 
Common  Queen.     lb. 
Narrow-leaved  Queen.     lb. 

Old  Queen.     lb. 

Leaves  short,  broad,  and  mealy  ;  spines  strong.  IlYuit 
cylindrically  oval,  deep  yellow  ;  pips  prominent.  Ffesh 
bright  yellow,  juicy,  and  sweet,  with  a  very  pleasant  acid. 
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Weight  from  three  to  four  pounds. 

24.  Ripley.  Horf.  Soc.  Cat  No. 70.  P&m.  Mag. 
t.lS4. 

Montserrat  of  some.     According  to  the  Pom.  Mag. 

Heaton  House  Montserrat.     lb. 

Indian  Black  Pine.     lb. 

Old  Ripley.     lb. 

Leaves  broad,  rather  long,  slightly  recurved,  tinged 
with  reddish  brown,  mealy  on  both  sides ;  spines  middle- 
sized,  irregular.  Fruit  roundish  ovate,  pale  copper 
colour  when  perfectly  ripe ;  pips  middle-sized,  angular, 
rather  pointed.  JFTesh  pale  yellow,  very  sweet,  rich, 
and  high  flavoured.  Crown  about  the  middle  size, 
deeply  stained  with  dark  red. 

25.  Ripley  Queen.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  67. 
Leaves   short,  broad,  mealy.      Fruit  long,   nearly 

cylindrical,  deep  yellow ;  pips  prominent,  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  deep.  Mesh  pale  yellow,  saccharine,  mixed 
with  a  pleasant  acid. 

Weight  from  three  to  four  pounds. 

26.  Russian  Cockscomb.    Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  23. 
Leaves  strong,  short,  tinged  with  brown,  mealy; 

spines  coarse.  Fruit  roundish  oval,  pale  orange  when 
ripe ;  pips  flat.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  juicy,  and  well 
flavoured. 

Weight  from  four  to  five  pounds. 

27.  Russian  Globe.  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v.  p.  265. 
Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  35. 

Leaves  short,  broad,  dark  brown ;  spines  coarse. 
Fruit  large,  oval,  dark  orange ;  pips  lai^,  flat;  Flesh 
rich  yellow,-  rich,  and  high  flavoured. 

Weight  from  four  to  five  pounds.  A  very  excellent 
Pine. 

28.  Saint  Vincent's.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  75. 
Green  Olive.     lb. 

Green  St.  Vincent's.     lb.  ' 
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Leaves  something  longer  than  those  of  the  Queen, 
broad,  light  green,  rather  mealy.  Fruit  longish  oval, 
.  dull  yellow  when  ripe ;  pips  flat.  Flesh  pale  yellow, 
rich,  and  high  flavoured. 

Weight  from  three  to  four  pounds. 

29.  Silver-striped  Queen.  HorL  Soc.  Cat.  No.  G6. 
Gold-striped  Queen.      Of  some  Collections. 
Leaves  broad,   short,   with   cream-coloured   stripes, 

tinged  with  red.     Fruit  oval ;  pips  full  and  prominent. 
Flesh  yellow,  pretty  good. 

Weight  from  two  to  three  pounds. 

30.  Smooth-leaved  Sugar-loaf.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat. 
No.  87. 

Leaves  upright,  narrow,  smooth,  striped  with  dull 
purple.  Fruit  cylindrical  ;  pips  small,  prominent. 
Flesh  yellow,  soft,  of  but  indifferent  flavour. 

Weight  from  two  to  three  pounds. 

31.  Striped-leaved  Sugar-loaf.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat. 
No.  88. 

Purple-striped  Queen.     lb. 

Leaves  large,  broad,  pale  green,  with  brown  or  cho- 
colate-coloured stripes.  Fruit  rather  long,  bright 
yellow ;  pips  prominent.  Flesh  rich  yellow,  juicy,  and 
sweet. 

Weight  from  three  to  four  pounds. 

32.  Striped  Queen.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  68. 
Striped-leaved  Olive.     lb.  No.  51. 

Leaves  broad,  short,  erect,  striped  with  greenish 
yellow,  and  tinged  with  red  ;  spines  few.  Firuit  oval ; 
pips  prominent.  Flesh  bright  yellow,  pretty  well 
flavoured. 

Weight  from  two  to  three  pounds. 

33.  Striped  Surinam.     Hoii.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  92. 
Striped  Silver  and  Pink  Surinam.     lb. 
Ribhon-grass.     Ih.  69. 
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Leaves  beautifully  striped  with  broad  and  narrow, 
silver,  cream,  and  pink  coloured  stripes. 

The  plant  is  difficult  to  bring  into  a  fruiting  state, 
requiring  from  ten  to  twenty  years,  or  probably  more ; 
even  without  fruit,  this  Pine  deserves  to  be  cultivated  on 
account  of  its  great  beauty. 

Striped-leaved  varieties  of  Pine  are  materially  affected 
•by  cultivation ;  those  which  are  grown  in  a  close  pit, 
heated  with  dung,  never  being  so  rich  in  their  colours 
as  if  grown  in  an  airy  stove,  where  the  pit  is  heated  with 
bark. 

34.  Surinam.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat  No.  91. 

Leaves  long,  narrow,  mealy  ;  spines  coarse.  Fruit 
oval,  deep  orange  when  ripe  ;  pips  prominent.  FTesh 
pale  yellow,  of  a  pretty  good  flavour. 

Weight  from  three  to  four  pounds. 

35.  Waved-leaved.  Hart.  Soc.  CaL  No.  94.  Pom. 
Mag.  1. 1. 

Leaves  large,  flaccid,  spreading,  wavy,  stained  with 
dull  purple.  Fruit  oblong,  or  tun-shaped,  dull  yellow ; 
pips  projecting,  pointed.  Flesh  yellow,  transparent, 
very  delicate,  juicy,  extremely  pleasant. 

Weight  from  two  to  thfeei  pounds. 

36.  Welbeck  Seedling.     Hart.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  95, 
Cockscomb.     lb. 

Crown.     lb. 

Leaves  long,  narrow,  sharp-pointed,  of  a  light  green  j 
spines  wide  and  coarse.  Fruit  cylindrical,  or  oval,  pale 
yellow  when  ripe ;  pips  large,  flat.  IHesh  pale  yellow, 
of  a  pretty  good  flavour. 

Weight  from  three  to  four  pounds. 

37.  White  Providence.     Hart.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  57. 
Mealy-leaved  Providence.     lb. 

New  Providence.     lb. 
Providence.     Speecldy. 

Leaves  very  large,  long,  and  broad,  having  a  purplish 
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tinge,  mealy  ;  spines  small  and  close.  JFVuit  pyramidal^ 
or  longish  oval,  the  largest  of  the  whole  tribe  of  Pines ; 
pips  very  large,  flat,*  jFlesh  very  pale,  sweet,  and  full 
of  juice. 

Weight  generally  from  six  to  eight  pounds ;  but  it 
frequently,  under  good  management,  will  attain  the 
weight  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  poimds. 

A  Selection  of  Pine  Apples  Jbr  a  small  Garden* 


Black  Antigua 

-       3 

Queen 

-     «8 

Black  Jamaica 

.      4 

Ripley 

*     94 

EDville 

-       8 

Russian  Globe 

-     27 

New  Black  Jamaica 

-     18 

White  Providence 

-     37 

PropagcUion  and  Cultivation. 


It  is  known  to  every  Pine-grower,  that  this  species 
of  fruit  is  increased  by  suckers,  and  by  its  crown. 

In  its  cultivation  it  is  managed  in  various  ways  by 
different  gardeners,  and  with  different  degrees  of  suc- 
cess. One  of  the  best  methods,  without  entering  into 
any  lengthened  detail  of  operations,  seems  to  be  that 
which  has  been  recommended  by  Mr,  Sweet,  which  is, 
to  pot  the  young  plants  in  a  mixture  of  one  third  loam 
and  two  thirds  of  half-decayed  leaves,  in  which  they 
root  very  freely ;  they  may  then  be  plunged  in  frames, 
I  or  a  stove,  but  not  in  too  much  bottom  heat,  as  that 

will  injure  their  roots,  as  is  often  done  by  those  who  ex- 
pect to  force  them  on  by  bottom  heat,  but  who  by  that 
means  kill  their  plants,  or  injure  them  so  much  that  they 
never  perfectly  recover.  They  do  not  consider  that 
giving  plants  a  strong  bottom  heat  is  working  against 
nature;   for  in  their  native  climate  it  is  the  sun  that 

*  It  must  be  observed,  that  when  speaking  of  the  pips  of  Pines 
being  prominent  or  flat,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  they  are  so 
at  the  time  when  the  fruit  is  fully  ripe. 
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warms  the  ground  in  which  they  grow,  and  this  heat 
should  not  be  exceeded  here. 

Pines  thrive  much  the  best  by  keeping  the  house 
very  warm  and  moist,  and  by  giving  air  early  in  the 
morning,  and  shutting  it  up  early  in  the  afternoon.  As 
soon  as  shut  up,  give  a  gentle  sprinkling  of  water  all 
over  the  plants  with  an  engine,  which  causes  a  fine 
steam  to  rise,  and  the  leaves  never  bum,  but  the  plants 
grow  with  increased  vigour.  When  they  are  lai^er 
and  require  larger  pots,  add  more  loam  to  the  soil  in 
which  they  are  potted,  and  keep  the  pots  well  drained 
with  small  potsherds  in  the  bottom.  In  shifting  them 
into  larger  pots,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  their 
roots.  When  they  are  put  into  the  fruiting  house,  first 
turn  the  tan-bed  all  over  to  the  bottom,  adding  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  fresh  tan,  so  as  to  give  a  strong  heat  $ 
then  set  the  plants  upon  the  tan,  but  do  not  plunge  them 
till  the  heat  begins  to  decline.  Where  plenty  of  leaves 
can  be  had,  they  need  not  be  plunged  at  all ;  but,  as  soon 
as  the  heat  declines,  fill  up  between  the  pots  with  thenu 
Oak  or  chesnut  leaves  are  the  best ;  these  cause  the 
heat  to  rise  as  strongly  as  is  required ;  when  the  heat 
again  declines,  add  another  quantity  of  leaves^  and  so 
on  till  the  plants  are  half  buried,  and  water  them  fr^ 
quently,  but  little  at  a  time,  and  they  will  root  in  the 
leaves,  and  swell  off  their  fruit  to  a  great  size ;  the  suckers 
root  also  into  the  leaves,  and  grow  to  large  plants  before 
they  are  taken  off,  so  that  these  plants  produce  their 
fruit  when  potted  off,  much  earlier  than  by  any  other 
means. 

When  the  plants.are  wanted  to  show  fruit,  they  should 
be  checked  by  keeping  them  dry  for  a  considerable  time; 
then  by  watering  them,  and  giving  them  a  little  fresh 
heat,  they  fruit  immediately.  The  pine-house  should 
be  kept  up  as  near  as  possible  to  seventy  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  in  winter ;  in  summer  it  maty 
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be  shut  up  at  an  hundred  degrees  or  more.  Tliis  heat 
inay  be  said  to  apply  to  a  collection  of  Pines  when  grown 
U>getheT  in  one  house ;  but  when  there  is  a  sufficiency 
of  room,  it  will  be  more  advisable  to  grow  the  Queen 
Pines  by  themselves,  and  those  called  Black  Pines  in 
another  department,  as  these  latter  require  a  heat  of  at 
least  twenty  degrees  more  to  grow  them  well  than  what 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  the  Queens. 

The  White  Providence  Pine  being  a  much  larger 
grower  than  any  other,  it  would  be  desirable  to  grow  it 
it)  a  third  house,  or  in  a  large  pit  constructed  for  the 
purpose.  This  does  not  require  a  greater  degree  of  heat 
than  any  of  the  Black  Pines;  but  its  leaves  being 
so  much  longer  and  larger  than  any  other,  prevents  its 
being  arranged  in  the  pit,  so  as  to  allow  the  others  an 
equal  advantage. 


INDEX  TO  THE  PINE  APPLES. 


AnsonV             -  -  1 

AnsofCs            -  -  22 

Anson's  Queen         -  -  1 

Antigua  Queen          -  -  2 

Barbadoes  Queen      -  •  16 

Black  Antigua        -  -  S 

Black  Jamaica          -  -  4 

Blood                 -  -  5 

Blood  Red             -  -  5 

Brown  Antigua         -  -  S 

Br&von  Havannah  -  IS 

Brown  Sugar-loaf     -  -  6 

Brown-leaved  Sugar-loaf  7 

Claret        -             -  -  5 

Cockscomb             -  -  8 

Cockscomb         -         -  -  36 

Common  King         -  -  15 

Common  Queen          -  -  23 

Copper      -             -  -  17 

Croxvn         -            -  -  36 

English  Globe            -  -  9 

Enville         -             .  -  8 


Globe      -             .  .  9 

Gold'Striped  Queen  -  29 

Grass-green  King      -  -  15 

Green  Antigua        -  -  10 

Green  Olive          -  -  28 

Green  Providence  -  11 

Green  Queen         -  -  12 

Green  St.  Vincent' $  -  28 

Havannah  -  13 

Heaton  House  Montserrat  24* 

Hussar               -  -  14 

Indian  Black  Pine  -  24 

Jamaica          -          -  -  4 

King                  -  -  15 
Lemon-coloured  Barbadoes 

Queen             -  -  16 

Lemon  Queen       -  -  16 

Montserrat            -  -  17 

Montserrat             -  -  24 

Mecdy-leaved  Providence   -  37 

Narraoo'leaved  Queen  -  23 

New  Black  Jamaica  -  18 


New  Demerara 

19 

JMM.am                                                                                         ^ 

RuMian  Globe 

«7 

New  Enville 

20 

Saint  Vincent's 

S8 

Nevo  Green  Olive     - 

11 

Silver-striped  Queen 

89 

New  Mealy-leaved  Sugar- 

Smooth-leaved  Antigua 

13 

loaf 

21 

Smooth  Green  Havannah  - 

10 

Nem  Providence 

37 

Smooth  leaved  Queen 

18 

Old  Enville 

8 

Smooth -leaved  Sugar-loaf 

SO 

Old  King 

15 

Striped  Brown  Sugar-loaf 

7 

Old  Queen 

23 

Striped-leaf  Olive 

38 

Old  Ripley 

24 

Striped-leaved  Sugar-loaf 

31 

Otaheite 

22 

Striped  Queen 

38 

Providence 

37 

Striped    Silver    and  Pink 

Purple-striped  Queen 

31 

Surinam 

SS 

Queen 

23 

Surinam 

34 

Ribbon-grass 

S3 

Waved-leaved 

35 

Ripley     -               -             - 

24 

Welbeck  Seedling 

36 

Ripley  Queen 

25 

White  Providence    - 

37 

Russian  Cockscomb 

26 

• 

■ 
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PLUMS- 

Sect.  I.  —  Slack  or  Blv£'fra%ted. 

1.  Blue  Gage.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  22. 
Azure  Hative.     Poit.  et  Turp.  t.  78. 
Branches  long,  slender,  and  downy.     Fruit  small, 

quite  round,  about  three  inches  and  a  half  in  circumfer- 
ence. Stalk  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long.  Skin  dark 
blue,  covered  with  a  pale  blue  bloom.  Flesh  yellowish 
green,  and  separates  from  the  stone.  Juice  smart,  with 
but  little  richness  of  flavour. 
Ripe  the  b^inning  of  August. 

2.  Blue  Perdrigon.      Langley^  p.  92.     Mitter^ 

No.  7. 

Perdigon.     Parkinson^  No.  19. 

Branches  downy.     Fruit  middle-sized,  oval,  a  little 
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narrowed  towards  the  stalk,  which  is  short.  Skin  deep 
purple,  covered  with  a  blue  bloom.  Flesh  yellow,  and 
separates  from  the  stone.     Juice  excellent. 

Ripe  the  banning  and  middle  of  August. 

Ripened  at  Twickenham  in  1727>  on  a  west  wall, 
July  20.  O.  S.,  or  July  31.  N.  S Langley. 

This  Plum  has  been  a  long  time  in  our  gardens. 
Hakluyt,  in  \5%%  says,  **  Of  late  time  the  Plum 
cdUed  the  PerdigevenOy  was  procured  out  of  Italy» 
with  two  kinds  more,  by  the  Lord  Cromwell,  aftar  his 
travell.'* 

3.  Great  Damask  Violet  of  Tours.  Milkr^ 
No.  4. 

Gros  Damas  de  Tours.     Duhamely  No.  4. 
Branches  long,  downy.     Fruit  middle-sized,  of  a 
somewhat  oval  figure,  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter  long, 
and  something  less  in  diameter.   Skin  dark  blue,  covered 
with  a  violet  bloom.     Flesh  yellow,  and  loosely  adheres 
H  to  the  stone.     Juice  sugary  and  pleasant. 

I  Ripe  the  beginning  of  August. 

4.  Grosse  Noire  Hative.     Duhamelt  No.  3. 
Noire  de  Montreuil.     lb. 

Fruit  middle-sized,   of  a  somewhat  oblong  figure, 

I  about  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  one  inch  and  a 

quarter  in  diameter.  Skin  of  a  violet  colour,  covered 
with  a  blue  bloom.  Flesh  firm,  yellowish  when  fully 
ripe,  and  separates  from  the  stone,  leaving  a  few  de- 
tached pieces  of  the  pulp  behind.  Juice  sugary  and 
brisk^flavoured. 

Ripe  the  beginning  of  August. 

•"  5.  Kirke's  Plum.     Pom.  Mag.  t.  111. 

it    '  Branches   smooth.      Fruit  rather  large,    roundish 

oval,  rather  broadest  at  the  base,  about  one  inch  and 

;  three  quarters  deep,  and  two  inches  in  diameter ;  suture 

slightly  depressed.     Stalk  three  quarters  of  an   inch 

'  long,  very  little  sunk  at  its  point  of  insertion  ;  wpQH  not 
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depressed.  Skin  dark  purple,  covered  with  a  copious 
azure  bloom,  through  which  appear  a  few  golden  specks : 
this  bloom  is  extremely  remarkable,  and  does  not  readily 
rub  oflP.  Flesh  greenish  yellow,  firm,  juicy,  rich,  and 
separates  from  the  stone,  which  is  middle-sized,  irr^^-* 
larly  and  broadly  oval,  flattened,  with  a  groove  or  chan- 
nel  along  one  face. 

Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  September. 

This  is  a  very  handsome  variety,  and  a  most  excellent 
bearer,  both  as  a  standard  and  upon  a  west  wall,  ripen- 
ing something  later  than  the  Orleans.  It  was  brought 
into  notice  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Kirke,  of  BrompUm, 
and  is  believed  to  be  of  foreign  origin. 

6.  Morocco.     Pom.  Mag.  1. 103. 

Early  Black  Damask.     Langley^  P(ym.  t.  20.  f.  3. 
Black  Damask.     ^ 

Black  Damascus.  I  ^^        .        >^  t,    ^.  , 
-m    ,   T.  j^  \  Of  vartotts  Collections.   accord- 
Black  Morocco.  "         •      ^    .!_    T^        -mM- 
T^    I    ,^        ,                  mg  to  the  Pom.  Mag. 
Early  Damask.                ^                            ^ 

Early  Morocco. 

Brancfies  downy.  Xeai;^^  with  globose  glands.  Fruit 
middle-sized,  roundish,  its  suture  moderately  depressed 
along  one  side  ;  the  apex  a  little  flattened  ;  about  one 
inch  and  three  quarters  deep,  and  the  same  in  .diameter. 
Stalk  thick,  scarcely  half  an  inch  long.  Skin  deep 
blackish  purple,  covered  with  a  light  blue  bloom.  Flesh 
greenish  yellow,  slightly  adhering  to  the  stone,  juicyt 
rich,  and  high  flavoured.  Stone  middle-sized>  oval, 
compressed. 

Ripe  the  beginning  pf  August. 

Ripened  at  Twickenham  in  17^>  on  an  east  waU» 
July  14.  O.  S.,  or  July  25.  N.  S.     Langley. 

It  is  very  hardy,  and  bears  well  as  a  standard,  ripeii* 
ing  three  weeks  or  a  month  before  the  Orleans. 

7.  Precoce  de  Tours.  Duh4miek  No.  2.  Hoohetf 
Pom.  liond.  t.  34. 
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!*  Early  Tours.     Hitt.  p.  348. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  below  the  middle  size, 
dval,  ^bout  one  inch  and  a  quarter  deep,  and  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long.  Skin  deep  purple, 
covered  with  a  thick  blue  bloom.  Flesh  brownish  yellow, 
with  a  few  red  streaks  near  the  stone,  from  which  it 
separates.     Juice  sweet,  with  an  agreeable  flavour. 

Ripe  on  a  south  wall  the  end  of  July. 

8.  Prune  Damson.     Nursery  Catalogues. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  of  the  smallest  size  among 
.  Plums,  oval,  two  inches  and  three  quarters  longitudinal 
circumference.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long.  Skin  dark 
blue,  covered  with  a  thick  pale  blue  bloom.  Flesh 
green,  adhering  to  the  stone.  Juice  smart,  but  not 
rich. 

Ripe  in  the  middle  of  September. 
I  There  are  several  sorts  of  Damson  with  black  fruit 

cultivated  in  England;  such  as  the  Common  Blacky 
with  smooth  spiny  branches ;  Royal  Damson,  similar 
to  the  Prune  Damson,  but  said  to  be  larger ;  and  the 
Shropshire  Damson^  with  smooth  branches,  but  not 
spiny.  These  are  much  alike  in  figure,  but  they-  diflfer 
.  a  little  in  size,  and  possess  different  degrees  of  merit* 
This  latter  quality,  however,  depends  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  tree  has  been  propagated ;  the  soil  and  situ- 
ation in  which  it  grows  ;  and  the  health  and  vigour  of 
the  tree  itself.  Damsons  raised  from  suckers,  and 
planted  in  hedge-rows,  or  grown  among  nut-bushes,  or 
crowded  among  and  under  other  trees,  can  never  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  such  fine,  thick-fleshed,  high-flavoured 
fruit,  as  those  which  are  grown  upon  sound  healthy 
standards,  in  proper  situations,  unincumbered  with  coarse 
strong-growing  trees. 

9.  ViOLETTE  Hative.     Nursery  Catalogues. 

Violet.     Langleyy  p.  92.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  262. 

Early  Violet.     /*.,  No.  263. 
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Branches  numerous,  slender,  downy.  Fruit  sniall, 
oval,  rather  pointed  at  the  apex,  and  compressed  towards 
the  stalk ;  about  one  inch  and  three  eighths  long,  an  d 
an  inch  in  diameter.  Suture  shallow,  in  some  extend- 
ing from  the  stalk  to  the  apex.  Stalk  half  an  inch 
long,  slender,  inserted  in  a  small  shallow  cavity.  Skin 
purple,  when  fully  ripe  of  a  deep  blue  or  violet  colour, 
and  covered  with  a  thin  blue  bloom.  Flesh  green,  and 
'  adheres  to  the  stone.  Juice  sugary,  with  an  agreeable 
acid. 

Ripe  the  beginning  of  August. 

Ripened  at  Twickenham  in  17^9)  on  a  west  wall, 
July  15.  O.  S.,  or  July  26.  N.  S.     Langley. 

An  old  Plum,  cultivated  by  John  Tradescant  before 
1629.  It  is  a  most  excellent  bearer,  and  ought  to  be 
planted  in  the  garden  of  every  poor  cottager  throughout 
the  kingdom.  It  might  then  not  unaptly  be  called  the 
Cottager's  Plum. 

Sect.  II.  —  Ghreen-fruited. 

10.  Green  Gage.  Langley y  p.  94.  t.  S4.  flg.  4. 
Hooker^  Pom.  Land.  t.  38. 

Dauphine.     Duhamel^  25. 1. 11. 

Grosse  Reine  Claude.     lb. 

Abricot  Vert.     lb. 

Verte  Bonne.     Jb. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  middle-sized,  round,  hav- 
ing a  narrow  suture  extending  from  the  stalk  to  the 
apex.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  a  little  bent,  and  in- 
serted in  a  small  funnel-shaped  cavity.  Skin  yellowish 
green,  but  when  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  of  a  purplish 
colour,  marbled  with  russetty  muddy  red.  Flesh 
yellowish  green,  very  melting,  and  separates  partly  from 
the  stone,  leaving  part  of  the  pulp  behind.  Juice 
abundant,  saccharine,  of  the  richest  and  most  exquisite 
flavour. 
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Ripe  on  the  open  standi^rd  the  Middle  of  AtigU^. 

Ripened  at  Twickenham  in  17^9  on  an  east  wall^ 
July  SO,  O.  S.,  or  August  10,  N.  S. 

This  iS)  without  exception,  the  best  Plum  in  Engliemd; 
and  when  grown  upon  a  healthy  standard,  and  folly  iHb- 
posed  to  the  sun,  aJthough  not  so  large,  is  much  richer 
than  when  produced  against  a  wall.  It  is  also  a  hardy 
and  most  excellent  bearer. 

A  plant  of  this  sort  was  sent  from  France  by  the 
Earl  of  Stair  to  the  second  Duke  of  Rutland,  by  the 
name  of  Green  Spanish.  The  name  of  Oreeh  Oage 
is  said  to  have  originated  from  the  following  accident : — 
The  Oage  family,  in  the  last  century,  procured  flrotti 
the  Monks  of  the  Chartreuse  at  Paris^  a  collection  of 
fruit  trees.  When  they  arrived  in  England,  the  ticket 
of  the  Reine  Claude  had  been  rubbed  off  in  the  passage. 
The  gardener  being  from  this  circumstance  ignorant 
of  the  name,  called  it,  when  it  bore  fruit,  Green  Gage. 
Vide  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  i.  Appendix,  p.  8.  by  the  Right 
Honourable  Sir  Joseph  Panks,  Bart. 

11.  Little  Queen  Claude.     Millers  No.  16. 
Petite  Reine  Claude.     Duhamel^  No.  26. 
Brandies  slender,  downy.  Fruit  small,  of  a  roundish 

figure,  having  a  small  suture,  and  being  a  little  more 
swelled  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  about  one  inch 
and  a  quarter  deep,  and  a  little  more  in  diameter. 
Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  small  hollow* 
Skin  yellowish  green,  covered  with  a  thick  bloom. 
Flesh  pale  yellow,  and  separates  from  the  stone.  Juice 
rich  and  well  flavoured.  Stone  oval,  with  an  obtuse  point. 
Ripe  the  end  of  August. 

12.  Lucombe's  Nonesuch.     Pom.  Mag.  t.  99* 
Branches  smooth.     Fruit  extremely  like  a  Green 

Gage  in  colour,  but  more  streaked  with  yellow,  covered 
with  a  fine  glaucous  bloom,  generally  compressed  in  the 
direction  of  its  suture,  which  is  the  reverse  of  the  usual 
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mode  of  compression  in  stone  fruit ;  about  one  inch  and 
three  quarters  deep,  and  rather  more  than  two  inches  in 
diameter.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  straight,  inserted  in 
a  rather  wide  hollow.  Flesh  firm,  of  the  colour  and 
consistence  of  a  Green  Gage,  and  adheres  to  the  stone. 
Juice  plentiful,  of  a  flavour  better  than  an  Orleans,  but 
inferior  to  that  of  a  Green  Gage.  Stone  ovate,  not  very 
uneven. 

Ripe  about  the  end  of  August. 

A  valuable  variety,  lately  raised  from  seed  by  Messrs. 
Lucombe,  Prince,  and  Co.  of  Exeter. 

It  bears  well  as  a  standard,  is  remarkably  handsome^ 
as  it  were  variegated  with  dull  yellow  and  orange,  and 
larger  than  the  usual  size  of  the  Green  Gage. 

Sect.  III.  —  Red  or  Purple-fruited. 

13.  Cherry.     Miller ^     No.  27. 

Virginian  Cherry.     lb. 

Mirabolan.     DvhameU  46.  t.  20.  f.  15. 

Prunus  Cerasifera.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  285. 

Branches  slender,  wiry,  smooth.  Fruit  small,  heart- 
shaped,  somewhat  like  the  Bigarreau  Cherry,  except 
having  a  small  slender  prickle  at  its  summit ;  about  one 
inch  and  three  quarters  deep,  and  a  little  more  in  dia- 
meter. Suture  obliterated.  Stalk  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  long,  very  slender,  inserted  in  a  very  small  round 
cavity.  Skin  pale  red,  sprinkled  with  a  few  small  grey 
specks,  rather  thick,  very  acid.  Flesh  yellow,  soft,  very 
juicy,  sweet,  mixed  with  a  little  acid,  and  slightly  adheres 
to  the  stone. 

Ripe  the  middle  of  August. 

This  is  planted  chiefly  in  shrubberies  and  in  the 
pleasure  ground,  for  its  early  flowering.  The  fruit, 
however,  is  very  handsome  in  the  dessert,  and  also 
makes  very  excellent  tarts. 
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14.  Cheston.     MiUer^  No.  12. 
Matchless.     Langley^  Pom.  t.  23.  f.  2. 
Branches  downy.     Fruit  small,  a  little  more  long 

than  broad,  somewhat  oval,  pointed.  Stalk  half  an  inch 
long.  Skin  deep  purple,  covered  with  a  blue  bloom. 
Flesh  deep  yellow,  and  separates  from  the  stone.  Juice 
sweet,  brisk,  and  agreeable. 

Ripe  the  middle  of  August. 

It  ripened  at  Twickenham,  in  1727>  on  a  west  wall, 
July  15.  O.  S.,  or  July  26.  N.  S.     Langley. 

In  1811  this  ripened  on  my  south  wall,  July  31  •,  but 
in  the  following  year  it  did  not  ripen  till  August  31. 

15.  Diaper.     MiUer^  No.  15. 
Red  Diaper.     lb. 

Piapree  Rouge.     Duhamel^  No.  37.  t.  20.  f.  12. 

Roche-Corbon.     lb. 

Brandies  smooth.  Fruit  above  the  middle  size,  oval, 
about  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  rather  deeply  inserted.  Skin 
pale  red,  mottled  with  amber ;  but  when  exposed  to 
the  sun  it  is  marbled  with  a  deeper  red,  full  of  russetty 
specks,  and  covered  with  a  thin  blue  bloom.  FJesh 
greenish  yellow,  melting,  and  separates  from  the  stone. 
Juice  plentiful,  and  of  an  excellent  flavour. 

Ripe  the  middle  and  end  of  September,  and  will  hang 
some  time  upon  the  tree,  like  the  Imperatrice. 

16.  Early  Orleans.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  181. 
Hampton  Court.     Nursery  Catalogues. 
Brandies  downy,  somewhat  red  at  the  extremities. 

Fruit  about  the  size  of  the  common  Orleans,  somewhat 
globular ;  in  some  specimens  a  little  elongated,  having 
a  shallow  suture  extending  from  the  base  to  the  apex. 
Stalk  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long.  Skin  deep  red, 
or  purple,  marbled  with  darker  and  lighter  shades, 
sprinkled  with  pale  dots,  and  covered  with  a  pale  blue 
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bloom.    Flesh  yellowish  green,  and  separates  clean  from 
the  stone. 

Ripe  the  middle  of  August. 

17.  Early  Red  Primordian.     Parkinson^  No.  2. 
Red  Primordian.     lb. 

Branches  slender,  downy.  Fruit  small,  in  form 
somewhat  like  the  Jaune  Hative,  oval,  compressed  next 
the  stalk.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  oval.  Skin  deep 
red,  covered  with  a  thick  bloom.  Flesh  yellow,  rather 
dry,  and  adheres  to  the  stone.  Juice  sweet,  with  a 
slight  bitter,  but  very  pleasant. 

Ripe  the  end  of  July,  after  the  Jaune  Hative. 

18.  FoTHERiNGHAM.  MUleVy  No.  6.  Langley^ 
Pom.  t.  20.  f.6. 

Sheen.     lb.  • 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  middle-sized,  somewhat 
oblong,  compressed  next  the  stalk,  and  swelled  a  little 
more  on  one  side  of  the  suture  than  on  the  other.  Stalh 
an  inch  long.  Skin  bright  red  on  the  shaded  side,' 
covered  with  small  specks,  but  of  a  deep  red  or  purple 
where  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  covered  with  a  violet 
bloom.  Flesh  pale  greenish  yellow,  and  separates  firom 
the  stone.  Juice  saccharine,  with  a  little  but  agreeable 
tartness. 

Ripe  the  middle  of  August. 

It  ripened  at  Twickenham,  in  1729,  on  a  south-east 
wall,  July  14.  O.  S.,  or  July  25.  N.  S.     Langley. 

This  very  useful  and  hardy  Plum  has  been  in  England 
many  years,  having  been  cultivated  by  Sir  Wm.  Temple, 
at  his  seat  at  Sheen,  near  Richmond,  in  Surrey,  before 
1700,  whence  it  was  called  the  Sheen  Plum.  \ 

19.  German  Prune.     Nursery  Catalogues. 
Quetsche.     Knoop.  Fruit,  p.  61.  t.  3. 
Quetzen.     lb. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  below  the  middle  siEe,  of 
an  oval  figure,  compressed  next  the  stalk,  which  is  half 
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an  inch  long,  slender.  Skin  deep  red,  becoming  purple/ 
Flesh  yellow,  and  closely  adheres  to  the  stone.  .-  Juice 
sweet,  with  a  slight  acid,  somewhat  astringent. . 

Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  September. 

The  fruit  of  the  Quetsche'  Plum  is  grown  for  the 
purpose  of  drying,  and  sold  in  the  shops  in  this  country 
under  the  name  of  Prunes.  It  is  cultivated  and,  well 
known  throughout  all  Germany,  Thuringia,  Saxoay, 
Silesia,  Moravia,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary. 

20.  GojLiATn.     Hooker,  Pom.  Lond.  t.  39. 
Saint  Cloud,     Nursery  Catalogues. 

Branches  resembling  those  of  the  Orleans,  downy. 
J^ruit  pretty  large,  a  little  more  long  than  broad,  oblique 
at  both  extremities,  and  swelled  more  on  one  sid^  of  the 
suture  than  on  the  other.  Stalk  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  long.  Skin  pale  red  on  the  shaded  side,  but  of  a 
deep  red  or  violet  colour  where  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 
covered  with  a  thin  blue  bloom.  Flesh  yellow,  ai)d 
slightly  adh^ripg  to  the  stone.  Juice  similar  to  that  of 
the  Orleans. 

Ripe  the  beginning  and  .middle  of  September. 

This  is  a  very  fine  handsome  Plum,  a  very  great 
bearer,  and  deserving  of  cultivation. 

21.  Imperatrice.  Langley^  p.  95.  t.  25.  f.  3. 
Miller^  No.  25.     Pom.  Mag.  t.  SS. 

Imperatrice  Violette.  DuJiameU  39-  1. 18* 
Branches  long,  smooth.  Fruit  oblong,,  blunt  at  each 
end,  but  tapering  rather  more  to  the  base  than  to,  the 
apex.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch  Jong.  Skin  rich  4cep 
purple,  covered  with  a  thick  bloom,  which  is  more 
copious  than  on  any  plum  in  Covent  Garden  market. 
Fl^sh  firm,  yellowish  green,  rather  dry,  but  exceedingly 
^weet  and  rich,  and  adheres  to  the  stone. 

Ripe  in  October,  and  will  keep,  if  well  managed,  till 
the  middle  of  December. 
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It  ripened  at  Twickenham,  in  1727>  on  a  south-east 
wall,  Sept.  10.  O.  S.,  or  Sept.  21-  N.  S.     Langley.     ^ 

It  requires  to  be  planted  against  an  east  or  south-east 
wall,  where  it  bears  abundantly ;  but  it  does  not  ripen 
perfectly  if  grown  on  a  more  unfavourable  aspect.    ' 

22.  Imperial  Diadem.   JSTor/.  2>aw^.  Vol. iv.  p. 208. 
Branches  smooth.     Fruit  middle-sized,  oval,  a  little 

compressed  near  the  stalk,  and  swelling  more  on  ohfe 
side  of  the  suture,  which  is  deep,  than  on  the  other, 
about  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  the  same  in  diameter. 
Skin  light  red,  with  a  few  purplish  specks,  and  covered 
with  athin  blue  bloom.  Flesh  yellowish,  and  separates 
from  the  stone.  Juice  plentiful,  sugary,  and  when  per- 
fectly ripe  highly  perfumed.  *' 

Ripe  the  beginning  of  September. 

This  very  handsome  Plum  was  raised  from  seed,  '|n 
the  neighbourhood  of  Duckenfield,  near  Manchester,'  a 
few  years  previous  to  1819. 

23.  Italian  Damask.  '   "''' 
Damas  d' Italic.     DuhameU  No.  12.  t.  4. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  nearly  round,  about  one  inch  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  a  little  flattened  at  the  base, 'and 
having  a  well  marked  suture  extending  from  the'si!alk 
to  the  apex.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  slender,  inserted 
in  a  small  round  cavity.  Skin  of  a  violet  colour,  be- 
coming brown  when  fully  ripe.  Flesh  yellowish' green, 
firm,  and  separates  clean  from  the  stone.  Juice  vevY 
sweet  and  high  flavoured.     Stone  oval,  rather  thick^'^ 

Ripe  the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  SeptemS^lt. 

24.  La  Delicieuse.     Nuts.  Catalogues.  *     - 
Brandies  long  and  smooth.     Fruit  oval,  about  two 

inches  long,  and  one  inch  and  three  quarters  in  diameter. 
Suture  rather  broad,  shallow,  swelled  a  little  more'  ofi 
one  side  than  on  the  other.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  slender, 
slightly  inserted.  Skin  pale  yellow  on  the  shafleVt  sifle, 
but  where  exposed  to  the  sun  of  a  deep  purple,  and  fidl 
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of  brown  st>ecks.     Flesh  yellow,  and  separates  from  the 
stone.     Juice  peculiarly  rich  and  abundant. 

Ripe  in  October,  about  the  same  time  with  the  Im- 
peratrice. 

This  very  fine  Plum  was  brought  to  this  country  from 
New  Jersey,  about  ten  years  ago,  and  first  sold  by  Mr. 
Kirke,  of  Brompton,  by  advertisement,  at  a  guinea  per 
plant,  in  the  autumn  of  18^. 

25'.  La  RoYALE.     Hooker^  Pom.  Land.  t.  4/7. 

Royale.     DuhameU  No.  24.  1. 10.     Hitty  p.  349- 

Branches  downy,  almost  white.  Fruit  middle-sized, 
round,  not  deeply  cleft,  rather  narrowed  towards  the 
stalk,  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  Stalk 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  small  round 
cavity.  Skin  bright  purplish  red,  full  of  brown  specks, 
and  covered  thickly  with  a  pale  blue  bloom.  Flesh  firm, 
dull  yellow  or  amber  colour,  quite  melting,  and  separates 
from  the  stone.  Juice  plentiful,  saccharine,  and  very 
highly  flavoured.  Stone  roundish-ovate,  pointed  at 
both  ends. 

Ripe  the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September, 
succeeding  the  Green  Gage. 

This  is  too  tender  to  succeed  in  this  country  as  an 
open  standard :  it  requires  an  east  or  south-east  wall. 

26.  MiMMs.     Pom.  Mag.  t.  6. 

Mimms  Plum.     Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  iv.  p.  208. 

Branches  smooth.  Leaves  with  two  small  glands  at 
the  base  of  each.  Fruit  oblong,  with  an  oblique  apex, 
and  broad  shallow  suture,  of  the  largest  size  among 
.  Plums,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  deep,  and  the  same 
in  diameter.  Stalk  three  quarters  of  an  inch  h)ng, 
slender,  pubescent.  Skin  of  a  light  clear  purple  colour, 
upon  a  greenish  ground,  marked  with  brownish  specks, 
and  covered  copiously  with  bloom,  which  is  easily  rubbed 
off.  Flesh  pale,  dull  greenish  yellow,  tender,  juicy,  and 
very  agreeably  flavoured,  like  an  Orleans  in  perfection. 
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and  separating  from  the  stone,  which  is  very  ru^edi 
with  a  thin  irregular  edge. 

Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  September. 

This  is  said  to  have  been  raised  many  years  ago,  from 
a  stone  of  the  Blue  Pudrigon,  in  the  garden  of  Henry 
Browne,  Esq.,  at  North  Mimms,  in  Hertfordshire,  and 
was  exhited  at  the  Horticultural  Society  in  1819*  It 
is  a  distinct  Plum  from  the  Imperial  Diadem. 

27.  Monsieur.  DuJiameU  No.  15.  t.  7-  Jard. 
Fruit,  t.  57. 

Branches  downy,  somewhat  like  those  of  the  Orleans. 
Fruit  middle-sized,  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diame- 
ter, of  a  flattish  globular  figure,  having  a  slight  suture 
extending  the  length  of  the  fruit.  StaUc  scarcely  half 
an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  small  cavity.  Skin  bluish 
purple.  Flesh  yellow,  very  melting  when  fully  matured, 
and  separates  from  the  stone.  Juice  good,  but  not  very 
highly  flavoured. 

Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  August. 

28.  Monsieur  Hatif.  Duhamel^  No.  16.  t.  20.  f.l, 
Monsieur  HStif.     Jard.  Fruit,  t.  56. 

Branches  downy,  somewhat  like  the  Orleans.  Fruit 
middle-sized,  nearly  globular,  about  one  inch  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  having  a  well  marked  suture  extending 
from  the  base  to  the  apex,  where  it  is  a  little  flattened. 
Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  slender,  inserted  in  a  narrow 
and  somewhat  deep  cavity.  Skin  deep  purple,  or 
violet  colour,  when  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 
covered  with  a  thick  bloom  ;  it  is  bitter,  but  readily 
peels  off.  Flesh  greenish  yellow,  melting,  and  separates 
from  the  stone.  Juice  plentiful  and  excellent.  Stone 
small,  oblong,  with  an  obtuse  point,  not  very  rugose. 

Ripe  the  beginning  of  August. 

This  is  somewhat  like  the  last  sort,  but  of  a  deeper 
colour,  and  ripens  a  fortnight  earlier* 
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28, •  Nectarine  Plum,     Hort.  Sqc.  CaL  No.  114. 
Syn.     Pom.  Mag.  1. 148. 

Caledonian.      Of  some  Collections. 
e^l  Howeirs  Large,     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  128. 

Prune  Peche.     /J.,  No.  119.  Syn.,  according  to  the 
Po7n.  Mag. 

Branches  glabrous,  brownish  violet  when  exposed  to 
the  sun.     Fruit  very  large,  like  a  Nectarine  in  shape 
and  size.     Stalk  smooth,  about  half  an  inch  long,  and 
iW  of  moderate  thickness.     Skin  purple,  covered  with  a 

fine  azure  bloom.  Flesh  dull  greenish  yellow,  some- 
what adhering  to  the  stone,  but  less  so  than  in  the  Go^ 
liath^  compared  with  which  it  is  much  finer  and  richer, 
being  decidedly  the  best  Plum  yet  known  of  its  size. 
Stone  middle-sized,  oval,  compressed. 

'  Ripe  against  a  wall  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning 
of  August,  considerably  earlier  than  the  Goliath. 

This  is  a  very  excellent  Plum,  and  a  good  bearer 
either  on  a  wall  or  as  a  standards 
j  ,;The   Nectarine  Plum  has  been  satisfactorily  ascer- 

tained, in  the  Horticultural  Garden  at  Chiswick,  to  be 
wholly  distinct  from  the  Goliath,  and  its  synonyms 
settled  in  the  Pom.  Mag.  above  referred  to. 
J;  -  29.  Orleans.     ifcK/fer,  No.'S. 

I  ■  Red  Damask.     Langley^  Pom%  t%  20.  f.  4. 

i  Branches  downy.     Fruit  middle-sized,  nearly  glo- 
bular, swelling  a  little  more  on  one  side  of  the  suture 
than  on  the  other.     Skin  dark  red,  and  when  fully  ex- 
S  posed  to  the  sun,  of  a  purplish  colour,  covered  with  a 

thin  blue  bloom.  Flesh  yellow,  and  separates  clean 
from  the  stone,  like  an  Apricot.  Juice  a  little  sugary^ 
with  a  portion  of  astringency. 

"  *  No.  28.  is  inserted  twice  in  consequence  of  the  Nectarine 
Plum,  having  been  published  in  the  Pom.  Mag.  afler  the  nu<* 
mwCftl  arrongement  had  been  completed. 
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Ripe  the  middle  and  end  of  August. 

The  Orleans  is  one  of  our  most  common  Plums,  and 
known  in  every  market  throughout  England.  It  is  a 
most  hardy  tree,  a  constant  bearer,  and  an  extremely 
useful  fruit.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to 
either  Parkinson  or  Ray. 

30.  Prune  Suisse.     Duhamel,  No.  19.  t.  20.  f.7« 

Prune  d'Altesse,     lb. 

Monsieur  Tardif.     Bon  Jard.  1827.  ?•  290. 

Simiana.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat  No.  252. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  nearly  spherical^  about 
four  inches  and  a  half  in  circumference,  rather  more 
protruded  in  the  middle  than  at  either  extremity.  Stalk 
an  inch  long,  slender,  curved.  Skin  amber  coloured  on 
the  shaded  side,  very  full  of  small  red  specks,  but  where 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun  it  is  of  a  beautiful  red.  Flesh 
gold  colour,  and  closely  adheres  to  the  stone.  Juiiit 
somewhat  sharp,  but  when  well  matured  it  has  an  ex^ 
qellent  flavour.  ^    '\  ' 

Ripe  the  end  of  September,  and  will  keep  for  somd 
weeks  upon  the  tree. 

This  requires  an  east  or  south-east  wall,  in  order  to 
have  it  in  perfection  ;  on  colder  aspects  it  cannot  be  ex* 
pected  to  be  equally  good.  The  same  precaution  should 
be  observed  with  regard  to  the  Imperatrice,  Saint 
Catharine,  and  Coe*s  Plum  j  and  indeed  with  all  other 
late-ripening  Plums ;  for  to  suppose  they  will  succeed 
equally  well  in  less  favourable  situations,  is  contrary 
both  to  reason  and  practice. 

81.  Purple  Gage.     Pom.  Mag.  1. 129. 

Reine  Claude  Violette.  According  to  the  Pom. 
Mag.     Nats.  Man.  Comp.  p.  496. 

Reine  Claude  Violette.     BonJard.  1827.  p.  291. 

Die  Violette  Konigin  Claudie.  Sicklerj  Teutsch. 
Obst.  Gart.  Vol.  xxi.  p.  64.  t.  6. 

Branches  smooth,   almost  like  the   Green   Gage. 

Q  o  4» 
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Fruity  except  in  colour,  very  like  the  Green  Gage, 
middle-sized,  roundish  oval,  somewhat  flattened  at  the 
ends.  Suture  moderately  depressed.  Stalk  about  an 
inch  long,  rather  thick.  Skin  violet,  powdered  with  a 
light  blue  bloom,  beneath  which  it  is  engrained  with 
pale  yellow  dots.  Flesh  greenish  amber,  rich,  sugary, 
and  strikingly  high  flavoured.  Stone  oval,  inclining  to 
ovate,  compressed. 

Ripe  the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September. 
The  origin  of  this  variety  is  unknown  ;  it  must,  how- 
ever, be  recent,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  by  DuhameU  nor 
*  by  any  of  the  older  French  writers,  and  is  even  omitted 
by  Noisette  in  his  Jar  din  Fruitier.     It  is  of  very  high 
quality,  fully  equal  to  the  Green  Gage  in  all  respects, 
and  having  this  superiority,  that  while  the  latter  is  apt 
to  crack  in  wet  summers,  and  will  never  keep  after 
having  been  gathered,  this,  on  the  contrary,  will  endure, 
if  the  climate  be  dry,  through  August  and  September, 
I  even  till  October,  and  is  scarcely  at  all  disposed  to 

crack. 

A  good  bearer  as  a  standard.    It  is  also  well  adapted 
to  an  east  or  west  wall,  where  its  flavour  becomes  im- 
proved. 
J I  32.  Queen  MoTHfin.     i2«y.   No.  19.     Langley^ 

p.  94.  t.  24.  fig.  3.     Hitt,  p.  353. 

Branches  smooth.     Fruit  of  a  smallish  size,  nearly- 
globular,  about  three  inches  and  a  half  in  circumference. 
Stalk  short.     Skin  dark  red  next  the  sun,  on  the  other 
side  pale  yellow,  full  of  reddish  spots.     Flesh  yellow, 
T  and  separates  from  the  stone.     Juice  saccharine  and 

rich.     Stone  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  fruit. 
Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  September. 
J;:  It  ripened  at  Twickenham  in  1727>  on  a  south  wall, 

'^\  August  12.  O.  S.,  or  August  23.  N.  S.  —  Langley. 

)\  A  very  good,  neat,  little  Plum ;  it  will  succeed  on 

'  either  an  east  or  west  wall,  but  not  as  an  open  standard. 
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S3.  Red  Magnum  Bonum.     MiUer^  No.  10- 

ImperialL     Parkinson^  No.  9. 

Imperial.     Langley^  p.  9S«  t.  20.  fig.  5. 

Imperiale  Violette.     I^uhamelf  No.  32.  1. 15. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  pretty  large,  oval,  about 
two  inches  and  a  quarter  long,  and  one  inch  and  three 
quarters  in  diameter,  swelled  much  more  on  one  side  of 
the  suture  than  on  the  other.  Stalk  one  inch  and  a 
quarter  long,  slender.  Skin  pale  green  on  the  shaded 
side,  but  of  a  deep  red  colour,  with  numerous  grey 
specks,  where  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  covered  with 
a  very  thin  blue  bloom.  Flesh  yellowish  green,  and 
separates  from  the  stone.  Juice  harsh,  subacid.  Stone 
oval,  sharp-pointed. 

Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  September. 

It  ripened  at  Twickenham  in  1727,  on  a  north-west 
wall,  July  15.  O.  S.,  or  July  26.  N.  S.     Langley. 

An  old  Plum  of  our  gardens,  cultivated  by  Joha 
Tradescant,  previously  to  1629.  A  very  hardy  bearer 
as  an  open  standard. 

34.  Red  Perdrigon.     Forsyth^  Ed.  7v  No.  10. 
Perdrigon  Rouge.     DvhameU  No.  22.  t.  20.  f.  6. 
Branches  downy.    Fruit  middle-sized,  of  a  roundish 

oval  figure,  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  and 
nearly  the  same  in  diameter.  Stalk  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  small  round  hollow.  Skin 
of  a  fine  red  inclining  to  violet,  sprinkled  with  small 
brownish  yellow  specks,  and  covered  with  a  thick  bloom. 
Flesh  bright  yellow,  or  greenish  yellow,  firm,  sweet, 
and  juicy,  and  separates  from  the  stone. 

Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  September. 

35.  Royal  Dauphin.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  238. 
Branches  smooth.      Fruit  large,    oval,   about   six 

inches,  in  circumference,  somewhat  broader  at  the  apex 
than  at  the  base.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  stout.  Skin  of 
a  pale  red  on  the  shaded  side,  marked  with  green  specks, 
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bulof  a  darker  red  ^next  the  sud>  mottled  with  darker 
aaad  .lighter  shades,  and  covered  wkh  a  violet  bkM>iiu 
Flesh^  greenish  yellow,  and  separates  from  the  stone, 
which,  is  <large.  Juice  sweet,  mixed  with  a  littile  sub^ 
a^id^i 

Ripe  the  beginning  of  September. 

36.  RoYALE  DTB  TouRs.  Duhamel,  No.  I7.  t.  20. 
f.  8. 

Fruit  above  the  middle  si^e^  of  a  roundish  figure,  with 
a  well  marked  suture  extending  from  the  base  to  the 
apex,  and  somewhat  more  sw^led  on  one  of  its  sides 
than  on  the  other ;  about  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  and 
nearly  the  ^ same  in  diameter.  Stalk  half  an  inch  lon^, 
slightly  inserted*  Skin  bright  red  on  the  shaded  side^ 
but:  wheli  ftilly  exposed  to  the  sun  of  a  deep  violet, 
s^inkledv  over  with  numerous  small  yellow  spots,  and 
covered  with  a  thick  bloom.  Flesh  greenish  yellow; 
Juice  plentiful  and  high  flavoured. 

Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  August. 

S%  V10LET  Damask.     Nursery  Catalogue. 

Dalnasf  Violet.     Duhamel,  No.  5.  t.  2. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  small,  of  an  oblong  figure, 
somewhat  larger  at  the  apex  than  at  the  base,  about  one 
inch  and  a  quarter  long;  and  little  more  than  an  inch  in 
diimeter;'  Stalk  half  an  inch  long.  Skin  of  a  purplish 
violet  colour,  covered  with  a  thin  bloom.  Flesh  yellow, 
fiitn),  and  separates  from  the  stone,  leaving  a  few  slightly 
attached  pieces  of  the  pulp  behind.  Juice  very  sweet, 
with  a  smart  and  pleasant  flavour. 
^  Ripe  the  middle  and  end  of  August. 
•  38.  Violet  Diaper.     Nursery  Catalogue. 

•Diapree  Violette.     DuhameU  No.  36.  1. 17. 

^^  Branches  A(^miy^     Fruit  below  the  middle  size,  of 

an  oval  figure,  about  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  one 

inch   and   quarter  in  diameter,  having  a  rather  deep 

suture,  on  one  side  of  which  it  is  swelled  considerably 
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more  than  on  the  other.  Stalk  short,  slender,  rather 
deeply  inserted.  Skin  thin,  of  a  purplish  red,  covered^ 
with  a  thick  bloom.  Flesh  yellowish,  firm,  and  separ-^ 
ates  from  the  stone.  Juice  saccharine,  plentiful,  of  an 
agreeable  flavour.  Stone  narrow,  with  a  long  sharp 
point. 

Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  August. 

This  is  a  fleshy  firm  Plum,  veiy  good  in  the  dessert, 
and  excellent  when  dried  as  a  Prune. 

39.  Violet  Perdhioon.     Miller^  No-  8# 
Perdrlgon  Violet.     Duhamely  No.  21.  t.  9. 
Branches  downy.     Fruit  middle-sized,  a  little  more 

long  than  broad,  and  enlarged  a  little  at  the  apex,  about 
one  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  nearly  as  much  in  diameter*' 
Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  curved,  slender.  Skin  of  a  dull: 
greenish  brown,  full  of  small  brown  specks,  and  cohered' 
with  a  thick  pale  bloom.  Flesh  greenish  yellow,  prettjr 
firm,  and  adheres  to  the  stone.  Juice  sweet,  and  of  A 
very  excellent  flavour.  ' 

Ripe  the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September. 

40.  Wheat  Plum.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  27I. 
Wheaten.     iJoy,  No.  I7*  ' 
Whitton.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  27L 

Nutmeg.     Pa rkinsonf  T>io.  18. 

Branches  numerous,  slender,  smooth.  Fruit  smukll 
somewhat  oblong,  about  one  inch  and  one  eighth  long, 
and  an  inch  in  diameter^  mostly  growing  in  pairs,  a  little 
swelled  on  one  side  of  the  suture  more  than  on  the- 
other,  which  is  shallow.  Stalk  five  eighths  of  an  inch' 
long,  inserted  in  a  small  harrow  cavity.  Skin  pale 
amber  on  the  shaded  side,  but  of  a  bright  red,  tnarbled 
with  a  deeper  colour,  where  exposed  to  the  sun^  and 
covered  with  a  thin  white  bloom.  Flesh  greehish* 
yellow,  rather  firm,  and  adheres  to  the  stone«  Jmce, 
sugary,  with  a  little  subacid. 

Ripe  the  middle  of  August. 
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This  is  called  Wheat  Plum,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  ripe  about  the  time  of  the  wheat  harvest. 

41.  Wilmot's   Eari^y   Orleans.      Hort.    Trans. 
Vol.  iii.  p.  392.  1. 14. 

Wilmot's  Orleans.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat  No.  274. 

Wilmot*s  New  Early  Orleans.     lb. 

Wilmot's  Late  Orleans.  lb.  According  to  the  Hort. 
Soc.  Cat. 

Branches  downy,  like  the  Common  Orleans.  FVuit 
above  the  middle  size,  round,  rather  deeply  cleft,  more 
compressed  than  the  Old  Orleans,  especially  at  the  apex. 
Stalk  short.  Skin  pale  red  on  the  shaded  side,  but 
where  exposed  to  the  sun  of  a  dark  purple  tint,  and 
covered  with  a  fine  thin  bloom.  Flesh  of  a  rich  greenish 
yellow,  inclining  to  amber  when  quite  ripe,  of  a  pleasant 
consistence,  being  much  softer  and  more  juicy  than  the 
Orleans,  and  separates  clean  from  the  stone.  Juice 
plentiftil,  sweet,  combined  with  acid,  of  excellent  flavour. 
Stone  round,  rather  small,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  fruit. . 

Ripe  the  beginning  of  August,  as  early  as  the  Mo- 
rocco, or  the  Precoce  de  Tours. 

Raised  in  1809  by  Mr.  John  Wilmot,  in  his  garden 
at  Isleworth,  near  London. 

42.  WiNESouR.     Forsythy  Ed.  7.  No.  32. 
Rotherham.      Of  the  Old  Gardens. 

Branches  slender,  downy.  Fruit  rather  larger  than 
a  Damson,  oblong.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long.  Skin 
dark  bluish  purple,  covered  with  dark  purple  specks, 
particularly  where  exposed  to  the  sun.  Flesh  greenish 
yellow,  and  adheres  to  the  stone,  near  which  there  are 
some  red  streaks  in  the  flesh.  Juice  subacid.  Stone 
long,  slender,  and  acute-pointed. 

Ripe  about  the  middle  of  September. 

This  Plum  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rotherham,  in  Yorkshire,  many  years  ago. 
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The  Winesour  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  our  Plums  for 
preserving)  and  great  quantities  of  it  in  this  state  are 
sent  annually  from  Wakefield  and  Leeds  to  distant  parts 
of  England.  As  a  preserve,  they  will  keep  one  or  two 
years,  and  are  preferable  to  those  imported  from  abroad. 

Sect.  IV.  —  White  or  Yellow  fruited. 

43.  Apricot.     SwitzeVy  p.  105.     Miller^  No.  13. 
Abricotee.     Duhamel^  No.  28.  t.  IS. 
Abricot^e  de  Tours.     lb.  t.  13. 

Branches  covered  with  a  whitish  down.  Fruit  pretty 
large,  of  a  roundish  figure,  divided  by  a  deep  suture, 
about  one  inch  and  a  half  deep,  and  one  inch  and  three 
quarters  in  diameter.  Stalk  short,  scarcely  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  Skin  yellow,  tinged  with 
red  on  the  sunny  side,  and  covered  with  a  white  bloom. 
Flesh  yellow,  firm,  but  melting,  and  separates  clean 
from  the  stone.    Juice  sweet,  of  a  very  excellent  flavour. 

Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  September. 

This  very  fine  Plum  is  considered  by  Duhamel  as 
nearly  equal  to  the  Green  Gage :  as  it  is  too  tender  for 
an  open  standard,  it  is  better  to  plant  it  against  an  east 
or  south-east  wall. 

44.  Brignole.     Miller j  No.  24. 
firignole  Jaune.     Knoop.  Fruit,  p.  55. 
Prune  de  Brignole.     Bon  Jard.  1827.  p.  290. 
Fruit  large,  oval.     Skin  pale  yellow,  mixed  with  red 

on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  rather  dry. 
Juice  saccharine,  of  excellent  flavour. 

Ripe  the  middle  and  end  of  August. 

This  Plum  is  so  named,  from  Brignole,  a  town  of 
France,  famous  for  its  Prunes,  of  which  this  ranks 
among  its  best  sorts. 

45.  Coe's  Plum.     Pom.  Mag.  t.  5T. 
Coe*s  Golden  Drop.     lb. 
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•     Coe*8  Imperial.     lb. 

Bury  Seedling.     lb. 

New  Golden  Drop.     lb. 

Fair's  Golden  Drop.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  lOS.  ac- 
cording to  the  Pom.  Mag. 

Branches  smooth.  Leaves  with  two  globular  glands 
at  the  base.  Fruit  oval,  of  the  largest  size  among 
Plums,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  two  inches 
in  diameter,  deeply  marked  by  the  suture,  pitted  at  the 
point,  abruptly  tapering  and  hollowed  out  at  the  base 
for  the  reception  of  the  stalk.  Stalk  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  long,  slender.  Skin  greenish  yellow,  with 
Xiumerous  rich  spots  of  bright  violet  red  next  the  sun. 
Flesh  greenish  yellow,  adhering  firmly  to  the  stone. 
Jmce  very  sweet  and  delicious.     Stone  sharp-pointed. 

Ripe  the  end  of  September,  and  will  hang  some  time 
upon  the  tree  after  it  is  matured. 

This  will  keep  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
after  it  is  gathered,  either  by  suspending  it  by  the  stalk 
upon  a  string,  withinside  a  window  facing  the  sun,  or  by 
wrapping  it  in  soft  paper,  and  keeping  it  in  a  dry 
room.  By  this  latter  method,  I  have  eaten  it  exceed- 
ingly good  in  October,  twelve  months  after  it  had  been 
gathered. 

It  was  raised  by  the  late  Jervaise  Coe,  a  market  gar- 
dener at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  in  Suffolk,  more  than 
thirty  years  ago.  He  informed  me  it  was  from  the 
stone  of  a  Green  Gage,  the  blossom  of  which,  he  sup- 
posed,  had  been  fertilised  by  the  WTiite  Magnum  Bonum, 
the  two  trees  of  which  grew  nearly  in  contact  with  each 
other  in  his  garden.  It  requires  an  east  or  a  west  wall ; 
on  the  former  the  fruit  attains  its  greatest  perfection. 

46.  DowNTON  Imperatrice.  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  v. 
p.  883. 

Branches  long,  smooth.  Fruit  shaped  almost  like 
the  Blue  Imperatrice,  but  larger,   and  not  so  much 
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lengthened  at  the  stalk  end.  Skin  dull  yellow,  very 
thin.  Flesh  yellow,  soft,  juicy,  with  a  high  flavoured 
acidity. 

Ripe  in  October,  and  will  keep  a  month. 

Raised  by  Mr.  Knight,  of  Downton  Castle,  from  s 
seed  of  the  White  Magnum  Bonum,  the  blossom,  of 
which  had  been  impregnated  by  the  pollen  of  the  Blue 
Imperatrice.  Its  fruit  was  exhibited  at  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  December  1.  1823. 

The  young  wood  has  much  the  appearance  of  the 
White  Magnum  Bonum,  but  grows  much  stronger, 
more  so  indeed  than  any  Plum  I  have  ever  seen,  fre- 
quently, on  vigorous  stocks,  shooting  from  buds  eight 
feet  the  first  year.  .  •   \ 

47.  Drap  d*Or.  Xaw^/^,  p.94.  t.24.  f.5.  Millet^ 
No.  20.  ;    ♦ 

Cloth  of  Gold.     lb.  ■     [r   ■  .-r 

Mirabelle  double.     Zhihamely  No«  dO» 

Branches  smooth,  but  downy  at  the  ends;  Fruit 
rather  small,  of  a  roundish  figure^  somewhat' like -the 
Little  Queen  Claude,  with  but  very  little  suture^  and 
a  small  dimple  at  each  end :  about  an  inch  deep,  and 
rather  more  in  diameter.  Stalk  half  an  inch  loDg( 
slender.  Skin  bright  yellow,  spotted  or  marbled  with 
red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  yellowy  melting,  and 
separates  clean  from  the  stone.  Juice  sugtryi  and  ei> 
cellent.  *    ,     iii 

Ripe  the  middle  of  August.  .  i*    u  >: 

It  ripened  at  Twickenham  in  17^79  on  a  west  wali^ 
July  20th  O.  S.  or  July  31  st  N.  S.     Langlejf.  .  r 

48.  Early  Amber.     Nurs.  Catalogues.       *  ' 
Fruit  small,  somewhat  oblong,  and  broadest  stt  the 

apex.  Stalk  three  quarters  of  an  inch  longi  -Skin 
pale  greenish  yellow,  with  a  few  small  crimson  specks 
on  the  sunny  side,  and  covered  with  a  thin  whkish 
bloom.     Flesh  greenish  yellow,  »aad  adheres  4io  the 
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stone.     Juice  sub-acid,  but  not  possessing  any  peculiar 
flavour. 

Ripe  the  beginning  of  August. 
\  i  This  is  a  very  handsome  little  fruit ;  although  inferior 

to  some  of  the  early  sorts,  it  deserves  cultivation. 

49«  Jaune  Hative.     Dtihamelj  No.].  1. 1. 

Prune  de  Catalogue.     lb. 

Prune  de  St.  Bamab6.     Bon  Jard.  1897*  P-  289. 

White  Primordian.  Langlejf^  p.  90.  t.  20.  fig.  1. 
Miller^  No.  1 . 

Amber  Primordian,     Parkinson^  No.  1. 

Catalonian.      Of  the  Old  Oar  dens. 

Branches  slender,  downy.  Fruit  small,  oblongs 
broader  at  the  apex  than  at  the  base,  having  a  shallow 
suture  extending  the  length  of  the  fruit,  about  one 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter.  Stalk  half  an  inch 
long,  slender.  Skin  pale  yellow,  covered  with  a  very 
thin  white  bloom.  Fksh  yellow,  melting,  and  separates 
from  the  stone.     Juice  sweet. 

Ripe  on  a  south  wall  the  middle  of  July. 

Langley,  in  his  Pomona,  says  this  plum  ripened  in 
\  17^9  at  Twickenham  in  Middlesex,  on  a  south-east 

wall,  June  9.  O.  S.,  or  June  20.  N.  S. 

The  Jaune  Hative,  although  not  possessing  much 
flavour,  deserves  to  be  cultivated  against  a  south  wall, 
being  the  first  plum  which  ripens.  It  is  an  old  inhabit- 
ant of  our  gardens,  having  been  cultivated  by  John 
Tradescant  *,  who  obtained  the  title  of  gardener  to 
King  Charles  the  First,  and  settled  at  his  garden  at 
Lambeth,  about  the  year  1629. 

50.  MaItre  Claude.  Langley j  Pom.  t.23.  f.  6. 
Miller y  No.  14. 

Brandies  slender,  downy.  Fruit  middle-sized, 
rather  more  broad  than  long,  a  little  compressed  at  its 

*  Kees's  Cyclop. 
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apex.  Stalk  short.  Skin  yellow,  marbled  with  red 
on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  yellow,  and  separates  from 
the  stone.     Juice  sugary,  and  well  flavoured. 

Ripe  the  middle  of  August. 

This  plum  ripened  at  Twickenham,  in  17^9  on  a 
south-east  wall,  July  23.  O.  S.>  or  August  3.  N.  S. 
Langhy. 

The  Maitre  Claude  was  known  both  to  Switzer  and 
Hitt ;  but  is  not  mentioned  either  in  DuhamePs  Traite, 
or  in  the  Bon  Jardinier  of  M.  Noisette. 

51.  MiRABELi^E.  ilft7/er.  No*  23.  Z>i^A(ime^  No.  29* 
1. 14* 

White  Mirable.     Langley,  p.  93.  t.  23.  f.  7. 

Fruit  small,  a  little  more  long  than  broad,  about  ui 
inch  in  length.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long.  Skin  yellow, 
becoming  of  an  amber  colour  as  it  ripens.  Flesh  yek 
low,  and  separatea  from  the  stone.  Juice  rich  and 
sugary. 

Ripe  the  middle  of  August. 

Ripened  at  Twickenham,  1729,  wi  a  standard, 
July  20.  O.  S.,  or  July  31.  N.  S.     Lmigley. 

52.  Saint  Catharine.  Langley^  p^94.  t.  24.  fig.  4. 
Miller y  No.  21. 

Sainte  Catherine.     Jhchamel^  No.  43.  1. 19. 

Brandies  smooth.  Fruit  middle-sized,  of  an  ob- 
long figure,  being  broadest  at  the  apex,  and  tapering 
to  the  base,  and  having  a  narrow  suture  about  one  inch 
and  a  half  long,  and  nearly  the  same  in  diameter  in  its 
widest  part.  Stalk  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
slender.  Skin  whitish,  turning  to  a  pale  yellow  as  it 
ripens,  and  tinged  with  a  little  russetty  red  on  the 
sunny  side.  Flesh  pretty  firm,  yellow,  and  adheres  to 
the  stone.     Juice  rich,  sugary,  and  high-flavoured. 

Ripe  the  middle  of  September,  with  the  Imperatrice, 
and,  like  that,  will  hang  and  shrivel  upon  the  tree, 
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55.  Washington.     Pom.  Mag.  1. 16. 

New  Washington.     Hort.  Sac.  Cat.  No.  270. 

Franklin.     /&.,  according  to  the  Pom.  Mag'. 

Branches  downy.  Pruit  regularly  oval,  with  a  very 
obscure  suture  just  at  the  stalk,  where  it  is  rather  deep, 
about  one  inch  and  three  quarters  long,  and  one  inch 
and  five  eighths  in  diameter.  Stalk  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  long,  slightly  pubescent.  Skin  dull  yellow, 
broken  a  little  with  green,  assuming  an  orange  cast  on 
the  sunny  side,  with  a  purplish  bloom,  and  more  or 
less  mottled  with  crimson  dots.  Plesh  yellow,  firm, 
very  sweet  and  luscious,  separating  freely  from  the 
stone.  Stone  oval,  acute  at  each  end,  wrinkled  all 
over,  and  nearly  even  at  the  edges. 

Ripe  in  September. 

The  parent  tree  of  the  Washington  Plum,  it  appears, 
was  purchased  in  the  market  of  New  York,  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  century.  It  remained  barren  several 
years,  till  during  a  violent  thunder-storm,  the  whole 
trunk  was  struck  to  the  earth  and  destroyed.  The  root 
afterwards  threw  up  a  number  of  vigorous  shoots,  all 
of  which  were  allowed  to  remain,  and  finally  produced 
fruit.  It  is  therefore  to  be  presumed,  that  the  stock 
of  the  barren  kind  was  the  parent  of  this.  Trees  were 
sent  to  Robert  Barclay,  Esq.,  of  Bury  Hill,  in  1819  ; 
and  in  1821,  several  others  were  presented  to  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  by  Dr.  Hosack,  of  New  Yoik.  It 
fruits  equally  well  on  an  east  and  west  wall ;  but  on  a 
south  it  is  found  to  be  too  hot,  the  fruit  becoming 
smaller,  with  many  black  specks.  There  is  no  doubt 
it  will  bear  abundantly  as  a  standard. 

54.  Wentworth.   Miller^  No.  26.  Langley^  Pom. 

Dame  Aubert.     DuJianiel^  No.  41.  t.  20.  f.  10. 
Grosse  Luisante.     lb. 
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Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  of  an  oval  figure,  having  & 
deep  suture  extending  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  about 
two  inches  and  a  quarter  long,  and  one  inch  and  three 
quarters  in  diameter.  Stalk  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  inserted  in  a  rather  deep  cavity.  Skin  thick  and 
leathery,  of  a  yellow  colour,  tinged  with  green  on  the 
shaded  side,  and  covered  with  a  white  bloom.  Flesh 
yellow,  rather  coarse,  and  separates  from  the  stone. 
Juice  subacid,  somewhat  austere. 

Ripe  in  September. 

It  ripened  at  Twickenham,  in  17^9  on  a  south-east 
wall,  Aug.  20.  O.  S.,  or  Aug.  31.  N.  S.  Langley. 

This  has  a  good  deal  the  appearance  of  the  White 
Magnum  Bonum,  but  is  not  so  much  pointed,  of  a 
deeper  colour,  and,  like  that,  fit  only  for  preserving ;  but 
for  this  it  is  excellent. 

The  Wentworth  Plum  is  said,  by  Langley^  to  have 
been  so  called  from  its  having  been  first  planted  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas  Wentworth 
Earl  of  Strafford,  at  Twickenham.  Miller  has 
strangely  confounded  this  with  the  Monsieur  of 
DuHAMEL,  in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  Mabtyn 
and  Forsyth  ;  but  no  two  plums  can  be  more  distinct. 

55.  White  Bullace.     Hart.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  4. 

Branches  slender,  twiggy,  downy.  Fruit  small, 
round,  mostly  growing  by  pairs.  Skin  yellowish  white, 
and  when  fully  ripe,  a  little  mottled  with  red  on  the 
sunny  side.  Flesh  greenish  white,  firm,  and  closely 
adheres  to  the  stone.  Juice  acid,  but  so  tempered  by 
sweetness  and  roughness  as  not  to  be  unpleasant,  espe- 
cially after  it  is  mellowed  by  frost. 

Ripe  in  October. 

Large  quantities  of  the  White  Bullace  are  brought 
into  the  market  in  Norwich,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  where  they  are  highly  esteemed 
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for  tarts :  they  are  by  some  preserved  by  boiling  them 

in   sugar,   and  m    this   state   they  will    keep    twelve 

months. 

*^  56.  White  Damask.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  71. 

Petit  Damas  Blanc.     Duhamelj  No.  6.  t.  3. 

FVuU  small,  nearly  globular,  about  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  very  slender.  Skin 
greenish  yellow,  rather  thick,  covered  with  a  thin  white 
bloom.  JFTesh  yellow,  melting,  and  separates  front  the 
stone.     Juice  sugary,  of  an  agreeable  flt^vour. 

Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  September. 

57.  White  Damson.     Hart.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  88. 
White  Prune  Damson.     Nursery  Catahgues. 
Brandies  long,  smooth.     Fruit  small,  oval,  about 

•jv  three  inches  and  a  half  in  its  long  circumference.      Stalk 

half  an  inch  long,  slender.     Skin  pale  yellow,  covered 
with  a  thin  white  bloom.     Flesh  yellow,  adhering  to 

?;  ■  the  stone.     Juice  plentiful,  a  little  sugary,  mixed  with 

a  small  portion  of  acid. 

Ripe  the  middle  and  end  of  September. 

58.  White  Imperatrice.     Pom.  Mag.  t.  38. 
Imperatrice  Blanche.     IhihameU  40. 1. 18.  f.  2. 
Die  Weisse    Kaiserpflaume.      Pom.  Au^t.  2.  33. 

1. 181.  f.  2.,  according  to  the  Pom.  Mag. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  oval,  with  an  indistinct  suture, 
very  blunt  at  each  end ;  about  one  inch  and  three 
quarters  long,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter. 
Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  narrow  cavity. 
Skin  bright  yellowish  ochre  colour,  with  a  slight 
evanescent  bloom.  Flesh  firm,  juicy,  sweet,  and  rather 
more  transparent  than  that  of  most  plums,  separating 
freely  from  the  stone. 

It  ripens  on  a  west  wall  about  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember. It  will  scarcely  succeed  as  an  open  standard^ 
except  in  warm  situations. 
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59.  White  Magnum  Bonum.  Langley^  p.  Q5. 
t.  25.  fig.  6.     MUler,  No.  11. 

White  Mogul.     lb. 

White  Holland.     lb. 

Egg  Plum.     lb. 

Imperiale  Blanche*     Duhamelf  No.  35. 

Branches  long,  smooth.  Fruit  of  the  largest  size^ 
oval.  Skin  yellow,  covered  with  a  thin  white  bloom. 
Flesh  yellow,  firm,  closely  adhering  to  the  stone. 
Juice  acid,  not  fit  to  be  eaten  raw,  but  excellent  for 
sweetmeats.     Stone  oval,  lance-pointed. 

Ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of  September. 

It  ripened  at  Twickenham,  in  17^9  on  a  south-east 
wall,  Aug.  20. 

60.  White  Perdrigon.  Langley^  p.  92*  t.  23. 
fig.  5.     Miller^  No.  9. 

Perdrigon  Blanc.     Ihihamelj  No.  SO.  t.  8. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  middle-sized,  somewhat 
oblong,  enlarged  towards  the  apex  and  tapering  a  little 
towards  the  stalk ;  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter  long, 
and  the  same  in  diameter.  Sta^  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  long.  Skin  pale  yellow,  fiill  of  small  white  specks, 
with  a  few  red  spots  on  the  sunny  side,  and  covered 
with  a  thin  white  bloom.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  separating 
clean  from  the  stoiie.  Juice  rich  and  saccharine.  Stone 
small,  lanceolate. 

Ripe  the  beginning  of  September. 

This,  as  well  as  the  other  Perdrigons,  is  too  tender 
to  bear  in  this'  country  as  an  open  standard,  or  even 
in  espalier ;  it  should  be  planted  against  an  east  or 
south-east  wall :  on  these  aspects  all  the  September 
plums  ripen  better  than  on  any  other,  and  are  more 
certain  in  their  produce. 
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plums: 


A  Selection  of  Plums  for  a  small  Garden  in  the  Southern  and 

Midland  Counties  of  England. 


'4 

i 


I 
I 


RIPE 

IN   JULY 

AND   AUGUST. 

Early  Amber 

-    48 

Nectarine 

•  28« 

Green  Gage 

-     10 

Pr^coce  de  Toun 

-      7 

La  Royale 

.    25 

Violette  Hatire 

.      9 

Morocco 

-      6 

Wilmot*8  Early  Orleans 

*    41 

RIPE   IN 

AUGUST 

AND   SEPTEMBER. 

Diaper 

.     15 

Prune  Damson 

-       8 

Imperial  Diadem    - 

.    22 

Purple  Gage 

-     31 

Kirke's 

-      5 

Washington 

-    53 

Lucombe's  Nonsuch 

.     12 

"W  entworth 

-     54 

Mimms 

-     26 

White  Magnum  Bohubi 

-     59 

RIPE   IN 

SEPTEMBER   AND   OCTOBER. 

Coe's  Plum 

•      45 

Prune  Suisse 

-     30 

Imperatrice 

-      21 

St.  Catharine 

*     52 

La  Delicieuse 

-     24 

White  Bullace 

-     S5 

v.'i 


Northern  Counties  of  England,  and  Southern  of  ScoilaneL 


I  ■• 


7 

RIPE 

IN   JULY  AND   AUGUST. 

*■■• 

Early  Amber 

-    48     Nectarine 

.  fl8» 

Early  Orleans 

-     16     Pr^coce  de  Tours 

-       7 

-■! 

Green  Gage 

-     10    Violette  Hative 

-       9 

l' 

1 

Morocco 

-      6    Wilmot's  Early  Orleans 

-     41 

V 

RIPE   IN 

AUGUST   AND    SEPTEMBER. 

Fotheringham 

-     18     Mimms     -            • 

-     26 

Goliath 

-     20    Prune  Damson         * 

-       8 

Imperial  Diadem     * 

-     22     Purple  Gage 

-     31 

1 

Kirke's 

'^      5    Washington 

"     53 

• 

Lucombe's  Nonsuch 

-     11     Wentworth 

«     54 

RIPE   IN 

SEPTEMBER   AND   OCTOBER. 

i> 

Coe's  Plum 

-    45     Prune  Suisse 

-     30 

1. 

Imperatrice 

-    21     St.  Catharine 

-     52 

La  Delicieuse 

-    24    White  Bullace 

-     55 
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Highlands  of  Scotland, 

RIPE    IN   AUGUST   AND    SEPTEMBER. 

Early  Orleans         -  -     16     Kirke's  -  -       5 

FotheriDgham      -  -     18     Morocco  -  -      6 

Goliath  -  -    20    Violette  Hktive  -       9 

RIPE    IN    SEPTEMBER   AND   OCTOBER. 

Coe's  Plum  -  -  45  Orleans  -  -  29 

Diaper  -  -  15  Prune  Suisse  -  -  SO 

Green  Gage  -  -  10  Purple  Gage  -  -  SI 

Impcratrice  -  -  21  Red  Magnum  Bonum  •  SS 

Luconibe*s  Nonsuch  -  11  Wentworth  -  -  54 

Propagation. 

Plums  are  propagated  by  budding  and  grafting  upon 
the  Brussels  and  the  Common  Plum  stock.  The  former 
is  principally  employed  for  such  sorts  as  are  intended  to 
be  worked  standard  high  ;  it  is  used  also  for  dwarfs. 

The  Common  stock  is  used  likewise  for  both  standards 
and  dwarfs  ;  but  then  the  former  are  worked  below,  the 
same  as  for  dwarfs,  and  the  strongest  of  the  plants  are 
allowed  to  run  up  for  standards. 

The  Brussels  stock  is  a  very  useful  ohe  for  the  nur* 
seryman,  being  a  vigorous  grower ;  if  it  is  planted  out 
one  year,  and  then  cut  down  to  the  ground,  it  will 
throw  up  a  straight,  smooth,  handsome  shoot,  six  feet 
high  the  first  year,  on  which  Apricots  and  Plums  may 
be  budded  standard  high  the  following  summer,  and 
they  will  make  handsome  plants  at  the  end  of  another 
year ;  but  this  excess  of  vigour  in  the  Brussels  stock  is 
not  in  favour  of  its  durability. 

In  raising  standard  Plums,  however,  I  have  found  it 
the  best  way  to  bud  them  upon  the  Common  stock,  nine 
inches  from  the  ground.  If  the  stocks  are  strong  and 
in  health,  and  upon  a  good  soil,  they  will  throw  up  the 
vigorous  growing  sorts  standard  high  the  first  year  J 
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those  which  are  of  a  more  moderate  growth  will  attain 
that  height  the  following  year.  For  dwarfs,  as  I  have 
observed  before,  those  which  are  obtained  by  grafting 
are  to  be  preferred. 

Tlie  Common  stock  possesses  sufficient  vigour,  if 
planted  on  a  good  soil,  to  throw  up  its  shoot  standard 
high  the  first  year  after  cutting  down,  and  may  be 
budded  the  second  either  with  Apricots  or  the  weaker 
growing  Plums :  these  make  not  only  handsome  but 
durable  standards. 


f  DAMSONS    AND    BULLACE. 


The  Prune  Damsons  and  pPTvite  Bullace  should  be 
budded  upon  the  Muscle  stock,  as  they  succeed  much 
better  upon  it  than  upon  any  other.  If  budded  nine 
inches  from  the  ground,  upon  vigorous  stocks,  they  will 
grow  five  or  six  feet  high  the  first  year,  and  make  fine 
standards  the  year  following ;  or  they  may  be  budded 
standard  high  upon  stocks  which  have  been  cut  down 
for  the  purpose,  the  same  as  directed  for  standard 
Peaches  and  Nectarines. 


Pruning  and  Training. 

Open  Standards. 

Open  standards  of  Plums  should  be  chosen,  such  as 
are  straight  and  clean  in  their  stems,  with  regular  heads 
of  four  equally  strong  well-placed  shoots.  If  the  trees 
have  been  planted  in  the  autumn,  they  will,  by  the  fol- 
lowing April,  have  made  fresh  roots,  and  their  buds  will 
begin  to  push  ;  they  must  at  this  time  be  headed  down 
to  three  or  four  inches,  after  which  they  will  furnish 
three  or  four  others  from  each  shoot. 

If,  however,  at  the  next  winter  pruning  a  sufficient 
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number  cannot  be  selected  to  form  the  head,  the  best 
must  be  selected  and  cut  down  again  as  before,  which, 
if  the  tree  be  in  a  state  of  health,  must  furnish  abundance 
for  the  purpose.  The  best  of  those  being  selected,  they 
must  be  allowed  to  grow  at  their  full  length,  without 
ever  shortening  them  again,  unless  through  some  acci- 
dent there  should  be  a  vacancy  in  the  head  which  re- 
quires to  be  filled  up. 

Standards,  when  thus  fully  established,  require  nothing 
further  than  to  be  looked  over  from  time  to  time,  in 
order  to  remove  any  superfluous  shoots,  or  such  others 
as  may,  by  their  further  growth,  be  likely  to  injure 
others. 

Espaliers. 

Espalier  Plums  are  to  be  formed  precisely  upon  the 
same  principle  as  espalier  Pears,  having  a  central  up- 
right stem  with  horizontal  branches  issuing  from  each 
side ;  these  should  be  trained  at  nine  inches  apart,  ex- 
cept in  such  sorts  as  are  of  a  very  slender  wiry  growth, 
in  which  they  may  be  somewhat  nearer. 

The  branches  of  Plums  require  to  be  continued  at 
length,  without  ever  shortening  the  leading  shoot,  and 
their  spurs  should  be  managed  as  directed  for  Pears,  ex- 
cept in  the  first  pruning  in  the  summer,  when  the  fore- 
right  and  side  shoots  must  be  shortened  to  one  inch 
instead  of  two,  as  they  are  not  so  likely  to  throw  out 
additional  shoots  from  these  artificial  spurs  in  the  same 
season. 

Some  of  the  strongest,  however,  of  these  spurs  will  be 
likely  to  make  a  second  shoot,  which  must,  in  the  second 
pruning,  be  cut  off  below  the  eye  whence  it  originated ; 
never  shortening  a  second  shoot  like  the  first,  as  a  repe- 
tition of  this  alone  causes  the  spurs,  in  every  description 
of  espalier  and  wall  tree,  to  be  what  are  termed  bush- 
headed,  instead  of  having  any  tendency  to  acquire  a 
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more  natural  character :  tbey  are  at  all  times  unsightly, 
and  never  productive  of  fruit. 

Plums  against  Pf^alh. 

The  wall  tree  may,  in  all  cases,  be  considered  as  an 
espalier,  having  the  wall  for  its  support,  without  any 
reference  to  its  influence  in  the  ripening  of  its  fruit, 
hence  the  term  espalier  is  applied  by  the  French,  not 
as  by  us,  but  "  to  a  tree  fixed  against  a  wall  in  the 
form  of  a  Jan ;  *'  to  this  we  are  indebted,  probably,  for 
our  method  of  fan-training,  as  it  is  now  applied  to  the 
Peach,  the  Nectarine,  the  Apricot,  and  the  Morello 
Cherry,  Plums,  when  trained  against  the  wall,  require 
the  same  management  as  our  English  espalier,'  the  same 
horizontal  method  of  training  being  pursued. 

When  Plum  trees  have  been  neglected  for  a  length  of 
time,  and  their  spurs  becomq  long,  naked,  and  unpro- 
ductive, the  latter  may,  if  the  trees  are  sound,  be  re- 
moved by  the  same  method  as  directed  for  the  Pear; 
that  of  heading  them  down. 

When  the  young  shoots  are  long  enough  to  be  nailed 
to  the  wall,  two  of  the  strongest  and  best  placed  from, 
each  shortened  limb  must  be  selected  and  trained  as  be- 
fore, till  the  next  winter  pruning,  when  the  best  of  the 
two  must  be  selected  and  continued  at  its  full  lengthy 
cutting  the  other  away. 

The  spurs  must  be  managed  also  as  directed  for  the 
espalier,  and  in  other  respects  the  treatment  must  be  the 
same. 

INDEX  TO  THE  PLUMS. 
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Abricot'  Vert 
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Black  Damascus 
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Amber  Primordian 

.    49 

Black  Damask 
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Slack  Morocco        -  -  6 

Blue  Gage            -  -  1 

Blue  Perdrigon        -  •  2 

Brignole  •  •44 

Brignole  Jaune        -  -  44 

Bury  Seedling        -  -  4?5 

Caledonian  -  -  28* 

Catalonian            -  -  49 

Cherry        -        '     -  -  18 

Cheston            -  -  14 

Cloth  of  Gold        .  -  47 

Coe's         .            -  -  45 

Coe's  Golden  Drop  -  45 

Coe*s  Imperial         -  -  45 

Damas  d' Italic        -  -  23 

Damas  Violet        -  -  87 

Dame  Aubert            -  -  54 

Dauphine             -  -  10 

Diaper      -            -  -  15 

Diapree  Rouge        -  -  15 

DiaprSe  Violette        -  -  88 

2>i^  Violette  Konigin  -  81 

2>t>  Weisse  Kaiserpflaume  58 

Downton  Imperatrice  -  46 

Drap  d'Or            -  -  47 

Early  Amber         -  -  48 

Early  Black  Damask  •  6 

Early  Damask        -  -  6 

Early  Morocco        -  -  6 

Early  Orleans          -  -  16 

Early  Red  Primordian  -  17 

Early  Tours          -  *  7 

Early  Violet           -  -  9 

Egg  ^  -  '59 

Fair*s  Golden  Drop  -  45 

Fotheringham          -  -  18 

Franklin             *  -  58 

German  Prune        •  -  19 

Goliath               «  *  20 

Great  Damask  Violet  -  8 

Green  Gage          -  -  10 

Gros  Damas  de  Toufs  -  8 

Grosse  Luisante        -  -  54 

Grosse  Noire  H&tive  -  4 


Grosse  Reine  Claude 
Hampton  Court 
HofoeWs  Large 
Imperatrice 
Imperatrice  Blanche 
Imperatrice  Violette  - 
Impenal 
ImperiaU 

Imperiale  Blanche     * 
Imperial  Diadem  - 
Imperiale  Violette 
Italian  Damask 
Jaune  H&tive 
ICirke's 
La  Delicieuse 
La  Royale 
Little  Queen  Claude 
Lucombe's  Nonsuch 
Maitre  Claude        * 
Matchless  * 

Mimms 
Mirabelle 
MirabeUe  Douhle  - 
Mirabolan 
Monsieur 

Monsieur  H&tif        «- 
Monsieur  Tardif 
Morocco 
Nectarine 
Nevo  Golden  Drop 
Nexv  Washington 
Noire  de  Montreuil 
Nutmeg    ' 
Orleans 
Perdrigon 

Perdrigon  Blanc      - 
Perdrigon  Rouge  - 
Perdfigom  Violet 
Petit  Danrns  Blanc 
Petite  Reine  Claude 
Pr^coce  de  Tours     - 
Prune  dAUesse 
Prune  Dasison 
Prune  de  Brignole 


10 
16 
28* 
21 
58 
21 
88 
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49 
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24 
25 
11 
12 
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26 
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80 

6 
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40 
29 
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Prune  de  Cataldgne 

m 

49 

"VHolet  Damask 

-    57 

Prune  de  St.  Bamabi 

■- 

49 

Violet  Diaper 

-     38 

Prune  PSche 

an 

28* 

Violette  Hative 

-.      9 

Prune  Suisse 

• 

30 

Violet  Perdrigon  - 

*     39 

Prunus  Cerasifera 

- 

IS 

Virginian  Cherry 

-     13 

Purple  Gage 

- 

31 

Washington 

-     53 

Queen  Mother 

- 

32 

Wentworth 

-     54 

Qftetsche 

m 

19 

Wheat 

.     40 

QjtLetzen 

- 

19 

Wheaten 

.     40 

Red  Damask 

- 

29 

White  Bullace 

-     &5 

Red  Diaper 

- 

15 

White  Damask 

.     56 

Red  Magnum  Bonum 

- 

33 

White  Damson 

-     57 

Red  Perdrigon 

* 

34 

White  Holland 

-     59 

Red  Primordian 

- 

17 

White  Imperatrice 

-     5S 

Reine  Claude  Violette 

- 

31 

White  Imperial 

-     59 

Roche' Corbon 

* 

51 

White  Magnum  Bonum 

-     59 

Rotherham 

- 

42 

White  Mirable 

-     51 

Royale 

• 

25 

White  Mogul 

-     59 

Royal  Dauphin 

* 

S5 

White  Perdrigon  - 

-     60 

Royale  de  Tours  - 

* 

36 

White  Primordian 

-     49 

Saint  Catharine 

- 

52 

White  Prune  Damson 

-     57 

Sainte  Catherine 

* 

52 

Whitton 

40 

Saint  Cloud 

- 

20 

Wil  mot's  Early  Orleans 

-     41 

Sheen 

- 

18 

Wilmot  s  Late  Orleans 

-     41 

Simiana 

- 

30 

WUmofs  New  JEarly  Orleans    41 

Verte-bonne 

- 

10 

Wilmot's  Orleans 

-     41 

Violet 

9 

Winesour 

-     42 
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QUINCES. 

Mr.  Miller  has  three  varieties  of  the  Quince,  the 
only  hardy  kinds  known  in  this  country,  viz, 

1.  Cybonia  Oblonga.     Pear-shaped  Quince. 
Leaves  oblong-ovate.     Fruit  lengthened  at  the  base. 

2.  Cydonia  Maliformis.  Apple-shaped  Quince. 
Leaves  ovate.     Fruit  rounder  than  that  of  the  last. 
8.  Cydonia  Lusitanica.     Portugal  Quince. 
Leaves  obovate.     Fruit  oblong. 
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The  last  variety  is  of  a  fine  purple  colour  when 
dressed  ;  is  more  juicy  and  less  harsh,  and  much  better 
for  marmalade,  than  either  of  the  others.  It  is  the  only 
sort  now  cultivated  in  England  for  domestic  purposes. 

Propagation. 

The  Quince  is  propagated  by  layers  at  any  time 
during  the  winter  months.  When  the  young  shoots  are 
laid  down,  there  should  not  be  more  than  two  eyes  left 
above  ground,  and  when  those  have  grown  five  or  six 
inches  long,  one  of  them  should  be  cut  clean  off,  leaving 
the  other  to  form  the  plant,  which  by  the  autumn  wiU 
be  three  feet  high. 

The  layers  must  be  taken  off  the  stools  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  are  fallen,  and  planted  out  in  rows  at  three  feet 
apart  from  row  to  row,  and  ten  or  twelve  inches  from 
plant  to  plant  in  the  row.  At  the  end  of  one  or  two 
years  they  will  be  fit  to  bud  or  graft  with  the  different 
sorts  of  Pear,  for  quenouille  or  for  espalier  training ;  or 
they  may  be  allowed  to  grow  up  and  form  standards  for 
orchard  planting. 

Those,  however,  which  are  intended  for  budding  or 
grafting,  should  be  shortened  to  eighteen  inches,  as  soon 
as  quartered  out  in  the  rows,  which  will  keep  them  up- 
right, firm,  and  steady;  but  those  intended  for  stand- 
ards should  be  staked  and  tied  up  as  soon  as  planted, 
and  at  the  end  of  three  years  they  ought  to  be  fit  to  be 
planted  out  where  they  are  intended  to  remain. 

Cvltivation. 

The  Quince  is  cultivated  in  no  other  way  in  this 
country  than  as  an  open  standard.  Its  management  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Plum. 

The  Quince  may  very  safely  be  planted  out  in  the 
orchard,  without  any  fear  of  its  degenerating  either  the 
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Apple  or  the  Pear,  an  idea  entertained  both  by  UtiUer 
and  Forsyth ;  which  see,  under  the  head  of  Msdlar. 


CHAR  XX. 


RASPBERRIES. 


1.  Antwerp,   Double  Bearing 

Yellow. 

2.  Antwerp,  Late  Bearing. 
.  Knevett'i  Antiverp. 

3.  Antwerp,  Red. 
Burley  Antwerp. 

4.  Antwerp,  Yellow. 

WhUe  Antrverp. 

5.  Bamet* 

CornvrntTs  Prolific. 
ComvmWs  Red, 
Comtoairs  Seedling. 
Large  Red. 

6.  Cane,  Brentford. 
7*  Cane,  Red. 

Smooth  Cane. 

8.  Cane,  Rough. 

9.  Cornish. 

Large  Cornish. 


10.  Doable  Bearing. 

Perpetual  Bearing. 
Red  Double  Bearing. 
Siberian. 

11.  Double  Bearing,  WiUiama's. 

Piimaston  Double  Bearing. 

12.  Lord  Exmouth. 

15.  Oakhtli. 
Jiilard^s  Seedling. 

14.  Old  White. 
15   Prolific,  Early. 

16.  Red  Malta. 

17.  Spring  Qrove. 

18.  Superb. 

19.  Taylor's  Paragon. 

Scarlet  Paragon. 

20.  Williams's  Preserving. 

21.  Wilmot's  Early  Red. 

22.  Woodward's  Red  Globe. 


Barnet 

Cornish 

Double-bearing 


A  Selection  of  Raspberries  Jbr  a  small  Garden. 

5    Red  Antwerp        -  •  S 

9     Williams's  Preserving  -  20 

-     10     Yellow  Antwerp       -  -  4, 


There  are,  no  doubt,  many  other  sorts  besides  the 
above  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  England,  and  pos- 
sessing different  degrees  of  merit ;  those  dready  enume- 
rated are,  however,  amply  sufficient  for  every  useful 
purpose. 
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CvMivation. 

The  propagation  of  Raspberries  is  so  well  known  to 
every  gardener  to  be  by  suckers,  that  nothing  need  be 
said  under  this  head ;  but  the  raising  of  a  new  plant- 
ation of  stools  is  not  by  every  one  accomplished  in  the 
shortest  space  of  time,  and  a  collection  is  scarcely  ever 
*  arranged  so  as  to  give  all  the  sorts  of  which  it  may  con- 
sist an  equal  advantage.  In  order  to  this,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  respective  heights  should  be  known,  to  which 
the  different  varieties  attain.  This  will  enable  the 
planter  to  arrange  them  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

This  will  be  by  placing  the  tallest  growers  at  the 
back,  the  middle  growere  next,  and  the  shortest  growers 
in  front.  By  this  mode  of  arrangement,  the  shorter 
and  middle  growers  will  receive  their  due  proportion  of 
sun,  without  being  interrupted  by  those  which  attain 
the  greatest  degree  of  elevation.  The  necessity  of  such 
an  arrangement  as  this  must  be  obvious  to  those  who 
are  aware  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived,  in  wet  and 
cloudy  seasons,  in  having  this  delicate  and  tender  fruit 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  receiving  a  free  and 
plentiful  admission  of  air. 

In  making  such  a  plantation  as  this,  it  will  be  advis- 
able, if  possible,  to  have  the  rows  extend  from  ecLSt  to  wesL 
These  should  be  four  feet  at  least  from  each  other ;  and 
supposing  one  row  only  can  be  allotted  to  each  sort,  and 
that  six  rows  are  to  form  the  extent  of  the  plantation, 
then  the  first  or  north  row  may  be  planted  with 
the  Comishy  No.  9. ;  the  second  with  PFoodward^s 
Med  Globe  J  No.  22.;  the  third  with  Red  Antwerp^ 
No.  3. ;  the  fourth  with  Yellow  Antwerp^  No.  4. ;  the 
fifth  with  Cane^  No.  6,  7>  or  8. ;  the  sixth  with  Double 
Bearing y  No.  10.  or  11. 

The  stools  in  the  first  and  second  row  should  be  four 
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feet  apart ;  those  in  the  third  and  fourth,  three  feet  and 
a  half;  and  those  in  fifth  and  sixth,  three  feet.  In 
planting,  young  suckers  should  be  made  choice  of;  and 
if  in  plenty,  three  of  these  should  be  allowed  to  each 
stool,  placing  them  in  a  triangle  of  six  inches  apart.  If 
fruit  are  not  wanted  the  first  year,  the  plants  will  gain 
considerable  strength  by  being  cut  down  within  six 
inches  of  the  ground  as  soon  as  planted,  instead  of  leav- 
ing them  three  or  four  feet  high  in  order  to  obtain  from 
them  a  crop  of  fruit. 

In  selecting  the  sorts  for  the  above  six  rows,  it  is 
intended  only  to  show  their  arrangement  as  far  as 
regards  their  relative  heights,  not  as  a  proper  proportion 
of  each ;  because  a  single  row  of  yellow-fruited  will 
not,  by  many,  be  deemed  sufficient  for  five  rows  of 
red. 

When  a  larger  collection  is  intended  to  be  planted 
out,  the  additional  varieties  may  readily  be  placed  so  as 
to  correspond  with  those  which  I  have  selected  as  a 
specimen. 

After  the  stools  are  established,  and  fruit  of  the 
largest  size  acquired,  care  must  be  taken  to  select  the 
strongest  canes,  and  a  few  of  these  only  from  each 
plant,  in  proportion  to  its  strength,  shortening  each  to 
about  four-fifths  of  its  original  height :  these  should  be 
supported  singly  by  a  small  stake  to  each.  For  general 
purposes  stakes  are  unnecessary,  as  three,  four,  five,  or 
six  canes  from  the  same  stool  may  be  tied  together  on 
their  tip-ends:  this  may  be  done  so  as  to  give  each 
cane  a  bow-like  direction,  which  will  give  much  more 
room  for  their  laterals  to  grow  than  if  tied  up  in  a  more 
perpendicular  manner. 

As  a  succession  of  this  very  favourite  fruit  must 
always  be  desirable  in  the  dessert,  it  may  be  prolonged 
considerably  beyond  its  usual  time  by  cutting  down 
some  of  the  stools  wholly  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
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ground,  Instead  of  leaving  the  canes  at  four  fifths  of 
their  length. 

This  operation  may  be  practised  upon  both  the  Red 
and  the  Yellow  Antwerp,  as  well  as  upon  several  of  the 
other  varieties,  from  which  good  crops  of  fruit  may  be 
obtained  in  August. 

The  double-bearing  varieties  should  have  every  alter- 
nate stool  cut  down  annually:  these  will  furnish  an 
abundance  of  fruit  so  late  as  September,  and  in  a  fine 
warm  autumn  even  to  a  later  period. 

As  the  finest  and  best  of  these  fruits  are,  in  all  cases, 
the  produce  of  strong  and  well-ripened  canes,  it  becomes 
necessary  that  the  stools  should  have  every  advantage 
afforded  them.  This  may  be  readily  effected  by  causing 
all  the  former  year's  canes  to  be  cut  down  to  the  ground 
as  soon  as  they  have  produced  their  crop,  instead  of 
allowing  them  to  stand  till  the  winter  or  spring :  this 
removes  an  unnecessary  incumbrance,  and  at  a  season 
when  sun  and  air  are  of  infinite  importance  to  the 
young  canes,  consequently  to  the  succeeding  crop  of 
fruit. 
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STRAWBERRIES. 

Class  I.  —  Alpine  and  Wood  Strawberries. 

The  habits  and  general  character  of  these  are  very 
similar ;  the  principal  difference  being  in  the  shape  of 
the  fruit,  which  is  usually  conical  in  the  former,  and 
more  globose  in  the  latter.  The  Alpines  produce 
fruit  in  the  autumn,  which  the  Wood  Strawberries  do 
not.     Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  vi.  p.  149. 

1 .  Red  Alpine.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  89.. 

Fraisier  des  Alpes.     Duhamel,  No.  7-  t.  2. 

I  I 
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I^it  scarlet,  conical;  bearing  strong  through  the 
summer  and  autumn. 

2.  White  Alpine.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  90. 
Fraisier  des  Alpes  k  fruit  blanc.     Of  the  JPVench. 
Fruit  white,  conical ;  bearing  through  the  summer 

and  autumn. 

3.  Red  Wood.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  92. 
Fraisier  Commun.  Duhamelj  No.  1.  1. 1. 
Fruit  scarlet,  round ;  bearing  in  the  summer  only. 

4.  White  Wood.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  93. 
Fraisier  Commun  k  fruit  blanc.     Of  the  French. 
Fruit  white,  round ;  bearing  in  the  summer  only. 

Class  II.  —  Slack  Strawberries. 

This  is  not  a  numerous  class,  the  Old  Black  Straw- 
berry being  the  type,  and  the  remainder  derived  from 
its  seeds,  either  impregnated  by  itself  or  by  others. 
Their  character  is  to  have  the  leaves  rugose,  pale  green, 
and  small ;  the  fruit  middle-sized,  conical,  with  a  neck, 
very  dark-coloured  when  ripe ;  the  seeds  slightly  em- 
bedded ;  the  flavour  very  rich,  and  highly  perfume^. 
Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  vi,  p.  148. 

5.  DowNTON.     Pom.  Mag.  No.  52. 
Knight's  Seedling.     Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  vi.  p.  185. 
Knight's  Strawberry.     lb. 
Fruit  large,  ovate,  having  a  neck ;  some  of  the  early 

berries   are   cockscomb-shaped,   dark  purplish   scarlet. 
J  .  Grains  but  little  embedded.     JFTesh  scarlet,  firm. 

6.  GiBBs's  Seedling  Black.  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  vi. 

p.  184. 

Fruit  conical,  small,  hairy,  with  a  neck,  dark  purplish 
red.  Seeds  slightly  embedded  in  the  skin.  Flesh 
scarlet,  firm,  very  high-flavoured. 

7.  Old  Black.     Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  vi.  p.  182. 
Black.  Black  Pine. 
Black  Beacon.                   Mulberry. 
Black  Canterbury.  Turkey  Pme. 
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Fruit  middle-sized,  conical,  elongated  and  pointed, 
with  a  neck,  hairy,  very  dark  purplish  red.  Flesh  scarlet, 
firm,  with  a  buttery  core,  very  rich  and  high-flavoured. 

8.  PiTMASTON  Black.  Hort^Trans.Yol.vi.'p.lSS. 
Late  Pitmaston  Black.     lb. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  ovate,  with  a  neck,  slightly  hairy, 
very  dark  purplish  red.  Seecls  slightly  embedded.  I^sh 
solid,  scarlet,  very  firm,  buttery,  and  richly  flavoured. 

9.  Sweet  Cone.  Hort.  Trans,  vol.  vi.  p.  186. 
Pom.  Mag.  No.  4. 

Fruit  small,  cone-shaped,  with  a  neck  hairy,  bright 
shining  scarlet.  Seeds  prominent.  Flesh  firm,  of  a 
brighter  colour  than  the  skin,  hollow,  very  high-flavoured. 
Plant  tender. 

Class  III.  —  Carolina  or  Pine  Strawberries. 

The  general  character  of  this  class  is  to  have  the 
leaves  almost  smooth,  dark  green,  of  firm  texture,  and 
with  obtuse  serratures ;  the  fruit  large,  varying  from 
nearly  white  to  almost  purple ;  the  seeds  prominent,  on 
a  smooth  surface ;  the  flavour  sweet,  and  often  per- 
fumed.    Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  vi.  p.  148. 

10.  Bath  Scarlet.     Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  6.  p.  200. 
Bath  Strawberry.  Milne's  Seedling. 
Devonshire.                       New  Bath  Scarlet. 
Golden  Drop.                   North's  Seedling. 
Liverpool. 

Fruit  roundish  or  ovate,  with  a  short  neck,  small  for 
the  class,  scarlet.  Seeds  very  prominent,  of  a  dark 
varnished  red.  Flesh  soft,  with  a  large  core,  pale 
scarlet,  and  very  coarse,  without  any  particular  flavour. 

11.  Black  Prince.     Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  vi.  p.  203. 
Wilmot's  Black  Imperial.     lb.  Vol.  v.  p.  398. 
Fruit    middle-sized,    depressed,    spherical,    with   a 

furrow  at  the  apex,  hairy,  of  a  very  dark  violet  colour. 
Seeds  slightly  embedded.  Skin  highly  polished.  Flesh 
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solid,  fimiy  of  a  rich  dull  scarlet,  with  a  small  core. 
Juice  dark,  high-flavoured. 

12.  Blood  Pine.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  61. 

This  is  a  subvariety  of  the  Old  Pine,  or  Carolina. 
The  scapes  are  considerably  stronger;  and  is  distin- 
guishable by  its  leaves  being  of  a  darker  colour  and 
thicker  texture,  with  stronger  footstalks. 

13.  BosTOCK.     Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  vi.  p.  187* 
Seattle's  Seedling.  Rostock. 

Byram.  Rostock  Pine. 

Caledonian.  Rostock  Scarlet. 

Cone.  Rostock  Seedling. 

Montague's  Vernon's. 

New  Bath.  Wellington. 

Prolific  Bath.  Whitley's  Pine. 

JFruit  very  large,  slightly  hairy,  nearly  round,  with  a 
small  neck ;  the  largest  fruit  irregularly  swelled  towards 
the  base,  terminating  in  an  obtuse  point,  of  a  dark 
shining  red  next  the  sun,  light  scarlet  on  the  other 
side.  Seeds  prominent,  brown  on  one  side  of  the  fruit, 
yellow  on  the  other.  Flesh  pale  scarlet,  firm,  coarse, 
with  a  small  hollow  arid  core,  without  any  particular 
flavour. 

14.  Bullock's  Blood.  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  vi.  p.  199. 
Fruit  large,  ovate,  of  a  light  shining  red.     Seeds 

dark  red  on  the  sunny  side,  yellow  on  the  other,  pro- 
jecting from  a  polished  surface.  Flesh  pale  red,  firm, 
juicy,  with  but  indifferent  flavour. 

15.  Chinese.     Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  vi.  p.  191. 
North's  large  Scarlet.  Red  Chili. 
North's  Seedling. 

Fruit  apparently  compressed,  nearly  round,  middle- 
sized,  of  a  pale  varnished  red.  Seeds  brown  and  pro- 
minent. Flesh  soft,  light  pink,  with  a  large  core, 
woolly ;  flavour  indifferent. 

16.  Dutch.     Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  vi.  p.  195. 
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Fruit  large,  round,  of  a  bright  shining  red.  Seeds 
projected  from  a  polished  smooth  surface.  Flesh  pale 
red,  woolly,  hollow  in  the  centre,  with  a  core ;  flavour 
indifferent. 

17.  Dwarf  White  Carolina.  Hart.  Trans. 
Vol.  vi.  p.  206. 

Fruit  large,  irregularly  ovate,  brownish  next  the 
sun,  white  on  the  other  side,  hairy.  Seeds  scarcely 
embedded,  prominent,  darker  than  the  fruit.  Flesh 
white,  soft,  woolly,  with  a  large  core ;  flavour  indif- 
ferent. 

18.  Elton  Seedling.     Pom.  Mag.  135. 

Fruit  large,  ovate,  oft;en  compressed,  or  cockscomb- 
shaped,  of  a  rich,  shining,  dark  red.  Seeds  yellow, 
regularly  embedded  between  ridged  intervals.  Flesh 
firm,  with  a  small  core,  deep  red,  juicy,  and  having  a 
sharp  rich  flavour. 

19.  Glazed  Pine.     Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  vi.  p.  198. 
Knott's  Pine.  Scarlet  Pine  Apple. 
Fruit  variable  in  shape;  the  largest  frequently  appear 

as  if  compressed,  but  they  are  generally  conical,  with  a 
neck,  large,  hairy,  of  a  darkish  shining  scarlet.  Seeds 
prominent.  Flesh  pale  scarlet,  firm,  with  a  lai^  core ; 
flavour  good,  but  inferior  to  that  of  the  Old  Pine. 

20.  Keen's  Imperial.  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.ii.  p.  101. 
t.  7. 

Black  Imperial.  Keen's  Black. 

Black  Isleworth.  Keen's  Black  Pine. 

Itriperial.  Keen's  Large-fruited* 

Imperial  Pine.  Large  Black. 

Isleworth  Pine.  Large  Black  Imperial. 

Fruit  very  large,  roundish,  somewhat  bluntly  pointed, 
of  a  very  deep  purplish  red.  Seeds  projecting  from  the 
surface,  which  is  shining.  Flesh  not  juicy,  but  very 
firm,  coarse,  hollow  in  the  centre,  with  a  core ;  the 
flavour  tolerable,  not  high-flavoured. 
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21.  Keen's  Seedling.    Sort.TVtmg.  Vohv.p.Sdi. 

t,  12.     Pom.  Mag.  91, 

Keen's  Black  Pine.  Keen's  New  Seedling'. 

Keen's  New  Pine.  Murphy's  Child. 

Fhiit  very  large,  round,  or  ovate,  some  of  the  hu^est 
assuming  a  cockscomb  shape,  of  a  daik  purplish  aeaiiet, 
slightly  hairy.  Seeds  a  little  embedded  in  a  policed 
surface,  which  has  usually  a  furrow  at  the  apex.  JFtesh 
firm,  solid,  scarlet,  without  any  separable  core.  Jtiiee 
high  flavoured. 

22.  Mulberry,     ffort.  Trans.  Vol.  vi.  p.  SOS. 
Cherokee.  Mahone. 

King. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  ovate,  with  a  short  neck,  of  s 
dark  purplish  red.  Seeds  embedded  slightly  in  the 
skin.  Flesh  mft,  coarse,  red,  with  a  long  core  >  the 
flavour  but  moderate. 

23.  Old  Pine,  or  Carolina.  HoTt.  TVcms.  VoLvi, 
p.  195. 

Old  Pine.     Pom.  Mag.  4-7. 

Barham  Down.  North's  Seedling. 

Black  Carolina.  Old  Carolina. 

Cockscomb  Pine.  '  Old  Scarlet  Pine. 

Devonshire  Scarlet  Pine.  Pine. 

Kew  Pine.  Regent's  Favourite. 

Large  Carolina.  Scarlet  Pine. 

Large  Pine.  Varnished. 

Miss  Gunning's.  Windsor  Pine. 

Fruit  large,  slightly  hairy,  with  a  neck  of  an  uniform 
bright  scarlet,  ovate-conical,  occasionally  compressed, 
and  when  luxuriant  the  early  fruits  are  cockscomb- 
shaped.  Seeds  slightly  embedded.  Flesh  pale  scarlet, 
rich,  and  juicy,  with  a  very  grateful  flavour. 

24.  Round  White  Cakolina.  Hart.  Trans.Vol.vi. 
p.  205. 
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Chili.  Large  White  Chili. 

Large  Blush  Pine.  White  Bath. 

Large  Flesh-coloured       White  Carolina. 
Chili.  White  Chili. 

Large  Pale  Chili.  White  Pine. 

Large  White. 

Fruit  large,  irregularly  ovate,  sometimes  roundish, 
having  a  tendency  to  form  a  neck,  of  a  brownish  colour 
towards  the  sun,  the  other  side  white.  Seeds  deeply 
embedded,  with  ridged  intervals.  Flesh  soft,  white, 
woolly,  with  a  large  core  ;  flavour  indifferent. 

25.  Surinam.     Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  vi.  p.  193. 
Devonshire  Scarlet.  Red  Pine. 
Oldaker's  New  Pine.       Red  Pine  Apple. 
Red  Chili.                        Sutton's  Large. 

Fruit  very  large,  irregularly  ovate  or  round,  without 
a  neck,  of  a  light  shining  red  next  the  sun,  pale  on  tlie 
opposite  side.  Seeds  yellow  and  prominent.  Flesh 
firm,  pale  red,  with  a  large  core ;  flavour  indifferent. 
The  fruit  is  entirely  concealed  by  the  leaves. 

26.  Variegated  Pine.  Hort.  TVans.  Vol.  vi. 
p.  192. 

A  Strawberry  having  leaves  much  variegated  with 
white,  is  often  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  curiouSi 

As  a  fruit  it  has  no  merit,  the  plants  being  weak  and 
very  shy  bearers. 

Class  IV.-^^Chili  Strawberries* 

The  character  of  this  class  is  to  have  the  leaves  very 
villous,  hoary,  with  small  leaflets,  of  thick  texture,  with 
very  obtuse  serratures ;  the  fruit  very  large  and  pale ; 
the  seeds  prominent;  the  flesh  insipid  in  the  type — the 
True  Chili.     Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  vi.  p.  148. 

27.  True  Chili.     Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  vi.  p.  206. 
Fraisier  du  Chili.     I}uhamel^  No.  9«  t.  3. 
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Greenweirs  French.         Patagonian. 

GreenwelFs  New  Giant. 

Fruit  particularly  large,  irregularly  shaped,  but 
usually  ovate  or  bluntly  conical ;  when  ripe,  of  an  uni- 
form dull  varnished  brownish  red.  Seed^  dark  brown 
and  projecting.  ^Mesh  slightly  tinged  with  red  near 
the  outside,  the  rest  whitish,  very  firm,  hollow  m  the 
centre,  with  a  small  core. 

The  fruit  ripens  late,  and  the  foliage  mostly  perishes 
in  the  winter ;  but  the  succeeding  varieties,  which  have 
been  bred  from  it,  keep  their  leaves. 

28.  Wilmot's  Superb.  Hort  Trans.  Vol.  vi. 
p.  208. 

The  first  Jruits  are  very  large,  irregularly  rounded, 
ovate,  or  flattened,  sometimes  growing  of  a  cockscomb 
shape ;  the  other  berries  are  invariably  round ;  all  are 
hairy,  pale  scarlet,  appearing  as  if  polished.  Seeds  pro- 
jecting, brown.  JFlesh  very  firm,  pale  scarlet  next  the 
outside,  within  whitish,  with  a  small  hollow  in  the 
centre,  and  a  core ;  flavour  very  good,  buttery,  and  rich, 
mixed  with  acid. 

29.  Yellow  Chili.     Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  vi.  p.  209. 

Fruit  very  large,  irregularly  ovate,  frequently  com- 
pressed, and  sometimes  cockscombed  brown;  on  the 
exposed  side,  and  yellow  on  the  other.  Seeds  brown, 
slightly  embedded,  with  flat  intervals.  Flesh  very  firm, 
buttery,  yellowish,  with  a  core  ;  flavour  very  rich,  with 
some  acidity. 


II 

1  u  Class  V.  —  Green  Strawberries. 

^  ^V  The  French  cultivate  several  kinds  which  appear  to 

i  "«"*  be  varieties  of  this  Strawberry;  the  one  at  present  much 

J  known  with  us  is  called  the  Green  Pine,  which,  gene- 

^  I  rally  speaking,  is  kept  in  gardens  more  as  an  object  of 

j  I  curiosity  than  of  use,  for  it  rarely  produces  perfect  fruit, 

i  j  though  in  some  particular  situations  it  bears  well. 
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In  general  character  the  plants  are  akin  to  the  Wood 
Strawberry ;  its  habit  is  dwarf ;  the  leaves  light  green, 
and  strongly  plaited.     Hort  Trans.  Vol.  vi.  p.  149. 

30.  Green  Strawberry.     Hart.  Soc.  Cat  No.  85. 
Fraisier  Vert.     Z^uhanielf  No.  17*  t.  9. 
Caucasian.  Green  Wood. 

Green  Alpine.  Pine  Apple. 

Green  Pine.  Powdered  Pine. 

Fruit  small,  globular  ;  of  a  whitish  green  when  fully 
ripe,  and  tinged  with  a  reddish  brown  on  the  sunny 
side.  Flesh  firm,  of  a  rich  and  high  musky  flavour. 
This  is  generally  represented  as  a  very  bad  bearer.  It 
appears  to  me,  that  defect  arises  principally  from  the 
multitude  of  its  young  runners  ;  they  are  extremely 
slender,  short-jointed,  covering  the  ground  so' com* 
pletely,  that  in  a  few  months  the  mother  plants  can 
scarcely  be  found.  To  remedy  this,  the  runners  should 
be  cut  off  before  they  have  taken  root,  keeping  the 
plants  free  from  this  incumbrance.  By  adopting  this 
method,  I  have  little  doubt  of  this  sort  being  rendered 
productive. 

Class  VI.     Hautbois  Strawberries. 

The  character  of  this  class  is  to  have  tall,  pale  green, 
rugose  leaves,  of  thin  texture ;  the  scapes  tall  and 
strong;  the  fruit  middle-sized,  pale,  greenish  white, 
tinged  with  dull  purple  ;  the  seeds  slightly  embedded ; 
the  flavour  musky.     Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  vi.  p.  149. 

31.  Black  Hautbois.  Hort.  TVans.  Vol.  vi» 
p.  213. 

New  Hautbois.     lb. 

Fruit  conical,  more  lengthened  than  in  the  prolific 
Hautbois  ;  of  a  very  dark,  dingy  purple  colour,  when 
ripe.  Seeds  scarcely  embedded;  flavour  high,  and 
flesh  buttery.     This  kind  is  a  great  bearer,  and  rather 
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earlier  than  the  others,  occasionally  producing  a  few 
berries  in  the  autumn.     It  is  a  very  valuable  variety. 

32.    CaMMON    Hautbgis.     Hort.  JVans.  Vol.  vi 
p.  213. 

Capron  Demelle.     Duhamel^  No.  14.  t.  8* 

Dioecious  Hautbois.  Old  Hautbois. 

Musky  Hautbois.  Original  Hautbois. 

Fruit  rather  small  or  middle-sized,  spherical,  of  a 
pale  greenish  white,  tinged  with  dull  purple.  Seeds 
slightly  embedded  ;  flavour  musky.  The  flowers  called 
the  males  produce  occasionally  a  small  imperfect  fruit, 
with  projecting  seeds. 

In  the  Cultivation  of  Hautbois  Strawberries,  it  will 
be  recommended  that  the  plants  called  males  should  be 
wh<dly  rooted  up  as  useless. 

S3*  Globe  Hautbois.  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  vi. 
p.  212. 

Ftuit  nearly  spherical,  small,  becoming  dark  purple 
when  ripe.  Se^ds  prominent.  Flesh  greenish,  firm, 
with  a  separable  core;  flavour  good,  with  the  aroma 
peculiar  to  the  class. 

34.  Large  Flat  Hautbois.  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  vi. 
p.  215. 

Bath  Hautbois.  Salter's  Hautbois. 

Formosa  Hautbois.  Weymouth  Hautbois. 

Lowder's  Hautbois.  White  Hautbois. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  depressed,  light  red,  and  pale 
on  the  under  side.  Flesh  greenish,  without  core,  juicy, 
but  though  delicate,  not  so  high-flavoured  as  the  other. 
Seeds  embedded  in  the  skin. 

35.  Prolific  or  Conical  Hautbois.  Hort. 
Trans.  Vol.  vi.  p.  213. 

Double  Bearing.  Regent's. 

Dwarf.  Sacombe. 

Hermaphrodite^  Sir  Joseph  Banks's. 

Hudson's  Bay.  Spring  Grove. 
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Fruit  large,  conical,  shorter  and  more  obtuse  than 
the  Black  Hautbois ;  the  colour  is  dark,  but  not  so 
deep  as  in  that.  Seeds  slightly  embedded.  Flesh  solid, 
greenish,  and  high-flavoured.  A  very  abundant  bearer ; 
and  it  usually  produces  a  partial  second  crop,  blossom- 
ing in  August  and  September,  and  the  fruit  ripening  in 
October :  the  autumnal  berries  are  much  larger  than 
the  summer  ones,  and  nevertheless  high-flavoured. 
This  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  Hautbois  Strawberries ; 
the  flowers  the  largest  of  the  class  yet  known,  with 
numerous  stamens. 

Class  VII.     Scarlet  Strawberries. 

The  type  of  this  class  is  the  Fragaria  Virginiana  of 
botanists.  The  character  is  to  have  the  leaves  nearly 
smooth,  dark  green,  of  thin  texture,  and  with  sharp- 
pointed  serratures  ;  their  fruit,  mostly  of  small  size  and 
bright  colour,  with  the  seeds  more  or  less  deeply  em- 
bedded, with  ridged  intervals }  the  flavour  acid,  with 
slight  perfume.     Hart.  Trans.  Vol.  vi.  p.  147. 

36.  American  Scarlet.  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  vi« 
p.  160. 

Black  American.     lb. 

Fruit  large,  conical,  and  pointed,  with  a  neck,  of  a 
deep  rich  shining  blood  red,  rough.  Seeds  numerous, 
brownish,  not  deeply  embedded,  with  sharp  intervals. 
Flesh  dark  scarlet,  firm,  with  a.  core ;  flavour  rich  and 
agreeable. 

37.  Austrian    Scarlet. 

Cluster  Scarlet.  Globe  Scarlet. 

Duke  of  Kent's  Scarlet.*      Nova  Scotia  Scarlet. 

• 

«  In  the  HoH.  Trans,  this  it  called  the  Duke  of  Kent" t  Shram' 
berry ^  and  the  Austrian  Scarlet  one  of  its  synonyms :  this  I 
have  not  adopted,  for  this  simple  reason,  —  it  was  introduced 
into  this  country  from  Germany  in  1798,  the  Duke  of  Kent'a 
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Duke  of  York's  Scarlet.       Oatlahds  Scarlet. 

Early  Prolific  Scarlet.  Prolific  Scarlet. 

Fruit  nearly  globular,  oF  a  moderate  or  rather  small 
size,  of  a  rich  bright  scarlet.  Seeds  deeply  embedded, 
with  sharply  ridged  intervals.  Fksh  solid,  pale  scarlet ; 
flavour  peculiar,  sharp,  and  pleasant. 

This  Strawberry  is  the  earliest  of  all  the  sorts,  ripen- 
ing at  least  a  week  before  the  Old  Scarlet,  and  a  most 
abundant  bearer^  Its  runners  are  produced  very  early ; 
they  are  numerous,  small,  and  of  a  reddish  colour. 

38.  Autumn  Scarlet.  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  vi. 
p.  176. 

Fruit  about  the  size  of  the  Old  Scarlet,  ovate,  with  a 
neck,  of  an  uniform  dark  shining  red.  Seeds  yellow, 
deeply  embedded,  with  ridged  intervals.  Flesh  solid, 
firm,  pale  scarlet ;  the  flavour  good. 

39.  Bishop's  Seedling  Scarlet.  Hort.  Thrans. 
Vol.  vi.  p.  172. 

Fruit  of  moderate  size,  round,  with  a  neck,  hairy, 
light  scarlet.  Seeds  deeply  embedded,  with  ridged 
intervals.  Flesh  solid,  firm,  pale  scarlet,  with  a  mode- 
rate flavour. 

40.  Black  Roseberry.     Pom.  Mag.  20. 

Fruit  of  good  size,  bluntly  conical,  deep  purplish 
red,  and  shining.  Seeds  slightly  embedded,  with 
flattened  intervals.  Flesh  dark  red  next  the  outside, 
solid,  buttery,  and  juicy,  with  a  very  excellent  flavour, 
differing  much  from  other  strawberries. 

41.  Carmine  Scarlet.  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  vi. 
p.  158. 

Carmine  Roseberry.     lb. 

from  Nova  Scotia  in  1802.  Its  priority  of  introduction,  there- 
fore, from  Germany,  is  thus  established;  and  its  name  as  Austrian 
Scarlet  was  published  in  my  Catalogue  of  1815,  ten  years  previ- 
ously to  this  part  of  the  Horticultural  Transactions  making  ita 
appearance. 
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Fruit  large,  bluntly  conical,  with  a  neck,  of  a  bril- 
liant, shining,  varnished  red.  Seeds  slightly  embedded, 
with  sharp  ridged  intervals.  Flesh  pale  scarlet,  tinted 
with  red,  firm,  and  very  high-flavoured. 

42.  Charlotte.     Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  vi.  p.  155. 
Princess  Charlotte's  Strawberry.     lb. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  round,  hairy,  of  a  dark  purplish 
red.     Flesh  scarlet,  firm,  and  high-flavoured. 
A  very  moderate  bearer,  but  ripens  early. 

43.  Clustered  Scarlet.  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  vi. 
p.  164. 

Clustered  Wood  Pine.     lb. 

Fruit  of  a  moderate  size,  obtusely  conical,  or  nearly 
round,  very  dark  purplish  red.  Seeds  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  fruit,  unequally  embedded  between  the 
intervals,  which  are  sometimes  flat  and  at  other  times 
bluntly  ridged.     Flesh  scarlet,  firm,  and  welL  flavoured. 

44.  Cockscomb  Scarlet.  Hort  Trans.  Vol.  vi. 
p.  180. 

Fruit  large,  compressed,  with  a  furrow  along  the 
apex,  which  appears  as  a  simple  indenture  when  the 
berry  does  not  put  on  a  cockscomb  shape ;  the  early 
berries  are  completely  cockscombed,  so  iQuch  so  as  to 
enclose  the  calyx  within  the  fruit  by  surrounding  the 
end  of  the  peduncle ;  colour  bright  scarlet.  Seeds 
pale,  slightly  embedded  between  flat  intervals.  Flesh 
pale  scarlet,  solid,  with  a  large  core,  well-flavoured,  but 
without  acid. 

45.  Garnstone  Scarlet.     Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  vi. 

p.  171. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  round,  hairy,  with  a  short  neck, 

of  a  rich  glossy  scarlet.     Seeds  red,  deeply  embedded, 

with  round  intervals.     Flesh  scarlet,  firm,  with  a  sharp 

agreeable  flavour. 

46.  Grimstone  Scarlet.  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  vi. 
p.  166. 
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Fruit  middle-sized,  conical,  with  a  neck^  of  a  dail 
scarlet  colour.  Seeds  numerous,  variously  but  deeply 
embedded,  with  regular  acutely  ridged  intenrals. 
Mesh  solid,  pale  scarlet,  of  excellent  flavour^  and  poA- 
sesaing  a  peculiar  sweetness. 

47.  Grove  End  Scarlet.  Hort  Trcms.  Vol.  vi. 
p.  159.    Pom.  Mag.  7- 

Atkinson's  Scarlet.     lb. 

Wilmot*s  Early  Scarlet. 

Fruit  of  ccmsiderable  size,  depressed,  spherical^  of 
an  uniform   bright  vermilion  colour.      Seeds  slightly 
embedded,  between  flat  intervals.     Fksh  pale  scarlet, 
firm,  with  a  core  ;   flavour  agreeable,  and  slightly  acid. 

This  is  a  very  excellent  Strawberry,  an  exceUent 
forcer,  and  an  abundant  bearer ;  ripening  its  berries  in 
succession,  and  early. 

48.  Hudson's  Bay  Scarlet.  Hort.  Trans.  VoL  vi, 
p.  168. 

American  Scarlet.  Late  Scarlet. 

Hopwood's  Scarlet,  York  River  Scarlet. 

Hudson's  Pine. 

FrvAt  large,  with  a  neck,  irregularly  shaped,  ap- 
proaching to  ovate,  of  a  rich  dark  shining  red.  Seeds 
unequal  in  size,  deeply  embedded,  with  ridged  intervals. 
Flesh  pale  scarlet,  Arm,  hollow,  with  a  core ;  of  a  mode- 
rate flavour,  with  much  acidity. 

This  should  remain  ungathered  till  it  assumes  a  dark 
colour  and  is  fully  ripe  ;  otherwise  the  acid  which  it  con- 
tains predominates,  and  injures  the  flavour  of  the  fruit. 

49.  Knight's  Large  Scarlet.  Hort.  Trans. 
Vol.  vi.  p.  178. 

American  Scarlet.  Knight's  Scai-let. 

Great  American  Scarlet.     Large  Scarlet. 
Hairy-leaved  Scarlet. 

Fruit  above  the  middle-size,  roundish,  or  slightly 
conical,    of  a   light  vermilion   colour.      Seeds  deeply 
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embedded,  with  ridged  intervals.     Flesh  nearly  white» 
soft,  of  a  pleasant  flavour. 

50.  Lewisham  Scarlet.  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  vi, 
p.  163. 

Scarlet  Cluster.     lb. 

Fruit  small-sized,  roundish,  with  a  short  neck,  of 
an  uniform  dark,  shining,  purplish  red,  growing  in 
clusters,  slightly  hairy.  Seeds  embedded,  but  not 
deep,  with  flat  intervals.  Flesh  scarlet,  firm,  and 
solid ;  the  flavour  very  moderate. 

51.  Methven    Scarlet.     Hort.    Trans.  Vol.  vi. 

p.  172. 

Methven  Castle.  Southampton  Scarlet. 

Fruit  very  large,  cordate,  compressed,  inclining  to 
cockscomb  in  the  earliest  fruit,  the  late  ones  conical, 
dark  scarlet.  Seeds  pale  yellow,  not  deeply  embedded, 
regularly  and  closely  set  with  ridged  intervals.  Flesh 
scarlet,  very  woolly,  and  tasteless,  with  a  large  hollow 
in  the  centre. 

52.  MoRRisANiA  Scarlet.     Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  vi. 

p.  162. 

Fruit  very  small,  round,  dark  red,  growing  in  clus- 
ters. Seeds  not  numerous,  more  deeply  embedded, 
with  wide  rounded  intervals.  Flesh  whitish,  soft,  with 
a  detached  core  ;  flavour  tolerable. 

53.  Nairn's    Scarlet.       Hort.     Trans.  Vol.  vi. 

p.  169. 

Fruit  of  moderate  size,  irregularly  ovate,  sometimes 

with  a  short  neck,  of  a  deep  rich,  shining  red.  Seeds  very 

deeply  embedded,   with   sharp  intervals.     Flesh   pale 

scarlet,  firm,  with  a  core :  the  flavour  not  rich,  though 

agreeable,  with  less  acid  than  the  Hudson's  Bay.     It  is  a 

good  bearer,  ripening  rather  late. 

54.  Narrow-leaved     Scarlet.     Hort.    Trans. 

Vol.  vi.  p.  177- 

Fruit  middle-sized,  conical,  with  a  neck,  hairy,  of 
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an  uniform  bright  scarlet.  Seeds  projecting,  with  flat 
intervals.  Fksh  firm,  solid,  pale  scarlet,  with  a  tole- 
rably rich  flavour. 

55.  Oblong  Scarlet.  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  vL 
p.  153. 

Long  Scarlet.  Padle/s  Early  Scarlet. 

Long.fruited  Scarlet. 

Fruit  rather  large,  oblong,  with  a  long  neck^  which 
part  being  without  seeds  has  a  peculiar  glossy  or  shining 
appearance,  of  a  bright  light  scarlet.  *  Seeds  few^  deeply 
embedded,  between  ridged  intervals.  Flesh  nearly  of 
the  same  colour  as  the  outside,  but  a  little  paler^  firm, 
and  well-flavoured. 

56.  Old  Scarlet.     Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  vi.  p.  152. 
Scarlet.     Langley^  p.  120.  t.  55.  fig.  1. 

Ecarlate  de  Virginie.     Duhamel,  No.  11.  t.  5. 
Early  Scarlet.  Scarlet- 

Original  Scarlet.  Virginian  Scarlet. 

Fi-uit  middle-sized,  globular,  of  an  uniform  light 
scarlet,  slightly  hairy.  Seeds  deeply  embedded,  with 
ridged  intervals.  Mesh  pale  scarlet,  firm,  and  high- 
flavoured.     A  very  good  bearer,  and  ripens  early. 

This  Strawberry  ripened  at  Twickenham,  in  1727, 
May  10.  O.  S.,  or  May  21.  N.  S. 

57.  Pitmaston  Black  Scarlet.  Hort.  Thrans. 
Vol.  vi.  p.  175. 

Early  Pitmaston  Black.     lb. 

Fruit  of  a  moderate  size,  oblong,  with  a  neck,  of  a 
dark  purplish  red,  slightly  hairy.  Seeds  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  fruit  on  the  exposed  side,  on  the  other 
yellow,  not  deeply  embedded,  with  rather  flat  intervals. 
Flesh  tinted  with  scarlet,  having  a  small  core,  tender, 
sweet,  mixed  with  a  pleasant  acid,  and  has  a  little  of 
the  raspberry  flavour. 

58.  RosEBERRY.  Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  ii.  p.  380, 
t.  27.     Vol.  vi.  p.  15G. 
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*   Aberdeen.  Rose  Strawberry. 

Aberdeen  Seedling.  Scotch  Scarlet. 

Prolific  Pine. 

Fruit  large,  conical  and  pointed,  with  a  very  short 
neck,  dark  red,  hairy  ;  the  early  fruits  assume  a  cocks- 
comb shape  where  the  plants  are  luxuriant.  Seeds 
yellow,  deeply  embedded,  between  ridged  intervals. 
Flesh  firm,  pale  scariet,  with  a  core ;  the  flavour  is 
not  rich,  it  is  however  agreeable,  and  best  when  fully 
ripe.  It  is  much  admired  by  many,  and  even  thought 
by  some  superior  to  the  Old  Scarlet. 

59.  Scone  Scarlet.   Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  vi.  p.  I70. 
Fruit  of  a  moderate  size,  round,  without  a  neck,  of 

a  light  shining  red  on  the  upper  side,  paler  on  the 
other,  hairy.  Seeds  dark  brown,  deeply  embedded, 
with  round  intervals.  Flesh  firm,  pale  pinkj  the 
flavour  sharp,  with  abundance  of  acid. 

It  is  a  great  bearer,  ripening  late,  and  contains  more 
acid  than  any  other  known  strawberry. 

60.  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  Scarlet.  Hort.  JVans, 
Vol.  vi.  p.  161. 

New  Scarlet.     lb. 

Fruit  of  moderate  size,  oblong,  with  a  neck,  the 
apex  blunt,  of  a  bright  scarlet.  Seeds  nearly  promi- 
nent, with  very  flat  intervals.  Ilesh  bright  scarlet, 
firm,  and  high-flavoured.  This  Strawberry  is  very 
closely  allied  with  the  Austrian  Scarlet,  with  which  it 
has  probably  sometimes  been  confounded,  it  ripens 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  though  not  so  prolific, 
yet  has  a  superior  flavour. 

61.  Vernon's  Scarlet.  Hort*  TVans.  ,Vol.  vi, 
p.  174. 

White's  Scarlet.     lb. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  round,  dark  red,  rather  hairy 
Seeds  slightly  embedded,  with  flat  intervals.     Flesh 
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pale  yermilion^  white  in  the  centre,  solids  and  well- 
flavoured. 

A  good  bearer,  and  ripens  early. 

62.  Wilmot's  Late  Scarlet.  Hort.  TVam. 
Vol.  iii.  p.  1 15. 

Wilmofs  Late  Scarlet.     lb.  Vol.  yL  p.  18  !• 

Large  Scarlet.  Wilmot's  Scarlet. 

Late  Scarlet.'  Wilmof  s  New  Scarlet 

Late  Virginian.  Wilmot's  Seedling. 

IfVuit  very  large,  bluntly  conical,  irregulariy  shaped, 
of  a  shining  light  red.  Seeds  small,  deeply  embedded, 
with  ridged,  intervals.  JFlesh  white,  hoUow  in  the 
centre ;  flavour  moderate. 

It  is  a  good  bearer,  ripening  late  enough  to  succeed 
the  Old  Scarlet,  and  producing  its  berries  in  succ^eadon, 
80  as  to  afford  a  continued  supply ;  to  be  tasted  in 
perfection,  it  should  be  eaten  as  soon  as  gathered. 

Note. — In  mentioning  the  size  of  fruit,  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  the  comparison  is  only  made  between 
those  belonging  to  each  particular  class,  and  not  to  thoae 
of  any  other. 

When  it  is  stated  that  the  fruit  of  the  variety  under 
description  has  a  core,  the  idea  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed is,  that  the  core  readily  separates^  adhering  to  the 
calyx  when  the  receptacle  is  removed, 

A  Section  of  Stratoberries  Jbr  a  small  Garden. 
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Cultivation. 


As  early  in  the  summer  as  the  young  runners  of 
strawberries  have  taken  root,  they  should  be  taken  up 
and  planted  out  in  nursery  beds,  at  a  distance  of  five  or 
six  inches  from  each  other.  These,  in  the  course  of  the 
summer  and  autumn,  will  make  fine,  large,  well-rooted 
plants,  and  many  of  the  kinds  will  be  stifficiently  strong 
to  produce  fruit  the  following  summer. 

In  preparing  the  ground  for  the  reception  of  these 
plants,  it  should  be  trenched  two  spades  deep  (twenty 
inches),  with  a  quantity  of  half-rotten  dung  mixed  with 
the  first  spit.  In  planting  them  out,  the  most  econo- 
mical method  perhap3  will  be,  to  plant  in  beds  of  four 
rows  each,  with  intervals  of  two  and  a  half  or  two  feet 
between  the  beds,  according  to  the  sorts  to  be  planted. 

The  strongest  growers,  such  as  TVilmofs  Superb^ 
and  all  the  varieties  of  the  third  Class,  may  be  fifteen 
inches  from  row  to  row,  and  fifteen  inches  between  each 
plant ;  the  next  strongest  may  have  the  rows  fifteen 
inches  apart,  and  the  plants  twelve  inches ;  the  third 
size,  comprising  all  those  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
Classes,  may  have  the  rows  twelve  inches  apart,  and  the 
plants  twelve  inches ;  the  fourth  size,  those  of  Class  I. 
and  v.,  may  have  the  rows  twelve  inches  apart,  and  the 
plants  nine  inches. 

During  the  first  year,  all  the  runners  should  be^ut 
off  the  plants  some  time  before  they  have  taken  root, 
which  will  give  the  stool  plants  full  possession  of  the 
soil.  Such  sorts  as  show  fhiit-  should  have  the  ground 
covered,  when  coming  into  blossom,  with  either  short 
grass  or  with  straw,  which  will  keep  the  blossoms  clean, 
and  the  fruit  free  from  soil  when  ripe ;  besides,  the 
surface  of  the  ground  will  be  protected  from  the  scorch- 
ing rays  of  the  sun,  and  in  case  of  heavy  showers  the 
rain  will  thus  be  prevented  from  running  off.     As  soo^ 
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as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  however,  this  covering  should 
be  removed,  and  the  ground  kept  clean  by  the  hoe.  lu 
the  winter,  and  not  before,  as  the  plants  will  not  have 
Snished  their  growth,  the  leaves  must  be  cut  off,  and  the 
spaces  among  the  plants,  as  well  as  the  alleys,  dug  care- 
fully over,  so  as  not  to  injure  their  roots  :  this  will  be 
best  done  with  a  three-proriged  fork,  instead  of  the 
spade.  The  second  summer,  tlie  plants  will  bear  their 
best  crop  and  finest  fruit ;  the  beds  and  outside  of  the 
alleys  should  be  covered  with  mown  grass  or  with  straw, 
as  before,  three  or  four  inches  thick  :  by  this  method  I 
have  found  the  fruit  not  only  more  abundant,  but  much 
finer  than  by  any  other. 

In  cultivating  the  Hauihois  Straipberry,  plants  from 
bad  collections  produce  a  number  of  what  some  gar- 
deners call  male  or  sterile  plants ;  and  many  are  of 
opinion,  that  because  they  are  males,  it  is  necessary  they 
should  be  preserved  in  their  beds,  in  order  to  fertilise 
the  others  ;  and  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  plant  them 
with  a  rather  numerous  regularity  for  this  purjiose. 
The  consequence  lias  been,  that  their  beds  have  proved 
more  fertile  in  leaves  than  in  fruit,  and  the  stock  has  at 
length  been  condemned  as  bad ;  whereas  its  sterility 
has  proceeded  from  those  favourite  males,  the  stools  of 
which  having  no  crop  of  fruit  to  support  always  pro- 
duce a  superabundance  of  runners,  which  being  also 
much  stronger  than  the  fertile  ones  have  consequently 
ovemm  and  overpowered  them,  and  literally  annihilated 
the  only  ones  capable  of  producing  fruit. 

Having  had  a  parcel  of  Hautbois  plants  given  to  me 
some  years  ago,  1  planted  them  out,  and  suspecting 
there  were  many  sterile  plants  among  them,  I  did  not 
suffer  a  runner  to  remain  the  first  year.  The  second 
year,  five  plants  out  of  six  proved  to  be  so,  which  I  im- 
mediately destroyed  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  runners  of  the 
fertile  ones  became  rooted,  1  planted  out  the  bed  afresli : 
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these  produced  me  one  of  the  most  fertile  crops  I  ever 
saw,  and  the  runners  from  them  produced  their  succes- 
sive crops  the  same. 

I  selected  a  few  of  the  finest  of  the  first  berries  of 
those  which  bore  the  first  year,  and  sowed  the  seeds; 
these  produced,  as  might  be  expected,  both  fertile  and 
sterile  plants,  the  latter  of  which  I  again  destroyed, 
and  saved  a  few  only  of  those  which  produced  the  finest 
fruit,  and  of  similar  size,  figure,  and  quality ;  the  runners 
from  these  I  planted  out  as  before,  and  they  produced 
me  a  perfect  crop  of  fruit,  without  a  single  sterile  plant 
being  found  among  them :  thus  was  my  first  stock  of 
prolific  Hautbois  obtained. 

After  stating  thus  much  relative  to  this  class  of 
Strawberries,  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  for  me  to  point 
out  the  necessity  of  closely  examining  all  new-made  beds 
of  them,  and  of  entirely  extirpating  those  worse  than 
useless  sterile  plants. 

Alpine  Strawberries  have  been  recommended  by 
some  to  be  always  raised  from  seed.  I  have  raised  many 
this  way,  and  I  have  found  myself  disappointed,  in  hav- 
ing a  portion  of  them  produce  inferior  fruit  to  those 
from  which  the  seeds  were  obtained.  Thus  a  mixture 
of  Alpines  is  the  result,  which  in  my  opinion  is  lio  way 
desirable,  as  in  all  cases  a  crop  of  the  best  fruit  can 
never  be  equalled  by  a  mixture  of  the  best  with  inferior 
varieties. 

In  propagating  the  Alpine  Strawberry  by  the  runneni 
from  one  single  plant,  all  its  ofispring  must  be  the  same ; 
it  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  select  the  very  finest 
kind  for  the  purpose ;  the  fruit  large,  broad  at  its  base, 
and  sharply  conical.^ 

If  the  runners  are  planted  out  in  August  or  the 
beginning  of  September,  the  beds  will  be  covered  with 
runners  by  the  spring ;  these  should  not  be  removed,  as 
directed  for  the  other  cla^^es,  because  the  first  and 
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Strongest  of  them  will  produce  frnit  duriiig  thA  EBttimtt, 
and  continue  in  succession  to  a  late  period  4f  tiW 
season.  But  a  succession  of  finer  fruit  than  th^e  ill 
produced  by  cutting  off  all  the  flower  stems  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  blossom,  from  their  commencetnetit  nl 
the  spring  till  the  end  of  June.  By  this  means  a  most 
abundant  supply  of  the  very  finest  fruit  is  produced 
from  the  end  of  July  till  the  frost  sets  in. 

In  pursuing  this  latter  mode  of  management,  it  wonld 
be  most  advisable,  perhaps,  to  plant  a  small-sised  bed  for 
the  purpose,  allowing  the  plants  a  space  of  six  or  eight 
inches  from  each  other,  instead  of  more,  which  will 
ji  ensure  a  thicker  crop ;  and  in  all  cases  with  Alpihesi,  fl 

would  be  still  better  to  have  some  of  both  Med  and 
FPTiite  planted  upon  a  north  aspect,  and  that  these 
plantings  should  be  removed  annually. 

The  fPood  Strawberry  requires  the  same  manage- 
ment, except  in  this,  that  as  it  does  not  produce  its 
frxiit  in  the  autumn,  its  flower  stems  inust  not  be  cut 
down  in  the  spring,  in  expectation  of  a  succession  crop. 

Forcing  of  Strawberries. 

Strawberries  are  in  such  general  estimation,  that  a 
supply  of  them  during  the  season  when  they  cannot  be 
obtained  in  the  open  ground  is  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  the  gardener's  attention.  The  produce  of 
outdoor  strawberries  is  terminated  by  the  frosts  in 
October  and  November,  until  the  following  June :  the 
assistance  of  the  forcing-house  is  required  to  frimish  the 
dessert  during  this  interval.  The  Alpines  are  the  first 
to  be  brought  into  bearing  by  artificial  heat.  For  this 
purpose,  pots  of  six  inches  deep  and  six  inches  wide  at 
the  top  should  be  made  use  of,  planting  four  or  five 
young  runners  in  each,  in  the  month  of  March  or  April : 
they  must  be  kept  through  the  summer,  pluiiged  in  the 
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earth,  in  a  shady  part  o£  the  garden :  kept  dear  from 
weeds,  and  well  supplied  with  water.  In  October, 
before  the  frosty  mornings  set  in,  put  them  under 
shelter :  they  will  by  this  time  be  in  flower }  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  November,  they  may  be  removed  into  the 
forcing-house  or  pinery,  where  they  will  bear  fruit 
through  the  winter. 

The  next  sorts  are  the  Scarlets  and  Roseberries.  The 
last  year's  late  runners  of  these  are  to  be  potted  in  May 
or  early  in  June,  using  the  same  sized  pots  as  before, 
putting  four  or  five  plants  in  each  pot :  some  of  these 
will  be  showing  bloom  at  this  time,  which  must  be 
picked  off,  as  well  as  any  flowers  or  runners  which  may 
be  put  forth  in  the  summer. 

Keep  the  pots  in  the  shade  till  the  plants  are  well 
rooted,  watering  them  frequently ;  they  may  then  be 
plunged  in  the  earth,  in  an  open  part  of  the  garden* 
where  they  may  remain  till  wanted.  In  January,  place 
Ithem  in  the  forcing-house,  on  shelves  eighteen  inches 
from  the  glass,  or  next  the  front  sashes :  they  should 
be  placed  in  pans,  and  watered  as  oflen  as  they  become 
dry,  taking  care  to  supply  water  to  the  pans  only,  when 
the  plants  are  in  flower,  as  watering  the  leaves  and 
flowers  at  this  time  is  very  injurious  to  the  crop. 

When  the  fruit  begins  to  swell,  some  of  the  leaves 
should  be  pinched  off,  to  give  light  and  air  to  the  fruit, 
by  which  means  it  becomes  both  larger  and  better 
flavoured.  To  ensure  a  supply  of  fruit,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  succession  of  plants,  which  must  be  kept  in 
frames,  ready  to  be  removed  into  the  forcing-house 
when  wanted. 

The  Pine  Strawberries  are  those  which  succeed  the 
Scarlets ;  their  management  is  similar,  and  they  are 
generally  brought  into  the  forcing-house  in  February  or 
March.  When  the  fruit  has  been  gathered  off  the 
plants,  the  pots  may  be  plunged  into  a  shady  border : 
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when  thus  managed,  they  will  produce  andtber  eqaall^ 
good  crop  in  the  fomng-faeuse  the  following  season. 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  will  be  desirable  to  have 
tome  of  all  the  sorts  intended  for  forcing  potted  azmually, 
particularly  those  of  the  Roseberry,  which,  instead  of 
being  kept  in  pots  for  the  second  season,  wonld  answer 
a  much  better  purpose,  if  turned  out  into  a  bed  .of  rich 
soil,  as  soon  as  they  are  removed  irom  the  iomng- 
house,  cutting  off  their  leaves  at  the  same  time : 
by  this  means  a  very  fine  second  crop  of  fruit  will  be 
produced  in  August  and  September,  after  which  the 
plants  may  be  destroyed,  leaving  room  for  a  succesaoon 
the  following  year.    . 

The  Roseberry  Strawberry  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
valuable  variety  for  forcing  the  first  in  the  season,  as  it 
succeeds  with  less  light  than  any  other  sort ;  and 
Keens*  Seedling  is  the  most  valuable  to  succeed  it.  For 
a  small  family  there  can  be  no  two  sorts  better  employed, 
from  the  b^inning  of  the  year  to  the  end  of  the  forcing 
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Aberdeen 

Aberdeen  SeedUag 
American  Scarlet     - 
American  Scarlet     - 
American  Scarlet 
Atkinton't  Scarlet 
Austrian  Scarlet 
Autumn  Scarlet 
Barham  Down 
Bath  Hautbou 
Bath  Scariet 
Bath  Strawberry     - 
Beaitie't  Seeding 
Bishop'a  Seedling  Scarlet 
Black    - 
JUvA  American 


58  Black  Beacon 

58  Black  Canterbury 

96  Black  Carolina 

48  Black  Hautboit 

49  Black  Imperial 
47  Black  Itlemorth 

37  Black  Pine 

38  Black  Prince 

23  Black  RoBeberry  . 

34  Blood  Pine 

10  BoBtock 

10  Bullock'i  Blood 

IS  Byram 

39  Caledonian 

7     Caperon  FemdU       - 

S6  Carmiru  Boieberrj/ 


IS 
13 
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Carmine  Scarlet        -  -  41 

Carolina            -  -  2S 

Charlotte              -  -  42 

Cherokee        -          -  -  22 

Ckm                 -  -  24 

Chinese              -  -  15 

Chester  Scarlet         -  -  37 

Clustered  Scarlet  -  4S 

Clustered  Wood  Pine  -  4S 

Cockscomb  Pine         •  -  2S 

Cockscomb  Scarlet  -  44 

Common  Hautbois  -  82 

Cone            -             -  -  IS 

Conical  Hautbois  -  -  35 

Devonshire             -  •  10 

Devonshire  Scarlet  -  25 

Devonshire  Scarlet  Pine  -  23 

Dioecious  Hautbois  -  32 

Double-bearing  Hautbois  35 

Downton            -  -  5 

Duke  of  Kent's  Scarlet  -  37 

Duke  of  York*s  Scarlet  -  37 

Dutch       -            -  -16 

Dtvarf  Hautbois        -  -  35 

Dwarf  White  Carolina  -  17 

Early  Pitmaston  Black  -  57 

Early  Prolific  Scarlet  -  37 

Early  Scarlet           -  -66 

Ecarlatede  Virginie  "  56 

Elton  Seedling        -  -  18 

Formosa  Hautbois  -  34 

Fraisier  Commun     -  -  3 

Fraisier  Com.  hfruit  hlanc  4 

Fraisier  des  Alpes     -  -  1 
Fraisier  des  Alpes  i  fruit 

blanc        -          -  -  2 

Fraisier  du  Chili       -  -  27 

Fraisier  de  Virginie  -  66 

Garnstone  Seedling  -  45 

Gibbs's  Seedling  Black  •  6 

Glazed  Pine          -  -  19 

Globe  Hautbois     «  -  33 

Globe  Scarlet        ...  37 

Golden  Drop         -  -  10 


Great.  American  Scarlet  •  49 

Green                -  -  30 

Green  Alpine           -  -  30 

Green  Pine         -  -  30 

Green  Wood          -  -  80 

Greenvoelts          -  -  27 

GreenxveWs  French  -  27 

GreentoelTs  Neto  Giant  -  27 

Grimstone  Scarlet    -  -  46 

Grove  End  Scarifet  -  47 

Hairy4eaved  Scarlet  -  49 

Hautbois          -  -  32 

Hautbois  or  Musky  -  32 

Hermaphrodite  Hautbois  -  35 

Hopexvood  Scarlet  -  48 

Hudson*s  Bay  Hautbois  -  35 

Hudson's  Bay  Scarlet  -  48 

Hudson's  Pine        .  -  48 

Imperial                -  -  20 

Imperial  Pine        -  -  20 

Isletoorth  Pine         -  -  20 

Keens' Black        -  .  20 

Keens'  Black  Pine  •  20 

Keens*  Imperial       -  -  20 

Keens'  LargefruUed  -  20 

Keens'  Neva  Pine    -  -  21 

Keens'  Neto  Seedling  -  21 

Keens' Seedling    -  -  21 

Keto  Pine            -  -  23 

King         '  -  .22 

Knight's  Large  Scarlet  -  49 

Knight's  Scarlet    •  .  49 

Knight's  Seedling  .  5 

Knight's  Stravoberry  -  5 

Knott's  Pine            •          -  19 

Large  Black        -              -  20 

Large  Black  Imperial        -  20 

Large  Blush  Pine     -        -  24 
Large  Carolina     •            •23 

Large  Flesh-coloured  Chili  24 

Large  Flat  Hautbois         •  34 

Large  Pale  Chili      .        -  24 

Large  Pine            -            -  23 

Large  Scarlet        .        •    -  62 
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Large  Scarlet  * 

harge  Virgitnan 
Large  White 
Large  White  ChUi 
Late  PiimastonBlack 
Late  Scarlet 
Late  Virginian 
Lewisham  Scarlet 
Liverpool 

Long'Jruited  Scarlet 
Long  Scarlet 
L<noder*s  Hautbois 
Mahone 
Methven  Castle 
Methven  Scarlet 
Milne*s  Seedling    - 
Miss  Gunning's 
Montague's 
Morrisania  Scarlet 
Mulberry 
Mulberry 
Murphy's  Child 
Musky  Hautbois 
Nairn's  Scarlet    .     • 
Narrow-leaved  Scarlet 
Neto  Bath 
Neto  Bath  Scarkt 
Neto  Hautbois 
Neto  Scarlet 
North's  Large  Scarlet 
North's  Seedling 
North's  Seedling       * 
North's  Seedling 
Nova  Scotia  Scarlet 
Oatland's  Scarlet 
Oblong  Scarlet 
Otdaker's  Neto  Pine 
Old  Black 
Old  Carolina 
Old  Hautbois 
Old  Pine 
Old  Scarlet  • 
Old  Scarlet  Pine 
Original  Hautbois     - 


•    49 

Original  Scarlet 

^    M 

-    §9 

Padley's  Early  Scarki 

-    51 

-    U 

Patagonian 

-    27 

-    24 

Pine 

*    23 

-      8 

Pine  Apple 

-    50 

-    63 

Pitmaston  Black    - 

>.      8 

•  e^ 

Pitmaston  Black  Scarlet 

-    57 

-    50 

Powdered  Pine         - 

-    30 

-     10 

Princess  Charloti^a 

-    42 

•    53 

Prolific  Bath 

•    13 

-    S5 

Prolific  Hautbois 

-    85 

-   .34 

Prolific  Pine             * 

-    58 

-    S2 

Prolific  Scarlet 

-    37 

-    51 

Red  Alpine 

-      1 

•    51 

Red  ChUi 

*    25 

-     10 

Red  Pine 

.     85 

-    23 

Red  Pine- Apple 

-    25 

-     IS 

Red  Wood 

*       8 

-    52 

Regent's  Favourite 

^    28 

.    22 

Regent's  Hautbois               * 

^    85 

.      7 

Roseberry 

58 

-    21 

Rose  Strawberry 

58 

.    32 

Rostock 

18 

-    5S 

Rostock  Pine 

18 

.    54 

Rostock  Scarlet 

IS 

-     IS 

Rostock  Seedling   - 

18 

-     10 

Round  White  CaroUna      » 

M 

-    81 

Sacombe  Hautbois 

SS 

-    60 

Salter's  Hautbois 

84 

•     15 

Scarlet 

56 

-     10 

Scarlet  Cluster 

30 

-     15 

Scarlet  Pine 

S 

-    28 

Scarlet  Pine^Apple 

19 

-    87 

Scarlet  Virginian     - 

56 

-    87 

Scone  Scarlet 

59 

-    55 

Scotch  Scarlet 

58 

.    25 

Sir  Joseph  Banks's  Hamtbais 

85 

.      7 

Sir  Joseph  Banks's  Scarlet 

60 

-    28 

Southampton  Scarlet 

51 

-    82 

Spring  Grove  Hautbois 

^ 

.     28 

Surinam 

25 

-    56 

Sutton's  Large 

25 

-    56 

Sweet  Cone 

9 

.    32 

True  Chili 

27 

fousyth's  composition. 
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Turkey  Pine 
Variegated  Pine 
Varnished 
Vernon's 

Vernon's  Scarlet    - 
Virginian  Scarlet 
Wellington 
Weymouth  Hautbois 
White  Alpine 
White  Bath 
White  Carolina 
White  Chili 
White  Hautbois 
White  Pine 


7  White  Wood         •  -  4 

25  White  Scarlet        -  -61 

29  Whitley's  Pine       -  -  19 

19  WUmofs  Black  Imperial  •  11 

61  Wilmot's  Early  Scarlet  -  47 

56  Wilmot*8  Late  Scarlet  -  02 

19  Wilmot's  New  Scarlet  -  62 

94  Wilmofs  Scarlet    -  -  62 

2  Wilmot*s  Seedling     -  -  62 

24  Wilmot's  Superb  •  -  28 

24  Windsor  Pine        -  -  29 

24  YeUowChUi         -  -  29 

94  York  River  Scarlet  -  48 
24 


>*Mfci«hk 


Mr.  Forst/th*s  OompoHtian. 

Mr.  Forsyth,  May  11.  1791,  gives  the  following 
directions  '^  for  making  a  composition  for  curing  dis- 
eases, defects,  and  injuries  in  all  kinds  of  fhiit  and  forest 
trees,  and  the  method  of  preparing  the  trees  and  laying 
on  the  composition. 

**  Take  one  bushel  ^  fresh  cow^dung,  half  a  bushel 
of  lime  rubbish  of  old  buildmgs  (that  from  the  ceil* 
ings  of  rooms  is  preferable),  half  a  bushel  of  wood-ashes, 
and  a  sixteenth  part  of  a  bushel  of  pit  or  river  sand : 
the  three  last  articles  are  to  be  sifled  fine  before  they 
are  mixed ;  then  work  them  well  together  with  a  spade, 
and  afterwards  with  a  wooden  beater,  until  the  stuff  is 
very  smooth,  like  fine  plaster  used  for  ceilings  of  rooms* 

^<  The  composition  being  thus  made,  care  must  be 
taken  *to  prepare  the  tree  property  for  its  i^licadoni 
by  cutting  away  all  the  dead,  decayed,  and  injured  part, 
till  you  come  at  the  fresh  soimd  wood,  leaving  the 
surface  of  the  wood  very  smooth,  and  rounding  off  the 
edges  of  the  bark  with  a  draw-knife  or  other  instrument, 
perfectly  smooth,  which  must  be  particidarly  attended 
to ;  then  li^  on  the  plaster  dbout  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
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thick,  all  over  the  part  where  the  wood  or  bark  has  been 
so  cut  away,  finishing  off  the  edges  as  thin  as  possibie. 
Then  take  a  quantity  of  dry  powder  of  wood-^hes  mixed 
with  a  sixth  part  of  the  same  quantity  of  the  ashes  c^ 
burnt  bones;  put  it  into  a  tin  box  with  holes  in  the 
top,  and  shake  the  powder  on  the  surface  of  the  pksttf 
till  the  whole  is  covered  with  it,  letting  it  remain  for 
^  half  an  hour,  to  absorb  the  moisture ;  then  apply  more 

powder,  rubbing  it  on  gently  with  the  hand,  and  repeat- 
ing the  application  of  the  powder  till  the  whole  plaster 
becomes  a  dry  smooth  surface. 

^'  If  any  of  the  composition  be  left  for  a  future  occa- 
sion, it  should  be  kept  in  a  tub  or  other  vessel,  and  urine 
poured  on  it  so  as  to  cover  the  surface,  otherwise  the 
atmosphere  will  greatly  hurt  the  efficacy  of  the  a^li- 
cation. 

**  When  lime  rubbish  of  old  buildings  cannot  be  easily 
got,  take  pounded  chalk  or  common  lime,  after  having 
been  slaked  a  month  at  least. 

'<  As  the  growth  of  the  trees  will  gradually  afiect  the 
plaster,  by  raising  up  its  edges  next  the  bark,  care 
should  be  taken,  when  that  happens,  to  rub  it  over  with 
the  finger  when  occasion  may  require  (which  is  best 
done  when  moistened  by  rain),  that  the  plaster  may  be 
kept  whole,  to  prevent  the  air  and  wet  penetrating  into 
the  wound.*' 

Mr.  Forsyth  says,  farther  on,  *<  As  the  best  way  of 
using  the  composition  is  found  by  experience  to  be  in 
a  liquid  state,  it  must  therefore  be  reduced  to  the 
consistence  of  a  pretty  thick  paint,  by  mixing  it  up  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  urine  and  soap-suds,  and  laid  on 
with  a  painter's  brush.  The  powder  of  wood-ashes  and 
burnt  bones  is  to  be  applied  as  before  directed,  patting 
it  down  with  the  hand.'' 

Although  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  go  the  length  of 
admitting  of  all  that  has  been,  said  of  the  virtues  of  this 
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composition,  I  believe  it  to  be  a  very  excellent  one  to 
be  applied  to  trees  where  their  limbs  have  been  ampu- 
tated, or  their  bark  injured  by  wounds.  I  have  there- 
fore inserted  its  preparation  here,  verbatim,  from  Mr. 
Forsyth's  Treatise,  and  recommend  its  application  in 
the  manner  he  has  directed,  particularly  in  a  liquid 
state. 

A  TVoBhfor  the  Stems  of  Fruit  Trees. 

Take  a  peck  of  fresh  cow-dung,  half  a  peck  of  quick- 
lime, half  a  pound  of  flour  of  sulphur,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  lamp-black.  Mix  the  whole  together  with  as 
much  urine  and  soap-suds  in  a  boiling  state  as  will  form 
the  ingredients  into  a  thick  paint. 

This  composition  may  be  applied  to  the  stems  of 
young  standard  trees  when  planted  out  into  the  orchard, 
to  prevent  their  being  injured  by  the  depredations  of 
hares  and  rabbits. 

A  TVashfor  the  Stems  and  Branches  of  Fruit  Trees. 

Take  half  a  peck  of  quick  lime,  half  a  pound  of  flour 
of  sulphur,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  lamp-black. 
Mix  the  whole  together  with  as  much  boiling  water  as 
will  form  the  ingredients  into  a  thick  paint.  This 
composition  is  recommended  to  be  applied  to  the  stems 
and  limbs  of  apple  trees  which  are  infested  with  the 
White  Mealy  Insect j  having  previously  removed  the 
moss  and  loose  bark  by  scraping  them  off  with  a  strong 
knife,  or  some  other  instrument  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

In  using  the  composition,  it  will  be  most  efficacious 
if  applied  in  a  warm  state,  or  something  more  than 
blood  heat. 

On  young  trees.  No.  24.  Vinegar  will  -  effectually 
destroy  this  insect,  and  I  have  for  many  years,  in  my 
own  nursery,  used  it  for  this  purpose;  but  this  would 
be  too  expensive  to  be  applied  when  the  trees  are  large. 
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A  KALBNDAR  OF  WORK  IN  THE  FRTOT  OARDBH. 

January. 

Trench  and  manure  ground  for  early  plantings 

Prune,  nail,  and  train  wall  and  espalier  trees.  Goose- 
berries, Currants,  Raspberry,  and  Nuts*  Figs  must  not 
be  pruned  till  April.  The  manner  in  which  the  di0av 
ent  operations  are  to  be  performed  will  be  fbu^d  wi^^r 
the  different  heads  of  Prumng  and  Trainings  whipli 
see* 

Plant  out  fruit  trees,  Gooseberri^,  Currants^  "S^MSsg- 
berries,  and  Nuts,  if  not  already  done. 

Look  over  fruit  in  the  fruit  room ;  keep  put  firost, 
and  pick  out  all  decayed  fruit. 

Force  Strawberries ;  the  Roseberry  is  now  the  best, 
See  Forcing  of  Strawberries. 

Should  the  weather  prove  mild,  those  pots  of  Straw- 
berries which  are  in  frames  for  the  purpose  of  fmnishiiig 
a  succession,  must  have  plenty  of  air  during  the  497.'$ 
but  the  glasses  must  be  shut  dpwn  io  the  i^ht^  i^  oxwst 
to  s^ure  them  9gfunst  frost. 

February* 

Trench,  manure,  and  prepare  ground  for  planting. 

Prune  and  train  wall  trees  and  espaliers. 

finish  pruning  also  of  all  orchard  and  dwaif 
fruit  trees.  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Raspberries^  and 
Nuts. 

Plant  out  fruit  trees  and  bushes  which  have  been 
omitted  in  the  former  months. 

Protect  the  blossoms  pf  Apricots,  particularly  those 
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of  the  Masculine,  by  fixing  up  neto  at  six  or  nine 
inches  from  the  wall,  either  single  or  double,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  meshes. 

Instead  of  net,  fern  may  be  used*  by  pushing  the 
ends  of  the  fronds,  or  leaf-stalks,  under  the  branches* 
allowing  the  leaves  to  form  a  thin  covering  all  over 
the  tree.  This  covering  must  be  allowed  to  remain  till 
the  fruit  has  attained  the  size  of  a  small  hazel-nut, 
when,  during  a  mild  showery  day,  the  whole  may  be 
removed. 

Where  Apple  trees  are  infested  with  the  White  Mealy 
Insect  (aphis  lanigerd)  commonly  called  the  American 
blight,  the  limbs  and  trunk  should  be  completely 
divested  of  their  loose  bark ;  and  all  places  where  the 
insects  have  formed  excrescences  round  the  knots,  or 
otherwise  secreted  themselves,  should  be  pared  ofi* 
smooth  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  the  other  scnaped  off 
clean  to  the  live  bark.  The  Pf^ashfor  the  Stems  and 
Branches  of  Fruit  Trees  (p.  509.)  must  be  now  ap- 
plied with  a  strong  painter's  brush,  till  the  bark  is  com- 
pletely covered  with  it.  As  this  insect  penetrates  the 
ground,  fixing  itself  upon  the  bottom  of  the  stem  and 
large  roots  immediately  connected  with  it,  the  mould 
must  be  removed  round  the  bottom  of  the  tree  to  the 
principal  roots,  and  the  composition  applied  as  far  as 
any  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found.  It  will  be  necessary 
also,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  to  apply  it  to  every  part 
of  the  branches  where  it  has  made  its  aj^arance.  Tlie 
aphis  lanigerahtcome^  winged  in  the  month  of  August^ 
and  spreads  itself  from  one  tree  to' another ;  if,  therefore, 
any  of  it  at  that  time  is  found  to  have  escaped  the  first 
dressing,  the  composition  should  be  repented  again  as 
before,  taking  the  early  part  of  the  month  for  this  pur- 
pose. By  pursuing  this  plan,  this  deadly  enemy  to  our 
Apple  trees  may  be  destroyed|  or  its  depredations  so 
much  cheicked,  as  to  c«use  but  a  very  trifling  irywy  to 
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the  trees.  The  application  of  oily  or  resinous  substances 
to  the  stems  or  branches  of  fruit  trees  ought  to  be  at 
all  times  carefully  avoided. 

Keep  up  a  succession  of  Roseberry  Strawberries  in 
the  forcing-house  ;  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  months 
Keens'  Seedling  will  be  a  proper  sort  to  be  made  use 
of  for  a  succession  from  this  time  till  the  end  of  the 
forcing  season. 

Look  over  the  fruit  room,  and  pick  out  all  decayed 
fruit. 

March. 

Finish  planting  of  all  sorts  of  fruit  trees  and  bushes, 
and  mulch  newly  planted  trees  with  rotten  or  half- 
rotten  dung. 

Plant  out  Strawberries,  as  directed  under  that  head. 

The  pruning  of  fruit  trees  must  be  completed  as  early 
in  this  month  as  possible,  if  it  has  not  been  done  already, 
except  the  Fig,  which  must  be  deferred  till  the  next 
month. 

Grafting  of  all  sorts  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums^  and 
Cherries,  must  be  performed  this  month. 

Thin  out  early  Grapes  in  the  stove  and  forcing-house ; 
and  continue  to  force  Keen's  Seedling  Strawberries  for 
succession  crops  to  those  of  the  last  month. 

Look  over  the  fruit  in  the  fruit  room,  picking  out 
all  which  are  unsound;  and  should  the  house  be 
damp,  give  air  in  a  dry  day  for  a  few  hours,  but  shut 
up  again  close  towards  night.  If  straw  has  been  used 
for  a  covering  to  the  fruit,  and  has  become  damp,  or 
contracted  any  unpleasant  smell,  it  must  be  removedy 
and  sweet  dry  straw  supplied  in  its  room. 

April. 

Prune  and  train  Figs,  as  directed  under  that  head. 
In  very  bleak  situations,  the  blossoms  of  Peaches  and 
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Nectarines  should  be  protected,  in  the  manner  directed 
for  the  Apricot  in  February  j  in  sheltered  situations, 
where  the  trees  have  ripened  perfectly  their  last  year's 
wood,  they  do  not  require  protection,  unless  the  weather 
should  prove  very  severe.  Should  insects  appear  on  the 
young  leaves,  let  them  be  dusted  over  with  flour  of 
sulphur;  but  do  not  attempt  to  wash  them  with  the 
engine  till  the  blossoming  season  is  over  and  the  fruit 
set. 

Plant  out  Strawberries,  if  the  plantations  have  not 
been  completed  previously.  If  Alpine  Strawberries 
have  been  raised  from  seed  in  the  hot-bed,  the  young 
plants  may  be  pricked  out  on  a  warm  border,  under 
hand-glasses,  or  in  pans  or  boxes  under  a  frame,  till 
they  are  fit  to  plant  out  finally  where  they  are  to  re- 
main. 

Thin  out  Grapes  in  the  stove  or  forcing-house,  and 
suspend  by  strings  the  shoulders  of  those  bunches 
which  require  it. 

May. 

Thin  out  the  young  fruit  of  Apricots,  leaving  double 
the  quantity  intended  for  the  crop. 

Disbud  all  sorts  of  fruit  trees  i^inst  walls,  except 
Figs,  from  fore-right  and  side  shoots  which  are  not  re- 
quired, and,  where  long  enough,  train  the  rest  to  the 
wall. 

Espalier  trees  must  be  looked  over  in  the  same 
manner. 

All  curled  and  blistered  leaves  of  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines should  be  picked  off  and  burnt,  without  suffering 
them  to  fall  on  the  ground,  and  the  trees  washed  over 
with  the  engine  after  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  not  so 
late  as  to  prevent  the  trees  getting  dry  before  sun-set. 
If  the  trees  are  much  infested  with  insects,  and  mildew 
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vpfeor,  dust  the  young  shoots  and  leaves  with  floor  i 
sulphur. 

Strawberry  beds  should  now  be  covered  between  tl 
plants  with  short  grass  or  straw,  in  order  to  keep  U 
surface  moist,  and  the  fruit  from  being  soiled  by  hem 
runs. 

Thin  Grapes  in  the  stove,  forcing-bouse,  or  vinaj* 

JuTie. 

The  young  trees  which  have  been  grafted  should  l 
looked  over  from  time  to  time,  to  see  that  they  are  n( 
cut  by  the  mat  with  which  the  scion  was  tied  ;  shonl 
there  be  any  appearance  of  this,  the  bandage  must  b 
removed,  and  the  plant  tied  again  at  the  shouldei 
These  operations  will  be 'found  in  detail  under  th 
different  heads  of  fruit,  where  their  propagation  i 
treated  of. 

Look  over  the  difibrent  sorts  of  wall-trees  and  esft 
Hers,  removing  the  superfluous  shoots,  and  training  th 
others,  as  directed  under  the  different  heads  oi  Pruning 
and  'Training. 

Thin  wall-fruit  as  directed  under  their  differrait  head 
also.  Apricots  may  be  thinned  for  the  last  tim^  as  moi 
of  the  sorts  will  have  hardened  their  stones  by  thi 
time. 

Vines  must  be  looked  over,  their  tendrils  cut  oflF  i 
they  make  their  appearance,  and  the  lateral  shoo4 
shortened  to  two  joints ;  which  see,  under  the  head  < 
Pruning  and  Training  of  Vines. 

July, 

In  the  beginning  of  this  month,  thin  finally  the  latei 
ripening  Apricots,  and  early  Peaches  and  Nectarine 
following  up  with  those  which  ripen  in  succession. 

Wall  trees  and  espaliers  must  be  looked  over,  an 
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divested  of  their  superfluous  wood,  and  the  rest  trained 
regularly  and  neatly  at  length. 

Vines  must  be  looked  over,  their  tendrils  taken  off, 
the  laterals  shortened  to  one  joint,  if  the  upper  bud  has 
pushed  since  the  last  month  long  enough  to  require  this 
to  be  done.  The  shoots  which  have  produced  fruit 
inust  be  shortened  to  two  joints  above  the  uppermost 
bunch,  keeping  those  closely  trained  to  the  wall. 

Runners  of  all  the  sorts  of  Strawberries  should  now 
be  taken  off,  and  the  young  plants  bedded  out,  in  order 
to  have  them  strong  and  well-rooted  previously  to  their 
being  finally  planted  out  in  the  autumn.  Should  the 
weather  prove  dry,  they  must  be  well  watered  till  they 
have  taken  root. 

Augxist. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  month,  such  Apple 
trees  as  were  washed  over  in  the  month  of  February,  in 
order  to  destroy  the  white  mealy  insect,  should  be 
carefully  examined  now;  and  where  the  insect  again 
makes  its  appearance,  those  parts  must  be  washed  over 
with  the  composition  as  before.  Afler  this  dressing,  the 
trees  will,  in  all  probability,  continue  without  experienc- 
ing any  further  injury.  It  will  still  be  necessary  to  look 
them  over  again  in  February  or  March,  in  case  they 
should  be  assailed  again  by  a  flight  of  these  depredators 
from  some  neighbouring  tree. 

Continue  to  keep  all  sorts  of  wall  trees  nailed  close  to 
the  wall,  in  order  to  the  better  ripening  of  their  wood, 
and  a  due  admission  of  light  to  their  fruit.  Large  and 
perfectly  ripened  fruit  can  never  be  obtained  where  the 
trees  are  kept  in  a  loose  and  slovenly  state. 

Thin  out  Grapes,  and  such  sorts  of  Pears  as  are 
intended  to  be  grown  to  the  very  largest  size. 

Keep  all  the  lateral  shoots  of  Vines  to  one  joint ;  and 
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where  these  have  grown  again,  they  must  be  shortened 
back  as  before. 

Runnei^  of  all  the  sorts  of  Strawberries  must  now  be 
taken  off  and  bedded  out,  if  this  has  not  been  done  al- 
ready ;  and  where  grass  or  straw  has  been  made  use  of 
to  cover  the  old  beds  and  to  protect  the  fruit,  these 
should  be  removed,  and  the  ground  cleaned  by  the  hoe. 

Cut  down  all  the  last  year's  canes  of  such  Raspberries 
as  have  ripened  their  fruit.  This  will  cause  the  young 
canes  to  grow  stronger,  ripen  better,  and  be  productive 
of  finer  and  much  better  fruit  than  if  left,  according  to 
the  usual  custom,  till  the  plants  are  pruned  in  the  winter 
or  spring.     See  Cultivation  of  Raspberries. 

Budding  must  be  performed  this  month,  beginning 
with  Cherries,  Apricots,  or  Plums,  and  continuing  with 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Pears,  and  Apples ;  but  the  rota- 
tion of  these  must  be  determined  by  an  examination  of 
the  state  of  the  young  wood  of  the  sorts  to  be  budded, 
as  it  is  necessary  the  young  shoots  should  be  sufficiently 
ripened  to  ensure  success  in  the  operation. 

September. 

Continue  to  nail  up  all  fruit  trees  close  to  the  wall, 
in  order  that  the  young  wood  may  be  properly  ripened. 

Towards  the  middle  of  this  month,  cut  oflf^  close  to 
the  principal  shoot  all  such  lateral  side-shoots  of  the 
Vine  as  were  before  shortened  back  to  one  joint,  as  the 
principal  eyes  now  will  not  push  out  any  new  shoots : 
this  will  give  the  plants  air  and  light,  and  materially 
assist  in  ripening  both  their  wood  and  fruit. 

Protect  the  Grapes  from  wasps  and  the  large  blue 
flies,  by  putting  the  bunches  in  thin  gauze  bags.  In 
;i|  some  seasons,    particularly  in  hot  and  dry  summers, 

wasps  and  flies  are  so  numerous  that  they  attack  every 
description  of  fruit  as  it  becomes  ripe.  They  may  be 
destroyed  very  readily  by  hanging  up  bottles  on  differ- 
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ent  parts  of  the  wall,  half  filled  with  vinegar  and  water 
mixed  with  honey,  sugar,  or  treacle,  emptying  the 
bottles  from  time  to  time,  and  returning  the  liquor  into 
them  again. 

Ants  are  also  great  devourers  of  ripe  fruit.  When 
they  are  numerous,  they  may  be  effectually  destroyed 
by  one  quart  of  water  in  which  an  ounce  of  pounded 
arsenic  has  been  boiled  half  an  hour,  and  mixed  with 
sugar,  so  as  to  form  a  thin  syrup :  this  must  be  placed 
in  oyster-shells  at  the  foot  of  the  trees  or  bottom  of  the 
wall,  covering  them  so  as  to  keep  off  the  rain :  this  will 

m 

require  to  be  frequently  removed,  and  kept  in  a  liquid 

state. 

.    Net  Morello  Cherries,  to  preserve  them  from  birds. 

October. 

Apples  and  Pears  will  mostly  require  to  be  gathered 
this  month  for  laying  up  in  the  fruit  room.  The  valu- 
able autumnal  varieties  may  be  continued  in  Besactn 
much  longer  than  their  usual  time,  by  gathering  one 
third  of  the  crop  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  it  be 
ripe,  one  third  a  week  or  ten  days  afterwards,  and  the 
remaining  third  when  it  is  ripe :  the  last  gathering  in 
this  case  will  be  the  first  to  be  brought  to  table ;  the 
second  gathering  will  be  the  next ;  and  the  first  gather- 
ing will  continue  the  longest  fit  for  use.  After  hot  dry 
summers,  some  of  the  finer  winter  Pears  will  continue 
longer  in  succession,  by  pursuing  this  method,  than  if 
the  whole  crop  were  to  be  left  on  the  tree  till  ripe. 

Imperatrice,  Saint  Catharine,  and  Coe's  Plums,  may 
be  gathered  and  suspended  by  their  stalks  on  twine,  and 
placed  near  the  glass  witfainside  of  a  south  window  for 
a  few  weeks,  and  will  continue  to  improve  in  flavour. 
If  after  this  time  Coe*s  Plums  are  wrapped  in  thin, 
soft,  white  paper,  and  put  in  boxes  in  a  dry  room,  they 
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may  be  kept  perfectly  well  for  twelve  months,  wht 
they  become  an  excellent  sweatmeat. 

Trench  and  prepare  borders  and  quarters  ;  and  tran 
plant  fruit  trees  agunst  walls,  and  standards  an 
dwarfs  in  orchards  ;  open  quarters  and  borders  in  tli 
fruit  garden. 

Plums  and  Cherries  planted  out  at  this  time  wi 
make  fresh  roots  during  the  autumn  and  mild  part  ( 
the  winter,  and  grow  with  much  more  vigour  wbe 
headed  down  in  the  spring,  than  those  planted  out 
month  or  more  afterwards. 

It  will  not,  however,  be  advisable  to  plant  these  a 
this  season,  after  a  cold  wet  summer,  unless  the  leave 
will  come  clean  off  by  drawing  the  hand  upwards  froii 
the  bottom  of  the  shoot  to  its  extremity. 

Plant  out  cuttings  of  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  a 
directed  under  that  bead. 

The  fruit  room  at  this  time  will  require  porticula 
attention  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  fruit,  as  ever 
sort  of  Apple  and  Pear  should  be  kept  by  itself. 

In  order  to  keep  some  of  the  more  valuable  Applet 
in  a  perfect  state  to  a  late  period  of  the  season,  the] 
should  hang  till  they  can  be  readily  detached  from  th( 
tree.  They  should  then  be  placed  in  casks  or  boxes, 
as  they  are  gathered,  beginning  with  a  layer  oj 
thoroughly  dry  pit  sand  in  the  bottom,  then  a  layer  ol 
Apples,  placed  close  to  each  other,  then  another  layei 
of  sand,  just  sufficient  to  cover  the  fruit,  and  no  more, 
and  so  continuing  alternately,  till  the  cask  or  box  ii 
full,  finishing  with  a  covering  of  sand.  These  should 
be  placed  in  the  fruit  room  ;  where  they  may  rem^ 
undisturbed  till  the  others  of  the  same  kind  kept  on  thf 
shelves  are  nearly  done.  This  method  has  been  prac- 
tised many  years  ^o  at  Holkham,  where  I  have  tasted 
the  Golden  Harvey  Apple  and  some  others,  so  kept, 
in  as  high  a  state  of  perfection  in  the  month  of  Maj 
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and  June  as  I  ever  saw  the  same  kinds  at  any  earlier 
period.  I  have  myself,  as  well  as  several  of  my  friends^ 
adopted  this  method  for  several  years,  and  found  it  an 
excellent  one.  The  windows  of  the  fruit  room  should 
be  furnished  with  inside  shutters,  and  kept  closed,  as  it 
is  found  fruit  keeps  longer  and  better  thus  than  when 
exposed  to  the  light. 

Plant  out  Strawberries  where  they  are  finally  to  re- 
main.    See  Strawberries,  Cultivation  of. 

November. 

Plant  out  all  sorts  of  fruit  trees  and  bushes  in  the 
orchard,  against  walls,  and  in  the  quarters  and  borders 
of  the  garden  ;  see  directions  under  the  separate  heads. 

Prune  and  train  Vines,  and  all  other  fruit  trees 
against  walls  and  espaliers,  except  Figs,  which  must  be 
led  till  April.  Prune  also  all  standard  and  dwarf  fruit 
trees  and  bushes  in  orchards,  and  in  the  quarters  and 
borders  of  the  garden. 

Where  late  Grapes  are  now  hanging  upon  the  vines, 
in  an  immature  state,  the  bunches  may  be  cut  off,  with 
a  joint  or  two  of  the  branch  above  and  below  the  fruit, 
and  hung  up  in  a  dry,  warm  room,  or  in  a  warm,  airy 
kitchen,  which  is  much  better,  where  they  may  be 
preserved  two  months,  and  will  acquire  a  higher  degree 
of  maturity.  Fig  trees,  which  are  likely  to  be  injured 
by  frost,  should  now  be  covered  with  mats,  having  pre- 
viously tucked  in  a  little  Bofi  hay  among  the  branches, 
as  directed  under  the  Cultivation  of  Fios. 

Newly  planted  trees  should  be  mulched,  to  prevent 
the  frost  from  injuring  their  roots. 

Examine  the  fruit-room  ;  and  should  any  of  the  fruit 
become  mouldy,  it  must  be  wiped  off:  such  of  the  sorts 
of  Apples  as  have  become  very  moist  should  be  wiped 
also,  giving  the  house  air  and  light  during  the  time 
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this  operation  is  going  on  ;  and  if  some  clean  dry  fern 
can  be  had,  the  fruit  should  be  laid  upon  it,  reserving 
as  much  as  will  cover  it  over  as  soon  as  frost  sets  in. 
Fine  dry  fern  is  by  far  the  best  thing  on  which  to  lay 
Apples,  and  to  cover  them  also,  of  any  material  what- 
ever, as  it  is  perfectly  sweet,  and  not  liable  to  contract 
any  unpleasant  smell,  and  it  keeps  sound  much  longer 
than  straw. 

December. 

Continue  to  prune  and  train  wall  trees  and  espaliers, 
and  to  prune  all  standard  and  dwarf  trees  and  bushes  in 
the  orchard  and  garden.  In  looking  over  the  espaliers, 
where  any  of  the  stakes  are  decayed  they  mu^t  be  re- 
placed with  new  ones,  and  the  whole  put  into  a  thorough 
state  of  repair,  previously  to  the  commencement  of 
training. 

Where  the  trees  and  bushes  have  been  pruned  m  the 
quarters  or  on  the  borders,  these  places  should  be  dag 
over,  leaving  the  ground  rough  to  be  acted  upon  by 
the  winter  frosts ;  and  where  manure  was  wanted,  it 
ought  to  have  been  dug  in,  which  will  benefit  the  trees 
much  more  than  it  would  if  left  till  the  spring. 

In  the  various  operations  directed  to  be  done  in  the 
different  months  in  pruning  and  training  of  particular 
fruits,  it  will  be  advisable,  in  all  cases,  to  turn  to  those 
I  fruits  in  the  body  of  the  work,  previously  to  the  com- 

mencement of  those  operations. 

Little  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  propagation  of 
the  different  fruits  :  this  will  be  found  at  length  under 
its  proper  head. 
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1.  ANGELICA. 


Angelica  Archangelica  is  a  biennial  plant,  a  native 
of  Hungary  and  Germany,  and  ranked  among  medicinal 
plants. 

The  gardeners  near  London,  who  have  ditches  of 
Water  running  through  their  gardens,  propagate  great 
quantities  of  this  plant,  for  which  they  have  a  consider- 
able demand  from  the  confectioners,  who  make  a  sweet- 
meat with  the  tender  stalks,  cut  In  May,  and  candied 
with  sugar. 

Th^  seeds  should  be  sown  in  autumn  as  soon  as  they 
are  ripe ;  and  in  the  spring,  when  the  plants  are  six 
inches  high,  they  should  be  transplanted  upon  the  sides 
of  ditches  and  pools,  or,  for  want  of  these,  on  cold  moist 
ground,  at  two  or  three  feet  asunder.  The  second  year 
after  sowing,  they  will  shoot  up  to  flower  :  therefore,  if 
you  wish  to  continue  their  roots,  you  should  cut  down 
the  stems  in  May,  which  will  occasion  their  putting  out 
heads  from  the  sides  of  their  roots ;  by  which  means 
they  may  be  continued  for  two  or  three  years  ;  whereas 
if  they  had  been  suffered  to  seed,  their  roots  would  have 
perished  soon  afterwards. 

Angelica  may  also  be  cultivated  by  planting  the  young 
plants  in  shallow  trenches,  earthing  up  their  stems  in 
the  manner  of  cardobns  or  celery  ;  but  when  these  are 
cut  for  use,  the  earth  should  be  levelled  down  again  to 
the  crown  of  the  roots,  from  whence  another  crop  may 
be  obtained  the  following  year. 
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2.  ARTICHOKES. 

The  flower  heads  of  Artichoke,  Cynara  Scolyrmuj 
in  an  immature  state,  contain  the  part  that  is  used,  which 
is  the  fleshy  receptacle,  commonly  called  the  bottom, 
freed  from  the  bristles  and  seed  down,  vulgarly  called 
the  choke,  and  the  lower  pait  of  the  leaves  of  the 
calyx. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  the  Artichoke,  viz. :  — 

1.  The  conical,  ovate,  or  oval  French  Artichoke  :   the 

heads  are  of  a  green  colour ;  the  scales  pointed,  and 
turning  outwards. 

2.  The  globular,  or  large  round-headed  Artichoke; 

with  dusky  purplish  heads  ;  the  scales  turned  in  at 

the  top.     This  last,  commonly  called  the  Globe 

Artichoke,  is  the  only  sort  deserving  cultivation  in 

this  country. 

Artichokes  are  propagated  by  the  off-set  suckers, 

which  are  produced  abundantly  from  the  roots  of  old 

plants  :  these  should  be  planted  in  rows  four  feet  apart, 

placing  them  in  clumps  of  three  or  four  in  each,  two  feet 

asunder  in  the  rows.     Artichokes  require  a  deep  soil ; 

and,  before  they  are  planted,  the  ground  should  be  well 

manured,  and  trenched  two  feet  deep :  this  operation 

should  be  performed  in  April,  as  soon  as  the  young 

leaves  begin  to  show  themselves  above  the  surface  of  the 

ground.     After  this,  the  plants  will  require  only  to  be 

kept  clear  from  weeds  during  the  summer,  and  in  the 

autumn  to  be  protected  by  litter  from  the  stable,  to 

secure  them  against  the  frosts  in  winter. 

S.  ASPARAGUS. 

Asparagus  officinalis  is  a  perfectly  hardy  plant ;  it 
invariably  produces  ripe  seeds  in  the  autumn,  and  from 
these  alone  it  is  raised. 
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The  gardeners  pretend  to  distinguish  two  sorts  ;  the 
Battersea  and  the  Oravesend. 

There  are  various  methods  pursued  in  forming  new 
plantations  of  Asparagus :  the  most  common  one  is  to 
trench  the  ground  from  two  to  three  feet  deep,  mixing 
with  the  soil  a  good  quantity  of  rotten  dung.     If  the 
soil  be  good  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  it  will  not  be 
necessary,  under  the  ordinary  culture,  to  prepare  the 
ground  deeper ;    but  in  doing  this  a  large  portion  of 
manure  is  necessary,  and  it  will  be  requisite  that  it 
should  be  regularly  mixed  with  the  soil  from  the  bottom 
of  the  trench  to  the  top.     If  one  of  the  quarters  of  the 
garden  should  be  required  for  Asparagus  alone,  the 
wliole  ought  to  be  trenched  and  manured  as  if  it  were 
for  only  one  single  bed,  as  the  roots  spread  themselves 
in  all  directions,  and  by  penetrating  the  alleys  between 
the  beds  the  outer  rows  of  heads  will  always  be  finer 
than  those  in  the  middle.     The  ground  being  prepared, 
the  beds  should  be  set  out  of  the  width  of  five  feet,  with 
three  feet  alleys,  fixing  a  strong  stake  at  the  comers 
of  each  bed,  driven  down  to  the  depth  of  three  feet* 
About  the  beginning  or  middle  of  March  proceed  thus 
to  plant  the  beds :    strain  a  line  round  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  first  bed,  cut  it  down  perpendicularly  on  the 
inside  of  the  line  to  the  depth  of  three  inches,  and 
take  out  the  soil,   which  must   be  laid  on  the  alleys 
on  each  side,  levelling  the  surface  perfectly  even ;  but 
take  care  not  to  stand  upon  the  bed  ;  on  the  contrary, 
keep  the  soil  as  light  as  possible :   mark  out  four  lines, 
at  a  foot  from  each  side  of  the  bed,  and  a  foot  from  each 
other :    measure  a  foot  from  the  end  of  the  bed,  and 
mark  each  line  at  a  foot  apart,  thus  forming  squares  of 
twelve  inches  each  way.    Being  now  provided  with  some 
good  one  year  old  plants  (not  more),  open  the  roots  flat, 
place  one  plant  on  each  of  those  places  marked  on  the 
lines,  and  fasten  it  down  with  a  handful  of  mould  to 
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keep  it  in  its  place  :  when  this  is  done,  the  bed  must  be 
filled  up  level  with  the  spade.     This  being  finished, 
proceed  with  the  other  beds  in  like  manner,  till  the 
whole  is  completed.     A  bed  of  twenty  yards  long,  thus 
planted,  will  require  ^6  plants ;  and  when  of  three  years 
standing,  will  furnish  heads  equal  in  size  to  thoae  gene* 
rally  produced  in  our  best  gardens.    If  still  larger  heads 
than  these  should  be  desired,  they  may  be  produced  by 
planting  the  four  rows  at  fifteen  inches  between  the 
plants  in  the  row  instead  of  twelve :  and  if  this  is  done, 
it  will  be  of  greater  advantage  if  the  plants  are  placed 
in  the  quincunx  manner ;  that  is,  by  placing  the  first 
row  of  plants  fifteen  inches  from  the  end,  and  fifteen 
inches  apart ;  the  second  row  twenty-two  inches  and  a 
half  from  the  end,  and  fifteen  inches  apart ;   the  third 
row  fifteen  inches   from  the  end,  and  fifteen  inches 
apart ;  and  the  fourth  row  twenty-two  inches  and  a  half 
from  the  end,  and  fifteen  inches  apart.     The  plants  will 
thus  form  rhomboidal  squares,  instead  of  rectangular 
ones  ;  thereby  allowing  the  roots  of  one  line  to  extend 
themselves  into  the  spaces  of  the  adjoining  ones.     A 
bed  thus  planted  will  require  186  plants.     In  Cheshire, 
and  some  parts  of  Lancashire,  the  gardeners  pursue  a 
much  more  expensive  method  in  the  preparation  of  their 
Asparagus  beds  than  the  one  which  I  have  described. 
Their  method  is  this  :  the  beds  are  staked  out  five  feet 
wide,  leaving  three  feet  alleys  between  them  ;  the  beds 
are  then  thrown  out  six  feet  deep,  and  such  soil  as 
proves  of  a  bad  quality  is  taken  away,  reserving  that 
only  which  is  good,  and  supplying  the  deficiency,  if  any, 
with  good  soil  from  some  other  place :    six  inches  thick 
of  half  rotten  dung  is  then  spread  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bed,  and  twelve  inches  thick  of  good  mould  levelled 
over  it,  which  is  then  well  forked  over,  and   mixed 
with  a  three-pronged  fork:   after  this  is  levelled  and 
made  even,  three  other  double  layers  of  dung  and  mould 
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must  be  supplied  and  worked  over  in  the  same  manner, 
which  will  complete  the  bed ;  but  in  the  two  last  layers 
the  dung  should  be  more  rotten  than  that  with  which 
the  bed  was  begun.  The  beds  thus  prepared  should  be 
left  two  months  at  least  to  settle ;  but  they  must  not  be 
trodden  down,  as  they  are  much  the  best  when  left  to 
settle  of  themselves.  About  the  end  of  March,  or  the 
beginning  of  April,  the  beds  must  be  raked  down,  and 
lines  drawn  at  a  foot  apart,  the  length  of  the  beds,  and 
places  marked  at  fifteen  inches  apart  along  the  lines ;  at 
each  of  these  places  three  of  the  largest  sized  seeds  are 
to  be  inserted  in  a  triangle,  about  half  an  inch  apart, 
and  half  an  inch  deep  :  the  bed  must  now  be  raked  over, 
and  left  till  the  plants  are  about  two  inches  high  :  if 
three  plants  appear  at  a  place,  two  of  the  weakest  must 
be  pulled  up  ;  where  two  appear,  one  must  be  removed ; 
and  should  there  be  any  defect  in  any  part  of  the  bed, 
a  single  plant  from  those  which  have  been  withdrawn 
will  be  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  space,  so  that  the  bed  will 
now  be  completed  with  a  single  plant  at  each  place  re- 
spectively. There  will  be  nothing  fiirther  required 
during  the  summer,  than  to  keep  the  beds  perfectly 
clean  from  weeds ;  and  in  the  winter,  to  cover  them  with 
some  half  rotten  dung,  to  preserve  the  crowns  of  the 
roots  from  frost.  In  the  spring  following  it  will  be  found 
that  the  beds  have  settled,  perhaps  considerably  ;  if  so, 
they  must  be  covered  over  with  as  much  good  mould  as 
will  make  up  the  deficiency.  The  third  year  after  plant- 
ing, the  heads  will  be  fit  to  cut.  This  appears  to  be  an 
expensive  process ;  but  it  is  adopted  by  many  of  the 
market  gardeners,  and  they  consider  they  are  amply 
compensated  by  the  produce  for  all  the  expense  such  a 
preparation  has  occasioned  them.  After  the  beds  have 
been  made  a  few  years,  the  alleys  are  next  taken  out  to 
the  depth  of  the  prepared  beds,  and  filled  up  in  the 
same  manner,  which  completes  the  whole  of  the  process. 
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It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  ground  prepared  in  this  man- 
ner must  be  productive  of  very  large  crops,  and  also  of 
very  lai^e  heads,  some  of  which  are  said  to  weigh  four 
ounces  each. 

In  cutting  the  heads  of  Asparagus,  I  would  recom- 
mend a  knife  with  a  straight  narrow  bkde  of  six  inches 
long,  with  a  sharp  smooth  edge,  instead  of  having  a  blade 
like  a  saw  :  the  latter  has  been  recommended  in  books, 
and  I  have  seen  it  used ;  but  the  practice  is  not  a  good 
one,  and  it  is  better  laid  aside.  The  cutting  season 
usually  commences  towards  the  latter  end  of  April,  and 
should  never  be  continued  beyond  Midsummer. 

4.  BALM. 

Melissa  officinalis^  or  common  Balm,  is  a  perennial 
plant,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  The  recent  plant 
has  the  agreeable  odour  of  lemdns,  which  is  lost  in  drying, 
and  an  austere,  slightly  aromatic  taste.  It  is  used  in 
cool  tankards ;  and  in  the  form  of  tea,  as  a  grateful 
diluent  in  fevers. 

It  is  propagated  by  dividing  its  roots  in  March  or 
April. 

5.  BASIL. 

Ocymum  Basilicum  and  minimwn^  the  sweet  or 
common,  and  bush  Basil,  are  the  only  sorts  cultivated 
in  our  gardens.  Basil  is  a  culinary  aromatic,  much 
used  in  French  cookery,  along  with  other  aromatic 
herbs,  in  soups,  &c.  They  are  both  annuals,  natives  of 
the  East  Indies,  and  should  be  sown  on  a  gentle  hot- 
bed in  March  :  when  the  plants  are  two  or  three  inches 
high,  they  may  be  transplanted  into  a  warm  border  of 
light  rich  earth,  in  rows  of  six  or  eight  inches*  distance 
from  each  other,  watering  them  occasionally  till  they 
have  taken  root. 
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6.  BEANS. 

The  Bean  is  a  hardy  annual,  rising  from  two  to 
four  feet  high,  having  a  thick  angular  stalk,  alternate 
pinnated  leaves,  and  highly  fragrant  blossoms  :  the 
following  sorts  are  those  principally  cultivated  in  our 
gardens :  — 

1.  Dwarf  Fan.  6.  Long-pod. 

2.  Early  Lisbon.  7.  Sandwich. 

3.  Early  Mazagan.  8.  Toker. 

4.  Green  Genoa.  9.  White-blossomed. 

5.  Green  Nonpareil.  10.  Windsor. 

The  Early  Lisbon  and  Mazagan  are  the  sorts  gene- 
rally used  for  early  crops :  they  are  sown  in  October, 
November,  January,  and  February. 

The  Long'pod  is  the  most  abundant  bearer,  and  con- 
sequently more  generally  found  in  the  cottager's  garden 
than  any  other  sort. 

The  Sandwich^  Toker^  and  ff^indsor,  are  those 
generally  employed  for  the  summer  crops. 

The  green  varieties  are  much  valued  by  9ome,  for 
their  fine  green  colour  when  served  up  at  table ;  but 
they  require  to  be  gathered  when  very  young,  or  they 
lose  their  fine  colour,  and  their  skins  become  thick  and 
tough. 

The  fPTitte-blossomed  is  generally  sown  in  the  months 
of  May  and  June  for  the  later  crops  ;  and  if  gathered 
when  young,  is  an  excellent  well-flavoured  sort. 

I  have  not  enumerated  in  the  list  what  is  to  be  found 
in  all  the  seedsmen's  lists,  the  Mwnford  Bean ;  this 
being  only  a  small-sized  Windsor,  separated  from  that 
sort  by  the  sieve. 

7.  BEETS. 

The  Beet  is  a  biennial  plant,  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  with  large,  oblong,  succulent  leaves.   The  root 
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is  usually  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and 
from  two  to  four  inches  in  diameter. 

The  French  consider  the  Beet  under  two  heads  :  the 
first  they  call  Betterave,  or  Beta  viUgaris,  consisting 
of  those  whose  edible  parts  are  the  roots.  The  second 
they  call  Poiree,  or  Beta  Cicla^  consisting  of  those 
whose  edible  parts  are  the  leaves. 


Class  1.  BETTERAVE. 


1.  Large-rooted  Red  Beet. 
Betterave  Rouge  grosse, 

2.  Long-rooted  Red  Beet. 
S.  Dwarf  Red  Beet. 

4.  Turnip-rooted  Red  Beet. 
Betterave  Rouge  ronde  pri- 

coce. 

5.  Petite  Betterave  Rouge. 

6.  Betterave  Rouge  de  Castel- 

naudari. 

7.  Large  Yellow  Beet. 
Betterave  Jaune  grosse.^ 
Betterave  Jaune  h  sucre. 


8.  Small  Yellow  Beet. 
Betterave  Jaune  de    CasUi- 

naudari. 

9.  Betterave  Champ^tre. 
Racine  de  DUette. 
Racine  d^Abondance. 
Betterave  sur  terre. 
Hors-de-terre. 
Mangold  Wurzei* 
Mangel  WurzeL 

10.  Betterave    grosse   Blanche 
de  Prusse. 
La  Disette  Blanche, 


Class  2.    POIRE'ES. 


11.  Green  Beet. 

12.  White  Beet. 

13.  Poir^c  k  carde  blanche. 


14.  Poiree  a  carde  jaune. 

15.  Poirde  It  carde  rouge. 

16.  Poiree  grosse  Blanche* 


The  French  possess  all  the  above  sorts,  and  cultivate 
them  for  one  purpose  or  another ;  but  in  this  country 
Nos.  1.  2.  and  4.  are  those  only  which  are  grown  for 
their  roots,  and  11.  12.  and  13.  for  their  leaves. 

All  the  varieties  may  be  sown  in  the  month  of  April ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  three  or  four  inches  high, 
they  should  be  thinned  out,  leaving  them  a  foot  apart. 


*  It  was  from  the  Betterave  jaune  grosse,  that  the  French, 
during  the  late  wars,  principally  manufactured  their  sugar.  Hort. 
TVflw*.  Vol.  iii.  p  279. 
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In  the  autumn,  before  the  frost  sets  in,  the  roots 
should  be  taken  up  on  a  dry  day,  their  tops  cut  off 
without  injuring  the  crown,  and  laid  up  in  sand  in -a 
corner  of  the  garden-shed,  or  other  dry  building,  where 
they  may  be  preserved  from  the  frost.  Such  roots  as 
are  not  wanted  for  use  may  be  planted  out  in  April  for 
seed;  but,  in  order  to  preserve  the  stock  pure,  care 
should  be  taken  to  select  those  roots  only  which  are  of 
the  most  perfect  kind. 

8.  BORAGE. 

Borago  officinalis  is  an  annual  plant,  a  native  of 
England.  It  was  formerly  in  great  repute  as  a  cordial. 
According  to  Withering,  the  young  leaves  may  be  used 
as  a  salad  or  a  pot-herb  ;  and  the  flowers  form  an  ingre- 
dient in  cool  tankards. 

The  seeds  require  to  be  sown  in  March,  in  a  light 
dry  spot,  and  likewise  a  little  in  April  and  May,  lor  a 
succession.  Wherever  it  ripens  and  sheds  its  seeds,  it 
will  rise  again  abundantly :  having  a  tap  root,  it  does 
not  bear  transplanting,  except  with  great  cara,  and 
when  the  plants  are  very  young. 

9.  BORECOLE  AND  SPROUTS. 

The  Borecole  contains  several  sub- varieties.  They 
are,  excepting  the  Neapolitan  variety,  peculiarly  hardy ; 
they  resist  frosts,  and  retain  their  green  appearance 
throughout  the  winter:  hence  their  value  as  winter 
greens.  The  following,  together  with  what  are  termed 
sprouts^  are  the  principal  sorts  at  present  cultivated  in 
this  country. 

1.  *Colebrook  Dale  Borecole.       4.  Neapolitan  Borecole. 

2.  •German  Borecole.  CajH)lo  torsolo  ricciuto. 

Curlies,  or  Curled  Kde.  Chou  de  Naples, 

Scotch  Kale.  Chou  de  Naples frui  nain. 

3.  ♦Green  Borecole.  *  5.  *Purple  Borecole. 
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Brofmn  Borecole, 

Br&um  Kale. 
6.  Variegated  Borecole. 
7*  ^Brussels  Sprouts. 

8.  *Chou  de  Milan. 

9.  Couve  Tronchuda. 

10.  Dwarf  Couve  Tronchuda. 
PortHgal  Kale. 

11.  ^Egyptian  Kale. 


KoU  Rabi. 

Rabi  Kale, 
12.  ^Jerusalem  Kale. 

Buda  Kale* 

Manchester  Kale. 

Prussian  KcUe* 

Russian  Kalem 
13.^Thou8and-headed  Cabbage. 

Chou  ^  milles  tSies. 


Those  marked  by  an  asterisk  (*)  will  be  mentioned 
again  under  the  head  of  Winter  Greens. 

The  Brussels  Sprouts  produce  tall  steins  three  or 
four  feet  high,  with  a  head  somewhat  like  a  Savoy :  from 
the  axils  or  base  of  the  leaves  arise  small  green  heads 
like  little  cabbages,  about  one  or  two  inches  in  diameter; 
these  are  peculiarly  rich  and  sweet. 

No.  4.  is  too  tender  to  bear  the  winter  in  this  comi- 
try ;  but  if  sown  in  March,  it  continues  fit  for  use 
during  the  autumn. 

No.  9*  was  introduced  into  England  in  18S1,  and 
No.  10.  in  1822.  As  both  these  are  too  tender  to  stand 
the  winters  here,  seeds  should  be  sown  in  August,  and 
the  plants  kept  in  a  frame  till  the  spring,  and  planted 
out  at  the  same  time  as  Cauliflowers,  for  an  early 
summer  crop ;  and  the  succession  must  be  kept  up  by 
spring  and  summer  sowings.  The  ribs  of  the  outer 
and  large  leaves,  when  divested  of  their  green  parts, 
and  w'ell  boiled,  make  a  good  dish,  somewhat  resembling 
Sea  Kale.  The  heart  or  middle  part  of  the  plant  is, 
however,  the  best  for  use ;  it  is  peculiarly  delicate,  tender, 
and  agreeably  flavoured,  without  any  of  the  coarseness 
which  often  belongs  to  the  cabbage  tribe.  The  dwarf 
sort  is  much  the  earliest ;  and  when  the  lower  leaves  are 
taken  off*  for  use,  it  throws  out  numerous  sprouts  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
the  other  sort. 
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10.  BROCCOLI. 

The  few  varieties  of  Broccoli  that  were  known  in 
Miller's  time,  are  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  the 
Cauliflower,  which  was  originally  imported  from  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Miller  mentions  the  white  and  purple  as  coming 
from  Italy ;  and  it  is  conjectured  that  from  these  two 
sorts  all  the  subsequent  kinds  have  arisen.  The  follow- 
ing are  those  principally  cultivated  in  our  gardens  at 
present. 

1.  Purple  Cape.  9.  Cream-coloured. 

2.  Green  Cape.  Portsmouth  Broccclu 

3.  Grange's  Early  Cauliflower.  10.  Sulphur- coloured. 

4.  Green's  Close-headed  Win-  11.  Spring  White. 

ter.       *  Caulifiower  BroccolL 

5.  Early  Purple.  12.  Late  Dwarf   Close  headed 

6.  Early  White.  Purple. 

7.  Dwarf  BrownClose-headed.  13.  Latest  Green. 

8.  Tali  Large-headed  Purple.  Danish  BroccolL 

Siberian  Broccoli. 

Nos.  1.  and  2.,  if  sown  in  May  and  June,  will  produce 
heads  in  regular  succession  from  August  to  December; 
sown  in  July  and  August,  if  the  weather  is  mild,  will 
produce  heads  in  April  and  May. 

No.  3.  sown  at  three  different  times,  between  the 
beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  June,  will  produce 
heads  in  succession  from  Michaelmas  to  Christmas. 

No.  4.  continues  to  bear  through  the  winter,  if  the 
weather  isr  mild.  Sow  the  end  of  May,  and  the  pro- 
duce in  November,  December,  January,  and  February. 

No.  5.  Sow  in  April,  and  the  produce  will  be  from 
November  till  February.  Sow  in  June,  and  the  pro- 
duce will  be  sprouts  in  March  and  April. 

No.  6.  To  obtain  early  heads,  sow  in  February  or 
the  beginning  of  March ;  and  the  produce  will  be  from 
November  till  Christmas.     This  sort  is  frequeiltly  cut 
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by  market  gardeners  previous  to  severe  frosts,  and  kept 
in  sheds  or  cellars  for  market. 

No.  7-  Sow  the  middle  of  April,  and  the  crop  will 
come  into  use  in  March  and  April. 

No.  8.  Sow  the  end  of  March,  and  the  crop  will  come 
into  use  in  March  and  April. 

No.  9.  Sow  the  middle  of  April,  and  heads  will  be 
produced  in  February,  March,  and  April :  these  fre- 
quently measure  two  feet  in  circumference. 

No.  10. 11,  12.  Sow  in  March  and  April,  and  the 
crop  will  come  into  use  in  April  and  May. 

No.  13.  is  the  hardiest  of  all  the  Broccolis,  as  the 
severest  winter  will  not  destroy  it.  Sow  the  end  of 
April,  and  the  crop  will  come  into  use  in  May  the 
following  year. 

To  secure  Broccolis  through  the  winter,  it  is  always 
best  to  take  up  part  of  all  the  last  nine  sorts  in  the  be- 
ginning of  November,  disturbing  the  roots  as  little  as 
possible,  and  lay  them  in  slopingly  with  their  heads 
towards  the  north,  only  a  few  inches  above  the  ground, 
and  about  eighteen  inches  asunder.  By  this  means  the 
crown  of  the  plant  lying  low,  is  soon  covered  and  pro- 
tected by  the  snow  which  generally  falls  previously  to 
long  and  severe  frosts;  the  plant  is  also  rendered 
tougher  in  fibre,  and  hardier  by  the  check  received  in 
this  last  removal.     Hort.  Tran^.  Vol.  iii.  p.  I6l.  169. 

11.  BURNET. 

Polerium  Sanguisorba^  or  Common  Burnet,  is  a 
perennial  plant  a  native  of  England.  A  drink  was 
made  of  it  formerly,  which  was  reckoned  useful  in  many 
complaints,  and  was  also  an  ingredient  in  cool  tankards : 
the  young  leaves  taste  something  like  cucumbers,  and 
are  occasionally  put  into  salads. 

Although  a  perennial,  the  seeds  are  generally  sown 
in  drills,  at  two  or  three  different  periods  between  the 
spring  and  autumn. 
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12.  CABBAGES. 

The  Cabbage  is  the  most  ancient  of  our  esculent 
vegetables :  the  tribe  includes  an  extensive  assortment 
of  varieties  and  subvarieties,  all  probably  proceeding 
from  one  common  origin.  The  common  Cabbage  pro- 
duces firm  heads,  green,  greenish  yellow,  or  red :  they 
are  all  white  within,  except  the  last,  which  ought  to  be 
of  bright  deep  red,  very  firm  and  compact. 

The  following  are  the  principal  varieties  cultivated 
in  our  gardens :  — 

1.  Early  Battersea.  8.  Imperial. 

2.  Early  Cornish.  9.  Large  Penton. 
Paignton,  10.  Large  York.  " 
Penton.  11.  Late  Battersea. 

3.  Early  Dutch.  12.  Red  Dutch. 

4.  Early  Dwarf.  13.  Scotch. 

5.  Early  York.  Drumheads 

6.  East  Ham.  H.  Sugar-loaf. 

7.  Emperor.  15.  Vanack. 

The  Cabbage  being  a  biennial  plant,  the  chief  or  early 
summer  crop  is  to  be  sown  in  the  preceding  autumn, 
from  the  12th  to  the  20th  of  August ;  but  the  laUer 
summer  and  aututnn  crops,  to  come  in  from  July  to  the 
end  of  the  year,  will  require  to  be  sown  in  the  spring, 
from  the  beginning  of  April  till  the  end  of  May.  The 
Red  Cabbage,  if  wanted  for  pickling  early  in  the 
autumn,  should  be  sown  in  August ;  but  for  the  winter 
and  spring  use,  those  sown  in  April  will  resist  the  frost 
much  better,  and  be  of  a  better  quality  than  those  sown 
in  the  autumn. 

The  Vanack  Cabbage  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  the 
seedsmen's  lists,  but  is  highly  deserving  of  notice.  It 
has  been  cultivated  in  the  garden  of  the  Earl  of  Egre- 
mont,  at  Petworth,  so  long  since  as  the  year  1776. 
Seeds  of  it  have  been  presented  to  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London  by  Mr.  Tcflrbron,  gardener  to  the 
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Countess  of  Bridgewater,  at  Ashridge,  in  Hertfordshire. 
It  was  cultivated  some  time  ago  by  the  gardeners 
in  Sussex  and  Hampshire.  By  timely  sowings  the  Ya- 
nack  Cabbage  is  always  in  season ;  it  makes  exceUent 
spring  Coleworts,  becomes  a  white-hearted  Cabbage  very 
early,  and  pushes  fine  sprouts  from  the  stump  after  the 
Cabbages  are  cut.  In  quality  it  is  inferior  to  none  of 
the  best  Cabbages. 

IS.  CAPSICUM. 

The  Capsicum  cultivated  in  the  garden  for  its  fruit, 
is  an  annual  plant,  a  native  of  India.  The  pods  are 
used  in  a  green  state  for  pickling ;  and,  ripe,  for  mixing 
with  other  ingredients,  as  Tomatos,  &c.  to  form  sauces. 
They  are  also  dried  and  ground,  and  used  like  Cayenne 
pepper. 

There  is  a  great  number  of  varieties,  some  of  which 
are  yellow,  others  red,  and  others  black.  The  colour, 
direction,  and  figure  of  the  fruit  is  also  very  variable ; 
the  sorts  with  small  oblong  erect  pods  are  the  hottest, 
and  are  commonly  called  Cliilies. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  in  March  or  beginning  of 
April,  on  a  moderate  hot-bed.  When  two  inches  high, 
they  should  be  pricked  out  into  small  pots  of  three 
inches  diameter,  afterwards  to  be  repotted  and  placed 
under  a  frame,  where  they  may  be  hardened  to  the  open 
air  by  degrees.  In  June,  they  should  be  turned  out  of 
the  pots  into  a  south  border  of  light  rich  soil,  at  twelve 
or  fifteen  inches  asunder.  Should  the  nights  prove  cold, 
they  must  be  sheltered  with  a  mat,  otherwise  they  will 
require  no  further  trouble ;  and  their  fruit  will  be  fit  to 
gather  green  in  August,  and  ripe  in  September. 

14.  CARAWAY^ 

Cafuin  Caruiy  or  Caraway,  is  a  biennial  plant,  a 
native  of  Britain.     It  is  cultivated  both  in  agriculture 
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and  horticulture  for  its  fruit,  which  is  used  to  flavour 
cakes,  to  form  sugar-plums  or  comfits,  to  flavour  spirits, 
and  to  form  a  carminative  distiUed  water. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  broadcast  in  March  or 
April ;  and  when  the  plants  are  two  or  three  inches  high, 
they  should  be  thinned  out  to  five  or  six  inches  apart. 

They  will  require  no  other  care  than  to  keep  them 
clean  from  weeds,  till  the  fruit  is  ripe  in  the  foUowing 
summer. 

15.  CARDOONS. 

The  Cardoon,  Cynara  CardunciUuSy  is  greatly 
admired  by  many,  and  ought  to  have  a  place  in  every 
gentleman's  garden.  The  stalks  of  the  leaves,  usually 
called  the  ribs,  when  blanched,  are  the  useful  part. 
They  grow  very  large,  three,  four,  or  five  feet  high ; 
and  in  autumn,  when  full  grown  and  blanched,  they 
are  tender  and  well-flavoured. 

The  following  sorts  are  grown  in  France,  and  are 
also  known  in  this  country :  — 

1.  Common  Cardoon.  3.  Cardoon  of  Tours. 
Cardon  Plein  Inerme,  Cardon  de  Tours  tpineux  3 
Cordon  Plein  sans  6pines,  cdtes  trh  pUines. 

2.  Spanish  Cardoon.  Cardon  Piquant* 
Cardon  d'Espagne.  4.  Red  Cardoon. 

Cardon  h  cdiet  rouget* 

The  French  gardeners  have  for  some  time  cultivated 
two  sorts  of  Cardoon  ;  Nos.  S.  and  3.,  the  latter  being 
by  them  considered  the  best,  because,  they  say,  its  ribs 
are  thicker,  more  tender,  and  delicate.  With  us,  how- 
ever, the  Spanish  Cardoon  appears  the  best,  as  we  find 
the  ribs  are  larger  and  more  solid  than  the  others.  One 
sort  is  quite  sufficient  for  a  garden ;  that,  therefore, 
which  has  its  ribs  perfectly  solid,  and  at  the  same  time 
large,  is  to  be  preferred. 
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The  soil  to  be  chosen  for  the  growth  of  Cardoons 
should  be  deep  and  light,  but  not  over  rich.      Sow  the 
seeds  about  the  middle  of  April,  in  trenches  six  inches 
deep,  and  twelve  inches  wide,  into  which  a  small  quan- 
tity of  rotten  dung  has  been  previously  dug.    The  rows 
to  be  set  four  feet  distance  from  each  other,   and  the 
seed  sown  in  patches,  three  or  four  together,  at  about 
eighteen  inches  apart.     When  the  plants  have  acquired 
four  or  five  leaves,  they  should  be  thinned  out  to  single 
plants.     During  summer  they  must  be  kept  clean  from 
weeds,  and,  in  dry  weather,  frequently  watered,  as  they 
require  a  good  deal  of  moisture.     About  the   end  of 
October,  when  the  plants  have  attained  nearly  their  full 
size,  a  dry  day  is  to  be  chosen,  when  the  plants  are  free 
from  damp.    The  leaves  of  each  plant  are  carefully  and 
lightly  tied  together  with  strong  matting,  keeping  the 
whole  upright,  and  the  ribs  of  the  leaves  together.    The 
plant  is  then  bound  closely  round  with  twisted   hay- 
bands,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  beginning 
at  the  root,  and  continuing  to  about  two-thirds  of  its 
height,  covering  the  whole  so  as  to  prevent  the  earth, 
when  applied  to  it,  coming  in  contact  with  the  ribs  of 
the  leaves.     If  the  Cafdoons  are  to  be  used  early,  and 
before  frost  sets  in,  the  plants  may  remain  thus  banded 
without  earthing  up,  and  will  become  sufficiently  blanched 
for  use ;    but  if  .there  is  any  danger  of  their  being 
exposed  to  frost,  then  it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
be  earthed  up  in  the  same  manner  as  Celery,  care  being 
taken  that  this  is  done  in  a  dry  day,  and  not  to  raise 
.  the  earth  higher  than  the  haybands. 

There  have  been  other  methods  of  blanching  recom«> 
mended ;  but  this  has  been  practised  in  the  Horticultural 
Garden  at  Chiswick,  and  the  plants  have  been  superior, 
both  in  colour  and  the  length  of  the  blanched  part,  to 
others  under  different  management. 
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16.  CARROTS. 

The  Carrot,  Daticus  Carota^  is  a  biennial  plant,  a 
native  of  this  country  ;  and  although  in  its  wild  state  it 
approaches  but  little  to  the  appearance  of  our  garden 
Carrot,  yet  it  is  allowed  by  all  writers  to  be  the  ori- 
ginal stock  from  whence  all  the  cultivated  varieties  have 
sprung  :  the  roots  of  the  latter  are  of  a  red-yellow  or 
orange  colour,  yellow,  purple,  or  white. 

The  following  are  the  principal  sorts  at  present  culti- 
vated here,  and  also  in  the  French  and  Dutch  gardens : 

1.  Common  Elarly  Horn.  Caroite  Rouge  Longue. 

2.  Early  Short  Red  Horn.  6.  Long  White  Carrot. 
Caroite  Rouge  Courte  Hdtive.         Caroite  Blanche. 

3.  Long  Horn.  7*  Long  Yellow. 

Long  Red  Horn,  Caroite  Jaune  Longue, 

4.  Long  Orange.  8.  Purple  Carrot. 
Sandwich  Carrot.  Caroite  Violette» 
Caroite  Rouge  Pale  de  Flan^  9.  Yellow  Carrot. 

dres.  Carotte  Jaune. 

5.  Long  Red.  10.  Altringham. 
Chertsey  Carrot.  Green-topped  Carrot. 
Studley  Carrot.                                Superb  Carrot. 
Surry  Carrot. 

The  Altringham  Carrot  is  an  intermediate  variety 
between  the  Horn  Carrot  and  the  Long-rooted. 

For  early  crops  the  two  first  are  the  most  proper ; 
they  are  sown  on  hot-beds  in  February,  or  on  a  warm 
south  border  early  in  March.  The  early  sowing  on  the 
border  will  require  a  shelter  of  haultn,  or  ferti  leaves, 
occasionally,  in  the  event  of  frost  and  cutting  wind. 

The  Orange  and  Altringham  Carrot  are  sown  from 
the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  April,  and  are  the 
principal  sorts  for  winter  use.  Succession  sowings  for 
drawing  as  young  Carrots  may  be  made  in  May,  June, 
July,  and  August. 
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17.  CAULIFLQWERS. 
The  Cauliflower,  Ckoufeur  of  the  French,  is  esteemed 
the  most  delicate  of  the  Cabbage  tribe  :   it  is  annual,  and 
produces  its  flower  in  the  autunm,  if  sown  in  the  ^ring. 
We  possess  two  varieties  only,  viz. : 

I.  Early  Cauliflower.  2.  Late  Cauliflower. 

For  spring  Cauliflowers  the  seed  is  usually  sown  from 
the  15th  to  the  20th  of  September,  and  the  young  plants 
sheltered  through  the  winter,  either  by  planting  them 
under  hand-glasses,  or  in  frames,  so  that  they  may  be 
covered  during  cold  and  frosty  weather,  and  air  given 
them  when  it  is  mild.  For  the  autumnal  crop,  the  seed 
should  be  sown  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed  the  end  of 
March,  or  under  hand-glasses  \  these  will  come  in  during 
August :  and  for  a  later  crop,  the  seed  should  be  sown 
the  beginning  or  middle  of  May  j  this  sowing  will  pro- 
duce its  heads  in  October  and  November.  If  some  of 
the  plants  of  this  last  sowing  be  taken  up  and  laid  in  as 
directed  for  Broccoli,  they  will  be  more  secure,  in  case  of 
cold  wet  weather  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

18.  CELERY. 
The  native  wild  Celery,  Apium  graveolengt  is  found 
in  ditches  and  marshy  ground,  especially  near  the  sea- 
coast,  in  various  parts  of  England.  It  is  biennial,  and 
flowers  in  August  and  September.  The  seeds  and  whole 
plant,  in  its  native  ditches,  are  said  by  Sir  J.  E.  Siniih 
to  be  acrid  and  dangerous,  with  a  strong  tasteand  smell. 
By  culture  it  becomes  the  mild  and  grateful  garden 
Celery.  The  following  are  the  principal  sorts  cultivated 
in  our  gardens ; 

I.  Italian.  4.  Celeriac. 

2-  Bed  Solid.  Turnip-rooted. 

,3.  White  Solid.  Cdtri  raw. 
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The  leaf-stalks,  when  blanched,  are  used  raw  as  a 
salad ;  they  are  in  season  from  August  to  March  in 
the  following  year  ;  they  are  also  used  to  flavour  soups, 
and  sometimes  are  boiled  as  a  dinner  vegetable,  llie 
root  only  of  Celeriac  is  used.  It  is  excellent  in  soups, 
in  which,  whether  white  or  brown,  slices  of  it  are  used 
as  ingredients,  and  readily  impart  their  flavour.  With 
the  Germans  it  is  also  a  common  salad,  for  which  the 
roots  are  prepared  by  boiling,  until  a  fork  wiU  pass  easily 
through  them  ;  after  they  are  boiled  and  become  cold, 
they  are  eaten  with  oil  and  vinegar.  They  are  also 
sometimes  served  up  at  table,  stewed  with  rich  sauces. 
In  all  cases,  before  they  are  boiled,  the  root,  and  the 
fibres  of  the  roots,  which  are  very  strong,  are  cut  away ; 
and  the  edible  part  of  the  root  is  put  in  cold  water  on 
the  fire,  not  in  water  previously  boiling. 

For  an  early  crop  of  Celery,  the  seed  should  be  sown 
in  a  hot-bed  the  early  part  of  March  ;  and  when  the 
plants  are  two  inches  high,  they  must  be  pricked  out 
under  hand-glasses,  where  they  are  to  remain  till  they 
are  six  inches  high.  They  should  then  be  planted  out 
in  trenches,  preserving  all  their  leaves,  but  pulling  off 
every  offset  or  sucker  which  appears  springing  from 
the  upper  part  of  the-  root. 

For  the  succeeding  crops,  the  seed  may  be  sown  upon 
a  bed  of  rich  mould  in  March,  and  again  in  April,  where 
the  plants  may  remain  till  they  are  large  enough  to  plant 
into  the  trenches.  In  taking  up  the  young  plants,  they 
should  be  raised  with  the  spade,  and  planted  with  the 
roots  entire,  merely  cutting  off  the  extreme  fibres,  leav- 
ing the  roots  at  least  six  inches  long.  The  second  and 
third  sorts  are  the  most  valuable. 

The  fourth  sort  should  be  sown  upon  a  hot-bed,  under 
glass,  in  February  or  March ;  when  the  plants  are  two 
or  three  inches  high,  remove  them  to  another  hot-bed, 
and  prick  them  out  two  inches  apart,  under  a  hand-glass. 
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In  June  prepare  a  rich  piece  of  ground,  and  transplant 
them  upon  a  flat  bed,  fifteen  inches  apart  each  way: 
water  them  frequently  and  plentifully,  and  increase  the 
water  as  they  increase  in  size :  they  require  hoeing  only 
to  keep  them  free  from  weeds,  and  the  roots  will  be  fit 
for  use  in  September  or  October.  See  an  excellent  paper 
on  this  subject  in  the  HorU  Trans.  Vol.  vi.   p.  419. 

19.  CHAMOMILE. 

Chamomile,  Anthemis  nobilisy  is  a  perennial  plant,  a 
native  of  Britain.  The  double-flowered  variety  is  that 
cultivated  in  the  garden.  It  is  in  considerable  repute 
both  in  the  popular  and  scientific  Materia  Medica.  The 
flowers,  which  are  the  parts  used,  have  a  strong  and 
fragrant  smell,  and  a  bitter  aromatic  taste  ;  both  are 
extracted  by  water  and  alcohol.  Medicinally,  the  flowers 
are  considered  tonic,  carminative,  and  slightly  anodyne ; 
yet  when  a  strong  infusion  of  them  is  taken  in  a  tepid 
state,  it  proves  powerfully  emetic. 

The  flowers  of  Chamomile  should  be  pulled  from  time 
to  time,  as  they  are  produced  ;  for  the  plants  continue 
to  blossom  in  succession  for  several  months.  When 
gathered,  they  should  be  gradually  dried,  partly  in  the 
sun  and  partly  in  the  shade,  by  being  spread  upon  a  mat 
or  sheet ;  removed  out  of  the  sun  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and  placed  in  it  mornings  and  evenings. 

Chamomile  is  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots  in 
March  or  April,  and  planting  them  out  in  small  patches, 
in  an  open  situation,  at  six  or  nine  inches  apart, ^accord* 
ing  to  the  size  of  the  patches  divided  from  the  root.  In 
some  gardens  they  are  planted  as  edgings  to  borders  :  in 
either  way  the  plant  is  of  the  most  easy  culture. 

20.  CHERVIL. 

Chervil,  Chcprophyllum  sativum^  is  an  annual  plant, 
a   native   of  England,    and   is   cultivated   in   gardens 
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for  the  young  leaves,  which  are  used  as  a  small  salad 
along  with  mustard  and  cress ;  and  it  is  used  also  in 
soupsy  to  which  it  imparts  a  warm  and  aromatic  flavour. 
There  are  two  sorts  cultivated  in  our  gardens :  — 

1.  Common.  2,'  Curled-] eaved. 

Both  sorts  require  to  be  sown  in  drills,  in  the  manner 
of  other  small  salading,  every  three  or  four  weeks  during 
the  summer  season.  The  curled  sort,  however,  had 
better  be  sown  thinly  broad-cast,  as,  when  the  leaves  are 
fully  grown,  they  make  a  very  handsome  garnish  for 
dishes.  To  keep  this  sort  very  true,  the  most  perfectly 
curled  plants  should  be  taken  up  carefully,  and  trans- 
planted out  into  a  bed  to  run  up  for  seed.  This  latter 
variety  is  by  no  means  common  ;  but  I  have  seen  it  in 
great  plenty  in  the  gardens  at  Hampton  Court,  when 
under  the  direction  of  the  late  Mr.  Padley. 

21.  CHIVES. 

Allium  Sch<Bnoprasumj  or  common  Chive,  is  a  native 
of  Britain,  found  in  Oxfordshire,  Berwickshire,  and  Ar- 
gyleshire  :  the  root  is  perennial,  composed  of  small 
slender  bulbs,  pale,  forming  dense  tufts. 

The  leaves  are  used  early  in  the  spring  for  salads  : 
they  are  generally  cut  oflF  close  to  the  surface,  but  some- 
times the  whole  of  the  plant  is  made  use  of  as  a  substitute 
for  young  onions. 

It  is  cultivated  by  dividing  the  roots,  which  should 
be  planted  out  in  small  patches,  six  or  eight  inches  apart, 
in  almost  any  soil  or  situation,  where  they  rapidly  in- 
crease, and  soon  make  large  bunches,  which  will  last  for 
three  or  four  years. 

22.  CLARY. 

Salvia  Sclarea,  or  common  Clary ^  is  a  biennial  plant, 
a  native  of  Italy,  and  introduced  into  England  in  1562. 
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It  has  a  very  strong  scent,  and  was  formerly  usied  in  me- 
dicine. A  wine  is  made  from  the  herb  or  flower,  boiled 
with  sugar,  which  has  a  flavour  not  unlike  FrontignaiL 
The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  the  open  part  of  the 
garden  in  March  or  April ;  and  when  the  plants  are 
three  or  four  inches  high,  they  should  be  thinned  out, 
leaving  them  six  or  eight  inches  apart.  From  this  time 
nothing  further  will  be  necessary  than  to  keep  the  plants 
dear  from  weeds  till  the  time  of  their  flowering,  in  July 
or  August  in  the  following  year,  when  they  become  fit 
for  use. 

23.  CORIANDER. 

Corxandrum  sativum^  or  Coriander,  is  an  ammd 
plant,  a  native  of  England. 

The  leaves  are  strongly  scented ;  the  fruits,  whidi 
are  slightly  aromatic,  are  used  to  conceal  the  taste  of 
senna,  and  in  spices  as  currie  powder ;  and  they  are 
also  covered  with  sugar  as  a  sweetmeat. 

The  seeds  require  to  be  sown  in  March  or  April,  in 
an  open  part  of  the  garden,  and  will  require  nothing 
further  to  be  done  than  to  be  kept  clean  from  weeds : 
the  fruits  will  be  ripe  in  August  or  September. 

24.  CORN  SALAD,  or  LAMB*S  LETTUCE. 

The  common  Corn  Salads  T^cderianeUa  olitoria,  is 
an  annual  plant,  a  native  of  England.  It  is  used  through 
the  winter,  and  early  in  spring,  partly  as  a  substitute  for 
small  lettuces,  and  partly  to  increase  the  variety  of  small 
salad  herbs.  Till  lately  this  species  was  the  only  one 
cultivated  in  our  gardens.  We  have  now,  however, 
another  species  whrch  has  been  introduced  from  France. 
It  is  superior  to  the  common  sort  in  the  quality  of  its 
foliage,  which  is  milder  in  flavour,  and  in  coming  earlier 
into  use.     The  two  sorts  may  be  stated  thus  :  — 
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1.  Common  Corn  Salad.  2.  Italian  Corn  Salad. 

VaUrianella  Olitoria.  ValerianeUa  Eriocarpa, 

Mache  of  the  French.  Ma'che  (T Italic. 

The  principal  difference  in  appearance  between  the 
Italian  and  the  Common  sort  is  in  the  colour  of  the  leaves 
of  the  former,  and  the  greater  length  of  the  footstalks. 
Besides  its  use  in  a  crude  state  in  salads,  the  Italian 
species,  when  dressed  in  early  spring  as  a  spinach,  is 
very  good,  and  has  been  in  much  request  for  that 
purpose. 

The  seeds  of  both  sorts  may  be  sown  in  August  for 
winter  and  spring  use ;  they  may  either  be  sown  broad- 
<;ast,  or  in  narrow  shallow  drills  ;  and  when  the  plants 
are  an  inch  high,  they  should  be  thinned  out  to  the 

distance  of  three  or  four  inches  from  each  other. 

••» 

25.  CRESS. 

The  sorts  of  Cress  cultivated  in  England  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

1.  American  Cress.  2.  Common  Cress. 

Barharea  Preecox.  3.  Curled  Cress. 

BelUUle  Cress*  4.  Golden  Cress. 
Winter  Cress.  Cresson  DorSofthe  French. 

The  Americanj  or  BeUeisle  CresSj  is  a  perennial 
plant,  a  native  of  England,  and  used  in  salads  during 
the  autumn  and  winter.  It  is  best  sown  broad-cast» 
under  the  protection  of  a  north  wall,  in  April  or  May, 
and  when  the  plants  are  two  or  three  inches  high  thinned 
out  to  six  inches  apart :  it  transplants  readily,  and 
therefore  some  of  the  young  plants  may  be  pricked 
out  three  or  four  inches  apart,  so  as  to  be  covered  with 
a  hand-glass  in  severe  frost  and  snow,  which  will  thus 
keep  it  perfectly  sweet  and  tender :  it  is,  nevertheless, 
a  very  hardy  plant,  and  will  stand  through  our  most 
severe  winters. 
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The  Common  and  Curled  Cress,  Lepidium  stUivumy 
are  annual  plants,  and,  like  Mustard,  used  only  as  small 
salading :  the  former  is  sown  in  narrow  drills  during 
the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  and  in  pots,  or  upon 
the  bottom  of  a  drill  (not  covered)  in  the  back  bed  of 
the  stove  in  winter. 

The  Curled  Cress  should  be  sown  broad-cast,  at  in- 
tervals of  three  or  four  weeks,  during  the  spring  and 
summer ;  the  radical  leaves  are  those  used,  and  are 
frequently  employed  as  a  garnish,  as  well  as  for  salads. 

The  Curled  Cress,  if  neglected  in  its  cultivation,  is 
liable  to  degenerate  to  the  Common  sort ;  but  if  pro- 
perly treated  it  is  capable  of  being  improved  in  a  very, 
high  degree :  for  this  purpose  I  have  for  many  years 
supplied  one  of  the  first  houses  in  London  with  a  stock 
which  has  never  been  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other. 
This  is  effected  by  selecting  every  spring  a  number  of 
the  most  perfectly  curled  plants  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
discovered,  and  pricking  them  out  at  five  or  six  inches 
apart  from  each  other,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  Com- 
mon sort :  the  seed  from  these  plants  may  be  considered 
as  stock  seed ;  and  from  the  plants  of  this  seed  should 
all  the  succeeding  plants  be  annually  selected,  taking 
care,  if  possible,  to  make  choice  of  those  only  which 
are  more  thickly  curled  than  the  stock  from  which  they 
have  been  obtained. 

The  Golden  Cress  is  rather  slenderer  in  growth  than 
the  Common  Cress.  It  is  very  dwarf,  and  is  conse- 
quently short  when  cut  as  a  salad  herb  for  use.  It  has 
a  mild  and  delicate  flavour,  and  aflPords  a  pleasant  addi- 
tion to  our  stock  of  small  salads.  It  should  be  sown 
and  managed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Curled  Cress. 

26.  CUCUMBERS. 

The  varieties  of  Cucumber^  Ciwumis  saiiva^  are 
numerous :  the  following  are  those  most  generally 
cultivated :  — 
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1.  Early  Frame.  5.  Green  Turkey. 

2.  Early  Soutbgate.  6.  While  Turkey. 
S.  Long  Prickly.  7.  White-spined. 
4.  Short  Prickly.  8.  Patagonian. 

The  two  first  sorts  are  those  principally  used  for 
early  crops  ia  frames,  and  in  the  forcing-house ;  the 
Green  Turkey  and  VFliite  Spirted  for  later  crops ;  and 
the  Long  and  Short  Prickly  for  ridges  in  the  open  air. 
For  this  last  purpose,  the  plants  are  raised  in  frames, 
and  when  large  enough  to  transplant,  two  or  three  plants 
are  put  into  a  pot :  they  are  to  be  kept  in  the  frame  till 
they  are  strong  enough  to  turn  out  under  the  hand- 
glasses, in  the  latter  part  of  April,  for  the  first  crop. 
For  the  last  crop,  the  seeds  are  sown  under  the  glasses 
in  May  and  June.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  crop 
in  the  open  air,  to  cover  the  ridges  with  clean  straw  or 
pease  haulm,  when  the  plants  are  grown  long  enough  to 
train  upon  the  ridges :  this  will  serve  to  keep  the  sun 
from  parching  the  ground  in  hot  dry  weather,  and  to 
prevent  the  blossoms  and  young  fruit  from  being  covered 
with  soil  during  heavy  rains.  The  covering  of  the 
ridges  with  straw  or  haulm  has  another  advantage — that 
of  preventing,  in  a  great  measure,  the  fruit  from 
becoming  spotted  when  the  autumn  is  wet  and  cold  :• 
the  thickness  of  this  covering  should  not  be  less  than 
two  inches  when  pressed  close  to  the  ground. 

The  Patagonian  Cucumber  is  grown  in  the  open 
ground ;  and  whilst  young,  the  fruit  is  sliced  and  pickled 
in  the  manner  of  Mango. 

27.  ENDIVES. 

Cichorium  Endivia,  or  Garden  Endive,  is  a  hardy 
annual,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and,  according  to 
the  Hortus  KewensiSy  was  cultivated  here  in  1548. 
For  many  years  there  were  only  three  sorts  cultivated 
in  our  gardens,  namely,  the  Bataviarij  and  the  Green 
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and  White  Curled.  Lately  there  have  been  several 
pther  varieties  introduced  by  the  HorticultunJ  Society 
of  London.  r   :  . 

The  following  are  the  sorts  which  have  been  reported 
in  the  Hort  Trans.  Vol,  vi.  p.  133. :  — 

1.   BATAVIAN   ENDIVES    (SCAROLES    OF   THE    FRENCH )• 

1.  Broad-leaved  Batavian.  4.  Large  Batavian.  t 

Common  YeUotol   of  the  Scarolede  Hoi'      "|  ^^ 

•'»    DtmbhYeaim   ]  Dutch.  lande  {FA. 

v^.  Curled  BataTian.  Searole  Grande     J 

./,'-)  Cu;irM  Y^<m  1  ^ihe  5.  Lettuce-leaved  Batavian*.  ^ 
,,  ,fine  Ct^rled     J   Dutch.  New  Batavian^ 

i.  Small  Batavian.  fF%i/e  Batavian. 

Scarote  (idurte-\      _,  ScaroU  dJeuiUcx 

<-■    SoaroU  PMte  \  %^^^  de  Lt^ue         I  «^<^ 

'"  ^.    CURlLEb    ENDIVES   (cHICOrIeS   OF    THE   rtlENCH). 

6.  Small  Green  Curled  French.  9.  Italian  Green  Curled. 

Fine  Curled.  Indivia  Riccia. 

Chicorie  dE'tS.  10.  Dutch  Green  Curled. 

Chicor^e  Fris^e  Fine  d^ Italic.  Large  Green  Curled^  pfthe 

'7.  Stiiall  Green  Curled.  Dutch. 

Green  Curled.  1 1 .  Long  Italian  Green  Curled. 

f      Chicorie  de  Meaux.  Indivia  Longa. 

.,ChicorSe  Endive.  12.  White  Curled. 

Chicorie  Frishe.  White  Endive. 

8.  Large  Green  Curled.  ChicorSe  Blanche. 

-'     Green  Curled.  ChicorSe  toujours  Blanche. 

Cut  Yellow  Winter  Endive^ 
of  the  Germans. 

Under  the  Batavian  Endives  are  included  all  the 
varieties  with  broad  leaves,  generally  rounded  at  the 
points,  with  the  margin  slightly  ragged  or  torn,  not 
curled.     These  are  called  by  the  French  Scaroles. 

No.  1.  is  the  common  Batavian  Endive  of  our  gardens. 
It  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  broad-leaved  sorts  ;  and 
as  the  lower  leaves  are  much  longer  than  the  inner 
ones,  it  ties  up  well  for  blanching. 
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No.  3.  is  somewhat  n^w,  and  is  the  best  of  this  dt^. 
Its  inner  leaves  form  a  heart  more  readily  than  thfe 
other ;  it  blanches  with  little  trouble,  and  is  mild  and 
sweet  without  being  bitter. 

Nos.  7-  and  8.  are  the  green  curled  sorts  of  our 
gardens :  they  are  the  most  hardy  of  this  class,  and 
always  require  to  be  tied  up  to  blanch  them  properly. 

The  sowings  of  Endive  are  to  be  made  at  three  or 
four  different  periods.  If  a  very  early  crop  be  required, 
a  small  quantity  of  the  Green  Curled  sort  should  be 
sown  in  June ;  and  for  the  subsequent  crops,  the  sow- 
ings of  other  sorts  in  addition  may  be  made  at  intervals 
of  three  or  four  weeks  till  the  middle  of  August. 

Endive  requires  a  rich  soil,  in  order  to  ensure  its 
quick  growth ;  to  be  planted  thin  on  the  borders,  and 
to  be  tied  up  when  it  has  attained  its  full  growth,  in 
order  to  blanch  it  fit  for  use* 

28.  FENNEL. 

Anethum  Fceniculumy  or  Common  Fennel,  is  a  native 
of  England,  and  a  perennial.  Finochio  is  a  variety  of 
Fennel,  a  native  of  Italy :  the  latter  is  the  sort  usiially 
cultivated  in  gardens,  and  is  principally  used  in  a  bailed 
state,  and  served  up  with  fish. 

Both  sorts  are  perennial,  and  propagated  by  sowing 
their  seeds  in  March  or  April,  and  also  by  slips  of  the 
root. 

29.  GARLIC. 

Allium  sativum^  or  Garlic,  is  a  hardy  perennial,  a 
native  of  the  south  of  France. 

The  root  is  a  compound  bulb,  consisting  of  ten  or 
twelve  smaller  parts,  or  bulbs,  that  are  termed  cloves. 

Garlic  is  propagated  by  dividing  its  root  into  clpves, 
and  planting  them  in  drills  in  February  or  March ;  the 
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drills  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  the  cloves  at 
six  inches  from  each  other  in  the  drill. 

As  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  decay,  take  up  the 
roots,  and  after  they  are  dry,  hang  them  up  in  a  dry 
room  for  use. 

30.  GOURDS. 

The  varieties  of  Oourd  are  numerous,  and  they  vary 
considerably  in  size,  shape,  and  colour :  many  of  these 
are  grown  for  their  beauty  and  singularity ;  but  two 
only  appear  to  be  deserving  of  cultivation  with  us  as  an 
article  of  food  ;  these  are, 

J.  Cucurbita  Melopepo.  2.  Cucurbita  Ovifenu 

Large  American  Gourd*  Succade  Gourde 

Potironjaunef  of  the  French.  Vegetable  Af arrow. 

Courge  a  la  Moeile. 

The  first  sort  is  the  largest  of  the  Gourd  tribe.  It 
is  nearly  globular,  very  slightly  ribbed,  of  a  pale  buflT  or 
salmon  colour,  and  thickly  reticulated  over  its  whole 
surface  with  narrow  vermicular  processes.  It  keeps  well 
through  most  part  of  the  winter,  and  is  very  thick  in 
flesh. 

It  is  used  in  France  in  soups,  as  well  as  mashed  as  a 
vegetable  in  the  manner  of  potatoes.  It  has  a  pleasant 
and  peculiar  flavour,  and  is  an  excellent  substitute  for 
carrots  and  turnips. 

Mr.  Call  grew-  one  four  feet  ten  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence, that  weighed  103  lbs. 

Mr.  Caswell  grew  another  which  weighed  104.  lbs. ; 
and  another  from  America  weighed  140  lbs. 

It  requires  similar  treatment  with  the  common  Gourd» 
viz.  a  rich  loam  well  manured ;  and  if  laid  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet  thick,  upon  a  large  body  of  dung, 
the  size  of  the  fruit  will  be  proportionately  increased. 

The  second  sort.  Vegetable  Marrow^  is  highly  deserv- 
ing of  cultivation. 
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The  fruit  is  of  an  uniform  pale  yellow,  or  light  sulphur 
colour ;  when  fully  grown,  it  is  about  nine  inches  long, 
and  four  inches  in  diameter,  of  an  elliptic  shape,  the 
surface  slightly  uneven  by  irregular  longitudinal  ribs, 
the  terminations  of  which  uniting  form  a  projecting 
apex  at  the  end  of  the  fruit,  which  is  very  unusud 
with  this  tribe.  It  is  useful  for  culinary  purposes  in 
every  stage  of  its  growth  :  when  very  young,  it  is  good 
if  fried  with  batter ;  when  large,  or  about  half  grown, 
it  is  excellent,  either  plain  boiled  or  stewed  with  rich 
sauces :  for  either  of  these  purposes,  it  should  be  cut 
in  thin  slices. 

It  requires  the  same  management  as  hand-glass  or 
summer  Cucumbers.  Care  must  be  taken  that  no 
other  sort  of  Gourd  is  grown  near  it ;  if  there  should, 
no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  goodness  of  its  seed. 

81.  HORSE-RADISH. 

Horse-radish,  Cochlearia  Armoracia^  is  a  native  of 
Britain,  and  is  commonly  found  on  waste  spots  about 
farm-houses,  originating,  doubtless,  in  the  refuse  of  the 
garden. 

Horse-radish  is  cultivated  in  different  ways ;  but  the 
following  method  may  be  recommended  as  simple  and 
easy:  — 

Trench  the  ground  two  feet  or  twenty  inches  deep, 
in  February  or  March,  having  the  trenches  two  feet 
wide :  the  first  trench  must  be  taken  out  fifleen  inches 
deep  only,  and  the  mould  harrowed  back  to  rill  up  the 
last  trench  when  the  quarter  is  completed.  The  bottom 
of  the  first  trench  must  now  be  dug  over  five  inches 
deep  and  levelled  even ;  then  place  a  line  lengthwise,  at 
six  inches  from  the  side,  and  plant  some  crowns  of  the 
roots,  each  cut  with  an  inch  or  two  of  its  root»  at  nine 
inches  apart  along  the  line :  when  this  is  done,  remove 
the  line  twelve  inches,  which  will  be  within  six  inches 
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of  the  side  of  the^  tryeoqh^  jt^p^  sfime  as  the  first,  and 
must  be  planted  in  the  same  manner.  When  this  is 
dohey  turn  ovei^  the  second  tt^nch  fifteen  inclf es  d«^ 
tipon  the  roots  so  planted,  which  will'  levd  the  WoHtt 
dig  H]^  the  bottom  again  as  before,  tod  planll  the  s^  in 
the  same  manner,  and  proceed  thus  till  thb  wbole  piece 
is  finished.  According  to  this  method  the  rows  wm  be 
a  foot  apart,  and  the  sets  nine  inches  distance  in  the 
rows.  There  will  be  nothing  further  required  from  this 
titne  than  to  keep  the  ground  clean,  and  not  to  soSsr 
any  other  crop  to  be  grown  upon  the  ground,  bs  the 
Horse-radish  will  soon  make  its  appearance^  and  occupy 
all  the  surface.  . 

82.  HYSSOP. 

Hyssopus  officinalis  is  a  neat  little  evergreen  tuft,  and 
most,  ornamental  and  fragrant  when  in  flower.  It  was 
once  in  considerable  repute  as  a  popular  niedicine,  but 
is  now  almost  out  of  use. 

-it  is  propagated  by  dividing  the  plant,  and  planting 
Wit  the  slips  in  March  or  April :  they  will  thrive  in 
alinbidt  any  soil  and  situation.  •; 

,;  ,    M  83.  JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKE. 

Helidiithfis  tuherosusj  or  Jerusalem  Artichote,  tt  a 
native  of  Brazil,  and  appears  to  have  been  intrc^dii^:^ 
itiiQVf.  The  tubers  are  in  considerable  esteem  Qh^he 
Continent  as  a  substitute  for  potatoes ;  and  before  that 
vegetable  became  plentiful,  they  were  a  good  deal  in  use 
in  this  country. 

The  plant  is  cultivated  in  the  manner  of  the  Potatoe, 
by  planting  the  small  tubers  in  February  or  March,  in 
rows  four  feet  apart,  and  the  sets  eighteen  inches  from 
each  other  in  the  rows.  In  order  to  have  the  roots  hand- 
some, they  should  be  taken  up  and  transplanted  into 
fresh  ground  every  year. 
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,  PhaseoJiUS  vulgaris^  oi?  Pwarf  Kidney jPe^n,  is.  tbfi 
ilaricot  of  the  Freuch,  It  is  a  half-haj4y  apniu^,.a 
i^ative  of  India,  and  introduced  intp  this  cpi^atry  Jq 
4597»^or  probably  earlier.  ,.,  ,  ,,, 

Trtie  species  termed  the  Runner,  Phaseolu^  mp^ir 
Jlormy  is  a  tender  perennial,  a  native  of  South,  Am^f^ca, 
introduced  in  1633. 

The  following  sorts  are  those  principally  cultivated 
\r^  our  gardens:  —  ,     i,    , 

1.  Battersea.  9.  Large  Yellow. 

2.  Black-Speckled.  10.  Liver-coWi^e'd. '    ' 
S.  Canterbury.  11.  Negro. 

4.  Chinese.  12.  Red-Speckled. 

5.  Dwarf  Scarlet.  13.  Small  Y^Jpw, ,   \^ 

6.  Early  Dun,  or  Buff.  14.  White  Dutch. 

7.  Early  Purple- Speckled.  15.  Scarlel  Riinner.* 

8.  Large  White.     ,  16.  Whft^  Dutch  Runta^h' 

'J'he  Early  Dun,  Early  Purple-Speckile4>  !an4  Na^o, 
^^e  the>  sorts  mostly  used  fof  forciuig,  wd;f0r  ^9  f|i;9t 
crops  in  the  open  air;  the  other  dijv^rfa.ar^  .used /cmt 
succession  ones,  some  gardeners  preferring  one  sort,  and 
some  another ;  but  the  Batteisea;  Canterbury,  Black 
and  Red,  Spe/ckled,  are  those  ge»^wUy .WlwiiW  \the 
princip^iCrpps,  ,  . ,.  ,  .,,,_.  .,..,  .  .^,^ll  1..  */i;iM 
.,  The  Scarlet  and  JfTiite  Dutch  JHwme^s  are.  ^tl^os^ 

*  it  may  be  considered  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that  all  our  gardep- 
ers,  who  have  written  books  on  gardening,  have  never  discovered, 
that  the  Scarlet  Runner  is  a  perennial  plant ;  and  it  is  also' stated  to 
be  an  ftiitiadU  by  such*  botanicd  authoM  as  I  hliv«  eoftsUlted  ;  but 
the  truth  i$,  that  it  is  «  perennial  »•  its  roota  are  tuberous^  Bimilar  to 
those  of  the  Dahlia»  and,  like  that,  may  be  preserved  througl^jtbe 
winter  by  the  same  means ;  when  if  planted  out  in  April,  they 
soon  make  their  appearance  above  ground,  and  produce,  for  the 
second  time,  an  early  and  abundant  crop* 
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which  are  principally  depended  upon  for  the  la 
crops :  these  two  lost-mentioned  sorts  are  most  at: 
dant  bearers ;  and  if  the  young  beans  are  gathere< 
they  become  fit  for  table,  the  plants  will  be  much  n 
productive,  and  continue  in  a  state  of  bearing  m 
later  in  the  season,  than  they  will  do  if  any  of  tb»p 
are  allowed  to  remain  for  the  purpose  of  ripening  tl 
seeds. 

35.  LAVENDER. 

Lavandula  Spica,  our  common  garden  Lavender 
a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  highly  valued 
its  fragrant  flowers.  The  use  of  the  distilled  watei 
this  plant  is  well  known.  Alcohol  extracts  the  virt 
of  the  flowers  completely,  and  elevates  in  distillation 
their  odorous  parts.  The  oil,  however,  on  which  tl 
virtues  depend,  is  obtained  separate,  in  distillation,  w 
water,  in  the  proportion,  it  is  said,  of  one  ounce  of 
from  sixty  ounces  of  flowers. 

Lavender  flowers  should  be  gathered  and  gradua 
dried,  partly  in  the  sun,  and  partly  in  the  shade, 
being  spread  upon  a  mat  or  sheet,  removed  out  of  t 
sun  in  the  heat  o(  the  day,  and  placed  in  it  momin 
and  evenii^. 

The  spikes  should  be  cut  when  the  flowers  on  t 
under,  or  bottom  part,  begin  to  drop  their  corolla. 

The  plant  is  p'rop^ated  by  dividing  it,  and  plantu 
the  slips  in  March  or  April. 

36.  LEEKS. 
The  Leek,  Allium  Porrum,  is  a  biennial :  it  produc 
an  oblong  tunicated  root :  its  leaves  are  broad  and  fit 
rising  and  spreading  out  in  opposite  directions. 

It  is  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and  was  introduced 
1562.     The  varieties  are  — 

1.  Common.  2.  London,  or  Flag  Leek. 
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Leeks,  like  the  Onion,  require  an  open  situation,  and 
that  the  ground  be  good,  light,  rich,  and  upon  a  dry 
sub-soil.  The  first  sowing  may  be  about  the  middle  of 
February ;  but  the  main  crop  ought  to  be  sowed  in  the 
middle  or  end  of  March.  When  the  plants  are  three 
or  four  inches  high,  they  should  be  thinned  out,  leaving 
them  about  nine  inches  apart ;  or  they  may  be  planted 
in  deep  drills,  nine  inches  from  plant  to  plant,  and  the 
drills  eighteen  inches  asunder.  As  the  plants  grow 
stronger,  the  earth  may  be  drawn  to  them  so  as  at  last 
to  fill  the  drills  level,  by  which  means  the  lower  part  of 
the  bulbs  will  become  blanched,  and  much  sweeter  than 
when  it  is  more  approaching  to  green. 

37.  l.ETT UCES. 

Ldctuca  sativaj  or  Garden  Lettuce,  is  well  known 
as  furnishing,  among  its  numerous  varieties,  the  best 
vegetable  of  the  salad  kind  grown  in  the  open  garden. 
The  cultivated  Lettuce  will,  if  sown  in  the  spring,  pro- 
duce ripe  seeds  in  August  or  September ;  and  so  far  it 
is  strictly  an  annual :  but  if  it  be  sown  in  autumn,  it  will 
not  produce  seeds  till  the  succeeding  summer.  It  was 
introduced  or  cultivated  in  156S,  but  from  what  country 
is  unknown. 

The  varieties  are  numerous ;  but  they  may  be  arranged 
in  two  divisions,  viz.  the  upright,  oblong,  or  Cos  Let- 
tuces ;  and  the  round-headed,  spreading,  or  Cabbage 
Lettuces. 

Lettuces  possess  some  medicinal  properties;  their 
milky  juice  is  a  slight  opiate,  and  occasionally  produces 
drowsiness  ;  eaten  at  night,  they  are,  with  some  persons, 
favourable  to  sleep ;  but  as  they  also  possess  laxative 
qualities,  they  are  apt,  if  eaten  freely  for  several  succes- 
sive days,  to  derange  the  bowels,  and  to  cause  ccmsider- 
abk  pdn  and  distention. 
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r .  iXhe  ifollowing  are  the  principal  'sorts  at :  presetit  oaki- 

vated.  in  ibis. country  :  t^ 

,  .  •  . ,      . . .    ,.  I  •      ,  J  •     •     ,  . 

,  CABBAGS.  &BT3^t[C£S,     .-      ;        .  ^ 

1.  Black-seeded  Gotte.  8.  Imperial. 

Laitue  Gotte  Hgraine  noire. 


2.  Brown  Dutch. 
S.  Brown  Silesia. 
4^  Drumhead* 
5»  Frame. 
6»  Grand  Admiral. 
7.  Hammersmith. 


Union  • 
9.  Large  White. 

10.  Mari^iUesl'  •  ' 

11.  Saxotiy*  >i 

12.  Tennis  BalK 

13.  White  Silesia. 


it  ,1-       ! 


•  ; 


n 
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14.  Brown,  or  Bath  Cos.  18.  Green  C^^* 

'  15.  Dwarf  Brown  Cos.  Cove  CpSm- 

16.  Egyptian  Cos.  19.  Spotted  Ctti. 

■  17*  Florence  Cos.  SO.  White  Cos* 


.-:  ■  n  I 


')■'    ' 


.  .  Tb^  Black-seeded  Qotte  JLetbwoe  is  a  finall  •  spring 
Cabbage  Lettuce.  It  grows  very  close  to  the  ground  f 
its  heart  is  hard  and  firm  ;  about  four  inches  in  dilumeteff 
vfhen  stripped  of  its  •  outer  leaves*  Colour  vfery;  pale 
green.  This  Lettuce  comes  early  into  use,  is  esseelletit 
ii^  it^  flavour,  and  remains  longer  than  almost  (a^y.  lotiier 
sort  before  it  runs  to  seed.  It  is  the  smallest-  of  all-  the 
kinds  of  Cabbage  Lettuce,  except  the  Tennis  Ball,  from 
which  it  differs  in  its  leaves  being  more  curled,  and  of  a 
lighter  green  colour,  and  not  running  to  se^d-so  «oon  by 
three  weeks  or  a  month. 

The  Grand  Admiral^  Imperial^  and.  large  Pf^hite^ 
are  grown  as  spring  Lettuces,  and  succeed  the  Black- 
seeded  Gotte. 

The  Hammersmith  and.  Tennis  Ball  are  sown  in 
August  to  stand  the  winter,  and  are  the  first  to  be  cut 
in  the  spring. 

The  Egyptian  CoSj  Florence  CoSj  the  Oreen^ 
Spotted^  and  PFliite  Cos,  supply  the  first  sfjada  in  the 
summer  ;  and  the  Brown,  and  Dwarf  Broum  Co^,  are 
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those  which  are  sown  in  satumn,  to  be  planted  imder 
hand-glasses  or  frames,  to  stand  the  winter,  and  to 
furnish  the  first  Cos  Lettuces  in  the  spring :  for  this 
purpose  these  two  are  decidedly  the  best, 

38.  LOVE-APPLES. 

The  Love- Apple,  Solanum  LycoperHcum^  is  a  tender 
annual,  a  native  of  South  America,  introduced  into  this 
country  in  1596. 

It  is  cultivated  extensively  about  Naples  and  Rome, 
for  the  use  of  the  berry  in  sauces,  stewing,  and  soups. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  common  articles  used  in  Italian 
cookery,  and  makes  an  excellent  sauce  for  fish,  meat, 
and  general  purposes.  Its  use  for  sauce  in  this  country 
is  greatly  on  the  increase,  and  its  cultivation  extensive. 

Formerly  we  had  two  sorts  only  in  our  gardens,  the 
red  and  the  yellow-fruited  ;  but  lately  we  have  had  fbur 
other  varieties  introduced  from  France,  which  have  been 
fruited  in  the  Horticultural  Garden  at  Chiswick. 

The  French,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese,  call  them 
Toniates  ;  the  Italians,  Pomi  (TAmore. 

The  following  are  those  at  present  cultivated  in  our 
gardens :  — - 

REO-FRUITSO. 

1.  Large  Red.  S.  Pear^shtped. 
Tomaie  Grosse.  Tomate  en  Poire. 

2.  Small  Red.  4.  Cherry-shaped. 
Tomate  Petite.  Tomate  Cerise. 

YBLLOW-FRUITED. 

5.  Large  Yellow.  6.  Cherry-ghaped. 

Tomate  Grosse  Jaune.  Tomaie  Petite  Jaune, 

The  first  of  these  sorts  is  the  most  valuable  ;  plaits 
of  this  properly  managed  will  produce  from  twenty  to 
forty  pounds*  weight  each;  single  fruit  will  measure 
twelve  inches  in  circumference,  and  weigh  twelve  ounces. 


> 
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By  training  the  plants  against  a  bank»  Mr«  John  Wil- 
mot,  of  Islewortb,  gathered  400  half  sieves*  of  ripe 
fruit  for  market  from  600  plants. 

The  seeds  of  the  Love- Apple  shonld  be  sown  upon  a 
hot-bed  in  March ;  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  two 

j!  inches  high,  they  should  be  planted  in  small-sized  pots, 

placing  two  plants  in  each  pot :  they  should  have  plenty 
of  air  allowed  them,  so  that  they  do  not  draw  up  weak ; 

]  and  in  April  they  may  be  removed  to  a  cool  frame,  and 

hardened  by  degrees  till  they  will  bear  the  open  air. 
In  May,  or  the  beginning  of  June,   they  may  be 

I  planted  against  a  south  wall,  or  against  a  bank.     They 

must  be  trained  close  to  the  wall,  or  p^ged  to  the  bank, 
as  they  grow  ;  and  when  they  have  acquired  a  sufficient 
leog^hf  and  shown  blossom  enough  for  a  crop,  they 
should  then  be  topped^  and  all  useless  laterals  removed, 
as  well  as  those  leaves  which  cover  the  fruit* 

S9.  MARJORAM. 

There  are  two  species  of  Marjoram  cultivated  in  our 
gardens  :  — 

1.  Pot  Marjoram.  2.  Sweet  Maijoram. 

Origanum  Onites*  '        Origanum  Majorana, 

The  first  sort  is  a  hardy  perennial,  a  native  of  Sicily, 
cultivated  in  this  country  in  17^9-  The  second  sort  is 
a  tender  biennial,  a  native  of  Portugal,  and  cultivated 
in  1573.  The  latter  is  principally  in  use  under  the 
name  of  Knotted  Marjoram,  from  the  flowers  coming  in 
whorls  at  the  joints. 

The  Pot  Marjoram  is  propagated  by  dividing  its  roots 
in  March  or  April. 

Sweet  Maijoram  may  be  sown  upon  a  hot-bed,  and 

*  A  half  sieve  of  Tomatoes  or  Love- Apples  is  about  20  lbs., 
and  three  half  sieves  make  a  bushel.   Hort.  Trans,  Vol.  iiL  p.  542. 
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transplanted  into  the  border  in  May  ;  or  the  seed  may 
be  sown  under  a  hand-glass  in  April,  and  transplanted 
out  into  the  border  when  the  plants  are  two  or  three 
inches  high.  The  plant  being  rather  tender,  it  should 
be  planted  upon  a  south  border. 

40.  MARYGOLD. 

Calendula  officinalis^  or  common  Pot  Marygold,  has 
been  a  garden  plant  time  out  of  mind ;  it  is  a  hardy 
annual,  and  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  :  its  use  is 
in  soups  and  broths,  but  at  the  present  day  it  appears 
to  have  fallen  almost  into  disuse. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  March  or  April,  and 
nothing  further  will  be  required  than  to  keep  the  plants 
clear  from  weeds.  Where  a  succession  of  flowers  are 
required,  the  sowings  should  be  repeated  in  May  and 
June. 

41.  MINT. 

There  are  two  species  of  Mint  cultivated  in  our 
gardens :  — 

1.  Spear  Mint.  2.  Pepper  Mint. 

Mentha  viridis*  Mentha  Piperita, 

The  young  tops .  of  the  first  sort  are  used  in  spring 
salads,  and  for  sauce  with  lamb,  as  also  to  flavour  other 
vegetables. 

The  second  sort  is  used  only  for  distillation.  Both 
are  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots,  and  they  succeed 
in  almost  any  soil. 

There  have  been  formerly  one  or  two  other  sorts  of 
Mint  grown  in  gardens,  particularly  in  and  near  Nor- 
wich, and  used  in  sauce  for  mackerel ;  but  they  are 
nauseous,  rather  than  otherwise,  and  therefore  are  now 
rarely  to  be  found  in  a  cultivated  state. 
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*2.  MUSHROOMS. 


These  may  be  raised  in  abundance  on  Mdon  be^  bj 
I  spawning  them  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  also  on  th< 

!  surface  of  the  beds.     This  must  be  done  when  thebeJ 

I  is  earthed  up  for  the  last  time.     The  strong  loamy  soil 

used  for  Melons  is  much  more  congenial  to  the  Mush- 
Foom  than  the  light  soil  nsed  for  Cucumbers  ;  and  if  il 
is  made  still  more  firm  by  treading,  it  will '  be  of  ver^ 
great  advantage.  Nothing  more  is  required  than  U 
manage  the  bed  and  the  Melons,  as  if  no  spawn  had 
been  used.  The  warmth  of  the  bed  will  soon  caose  tb< 
spawn  to  run,  and  extend  itself  through  to  the  suffice 

J  of  the  ground.     In  September  or  October  fbllowing, 

when  the  Melon  plant  is  decaying,  the  bed  must  be 
oarefuUy  cleaned,  the  glasses  put  on  and  kept  close;  and 
when  the  mould  becomes  dry,  it  must  be  frequently 
watered,  but  not  immediately,  as  too  much  wet  would 
destroy  the  spawn ;  advantage  should  also  be  taken  of 
every  gentle  shower  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
moisture  coming  up  on  the  dry  earth  produces  a  nio> 
derate  heat,  which  soon  causes  the  Mushrooms  to  appear 
in  every  part  of  the  bed,  in  such  abundance  as  even  to 
prevent  each  other's  growth.  Two  bushels  at  a  time 
have  frequently  been  gathered  from  a  bed  ten  feet  by 
six,  and  have  produced  individual  Mushrooms  of  neariy 
two  pounds*  weight.  The  mould  being  kept  warm  by 
the  glasses,  and  properly  watered,  the  Mushrooms  will 
continue  to  spring  till  the  frosts  of  winter  prevent  their 
further  growth.  After  this,  the  bed,  frame,  &c.  may 
remain  just  as  they  are  till  the  early  part  of  the  spring  j 
and  as  soon  as  the  frosts  are  supposed  to  be  over,  the 
bed  may  be  covered  with  straw,  should  the  frame  and 
glasses  be  wanted  for  another  purpose,  when  the  warm 
and  enlivening  showers  of  spring  cause  the  Mushrooms 
to  be  again  produced  in  every  part,  till  the  drought  of 
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summer  renders  it  difficult  to  keep  the  bed  sufficiently 
moist  for  their  growth. 

The  Rev.  William  Williamson,  of  Westbere,  near 
Canterbury,  makes  use  of  this  method ;  and  should  it  be 
advisable  to  have  Mushrooms  during  the  depth  of  win- 
ter, he  is  of  opinion  that  they  might  be  obtained,  at  a 
trifling  expense,  by  lining  the  bed  with  hot  dung,  and 
using  other  precautions  to  keep  out  the  cold  air.  Hort. 
Trans.  Vol.  iii.  p.  6. 

Mushroom  Spawn. 

In  June  or  July,  to  any  quantity  of  fresh  horse  drop- 
pings, mixed  with  short  litter,  add  one  third  of  cow's 
dung,  and  a  small  portion  of  mould  to  cement  it  t<)- 
gether ;  mash  the  whole  into  a  thin  compost,  and  spread 
it  on  the  floor  of  an  open  shed,  and  let  it  remain  till  it 
becomes  firm  enough  to  be  formed  into  flat  square  bricks, 
which  being  done,  set  them  on  edge,  and  frequently 
turn  them  till  half  dry  :  then  with  a  dibble  make  two  or 
three  holes  in  each  brick,  and  insert  in  each  hole  a  piece 
of  good  old  spawn,  the  size  of  a  common  walnut ;  the 
bricks  should  then  remain  till  they  are  dry.  This  being 
completed,  level  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  ground,  three 
feet  wide,  and  of  length  sufficient  to  receive  the  bricks, 
on  which  lay  a  bottom  of  dry  horse  dung,  six  inches 
thick  ;  then  form  a  pile  by  placing  the  bricks  in  rows 
one  upon  another  (the  spawned  side  uppermost),  till  the 
pile  is  three  feet  high  :  next  cover  it  with  a  small  por- 
tion of  warm  horse  dung,  sufficient  in  quantity  to  diffiise 
a  gentle  glow  through  the  whole. 

When  the  spawn  has  spread  itself  through  every  part 
of  the  bricks,  the  process  is  ended,  and  they  must  be  laid 
up  in  a  dry  place  for  use. 

Mushroom  spawn  made  according  to  this  process  will 
preserve  its  vegetative  power  many  years,  if  well  dried 
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before  it  is  laid  up  ^   if  moist,  it  will  grow,  and  soon 
exhaust  itself.     Hort.  JVans.  Vd.  ii.  p.  3*5. 

4A.  MUSTARD. 

The  only  species  of  Mustard  cultivated  in  our  gar- 
dens  is  the  Sinapis  dha,  or  TVhite  Muttard :  it  is  an 
uinual  plant,  and  cut  in  its  young  state,  whoi  the  seed- 
lesves  are  fully  expanded,  and  used  with  Chervil  aod 
Cress,  as  an  ingredient  among  salads. 

The  ripe  seeds  were,  a  few  years  sitlce,  recommended 
to  be  taken  whole,  as  a  tonic  and  detergent  ;  and  the 
public  was  amused  for  a  time  with  inflated  accounts 
of  the  medical  virtues  of  this  stimulant  ibr  debility  of 
the  digestive  organs. 

It  requires  to  be  grown  in  the  same  manner,  and  at 
the  same  times,  as  the  common  garden  Cress. 

44.  NASTURTIUMS,  OR  INDIAN  CRESS. 
There  are  two  species  of  Nasturtium  cultivated  in 
our  gardens  :  tbey  are  both  hardy  annuals :  natives  of 
Peru. 

1.  Large  Nuturtium.  2.  Small  Naaturtium. 

TropteoluJK  Majut.  TropaoluM  Minus. 

Introduced  in  1686.  Cultivaled  io  1596. 

In  its  native  country,  the  Tropseolum  endures  several 
seasons ;  but  here,  being  unable  to  sustain  our  winter, 
it  is  treated  as  an  annual,  and  requires  to  be  sown  every 
year. 

The  flowers  and  young  leaves  are  frequently  eaten  in 
salads.  The  dowers  are  also  used  to  garnish  dishes. 
The  pods  arc  gathered  green,  and  pickled,  in  which 
state  they  form  an  excellent  substitute  for  capers. 

To  those  who  cultivate  Nasturtiums  in  their  gardens, 
for  the  sake  of  their  seed-pods  to  pickle,  the  second 
sort  is  preferable.     The  common    Nasturtium,     Tro- 
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pcBolum  majus,  and  its  dwarf  variety  are  both  runners, 
and  require  the  support  of  stakes ;  without  which  they 
will  extend  widely  over  the  borders,  Tropaeolum  minus 
is  much  smaller  than  the  dwarf  variety  of  T,  majus, 
not  exceeding  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  height,  and  it 
grows  to  about  two  feet  in  length. 

Both  sorts  may  be  sown  in  March ;  the  former  at  the 
feet  of  pales,  or  where  the  plants  may  be  staked ;  the 
latter  on  the  borders  of  either  the  kitchen  or  flower 
garden,  where  they  will  not  require  any  support. 

45.  ONIONS.      • 

The  common  bulbous  Onion,  Allium  Cepa,  is  a 
biennial  plant,  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Spain,  though 
neither  the  native  country,  nor  the  date  of  its  introduc- 
tion into  this  country,  are  correctly  known.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  other  alliaceous  plants  by  its  large 
fistular  leaves,  swelling  stalk,  coated  bulbous  root,  and 
large  globular  head  of  flowers  which  expand  the  second 
year,  in  June  and  July.  The  following  are  the  sorts 
cultivated  in  our  gardens : 

• 

1.  Blood-red.  10.  Spanish. 
Dutch  Blood-red,  Reading. 
French  Blood-red.  White  Portugal, 
Ognon  Rougejbnci*  White  Spanish. 

2.  Deptford.  Ognon  d'Espagne. 

3.  Early  Silver-skinned.  11.  Strasburgh. 
Ognon  blanc  hatif.  Essex  Onion. 

4.  Globe.  Flanders  Onion. 

5.  James's  Long-keeping.  12.  Tripoli. 

6.  Lisbon.  Ognon  pyriforme. 
White  Lisbon.  13.  True  Portugal. 
Ognon  blanc  de  Florence.                Broxun  Portugal. 

7.  Pale  red.                    '  14.  Two-bladed. 
Ognon  Rouge  p^le.  15.  Welsh. 

8.  Potatoe  Onion.  1 6.  Yellow. 
Under-ground  Onion.  Ognon  jaune. 

9.  Silver-skinned. 
Ognon  blanc  gros. 

O  O 
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All  the  varieties  of  onion,  rused  from  seed,  gro 
freely  in  any  common  good  garden  soil,  in  an  ope 
tttuation.  They  are  sown  from  the  middle  of  Januu 
to  the  end  of  March,  for  the  mua  summer  crops  ( 
keeping  onions,  and  in  August  for  sm^er  crops  t 
stand  the  winter  for  green  young  onions,  in  the  sprii^ 

To  obtdn  large  Onions,  Mr.  Knight  sajs,  "  Sowtli 
seeds  thick  of  the  Spanish  or  Portugal,  at  the  unu 
time,  on  poor  land,  generally  under  the  shade  of 
fruit-tree;  and  in  such  situations,  the  bulb^  in  th 
autumn,  will  seldom  exceed  the  size  of  a  pea.  Tak 
them  up  and  keep  them  till  the  following  spring,  ani 
plant  them  out  ;  they  will  arrive  at  five  inches  i 
diameter,  and  conuderably  more,  and  be  as  sound  ani 
good  as  those  imported  from  Portugal.  Plants  obtaine 
from  seed  sown  in  August,  and  put  out  in  March,  grtn 
also  to  a  very  large  size,  from  a  pound  to  twenty-fiv 
ounces."    Hort.  Trans,  vol.  i.  p.  158. 

In  adopting  either  of  these  methods,  it  is  necessar 
the  ground  should  be  good,  in  an  open  situation,  am 
the  bulbs  planted  at  a  foot  distance  from  each  otha 
hoeing  between  them  frequently,  to  stir  the  sur&ce  ani 
destroy  the  weeds.  Should  the  soil  be  light,  it  ough 
to  be  made  firm  before  planting. 

The  Potaioe  Onion,  is  so  called  from  its  producing 
its  crop  generally  under  the  surface,  like  the  Fotatoe 
hence  it  is  called  the  Under-ground  Onion,  and  i 
never  obtained  from  seed.  It  cannot  be  ascertained 
perhaps,  at  this  time,  when  it  was  introduced  into  thii 
country,  or  from  whence  it  came.  It  appears  to  hav( 
been  cultivated  in  Mr.  Driver's  nursery,  near  London, 
in  1796 ;  M>d  it  has  probably  been  known  in  some  o: 
our  gardens  much  longer.  There  are  several  ways  o 
cultivating  it :  the  two  following  have  been  practisef 
with  very  good  success. 

The  first  is  to  dung  and  dig  the  ground  well,  an< 
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form  beds  four  feet  wide,  in  February,  on  each  of  which 
plant  three  rows,  placing  the  roots  ten  inches  apart,  and 
inserting  the  bulb  about  half  its  depth  in  drills  drawn 
lengthways  on  the  beds  to  receive  them.  As  they  grow, 
«arth  them  up  like  potatoes :  small  bulbs  become  large 
ones,  and  produce  offsets ;  the  middle-sized  and  large 
ones,  large  clusters.  Under  this  management,  sixty 
roots  planted  out  in  February,  produced  360  in  the  July 
following. 

The  second  method  is  that  adopted  by  John  Wedge- 
wood,  Esq.  a  gentleman  possessing  very  extensive  horti- 
cultural knowledge.  He  says,  "  When  the  Onions  have 
shot  out  their  leaves  to  their  full  size,  and  when  they 
begin  to  get  a  little  brown  at  the  top,  he  clears  away  all 
the  soil  from  the  bulb,  down  to  the  ring  from  whence 
proceed  the  fibres  of  the  roots,  and  thus  forms  a  basin 
round  each  bulb,  which  catches  the  rain,  and  serves  as 
a  receptacle  for  the  water  from  the  watering-pot.  The 
old  bulbs  then  immediately  begin  to  form  new  ones ; 
and  if  they  are  kept  properly  moist  and  the  ground 
good,  the  clusters  will  be  very  large  and  numerous; 
besides,  bulbs  grown  thus  above  ground  are  much 
sounder  than  those  grown  below,  and  will  keep  much 
better  —  quite  as  well  as  many  others.'*  Hart.  Trans. 
vol.  iii.  p.  403. 

It  will  be  right,  however,  in  adopting  Mr.  Wedge- 
wood's  plan,  to  make  the  experiment  upon  the  half  of 
one  of  the  beds  planted  out  according  to  the  first 
method :  it  will  be  the  means  of  clearly  ascertaining 
whether  the  last  method  is,  or  is  not,  an  improve- 
ment. 

The  Potatoe  Onion  is  a  very  valuable  acquisition  to 
our  gardens,  and  its  cultivation  cannot  be  too  strongly 
recommended.  It  is  most  hardy,  productive,  and  of 
mild  quality,  equally  so  with  the  Spanish;  possessing 
this  advantage,  that  its  roots  are  perfectly  ripened  and 
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fit  for  use,  in  say  season,  two  months  before  any  otbc 

sort. 

46.  PARSLEY. 
Apiwm  Petroselinum,  or  Garden  Parsley,  is  a  hard 
biennial,  a  native  of  Sardinia,  and  waa  in  cultivation  i 
England  so  long  ago  as  1548.  It  is  a  well  know 
seasoning  herb,  and  communicates  an  agreeable  flavoii 
to  soups  and  stews.  There  are  three  varieties  cultivate 
in  om*  gardens. 

1.  Common.  S.  Hamburgh. 

2.  Curled-leaved.  Large-roated. 

CurtedParsley  is  a  very  valuable  article  in  the  garda 
and  requires  particular  attention  in  order  to  keep  : 
true :  as  the  very  finest  variety  will  soon  degenerate  an 
become  plain  if  left  to  itself.  On  the  contrary,  a  ver 
fine  sort  may  be  considerably  improved  by  managemem 

It  should  be  sown  thin  in  the  spring,  broadcast ;  an 
when  the  plants  have  acquired  five  or  sis  leaves,  thos 
which  are  the  most  densely  curled  should  be  taken  u{ 
their  roots  shortened  to  three  or  four  inches  long,  ani 
planted  out  upon  a  bed  in  the  open  part  of  the  garden 
at  eight  or  nine  inches  apart  from  each  other,  keeping 
the  ground  perfectly  clean  through  the  summer.  B; 
the  autumn  the  plants  will  have  attained  their  full  size 
when  the  very  handsomest  should  again  be  selected 
taken  up,  and  planted  out  again,  in  the  most  open  ani 
exposed  part  of  the  garden,  for  seed. 

fiy  this  method  of  transplanting  the  plants  twice,  thi 
stock  is  improved  as  fiir,  probably,  as  art  is  capable  o 
effecting  it. 

The  transplanting  of  Chervil  and  Garden  Cress,  is  th 
only  means  of  improving  their  curled-leaved  varieties. 

Hamburgh  Parsley,  which  is  cultivated  for  its  root 
alone,  should  be  sown  thin,  broadcast,  and  the  plants  hoe< 
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out  to  the  distance  of  nine  or  ten  inches  from  each  other, 
the  ground  having  been  previously  trenched.  The  whole 
crop  should  be  taken  up  in  the  autumn,  when  the  roots 
have  attained  their  full  size ;  a  few  of  the  finest  may  be 
selected  and  planted  out  for  seed,  and  the  others  laid 
into  the  ground  again  for  use. 

47.  PARSNIPS. 

The  Parsnip,  Pastinaca  sativaj  is  a  biennial  plant, 
a  native  of  England.  The  Garden  Parsnip  has  large, 
smooth,  pinnated  leaves,  of  a  light  green  colour ;  the 
roots  are  white  or  cream  colour,  mild,  sweet,  and 
aromatic. 

The  following  sorts  have  been  cultivated  Jn  the  Hor- 
ticultural Garden  at  Chiswick :  — 

1.  Common  Parsnip.  8.  Hollo W'-crowned  Parsnip. 
Suyelling  Pamsip.  HoUovo^headed. 

Large  Smelling  Parsnip.  Panais  LisbonaU,  of  Guern- 

2.  Guernsey  Parsnip.  sey. 
Panais  long,  of  the  Vrench.  4.  Turnip-rooted. 
Panais   coquin^  of  Guem-           Panais  rond. 

sey. 

The  Guernsey  Parsnip,  No.  2.  appears  to  be  an 
improved  variety  of  the  common  sort :  it  sometimes 
grows  in  Guernsey  to  the  length  of  four  feet.  The 
third  sort  also  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  appears  to  be 
the  most  deserving  of  cultivation,  being  very  hardy, 
tender  in  its  flesh,  and  of  a  most  excellent  flavour. 

Parsnips  cannot  be  expected  to  grow  large  unless  the 
ground  is  good  and  properly  prepared.  For  this  pur- 
pose, it  should  be  trenched  two  spit,  or  twenty.inches 
deep:  in  the  beginning  of  March,  the  seed  should 
be  sown  thinly  in  very  shallow  drills  eighteen  inches 
from  each  other ;  and  as  soon  as  the  plantJs  are  two  or 
three  inches  high,  they  should  be  thinned  out  to  twelve 
inches  apart,  or  fifteen  inches  if  very  large  roots  axe 
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desired.  It  would,  howerer,  be  a  saJer  way,  at  the  fint 
tliinning,  to  leave  the  plants  by  pturs,  or  two  tc^ether, 
till  they  are  six  inches  high,  when  the  smallest  of  tbe 
two  may  be  cut  up.  After  this,  there  will  be  nothing 
further  required  than  to  keep  the  crop  perfectly  dean, 
by  frequent  hoeings,  during  the  summer.  Under  thn 
management,  I  have  grown  many  tons  of  No.  3.  the 
principal  roots  of  which  have  measured  eighteen  inches 
long,  seventeen  inches  in  circumference  at  the  crown, 
and  weighing  from  four  to  five  pounds. 


The  Garden  Pea,  Pimm  saHvum,  is  a  hardy  annual, 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  has  long  been  culti- 
vated. It  was  not  common,  however,  in  ^Elizabeth's 
time,  as  Fuller  informs  us  that  Peas  were  brought  from 
Holluid,  and  were  "  fit  dainties  for  ladies,  they  came 
80  far,  and  cost  so  dear." 

The  varieties  of  Peas  are  very  numerous  t  the  follow- 
ing are  mentioned  in  the  seedsmen's  lists :  — 

1.  'Bishop's  Early  DwBif.  J4.  'Knight's Dwarf  Mairowru. 

S.  *61ue  Prussian.  I5.  'Knight's  Tall  Marrowfat. 

S.  Charlton.  16.  Late  Spanisb. 

4.  'Dwarf  Green  Imperial.  17*  Pearl. 

5.  'Dwarf  Marrow&t.  18.  Prolific 

6.  Dwarf  Sabre.  19.  'Royal  Dwarf. 

7.  Dwarf  Spanish.  20.  'Spanish  Morotto. 

8.  Dwarf  Sugar.  21.  'Tall  Greeo  ImperiaL 

9.  'Egg.  22.  Toll  Marrowfat. 

10.  'Frame,  Double^podded.  23.  Tall  Sugar. 

11.  Frame,  Single-podded.  24.  Wellington. 

12.  Golden  Hotspur.  25.  White  Prussian. 
IS.  'Green  Marrowfat.  26.  Whitn  RouncivaL 

Out  of  the  above  number,  ten  or  twelve  sorts  aife  ta 
many  as  can  be  required  for  the  latest  garden>  There 
are  other  names  of  Peas  which  might  be  ebomented. 
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but,  like  some  of  the  above,  they  are  nominal  only, 
having  no  distinguishable  character.  Those  denoted  by 
an  asterisk (*)  may  be  considered  as  forming  an  assort- 
ment of  tlie  most  approved  sorts.  Bishop's  Early 
Dwarf  is  a  very  excellent  variety  for  an  early  crop.  The 
Double  and  Single-podded  Frame  scarcely  differ,  ex- 
cept that  the  latter  has  several  of  its  blossoms  solitary 
at  the  joint,  instead  of  being  in  pairs ;  excess  of  vigour 
in  the  plant,  however,  will  destroy  this  character. 
The  Charlton  Pea  is  only  known  by  name ;  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Oolden  Hotspur.  The  MarrowJiU 
Peas,  particularly  those  called  KnighCs  Marrowfots^ 
have  distinguishing  characters,  and  they  are  all  excellent ; 
the  latter  particularly  so  for  late  cr(^.  The  Egg  Pea, 
and  Spanish  Morotto^  may  be  considered  as  the  poor 
man's  pea,  being  the  most  hardy  and  abundant  bearers. 
Some  of  the  other  sorts  mentioned  in  the  list,  no  doubt, 
possess  considerable  merit ;  but,  it  is  apprehended,  not 
sufficient  to  exclude  those  I  have  recommended. 

For  the  first  crop,  the  early  peas  are  generally  sown 
upon  a  south  border  in  November,  and  again  in  January 
or  February  if  the  weather  be  open ;  but  in  hard  winters 
the  early  sowings  are  frequently  destroyed,  notwith- 
standing the  greatest  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  them. 

A  much  better  way  of  obtaining  an  early  crop,  and  at 
one  twentieth  part  of  the  trouble,  is  to  sow  the  peas  in 
January,  in  shallow  pots,  and  place  them  under  a  com- 
mon frame,  where  they  may  be  protected  from  frost. 
Towards  the  middle  of  March,  the  plants  must  be  turned 
carefully  out  of  the  pots,  so  as  not  to  ii^ure  their  roots, 
and  planted  out  an  inch  apart  in  drills,  under  a  south 
wall,  at  three  feet  and  a  half,  or  four  feet  from  the  foot, 
drawing  a  ridge  of  mould  six  inches  high  at  the  back  of 
the  plants,  and  protecting  them  by  a  few  closely-placed 
spruce  fir  branches  on  the  north  side.  In  this  manner, 
peas  may  be  brought  much  forwarder  than  those  sowu 
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-upon  the  border,  and  under  the  greatest  care  and  attea 
tion.  This  will  appear  clear  by  the  following  expenroent: 
Mr.  Knight  sowed  peas  in  the  open  air,  and  others  in 
pots,  on  the  first  day  of  March.  In  the  last  week  of  the 
month,  those  in  pots  were  transplanted  into  rows  in  the 
qpen  ground.  On  the  29th  of  April*  the  transplanted 
peas  were  fifteen,  and  the  others  four  inches  high  ;  aiui 
in  June  the  former  ripened  twelve  days  before  the  latter. 
For  the  late  crops.  Knight's  Marrowiat  sown  aboul 
Midsummer  day,  or  a  sowing  made  a  week  before,  aoc 
another  a  week  after  this  time,  will  produce  a  supply 
from  the  middle  of  September  till  the  end  of  October 
and  sometimes  much  later.  From  a  sowing  on  Mid 
summer  day,  Z  have  gathered  fine  peas  of  Knight'! 
Marrow  after  snow  in  November. 

49.  PENNYROYAL. 

Mentha  Pulegium,  or  Pennyroyal,  is  a  perennia 
plant,  a  native  of  Britain.  It  smells  like  Spearmint,  bu 
b  less  fragrant ;  the  taste  is  aromatic  and  pungent,  wit! 
a  slight  flavour  of  camphor.  It  was  fonnerly  in  use  a 
a  medicinal  plant,  but  is  now  seldom  used  in  regula 
practice.  It  is  propagated  by  dividing  the  plant,  ant 
planting  out  the  young  slips  upon  a  moist  bed  or  border 
in  March  or  April. 

SO.  POTATOES. 

Solanum  tuberosum,  or  Potatoe,  is  a  perennial,  sup 
posed  to  be  a  native  of  South  America.  It  appears, 
according  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  that  the  Potatoe  wat 
brought  into  England,  from  Virginia,  by  Sir  Waltei 
Raleigh,  in  1586. 

The  tubers  of  the  Potatoe,  from  having  no  peculiarity 
of  taste,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  starch,  approach  nearei 
to  the  nature  of  flour,  or  farina  of  grain,  than  any 
vegetflble  root  production.     With  the  flour  of  Potatoef 
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puddings  are  made,  nearly  equal  in  flavour  to  those  of 
Millet.  With  a  moderate  proportion  of  Wheat  flour, 
bread  of  excellent  quality  may  be  formed  of  it,  and  as 
equally  delicate  food  as  sago  or  arrow-root. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  this  root  cultivated  in 
different  parts  of  England ;  but  few  appear  to  be  suffi- 
ciently meritorious  to  deserve  garden  culture.  The 
most  approved  variety  is  that  known  by  the  name  of 
Ash-leaved  Kidney.  It  is  one  of  the  best  that  can  be 
employed  for  forcing,  and  likewise  for  the  first  crop  in 
the  open  air. 

The  earliest  tubers  of  the  potatoe  are  always  those 
which  are  produced  from  sets  which  have  been  cut  with 
a  single  eye  to  each.  This  circumstance  should  be  par- 
ticularly attended  to  in  the  first  crop,  as  I  have  always 
found  these  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  earlier  than  those 
produced  from  sets  which  had  been  cut  with  two  eyes  or 
more.  I  have  tried  them  several  years,  planting  the 
single-eyed  sets  in  alternate  drills  with  the  others,  and 
the  difference  has  proved  uniformly  the  same. 

When  the  sets  are  cut,  in  all  potatoes  whatever,  the 
crown  of  the  tuber,  or  that  part  opposite  to  where  it  was 
attached  to  the  nmner  when  growing,  should  be  thrown 
away. 

The  sets  should  always  be  planted  so  far  apart  that 
the  plants,  when  growing,  should  not  press  upon  each 
other,  but  have  all  their  leaves  fully  exposed  to  sun 
and  air. 

For  excellent  practical  observations  upon  this  subject 
see  Mr.  Knight's  papers  in  the  Hart  Trans,  particu- 
larly that  at  p.  405.  of  vol*  vii. 

51.  PURSLANE. 

Portulaca  sativa^  and  oleracea,  are  bdth  annual  plants, 
natives  of  South  America  and  Europe.  They  were 
formerly  cultivated  as  pot  herbs,  salads,  for  gamishings, 
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and  pickling,  though  now  UtUe  nsed  for  any  of  tbi 
purposes.    The  sorts  cultirated  are :  — 

I.  Green  Purslane.  2.  Golden  Parglane. 

It  may  be  sown  on  a  light  warm  border,  broad  cm 
in  April,  and  repeated  in  May,  June,  and  July,  whii 
will  suffice  for  the  summer,  after  which  time  it  is  m 
used. 

52.  RADISHES. 

Rapbamu  aaiivut,  or  Garden  Radi^,  is  an  anna: 
plant,  a  native  of  China,  and  is  mentioned  by  Gerard  i 
1584. 

There  are  two  distinct  sorts  of  the  Radish  ;  the  on 
spindle  or  tap-rooted  j  the  other,  roundish  and  tDmij 
rooted.  Hie  former  is  termed  by  the  French,  Rave 
the  latter  they  call  Radtt.  Of  these  two  sorts  thei 
are  many  varieties,  of  which  the  following  are  recorde 
in  the  Hurt.  Trans.  — 


LO»a 
1.  I^ng  white  transparent. 

Raiie  Uaneke. 
3.  Purple  Raduh. 

Rave  tongue  rouge. 


RADISHBa. 

S.  Salmon  Radish. 

4.  Scarlet  Radish. 
Rave  Rote. 

5.  White  Russian. 
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6.  Crimson  Tumip-reoled. 
Radii  rouge,  or  Rose  rond, 

7.  Early  While  Turnip-rooted. 
Radis    blanc  hdtif    dHol- 


8.  Purple  Turnip-rooted. 
Badig  Violet  rond. 

9.  White  Turnip-rooted. 
Radit  blanc  rond. 

10.  Yellow  Tumip-rooted. 
Radii  Jaune* 
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11.  Black  Spanish. 

Radis  grot  noif  d'Hiver. 

12.  Brown  oblong. 
Radii  gris  oMoTig. 

IS.  Large  Purple  Winter. 
Radit  groi  violet  d'Hiver. 


14-.  Round  brown. 

Radis  grii  rond. 
15.  White  Spanish. 

Radis  grot  blanc  d'Augs- 
bottrg. 
No.  10.   come*    also    into   thi 
division. 


Horl.  TTaM.-roViiCi.  v^^'"--  "oUIt.  p.  10 
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The  best  for  general  culture  are  the  common  taper- 
rooted  Radishes ;  and  chiefly,  the  short-topped  yarietie» 
of  the  Salmon  and  Scarlet  for  the  early  and  main  crops. 
No.  S.  is  the  sort  sold  under  the  name  of  Salad  Radish, 
the  seed  leaves  being  large.  Of  the  Tkirnip^ooted 
Radishes,  the  Early  ff^ite  is  a  very  delicate  variety : 
if  sowed  in  February  and  March,  it  comes  in  for  use  in 
April  and  May ;  or  sowed  in  August  for  autumn  use. 
The  Crimson-rooted,  No.  6.,  is  a  very  excellent  variety 
when  perfectly  true,  and  may  be  sown  at  the  time  of 
No.  7*  •  it  is  nearly  as  early,  and  makes  a  very  hand* 
some  variety  at  table. 

The  last  six  kinds  of  Radish  will  supply  the  table  in 
succession  through  the  autumn  and  winter.  Those 
which  are  intended  for  winter  use  should  be  taken  up 
in  dry  weather  in  November,  divested  of  their  leaves 
and  fibres,  and  preserved  in  sand  until  they  are  wanted* 

58.  RAMPION. 

The  Rampion,  Campanula  RapunauluSy  is  a  biemual 
plant,  a  native  of  Britain.  It  also  grows  wild  in  France, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the  north  of  Italy,  and  it 
is  sometimes  found  apparently  wild  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Croydon  in  Surry.  It  has  a  long,  white,  spindle^ 
shaped  root ;  the  leaves  ^ow  close  to  the  ground,  till  the 
stem  shoots  up  into  blossom,  in  which  state  its  bunches  of 
blue  flowers,  about  two  feet  high,  may  fairly  be  consi- 
dered ornamental.     Eng.  Bot.  p.  9SS. 

The  root  is  the  part  which  is  used  :  it  is  eaten  raw 
like  a  Radish,  having  a  very  pleasant  nutty  flavour ;  it 
is  also  sometimes  cut  into  winter  salads,  and  then  the 
leaves  as  well  as  the  roots  are  used* 

The  seed  should  be  sown  in  the  latter  end  of  May, 
on  a  shady  border  of  rich  earth,  not  over  stiff,  the  mould 
being  made  as  fine  as  possible  :  it  is  better  not  to  rake 
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in  the  seed,  as  its  being  so  very  fine  it  may  by  that  oper- 
ation be  buried  too  deep. 

Moderate  waterings  must  be  given  through  the  fine 
rose  of  a  watering-pot,  and  it  is  necessary  the  bed  be 
kept  at  all  times  tolerably  moist. 

When  the  plants  are  of  a  sufficient  size,  they  must  be 
thinned  out  to  the  distance  of  three  or  four  inches  apart 
In  November  the  plants  will  be  fit  for  use,  and  will  con- 
tinue so  till  April,  about  which  time  they  will  begin  to 
run  up  into  flower,  when  a  few  may  be  left  for  seed, 
which  is  produced  in  abundance.  There  is  a  variety  of 
the  Rampion  with  white  flowers. 

64f.  RAPE. 

Brassica  Napus^  Wild  Navew,  or  Rape^  is  a  hardy 
biennial,  a  native  of  Britain.  It  is  chiefly  used  as  a 
small  salad,  along  with  Mustard  and  Cress.  It  is,  how- 
ever, sometimes  found  cultivated  in  the  garden  for  spring 
greens,  the  tops  being  first  cut  ofi^,  as  in  the  case  of 
Broccoli ;  and  then  the  young  side  shoots. 

Many  country  people  and  cottagers  take  delight  in 
this  vegetable ;  for  it  supplies  the  family  with  greens, 
for  six  weeks  or  two  months  in  early  spring.  For  this 
purpose  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in  July  and  August 

for  transplanting  late  in  autumn. 

*■ 

55.  RHUBARB. 

Rhubarb  is  cultivated  for  the  petioles  of  the  leaves,  in 
a  green  state,  or  blanched,  to  be  used  in  tarts  and  pies,  as 
a  substitute  for,  or  along  with  Gooseberries,  and  Apples. 

The  following  are  the  sorts  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose :  — 

1.  Buck's  Rhubarb*     JRIieum  undulatum.     A  native 

of  China,  introduced  in  1734. 

2.  Common  Rhubarb.    Rheum  rhaponticunu     A  na* 

tive  of  Asia,  cultivated  in  1573. 
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S.  Elford  Rhubarb.     Rheum    unduUitum^  var.     A 

variety  raised  by  Mr.  Wm.  Buck,  of  Elford. 
4.  Hybrid  Rhubarb.     Rheum  hyhridum.     A  native 
of  Asia,  cultivated  in  1778. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  varieties  of  Rhubarb  is  the 
Elfordy  raised  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Wm.  Buck,  gar- 
dener to  the  Honourable  Fulke  Greville  Howard,  at 
Elford,  near  Litchfield,  Staffordshire.  It  is  a  very  early 
sort,  and  may  be  forced,  either  in  the  forcing-house, 
mushroom-house,  or  under  garden  pots  in  the  open 
garden,  in  the  manner  of  Sea  Kale.  It  possesses  the 
peculiar  property  of  retaining  its  brilliant  scarlet  colour, 
although  forced  in  perfect  darkness ;  a  property  not 
possessed,  probably,  by  any  other  culinary  vegetable ;  in 
addition  to  which,  its  flavour  in  a  tart  is  not  surpassed 
by  that  of  any  other  variety. 

By  potting  the  plants,  and  placing  them  in  the  forcing- 
house,  or  mushroom-house,  in  November,  its  leaves  will 
be  fit  to  gather  by  Christmas,  and  by  bringing  in  other 
plants,  a  succession  may  be  kept  up  till  March. 

By  placing  large  garden  pots  over  the  roots  in  the 
garden  in  February,  and  covering  them  over  with  hot 
dung,  a  succession  may  be  kept  up  from  March,  till  a 
crop  can  be  gathered  in  the  open  air  from  the  same 
variety,  which  will  be  a  month  before  any  other  sort 
makes  its  appearance. 

a.  rhaponticumy  and  hyhridwm,  are  grown  only  for 
cutting  in  the  open  air,  as  their  colour  and  flavour  are 
neither  of  them  improved  by  forcing  :  the  latter,  having 
very  long  leaves  and  petioles,  is  by  far  the  most  desirable 
as  an  open  crop.  All  the  sorts  require  a  good  deep 
soil,  trenched  two  or  three  feet  deep,  and  the  roots 
planted  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  three 
feet  from  each  other.  A  strong  plant  of  R.  hybridum, 
however,  will  spread  eight  feet. 
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56.  ROCAMBOLE. 

Rocambole,  AUivm  Scorodoprasum,  is  a  liardy 
bulbous-rooted  perennial  plant,  a  native  of  DenmaiL 
It  has  bulbs  like  Garlic,  but  the  cloves  are  smaller.  It 
is  cultivated  for  the  same  purpose  as  that  species,  and  is 
considered  as  having  a  more  delicate  flavour. 

Its  cultivation  is  the  same  as  for  Garlic. 

57.  ROSEMARY. 

Rosemary,  Rosmarinus  officinalis^  is  an  evergreen 
shrub,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  was  culti- 
vated here  in  1548.  It  yields,  by  distillation,  a  light 
pale  essential  oil  of  great  fragrance,  which  is  imparted 
to  rectified  spirit.  It  is  said  to  be  the  principal  ingre- 
dient in  Hungary  Water,  and  is  drunk  as  tea  for  head- 
aches, and  by  nervous  persons.  It  prefers  a  lean  dry 
soil,  or  rubbish  of  old  buildings ;  and  when  it  has  esta- 
blished itself  on  a  wall,  will  resist  the  greatest  cold  of 
our  winters.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings  or  slips,  in 
April,  the  same  as  other  frutescent  medicinal  plants. 

58.  RUB. 

Muta  graveolenSf  or  Garden  JZt^,  is  a  low  ever- 
green shrub,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  cul- 
tivated here  in  1562.  The  leaves  have  a  powerful 
unpleasant  odour,  and  a  hot,  bitter  nauseous  taste. 
Medicinally,  Rue  is  stimulant  and  antispasmodic.  In 
modem  practice,  it  is  chiefly  used  in  hysteria  and 
flatulent  colic. 

It  is  propagated  by  slips  in  March  or  April,  and  will 
succeed  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation. 

59-  SAGR 

Salvia  officinalis,  is  a  low  evergreen  shrub,  a  native 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  here  in  1597. 
There  are  several  varieties,  differing  in  the  size,  form. 
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and  colour  of  the  leaves.  It  was  formerly  in  great 
repute  in  medicine  as  a  sudorific,  aromatic,  astringent, 
and  antiseptic.  In  cookery,  it  is  used  for  sauces  and 
stuffings  for  meats. 

It  is  propagated  by  slips  in  March  or  April:  the 
plants  succeed  in  almost  any  soil  and  situation. 

6a  SALSAFY. 

Tragopogon  porrifoliuSj  is  a  hardy  biennial,  a  native 
of  England.  It  has  a  long,  tapering,  fleshy,  white  root, 
which  is  used  like  Carrots  or  Parsnips,  and  cultivated 
in  gardens  for  that  purpose :  the  flavour  of  the  root  is 
mild  and  sweetish :  dressed  like  asparagus,  there  is  some 
resemblance  in  taste. 

The  seed  requires  to  be  sown  in  April,  in  an  open 
part  of  the  garden ;  and  when  the  plants  are  three  or 
four  inches  high,  they  should  be  thinned  out  to  eight  or 
nine  inches  distance  from  each  other. 

61.  SAVORY. 

Savory  has  been  cultivated  as  a  culinary  aromatic 
from  time  immemorial,  and  much  more  formerly  than 
now,  when  almost  all  European  spices  are  superseded 
by  those  of  the  East  Indies :  there  are  two  sorts  culti- 
vated in  our  gardens :  — 

1.  Summer  Savory.  2.  Winter  Savory. 

Satureja  hortensis.  Satureja  montana* 

The  first  is  an  annual  plant,  a  native  of  Italy,  and 
cultivated  in  1652. 

The  second  sort  is  a  dwarf  evergreen  shrub,  a  native 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  about  the  same 
period. 

The  former  is  sown  annually  in  April,  on  a  warm 
border,  with  other  annual  potherbs :  the  latter  must  be 
propagated  by  dividing  the  plant,  in  March  or  April: 
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it  is  also  propagated  by  somng  the  seeds,  which  are 
annually  imported  with  those  of  other  aromatic  pot-herbs. 

62.  SAVOYS. 

The  Savoy ^  Brassica  oleracea,  var.  sabauduj  is  a 
Winter  Cabbage,  the  best  and  staple  supply  from  Novem- 
ber to  March ;  it  is  distinguished  from  all  other  varieties 
of  firm-headed  cabbages,  by  the  roughness  of  its  leaves : 
there  are  four  varieties,  viz. :  — • 

1.  Dwarf  Savoy.  3.  Large  Green* 

2.  Globe.  4.  Yellow. 

These  will  be  noticed  further,  under  the  head  of 
Winter  Greens. 

63.  SCORZONERA. 

Scorzonera  hispanica^  or  Garden  Scorzonera^  is  a 
perennial  plant,  a  native  of  Spain,  and  was  cultivated 
with  us  in  1576. 

The  root  is  carrot-shaped,  about  the  thickness  of 
one's  finger,  tapering  gradually  to  a  fine  point.  The 
outer  rind  is  scraped  off,  and  the  root,  like  that  of 
Salsafy,  steeped  in  vinegar,  in  order  to  abstract  its 
bitter  flavour.  It  is  then  boiled  or  stewed  in  the 
manner  of  Carrots  or  Parsnips.  The  roots  are  fit  for 
use  in  October,  and  continue  good  till  the  following 
spring. 

Its  management  is  the  same  as  that  of  Salsafy ;  for 
although  the  plant  is  a  perennial  in  Spain,  its  seeds  are 
sown  annually,  the  same  as  that  plant. 

64.  SCURVY-GRASS. 

Cochlearia  officinalis^  or  common  Scurvy-grass^  is 
a  hardy  annual,  a  native  of  Britain.  It  has  powerful 
medical  properties,  is  antiscorbutic,  and  stimulating  to 
the  digestive  organs. 
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The  seeds  should  be  sown  upon  a  cool  moist  bed  or 
border,  in  April ;  and  when  the  plants  appear,  they  will 
require  no  further  trouble  than  to  keep  them  dlean  from 
weeds. 

65.  SEA  KALE. 

Crambe  Maritima^  or  Sea  Kale,  is  a  hardy  peren- 
nial, a  native  of  various  parts  of  the  shores  of  Britain. 

The  plant  has  not  long  been  introduced  into  public 
use  as  a  dinner  vegetable. 

Mr.  London  says,  "  Jones,  of  Chelsea,  assured  the 
late  Mr.  Curtis  that  he  saw  bundles  of  it,  in  a  cultivated 
state,  exposed  for  sale  in  Chichester  market  in  1753.'* 
About  the  year  1767*  it  was  cultivated  by  Dr.  Lettsom, 
at  Grove  Hill,  and  by  him  brought  into  general  notice 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Sea  Kale  is  a  choice 
and  delicate  vegetable,  is  of  the  most  ready  culture,  and 
bears  forcing  remarkably  well.  Its  seeds  should  be 
sown  in  March  or  April,  thinly,  upon  a  bed  in  an  open 
part  of  the  garden,  keeping  the  plants  clean  from  weeds 
through  the  summer.  In  the  following  spring  they 
should  be  taken  up  carefully,  and,  shortening  the  roots 
to  eight  or  nine  inches,  they  should  be  planted  out  in 
rows,  on  good,  well-trenched  ground,  in  rows  four  feet 
apart,  and  the  plants  at  eighteen  inches'  distance  from 
each  other,  placing  the  crowns  of  the  roots  two  inches 
below  the  surface.  This  may  be  considered  as  a  regular 
distance  for  the  crop :  but  a  smaller-sized  root  may  be 
planted  between  each  of  the  others,  as  an  intermediate 
plant,  which  will  increase  the  crop  for  the  first  two  or 
three  years,  without  injuring  the  rest ;  afterwards  they 
may  be  removed,  leaving  the  original  number  at  eighteen 
inches  apart. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  after  planting  out,  the 
heads  may  be  forced,  by  means  of  large  pots  being 
placed  over  the  crowns,  and  covered  with  hot  dung. 
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It  should  be  observed,  that  immediately  on  cutting  the 
Ibrced  heads,  they  should  be  brought  to  a  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  ground  ;  or  else,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  the  roots  will  form  their  crowns  so  high,  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  earth  them  up,  to  preserve  them 
from  the  effects  of  severe  frost.  Should  young  plants 
not  be  at  hand  when  a  new  plantation  is  required  to  be 
made,  cuttings  from  the  roots  of  the  old  plants,  of  two 
or  three  inches  in  length,  will  answer  the  purpose 
equally  as  well  as  plants ;  for  every  inch  of  root  will 
grow,  if  planted  near  the  surface ;  and  the  stronger 
these  pieces  are,  the  stronger  will  be  the  plants  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

66.  SHALLOTS, 

jiUium  Ascalonicum^  or  common  Shallot,  is  a  hardy 
perennial  plant,  a  native  of  Palestine,  and  more  imme- 
diately of  Ascalon  and  the  adjacent  parts.     It  was  cul- 
tivated in  this  country  in  1548.     The  bulbs  are  com- 
pound, like  those  of  Garlic.     The  Shallot  is  used  to 
flavour  beef-steaks,  and  is  introduced  into  India  pickle 
as  a  substitute  for  Garlic.     The  method  of  cultivating 
the  Shallot  has  generally  been  by  planting  the  roots  in 
drills,  and  earthing  them  up  as  the  plants  advanced  in 
height ;  but  Mr.  Knight  has  suggested  a  mode  of  sur- 
face-planting, by  which  he  has  succeeded  in  growing 
very  fine  bulbs.    It  is  thus  described  :  —  "  He  places  a 
rich  soil  beneath  the  roots,  and  raises  the  mould  on 
each  side  to  support  them  till  they  become  firmly  rooted. 
This  mould  is  then  removed  by  the  hoe,  and  watered 
from  the  rose  of  a  watering-pot,  and  the  bulbs,  in  con- 
sequence, are  placed  wholly  out  of  the  ground.     The 
growth  of  these  plants,"  he  adds,    "  now  so  closely 
resembled  that  of  the  common  Onion,  as  not  to  be 
readily  distinguished  from   it,   till  the  irregularity  of 
form,  resulting  from  the  numerous  germs  within  each 
buJb,  became  conspicMOM^. 
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"  The  forms  of  the  bulbs,  however,  remained  perma- 
nently diflPerent  from  all  I  had  ever  seen  of  the  same 
species,  being  much  more  broad,  and  less  long ;  and  the 
crop  was  so  much  better  in  quality,  as  well  as  much 
more  abundant,  that  I  can  confidently  recommend  the 
mode  of  culture  adopted  to  every  gardener.*'  Hort. 
Trans.  Vol.  ii.  p.  98. 

67.  SKIRRET. 

Sium  Sisarum^  or  Garden  Skirret,  is  a  perennial 
plant,  a  native  of  China,  cultivated  here  in  1548.  Its 
roots  or  tubers,  when  boiled  and  eaten  with  butter,  are 
sweet  and  agreeable.  A  crop  may  be  raised  either  from 
seeds  or  oflPsets ;  but  the  latter  method  is  seldom  prac- 
tised. It  is  usually  raised  by  sowing  the  seed  in  March 
or  April,  on  a  bed  of  rich  light  earth  j  when  the  plants 
are  two  or  three  inches  high,  they  must  be  thinned 
out,  in  the  manner  directed  for  Salsafy  and  Scorzonera, 
along  with  which  it  is  generally  cultivated  as  an  esculent 
root.  With  the  usual  summer  culture,  the  roots  will 
have  attained  their  full  size  in  October,  when  they  may 
be  taken  up,  and  laid  in  sand  till  they  are  wanted  for 
use. 

68.  SORREL. 

Formerly  there  was  only  one  species  of  Sorrel  culti- 
vated in  our  gardens,  Rumejc  Acetosay  a  perennial  plant, 
a  native  of  Britain.  In  1596,  another  species,  the 
French  Sorrel,  succeeded,  and  was  considered  as  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  stock.  Lately,  three  other  sorts  have 
been  obtained  from  France,  and  they  merit  the  gardener's 
attention.     These  may  be  arranged  as  below :  — 

1.  Common  Sorrel.  Rumex  Acetosa, 

2.  Blistered-leaved.  )3  buUatus. 

3.  French  Sorrel.  scutatus, 

4.  Mountain  Sorrel.  montanus. 

5.  Green  Mountain  Sorrel.  -^— •  fi  lucidus. 
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The  first  and  third  sorts  are  too  well  known  to  require 
ftirther  notice. 

No.  2.  is  of  French  origin.  It  was  sent  to  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  London,  by  M.  Vilmorin,  of  Paris, 
under  the  name  of  Oseille  d  feuilles  cloqv^es.  Its 
difference  from  the  Broad-leaved  or  Common  Garden 
Sorrel,  consists  in  the  surface  of  the  leaves  being  blis- 
tered. The  root  leaves  are  about  nine  inches  long,  and 
four  inches  broad,  ovate,  hastate,  growing  on  longish 
footstalks ;  the  stem  leaves  are  more  blistered  than  the 
root  leaves.  Its  principal  merit  is,  that  it  is  slow  in 
running  to  seed. 

No.  4.  is  another  useful  Sorrel,  which  has  been  sent 
from  France,  under  the  name  of  Oseille  vierge.  It  has 
formerly  been  considered  as  a  variety  otRumex  u4cetosa. 
Its  foliage  possesses  much  acidity.  The  leaves  are  large, 
oblong,  of  thin  texture,  and  a  pale  green  colour ;  the 
root  leaves  are  very  numerous,  about  nine  inches  long, 
and  four  inches  wide,  being  very  slightly  blistered.  It 
is  rather  later  than  the  Common  Sorrel  in  coming  to 
flower. 

No.  5.  is  an  improved  variety  of  the  preceding,  and 
preferable  to  any  of  the  other  Sorrels,  from  the  greater 
size  and  abundance  of  its  leaves,  which  possess  much 
acidity.  It  is  also  the  latest  in  running  into  flower.  It 
was  sent  from  France,  under  the  name  of  Oseille  vierge 
verte  lisse.  The  leaves  are  large,  ovate,  sagittate,  from 
ten  to  eleven  inches  long,  and  nearly  five  inches  wide, 
very  numerous ;  the  root  leaves  are  slightly  blistered, 
have  long  footstalks,  and  are  of  a  dark  shining  green 
colour. 

All  the  sorts  are  best  propagated  by  dividing  the 
roots  in  March  or  April,  and  planting  them  out  thinly 
on  cool  moist  soil. 

They  all  readily  produce  seeds  ;  but  those  sorts  which 
are  not  established  species,  if  propagated  by  them,  are 
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liable  to  degenerate  to  those  species  from  which  they 
originated. 

69.  SPINACH. 

Spinacia  oleracea^  or  Garden  Spinach,  is  an  annual 
plant,  and  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  with  us  ever 
since  1568 ;  of  its  native  country  nothing  certain  is 
known. 

The  varieties  at  present  cultivated  are,  — 

1.  Prickly-seeded.  S.  Flanders  Spinach. 
Bordeaux,  Epinard  de  Mandres  h 

2.  Round-seeded.  tr^s  largesjeuilles. 

The  first  sort  is  that  which  is  sown  in  autumn  for 
winter  and  spring  use,  and  is  often  termed  Winter 
Spinach.  The  second  sort  is  that  which  is  sown  m 
spring  and  summer,  but  which  will  not  survive  our 
severe  winters. 

The  third  sort  is  a  winter  Spinach,  the  seed  of  which 
was  sent  from  M.  Vilmorin,  of  Paris,  to  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  London,  and  is  far  superior  to  the 
Prickly  or  Common  Winter  Spinach,  which  is  in  general 
cultivation  during  the  winter  season  in  our  gardens.  It 
is  equally  hardy,  perhaps  hardier. 

The  leaves  are  doubly  hastate,  and  somewhat  rugose ; 
the  lower  ones  measure  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches 
in  length,  and  from  six  to  eight  in  breadth;  they 
are  not  only  larger,  but  thicker,  and  more  succulent 
than  those  of  the  first  sort.  The  whole  plant  grows 
more  bushy,  and  produces  a  greater  number  of  leaves 
from  each  root,  and  it  is  somewhat  later  in  running  to 
seed.  The  seeds  are  like  those  of  the  Round  or  Summer 
Spinach,  but  larger :  they  are  destitute  of  the  prickles 
which  distinguish  the  seeds  of  the  Prickly  Spinach. 

The  seeds  of  this,  like  those  of  the  first  sort,  should 
be  sown  in  August ;  and  when  the  plants  have  acquired 
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three  or  four  leaves,  they  should  be  thinned  out  to  five 
or  six  inches  apart ;  or  they  may  at  first  be  thinned  out 
to  three  inches,  cutting  out  every  alternate  plant  when 
the  first  crop  is  gathered. 

70.  TANSY. 

Thnacetum  vulgare,  or  common  Tansy,  is  a  peren- 
nial plant,  a  native  of  Britain.  The  young  leaves  are 
shredded  down,  or  reduced  to  a  pulp,  and  employed  to 
give  colour  and  flavour  to  puddings,  omelets,  and  cakes. 
It  is  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots,  and  planting 
them  out  in  any  common  soil  in  the  open  part  of  the 
garden. 

71.  TARRAGON. 

Artemisia  DracunculuSj  or  Tarragon,  is  a  perennial 
plant,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  The  leaves  and 
tops  of  the  young  shoots  are  used  as  an  ingredient  in 
pickles ;  and  a  simple  infusion  of  those  in  vinegar  makes 
a  pleasant  fish  sauce  :  it  is  eaten  along  with  beef-steaks, 
as  horse-radish  is  with  roast  beef;  and  is  employed,  both 
in  Europe  and  Persia,  to  correct  the  coldness  of  salad 
herbs,  and  season  soups  and  other  compositions.  The 
plant  is  easily  propagated  by  dividing  its  roots  in  March 
or  April,  and  planting  them  upon  a  warm  dry  soil, 
covering  them  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches  deep. 
It  may  be  propagated  also  very  readily  by  cuttings  of 
the  shoots,  planted  under  a  hand-glass  in  the  month  of 
August. 

A  small  plantation  of  Tarragon  should  be  made  every 
spring,  as  it  seldom  stands  more  than  two  or  three  years, 
and  the  latter  part  of  the  time  the  plants  are  not  pro- 
ductive. 

72.  TETRAGONIA. 

Tetragonia  expansa,  or  New  Zealand  Spinach^  is  a 
tender  annual,  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  and  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country  in  1772. 
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This  very  useful  substitute  for  Spinach,  since  it  was 
first  brought  into  notice  by  Mr.  Anderson,  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  Horticultural  Society,  Vol.  iv.  p.  488. 
of  its  Transactions y  has  been  very  generally  cultivated 
in  gardens.  The  great  advantage  it  possesses  is  that  of 
supplying  fresh  leaves,  fit  for  use,  through  the  whole 
summer,  even  in  the  driest  weather,  when  the  crops  of 
summer  Spinach  are  useless.  It  has  been  found  to  be 
both  hardier  and  easier  to  m^iage  in  the  open  border 
of  the  garden  than  was  at  first  supposed  ;  and  it  is  also 
sufficiently  productive  of  seeds. 

It  must  be  raised  from  seeds  in  a  hot-bed  in  March,  and 
kept  in  small  pots  till  the  plants  can  be  turned  out  into 
the  common  ground,  in  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of 
June.  One  of  these  plants  will  spread  three  feet,  and 
if  the  soil  be  rich,  four  feet  or  more  ;  so  that  care  must 
be  taken  to  give  it  plenty  of  room.  It  is  best  to  be 
turned  out  upon  a  somewhat  elevated  bed  or  ridge,  and 
to  have  a  southern  aspect,  in  order  to  secure  the  ripening 
of  its  seeds. 

On  poor  soil  it  seeds  freely  ;  and  plenty  may  be  ob- 
tained  by  picking  up  the  capsules  from  underneath  the 
branches  as  they  drop  ofi*  in  the  autumn ;  and  also  by 
hanging  up  the  branches,  as  we  would  those  of  the  Ice 
plant. 

73.  THYME. 

The  common  Thyme  has  the  aromatic  qualities  pecu- 
liar to  Lavender,  Sage,  Rosemary,  and  other  Labiate. 
It  yields  a  species  of  camphor  in  distillation  with  water. 
In  Spain  they  infuse  it  in  the  pickle  with  which  they 
preserve  their  olives. 

There  are  two  sorts  cultivated  in  our  gardens :  — - 

1.  Common  Thyme.         Thymus  Vulgaris. 

2.  Lemon  Thyme.  Thymus  CUriodarus. 

PP  4 
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The  former,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe ;  the 
latter,  of  what  country  we  are  not  acquainted. 

The  Common  Thyme  is  propagated  by  seeds,  which 
should  be  sown  in  March  or  April ;  or  by  dividing  the 
plant,  and  planting  out  its  slips  in  beds,  or  to  form 
edgings  in  kitchen  gardens. 

Lemon  Thyme,  the  most  grateful-scented  of  its  genus, 
is  propagated  most  readily  by  its  procumbent  branches 
which  lie  on  the  ground,  and  strike  root  at  every  joint. 
It  is  always  the  most  beautiful  in  colour,  and  the  most 
perfect  in  its  scent,  when  planted  on  dry,  light,  sandy 
soil. 

74.  TURNIPS. 

The  Turnip,  Brassica  Rapa,  is  a  hardy  biennial 
plant,  a  native  of  Britain. 

There  are  several  varieties  cultivated  in  the  garden,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  principal :  — 

1.  Early  Dutch.  4.  Long  French. 

2.  Early  Dwarf.  Telt&m  Turnip  f 
Six  Weeks,                                  5.  Yellow  Dutch. 

S.  Early  Stone.  .  6.  Yellow  Maltese. 

Stubble.  7.  Yellow  Stone. 

All  the  above  varieties  are  well  understood  by  gar- 
deners, and  their  management  is  that  of  the  most  easy 
kind. 

The  Long  Frenchy  (or  Teltow  Turnip,  as  it  appears 
to  me,)  requires  a  different  treatment.  It  has  a  small 
and  excellent  spindle-shaped  root,  not  exceeding  the 
size  of  a  small  long-rooted  Radish.  It  is  grown  prin- 
cipally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Teltow,  in  Branden- 
burgh.  The  seed  is  sown  there  twice  a  year,  the  first 
time  in  April ;  and  the  crop  is  fit  to  gather  in  June  or 
July.  The  second  sowing  is  made  in  August.  This 
second  crop  is  taken  up  in  autumn ;  and  after  the  fibres 
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are  trimmed  off,  the  roots  are  preserved  in  cellars  in  dry 
sand,  where  they  keep  good  till  the  spring. 

It  is  much  used  in  Germany ;  it  is  of  great  excel- 
lence, and  is  dressed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  generally 
stewed. 

It  requires  to  be  sown  on  a  poor,  dry,  sandy  soU.  A 
total  absence  of  manure  is  essential  to  the  perfection  of 
these  roots. 

75.  WINTER  GREENS, 

IK   SUCCESSION   AS   THBT   COME   TO   TABLE. 


1.  Green  Savoy. 

2.  Dwarf  Savoy. 
8.  Yellow  Savoy. 

4.  Brussels  Sprouts. 

5.  Green  Borecole. 

6.  Colebrooke-Dale  Borecole. 

7.  Purple  Borecole* 
Brown  Kale. 

8.  German  Borecole. 
Scotch  Kale. 

Curlies  1  of  the  Scotch 

Curled  Kale,  j    Gardeners. 


9.  Thousand-headed  Cabbage. 
Chou  h  tnilles  tAes, 

10.  Chou  de  Milan. 

11.  Egyptian  Kale. 
Rabi  Kale. 
Kohl  Rabi. 

12.  Ragged  Jack. 

13.  Jerusalem  Kale. 
Buda  Kale, 
Manchester  Kale. 
Prussian  Kale. 
Russian  Kale. 


No.  3.,  the  true  sort,  is  to  be  found  at  Kew. 

No.  6.  is  a  very  dwarf  sort  of  Borecole,  and  the  best. 

No.  8.  is  a  variety  of  No.  5.,  but  much  superior :  it 
is  sold  frequently  in  the  shops  for  Scotch  Kale. 

The  Savoys  and  late  Winter  Greens  may  be  sown  the 
third  week  in  March,  and  the  strongest  plants  put  out 
in  June,  leaving  the  others  for  succession  crops  if  de- 
sired, to  be  planted  in  July.  The  Dwarf  Winter  Greens, 
not  being  required  to  attain  much  size  before  the  winter, 
ought  not  to  be  sown  till  the  middle  of  May,  nor  be 
planted  out  before  July ;  but  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  as  the  Jerusalem,  or  Buda  Kale,  is  expected  to 
furnish  a  supply  much  longer  than  most  of  the  others, 
and  until  late  in  the  spring,  a  greater  breadth  of  ground 
should  be  allowed  for  this  kind,  and  that  a  second  plant- 
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ation  of  it  in  August  will  always  be  necessary  for  the 
late  gatherings.  Coleworts,  so  mueli  mentioned  in  the 
old  books  on  gardening,  are  nowhere  now  to  be  found ; 
their  place  is  supplied  by  young  Cabbages,  chiefly 
the  Imperial^  planted  out  late  in  autumn  from  the 
seed-beds :  they  are  cut,  and  sent  into  the  London 
markets. 
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Jamcarf/. 

Trench  and  manure  ground  for  early  crops.  Pre- 
pare hot-beds  for  Asparagus,  Cucumbers,  Mint,  Pota- 
toes, and  Small  Salading. 

Force  Elford  Rhubarb  and  Sea  Kale  in  pits,  in  the 
Mushroom-house,  or  under  large  pots;  also  Kidnej 
Beans  in  the  forcing-house,  or  stove :  the  best  sorts  for 
this  purpose  are  the  Negro  and  Early  Purple^speckled. 

Sow  Black-seeded  Gotte,  Brown  Dutch,  and  Grand 
Admirable  Cabbage  Lettuces,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Bath  and  Egyptian  Cos. 

Sow  Curled  Parsley  for  transplanting.  Frame  Peas, 
Horn  Carrots,  Mazagan  Beans,  Onions,  if  they  are 
intended  to  be  grown  to  a  large  size.  Radishes,  Round 
Spinach,  &c. 

Plant  out  Cabbage  plants,  to  succeed  the  first  crop 
which  had  been  planted  out  in  the  autumn.  Attend 
to  the  Mushroom-house,  and  see  that  the  bed  is  well 
covered  with  dry  straw :  it  ought  to  be  at  least  twelve 
inches  thick ;  and  every  precaution  must  be  taken  to 
keep  out  the  frost. 

Febmary. 

Trench,  manure,  and  prepare  ground  for  early  crops. 
Prepare  hot-beds  for  Cucumbers  and  Early  Melons, 
Force  Asparagus,  Mint,  Potatoes,  Radishes,  and  Small 
Salading,  Elford  Rhubarb,  and  Sea  Kale  under  pots, 
and  Kidney  Beans  in  the  forcing-house.  Sow  Celery 
and  Celeriac  on  a  moderate  hot-bed.  Sow  Cabbages, 
Curled    Parsley    for    transplanting,    and    Hamburgh 
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Parsley  for  its  roots,  Horn  Carrots,  Lettuces,  Leeks, 
Onions,  Parsnips,  Peas  and  Beans,  Radishes,  Round 
Spinach,  Savoys  and  other  Winter  Greens,  for  the  first 
crop. 

Plant  out  Cabbage  plants,  Chives,  Garlic,  Rocam- 
bole, Shallots,  and  Potatoe  or  Under-ground  Onions. 

Plant  out  Horse-radish,  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended under  that  head. 

March. 

Force  Cucumbers  and  Melons  in  frames.  Kidney 
Beans  in  the  forcing-house  or  stove,  and  Elford  Rhu- 
barb and  Sea  Kale  under  pots.  Sow,  on  a  moderate 
hot-bed,  Celery  and  Celeriac,  Radishes,  Small  Salading, 
and  Tetragonia  Expansa.  Sow,  in  the  open  borders  and 
quarters.  Asparagus,  Beet,  Cabbages,  Carrots,  Celery, 
Couve  Tronchuda,  Curled  and  Hamburgh  Parsley, 
Leeks,  Lettuces,  Neapolitan  Kale,  Onions,  Parsnips, 
Peas  and  Beans,  Round  Spinach,  Salsafy,  Sea  Kale, 
Scorzonera,  Skirrets,  &c. 

Fork  over  Asparagus  beds,  and  make  new  ones. 

Plant  out  the  small  Onions  which  had  been  sown  thick 
last  spring,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  large  bulbs ; 
also  early  Potatoes,  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  Chives,  Gar- 
lic, Rocambole,  Shallots,  Rhubarb,  and  Sea  Kale. 

April. 

Make  hot-beds  for  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  and 
single-pot  Tetragonia  Expansa,  to  be  turned  out  next 
month.  Force  Kidney  Beans,  Elford  Rhubarb,  and 
Sea  Kale.  The  toots  of  Scarlet  Running  Kidney 
Beans,  which  have  been  preserved  through  the  winter, 
may  now  be  planted  out,  when  they  will  soon  grow 
afresh,  and  produce  an  early  and  abundant  crop. 
Some  of  these  roots  were  exhibited  at  the  Horticul- 
tural meeting  in  Norwich,  May  25,  1831.     They  were 
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from  seeds  sown  April,  1830,  taken  up  in  November, 
kept  in  dry  mould  in  the  cellar  through  the  winter,  and 
planted  out  again  the  7th  of  April.  In  forty-eight 
days  they  had  pushed  forth  vigorous  young  shoots  of 
from  six  to  nine  inches  in  length,  not  only  from  the 
roots,  but  from  their  stems  also,  which  had,  in  a  man- 
ner, become  frutescent.  See  this  plant  under  the  head 
of  Kidney  Beans. 

Plant  out  Artichokes,  Ash-leaved,  Kidney,  and  other 
early  Potatoes,  on  warm  borders,  to  succeed  those  grown 
in  frames.  In  planting  out  early  Potatoes,  those  sets 
which  are  cut  with  one  eye  only  to  each  will  come  in 
sooner  by  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  than  those  cut  with 
two  eyes  or  more.  It  will  be  right  to  remember  this 
when  planting  Potatoes  in  frames. 

Divide  and  plant  out  Balm,  Chamomile,  Hyssop, 
Lavender,  Marjoram,  Mint,  Pennyroyal,  Rhubarb, 
Sage,  Sea  Kale,  Sorrel,  Tansy,  Tarragon,  and  Thyme. 

Sow  Capsicums  and  Love- Apples  on  hot-beds.  Sow 
on  warm  borders  and  in  the  open  quarters  Asparagus, 
Beets,  Cabbages,  Cardoons,  Celery,  Chervil,  Couve 
Tronchuda,  Garden  and  Kidney  Beans,  Dutch  Tur- 
nips, Lettuces,  Nasturtiums,  Peas,  Pot-herbs,  Radishes, 
Salsafy,  Scorzonera,  Skirret,  Small  Salading,  Spinach, 
and  Winter  Greens ;  which  see. 

Transplant  Lettuces  and  Couve  Tronchuda  from 
the  frames ;  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  Cauli- 
flowers from  under  frames  and  hand-glasses. 

May. 

Continue  hot-beds  for  Cucumbers  and  Melons.  Sow 
seeds  of  Cucumbers  under  hand-glasses ;  and  ridge  out 
those  which  were  sown  last  month,  to  come  in  for  the 
first  hand-glass  crop. 

Sow  Cape  Broccoli,  Couve  Tronchuda,  Garden  and 
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Kidney  Beans^  Lettuces,  Peas,  Rampioiiy  Spinach,  and 
Turnips. 

Plimt  out  Love- Apples  against  walls,  poles,  or  banks ; 
and  also  Capsicums  on  a  warm  south  border.  Prick  out 
Celery,  and  thin  out  Cardoons. 

Hoe  out  Carrots,  Leeks,  Onions,  Parsnips,  and 
Turnips. 

Transplant  Cauliflowers  from  frames  and  hand- 
glasses ;  and  plant  out  Winter  Greens. 

June. 

Plant  out  Cucumbers  and  Melons  in  frames;  the 
latter  must  still  be  followed  up  with  new  beds.  Tlie 
runners  of  Cucumbers  will  now  begin  to  grow  too  long 
to  be  contained  under  the  hand-glasses:  the  glasses 
must  be  raised  upon  bricks  or  garden  pots,  and  the 
runners  turned  out  upon  the  ridges,  placing  some  short 
grass,  straw,  or  rcied  underneath  them,  stopping  the 
runners  at  five  or  six  joints  from  the  stem,  and  iSxing 
each  at  a  regular  distance  with  small  hooked  p^s. 

Prepare  Mushroom  Spawn,  in  the  manner  directed 
under  that  head.  Continue  to  sow  Cape  Broccoli, 
Garden  and  Kidney  Beans,  Lettuces,  Peas,  Radishes, 
Rampion,  Spinach,  and  Small  Salading.  Knight's 
Marrow  Peas  are  the  best  for  sowing  this  month, 
and  the  last  sowing  should  be  about  the  S4ith ;  these 
will  continue  to  bear  till  October  or  November. 

Hoe  Beets,  Carrots,  Leek«,  Onions,  and  Parsnips. 
Prick  out  in  beds,  or  as  edgings,  the  most  curled  plants 
of  Curled  Parsley,  Curled  Cress,  and  Curled  Chervil 
for  seed ;  also  Broccoli  and  Winter  Greens,  Celery  and 
Celeriac,  and  Tetragonia  Expansa.  Love- Apples  must 
be  kept  trained  close  and  at  length.  Asparagus  must 
not  be  cut  after  Midsummer ;  and  if  seed  is  wanted,  it 
should  be  saved  from  a  few  of  the  earliest  and  very 
largest  heads. 
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July. 

Sow  Cape  Broccoli,  Endive,  Kidney  Beans,  Lettuces, 
Spinach,  and  Turnips. 

Hoe  Carrots,  Leeks,  Onions,  Parsnips,  and  Turnips. 

Plant  out  Broccoli,  Cauliflowers,  Couve  Tronchuda, 
and  Winter  Greens.  Plant  out  Celery  on  the  flat  sur- 
face of  rich  ground,  and  in  trenches;  taking  care  to 
to  take  up  each  plant  with  all  its  roots,  and  to  divest  it 
of  all  its  side  shoots,  to  its  principal  leaves,  which  would 
otherwise  prevent  its  making  a  fine  clean  handsome 
head. 

Prepare  Mushroom  Spawn,  if  not  done  last  month. 

Cucumbers  will  now  be  in  full  bearing  upon  the 
ridges,  and  should  be  kept  pegged  down,  stopping  the 
leading  runners,  so  as  to  keep  the  plants  close,  and  the 
ridges  completely  filled  up. 

In  earthing  up  the  hills  of  Melons,  one  or  two  of  the 
frames  or  pits  may  now  be  spawned  for  Mushrooms,  as 
directed  under  that  head  :  these  will  produce  their  crop 
in  the  autumn. 

Take  up  Garlic,  Potatoe  Onions,  Rocambole,  and 
Shallots,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  decay,  and  lay  them 
on  mats  in  an  airy  place  to  dry. 

August. 

Sow  Cabbages,  Cape  Broccoli,  Couve  Tronchuda, 
Endive,  Lettuces,  and  Flanders  Spinach :  this  last  is 
much  superior  to  the  Bourdeaux  or  Prickly  Spinach. 
If  the  Flanders  Spinach  cannot  be  obtained  conveniently, 
the  Prickly  must  be  resorted  to.  Sow  also  Strasburgh 
and  Welsh  Onions,  Turnips,  Turnip  and  Spanish 
Radishes. 

Plant  out  Celery  and  Winter  Greens.  Earth  up 
early  Celery  and  Cardoons.  Spawn  Melon  beds  and 
pits,  and  make  Mushroom  beds  under  sheds  or  in  the 
Mushroom-house. 
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Continue  to  stir  the  surface  of  the  ground  among 
Onions,  especially  those  which  are  intended  to  be  of  the 
largest  size,  as  this  assists  materially  their  growth,  and 
in  perfectly  ripening  their  bulbs. 

September. 

Sow  Cauliflower  and  early  Purple  Broccoli  for  frames. 
Lettuces,  Flanders  and  Prickly  Spinach,  short-topped 
and  Turnip  Radishes. 

Plant  out  Couve  Tronchuda  in  frames,  the  same  as 
Cauliflowers,  to  be  kept  through  the  winter. 

Make  Mushroom  beds  in  the  Mushroom-house,  or 
under  sheds,  for  winter  crops. 

Plant  out  Broccoli  and  Winter  Greens. 

Earth  up  Celery,  Cardoons,  and  tie  up  Endive  to 
blanch.     Prick  out  Cabbage  plants. 

Hoe  out  Winter  Spinach  to  three  or  four  inches 
distance  plant  from  plant.  Pull  up  Onions  as  soon  as 
their  tops  are  nearly  dead,  or  they  will  push  out  fresh 
roots  after  rain,  which  will  greatly  injure  their  bulbs, 
and  prevent  their  keeping  in  a  sound  and  firm  state  to 
their  usual  period  in  the  following  spring. 

October. 

Transplant  Cauliflowers  and  early  Purple  Broccoli 
under  frames  and  hand-glasses.  Plant  out  Cabbages, 
Garlic,  Rocambole,  and  Shallots.  Tie  up  Endive,  and 
earth  up  Cardoons  and  Celery.  Lay  up  Carrots, 
Potatoes,  and  Red  Beet  for  winter  use.  Make  up 
Mushroom  beds  which  have  been  omitted  the  last 
month. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  sow  Frame  Peas  and 
Mazagan  Beans  upon  a  warm  south  border.  Lay  into 
the  ground  Purple  and  White  Broccoli,  within  a  few 
inches  of  their  lower  leaves,  and  letting  their  heads  face 
the  north. 
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Transplant  Black-seeded  Gotte  and  Bath  Cos 
Lettuces  under  frames,  for  coming  into  use  early  in  the 
spring.  Grand  Admiral,  Hammersmith,  and  Tennis- 
ball  Lettuces  should  be  transplanted  upon  a  warm  south 
border,  at  five  or  six  inches  distance  from  each  other : 
the  Black-seeded  Gotte  Lettuce  may  also  be  planted 
out  along  with  the  former  three  sorts ;  and  should  the 
winter  prove  mild,  it  will  come  in  three  weeks  sooner 
than  the  earliest  of  these  sorts.  Clear  the  beds  of 
aromatic  plants  from  weeds,  and  let  them  have  the 
winter's  dressing ;  particularly  beds  of  Balm,  Burnet, 
Chamomile,  Hyssop,  Marjoram,  Mint,  Penny-royal, 
Sage,  Savory,  Sorrel,  Tansy,  Tarragon,  and  Thyme. 

Where  forced  Asparagus  is  required  for  use  in  winter, 
hot-beds  may  now  begin  to  be  made,  for  gathering  the 
first  crop  in  November  and  December.  If  a  constant 
succession  is  required  all  winter  and  spring,  a  new  hot- 
bed, planted  with  fresh  plants,  must  be  made  every 
three  or  four  weeks,  from  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
October  to  the  end  of  February  or  March  ;  which  will 
fiimish  a  supply  of  Asparagus  from  November  till  the 
arrival  of  the  natural  crops  in  the  open  ground  in  April 
or  May. 

NweKnJber. 

Trench  and  manure  ground  for  planting. 

Earth  up  Cardoons  and  Celery. 

Take  up  Parsnips  on  a  dry  day,  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
are  dead,  and  lay  them  up  for  winter  use. 

Sow  Frame  Peas  and  Mazagan  Beans,  on  a  warm 
south  border.  Plant  out  Lettuces  under  frames  and 
hand-glasses  the  beginning  of  this  month,  if  they  have 
been  omitted  before.  Tie  up  Endive  when  the  plants 
are  dry ;  or  the  middle  of  the  plants  may  be  covered 
with  slates  or  tiles. 

Draw  up  the  mould  close  to  the  heads  oC  ^^».Vw!^^^k» 
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as  nearly  to  cover  them.  Towards  the  end  of  this  m< 
part  of  them  may  be  forced,  by  placing  large  pots 
them,  and  covering  them  with  warm  stable  dung : 
young  heads  will  thus  be  fit  for  use  by  Chrisi 
Elford  Rhubarb  may  be  forced  in  the  same  manne 
by  planting  the  roots  in  large  pots,  and- placing  the 
the  Mushroom-house  near  the  flue.  Clear  Artie 
plants  from  their  old  stalks,  and  cover  up  the  heads 
half-rotten  dung,  to  keep  off  the  frost.  Cut  dowi 
haulm  or  stems  of  Asparagus ;  dig  the  alleys,  and  c 
the  beds  with  mould  three  or  four  inches  deep. 
into  the  ground  Purple  and  White  Broccoli,  if  it  has 
been  already  done  in  the  last  month.  Take  up 
tuberous  roots  of  the  Scarlet  Running  Kidney  B 
and  preserve  them  in  dry  sand,  in  a  cellar  excli 
from  the  frost ;  or  they  may  be  preserved  by  pla 
them  close  together  on  a  dry  warm  border,  cove 
themsix  inches  deep,  and  placing  a  hot-bed  frame 
them,  and  covering  the  surface  again  six  inches  < 
with  old  tan.  In  taking  up  the  roots,  care  musi 
taken  not  to  injure  the  stem,  but  to  cut  it  dovn 
within  a  foot  of  the  crown  of  the  root :  this  part  i 
also  be  carefully  covered  with  old  tan,  to  present 
iirom  the  frost.  In  April  these  roots  must  be  plai 
out  again,  when  they  will  produce  another  abuni 
crop. 

December. 

Trench  and  manure  ground  for  spring  crops. 

Force  Asparagus,  Elford  Rhubarb,  and  Sea  Kale 

In  the  early  part  of  the  month  lay  in  Purple 
White  Broccoli,  unless  it  has  been  done  already. 

Earth  up  Peas  and  Beans,  where  the  tops  are  advac 
from  early  sowing  ;  also  Cardoons  and  Celery,  for 
last  time.     The  finest  ridges  of  Celery  should  nov 
covered  with  Utter  or  sofl  meadow  hay,  to  keep 
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severe  frost,  or  the  tops  will  rot,  and  this  wOl  in  time 
extend  down  to  the  root. 

Cover  the  Mushroom  beds  thickly  with  clean  dry 
straw,  and  do  not  let  the  Mushroom-house  descend  to 
a  lower  temperature  than  50  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's 
scale. 

Look  over  the  Cauliflower  plants  in  frames,  and  pick 
oflF  all  decayed  leaves.  Every  day  the  weather  is  mild 
and  dry,  let  the  glasses  be  taken  off,  that  the  plants  may 
have  free  air ;  but  let  the  lights  be  put  on  every  night. 
When  the  weather  is  very  wet,  keep  the  lights  over 
them ;  but  at  the  same  time,  if  mild,  let  them  be  raised 
at  the  back  of  the  frames,  to  let  in  a  large  portion  of  air 
to  the  plants.  In  severe  frosty  weather,  keep  the  plants 
constantly  covered  with  the  glasses,  and  other  covering 
of  mats,  straw,  fern,  and  other  long  litter ;  and  apply 
long  litter  also  round  the  outsides  of  the  frames,  when 
the  frost  is. very  rigorous.  Cauliflower  plants  under 
hand-glasses  must  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
Lettuces  in  frames  and  under  hand-glasses  require 
similar  treatment. 
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CONTENTS  OF  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


American  Crest,  25, 

1.  Angelica. 

2.  Artichokes. 
S.  Asparagus. 

4.  Balm. 

5.  BasiK 

6.  Beans. 
7*  Beets. 

BeUeisla  Cr^ss,  25. 
8.  Borage. 
9«  Borecole. 

10.  Broccoli. 
Brussels  Sprouts,  9. 

11.  Burnet. 

12.  Cabbages. 
19.  Capsicum. 
li«  Caraway. 

15.  Cardoons. 

16.  Carrots. 

17.  Cauliflower. 

18.  Celery. 
Celeriac,  18. 

19.  Chamomile. 

20.  Chervil. 

21.  Chives. 

Chou  de  Milan,  9. 

22.  Clary. 

23.  Coriander. 
21'.  Corn  Salad. 

Couve  Tronchuda,  9. 

25.  Cress. 

26.  Cucumbers. 
Curlies,  75. 

27.  Endives. 

28.  Fennel. 
Finochio,  28. 

29.  Garlic. 


Sa  Oourda. 

SI.  Horse-radish. 

32.  Hyssop. 

Indian  Cress,  44. 
as.  Jeroaalem  Artichokes. 

Kale,  of  aorta  9.  75. 

54.  Kidney  Beai\8. 
Lamb's  Lettuce,  24. 

55.  Lavender. 
S6t  Leeks. 
37.  Lettuces. 

58.  Love- Apples. 
Mangel  Wurzel,  7. 

59.  Marjoram. 

40.  Marygold. 

41.  Mint. 

42.  Mushrooms. 
Mushroom  Spawn,  42. 

43.  Mustard. 

44.  Nasturtiums. 

New  Zealand  Spinach,  72. 

45.  Onions. 

46.  Parsley. 

47.  Parsnips. 

48.  Peas. 

49.  Pennyroyal. 
Poir^e  a  Carde. 

50.  Potatoes. 
Potiron  Jaune,  SO. 

51.  Purslane. 

52.  Radishes. 
Ragged  Jack,  75. 

53.  Rampion. 

54.  Rape. 

55.  Rhubarb. 
5f).  Rocambole. 
57.  Rosemary. 
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58.  Rue. 

59.  Sage. 

60.  Sabafy. 

61.  Savory. 

62.  Savoys. 

63.  Scorzonera. 

64.  Scurvy-grass. 

65.  Sea  Kale. 

66.  Shalloto. 

67.  Skirret. 

68.  Sorrel. 


69.  Spinach. 

70.  Tansy. 

71.  Tarragon. 

72.  Tetragonia. 
Thousand-headed  Cab- 

bage,  9. 

73.  Thyme. 
74»  Turnips. 

Vegetable  Marrow,  30. 
Winter  Cress. 
75.  Winter  Greens. 
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Propagation  of  -  471 
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Poir^d  Gardes        -  -  528 

PoUtoes         -         -  -  568 

Potiron  Jaune      -  -  548 

Purslane         .        -  -  569 
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Propagation  of  -  477 
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Radishes          -  -  570 

Ragged  Jack          -  -  585 

Rampion            -  -  571 

Rape            -          -  -  572 

Raspberries          -  -  478 

A  selection  of     -  -  478 

Cultivation  of  -  479 

Rhubarb        -         -  -  572 

Rocambole            -  -  574 

Rosemary          -  -  574 

Rue            -             -  -  574 

Sage        -           -  .  574 

Salsafy              -  -  575 


Savory 

Savoys 

Scarole 

Scorzonera 

Scurvy  Grass 
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Shallots 

Skirret 

Sorrel 
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Strawberries 
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Index  to  sorts 

Style  and  Calendar 
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Tansy  -  .  - 

Tarragon  - 

Tetragonia  expansa 

Thousand-headed  Cabbage 

Thyme  -  -         - 

Tomato 

Tuck  system  of  Training, 

to  be  deprecated 
Turnips 


582 
582 
582 
585 
583 
555 

303 

584 


Vegetable  Marrow  -     548 

Vines,  Propagation  of     -    219 

Pruning  and  Training  of   222 

Wash  for  Fruit  Trees      -     509 
Wasps,  to  destroy  -     516 

White  Mealy  Insect   509.511. 

515 
Winter  Cress  -  »•  543 
Winter  Greens  -       -     585 
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429'.  line  91.    (2d  col.)  for  "  Apoit,"  read  "  A])oil." 

453.  line    5.   for  "  Pudrigon,"  read  "  Perdrigon." 
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476.  line  16.  tor  ■' 51  ,"  read"l5." 

480.  Iine2-A  for  "acquired,"  read  "required." 

484.  line  22.   for  "  and,"  read  "and." 

490.  line    5.  for  "  Ucmclle,"  read  "  Femelle," 

SOS,  lino    7,   tot"ChtMer,"  read  "  CfiiXer." 
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